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Art.  L — Contributions  towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian 

Language.    By  H.  F.  Taldot. 

I  THINK  it  may  be  of  some  utility  to  the  Students  of  the 
Assyrian  Language  to  bring  together  in  the  form  of  a 
Glossary  a  certain  number  of  words  of  which  the  meaning 
appears  to  be  established  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
probability.  I  have  here  presented  to  the  Society  the 
commencement  of  such  a  work,  to  be  continued,  as  I 
hope,  on  a  future  occasion.  I  have  not  followed  any 
alphabetical  order,  but  have  numbered  the  words,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  their  becoming  sufficiently  numerous,  an 
alphabetical  index  referring  to  these  numbers  may  be 
added.  I  have  been  very  careful  to  refer  to  passages  in 
which  the  words  are  found,  so  as  to  enable  any  one  to 
verify  their  accuracy.  I  have  used  some  typographical 
abbreviations,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following : — 
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First  Yol.    of  Bntuh   Museum   Inscriptions.      Edited  hj 
Lsjard,  1851. 
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Bawlinson,  1861. 

2  B Third  Yol.  of  British  Museum  Inscriptions.    Edited  by  th« 
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ObeL    . .     •  •     Inscription  on  the  Obelisk  (L.  pi.  87-98). 
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TigL    .. 
Annalg. . 

TayL    .. 

B.  N.  •■ 
B.I.H. 

PkOL  *, 

BelL    •. 


Bottft  •  •     •  • 
Behist.        •• 
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cKsh.     •  •     •  • 
Buxt.  •  •     •  % 

Q«fl.  or  Gtesen. 

Opp.  Khors. 

0pp.  Sxp.  •  • 


AnnalB  of  Tiglath  Pilfer  I.  (B.  pL  9-16). 

Annalfl  of  the  King  who  has  been  called  Sardanapalui  L  or 
Ashur&khbal  (B.  pi.  17-26). 

Annalfl  of  the  first  eight  jears  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  called 
"OPaylor's  Cylinder"  (E.  pi.  87-42). 

The  Birs  Kimnid  Inscription  (B.  pi.  51). 

1^  great  Inscription  of  If  ebmchadneszar,  in  the  Bast  India 
House  (B.  pi.  59-64). 

Inscription  in  the  possession  of  Sir  T.  Phillipps,  Bart. 
(B.  pi.  65). 

Bellino*s  Cylinder,  containing  annals  of  ihe  first  two  years  of 
Sennacherib's  reign.  Published  by  Grotefend  £rem 
Bellino's  fiuseimile. 

From  Botta*s  Monument  de  Kinire.    1849-50,  Paris. 

The  Inscription  of  Behistun.  Edited  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinaon, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  B.  A.  S. 

Proto-Chaldfean ;  sometimes  called  Accadian. 

Schindleri  Lexicon  Pentagldtton.    Hanorin,  1612. 

BuxtorTs  great  Lexicon ;  which  he  describes  as  ^  Opus 
XXX  annormn." 

Oesenii  Lexicon  Manuale  Hehraicum  et  ChaldaiciBn. 
Leipsic,  1833. 

Grande  Inscription  du  Palais  de  Khorsabad.  Pnbli^e  et 
comment^  par  J.  Oppert  et  J.  M^nant.    Paris,  1863. 

ExpWtion  Scientifique  en  M^potamie.  PubliSe  par 
J.  Oppert.     Paris,  1858. 
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t.  UlL  ^  ]^9  A  Oo<L— Pliill.  1, 11.  Ana  Mardiik  ilu  bam-ja, 
**  Unte  Marduk  the  god  raj  creator  (or,  ray  fiither)."  The 
same  as  the  Hebrew  ^^^  Deas.  In  2Rdl,  lime  11  of  coL  2, 
we  find  another  spelling  of  the  word,  viz.  ^^  t!^^  ^^^ 
which  is  explained  by  >*>f-  the  nsual  syrabel  for  «  god.  The 
oame  is  repeated  in  line  20.  But  No.  754  of  the  Syllabary 
explains  >->|--  by  ^^  TpTY  /^u.  The  plural  is  sometimes 
Ilim  ^^  M*"9    ^   ^^  the  name   of  King   Ashur-resh-Ilim 

His  name  signifies  ^'Ashur  is  the  chief  of  the  gods." — See 
R 15,  line  42. 

«.  Shamiei  ^H  <^^  ^y^^  Heaven— B.N.  1,  13.  Agrees 
exactly  with  the  Hebrew  "^^if. 

3.  Irtsit.     5fff  ^ETT  »-t!^'  Earth.— B.N.  1,  13.    The  same  as 

Heb.  t^kA* 

4.  Samii      g^y   »^ITT»  *  King.— 2  R  2,  No.  330,  where  it  is 

explained  by  ^^^2S.  which  is  the  usual  symbol  for  a  king. 
The  same  spelling  and  explanation  is  also  found  in  2R31, 
line  9  of  col.  2.  The  same  is  again  repeated  in  line  17.  This 
ifi  the  Heb.  ^i^O  Prince,  which  is  also  written  y^.  In 
Daniel  viii.  25,  ^^"^'g^  ^Mf  is  rendered  in  the  authorised 
▼ersion  "Prince  of  princes."  The  word  was  pronounced 
simply  Sar,  Indeed  the  single  letter  ^^tj  '^^^  expresses 
^King"  in  R9,  line  1,  Ashur  Sar  kushat  ilim;  Ashur,  King 
of  the  races  of  the  gods. 
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5.  Sairatt  ^tl  '^TT'"*  *  Queen.— 2R4«,lme34.  Many 
examples  in  2R60,  viz.  lines  3, 14, 17,  24,  25,  26. 

We  read  on  the  Tablet  100 — ^^Ishtar,  queen  of  heaven  and 
of  the  stars/'  ^>f.  ^ff  ►i^  ^JJ  >-][f^  ^  ^]  <::£: 
/  ^^7  ^^¥~  T*^^  Ishtar  sarrat  shamami  u  (....);  the 
last  word  being  of  doubtful  sound.  Perhaps  however  shamami 
is  an  adjective,  meaning  '^  heavenly."  It  occurs  also  in 
R  60,  col.  3,  line  54  : — "  The  worship  of  San,  chief  of  the 
gods,  do  thou  establish  in  the  hearts  of  the  people" — where 
^^ hearts"  have  the  epithet  ^  ^Y  >^  Bhamami^  meaning 
either  "heavenly"  or  "pious." 

(I    toi>k    tribute   from)    Samsi,    queen    of    the    Arabians 

Inscription  of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad. 

«•  Samit.  ^H  >^TTT  ^T*  *  Kingdom,  Royalty.— 2  R  38, 
line  45.  Guza  sarruti  su  5i;^2S  ^yTT^  *"*"P  I  ^*® 
T03ral  throne.     See  R59,  line  64. 

SamU-^riy  their  Kingdoms,  ^^tj  ^IM  ^*"l^ I  ^n  ^^^W'"^ 
2  R  67,  line  4,  which  says  "  he  conquered  all  the  lands  and 
ruled  their  kingdoms ;"   ebusu  sarrut-sin. 

7.  SaXmti  ^tJ  »^nT  '^T'  Elementary  .instruction.  Con- 
cerning this  word  I  formerly  wrote  as  follows:* — ^^ Sarruti  in 
this  sense,  has,  I  believe,  nothing  to  do  with  the  common  word 
9amU  (kingdom).  It  here  means  "  elementary  instruction," 
and  is  derived  from  the  Chaldee  t^^tZ^,  inchoavit.  However 
different  these  two  meanings  of  9amU  may  seem,  yet  they 
had  a  common  origin,  to  which  the  Latin  language  offers  an 
exact  parallel.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  princepSy  princi- 
patuSj  ^m;.,  implying  royal  power  (the  first  in  rank\  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  have />rt9ic?J9Uim,  the  beginning  of  a 
thing  (the  first  in  ttme\  and  prijinpiOy  the  first  principles  of 
a  science,  its  very  elements.  So  a  child's  primer  is  his 
^^  premier  livre,"     These  remarks  referred  to  an  inscription 

"   Transftctioni  of  the  B.S.L.,  Vol.  8,  p.  107. 
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often  found  on  the  grammatical  tablets  in  the  British  Maseum, 
saying  that  ''  King  Ashurbanipal  caused  these  dtppi  mmUi 
to  be  written  for  the  promotion  of  learning — which  no  king 
had  ever  done  before  him" — dippi  aamUi  meaning  ^'tablets 
of  instruction." 

In  this  word  as  in  many  others  the  Chaldee  changes  ^ 
into  J^,  having  t^ni^MH  ^f^^  (instruction  at  school)  for 
KtrrtU. 

I  have  since  found  a  remarkable  confijcmation^  of  this  expla- 
nation on  a  tablet  2  R  2,  No.  370,  where  ^^1^  ^U  »^!!T 


Dip  Sarru  is  explained  to  mean  ft^TYY  ^^  ^YTjt  Dippi 
Bishy  *^  tablet  of  the  commencement."  In  2  R  60,  line  34,  the  god 
Nebo,  who  was,  like  Hermes,  the  god  of  eloquencse  i^nd  learning, 
has  the  title  Banu ntri dip  sarrtUi fc^TTT  ^^tj  ^IM  *^|*^'"" 
Author  of  the  writings  on  the  Tablets  of  Primary  Instruction. 

8.  TTha   n<,  and  KhUi    ^T^T?   *^  *^®  well-known  symbols  for 

a  Fish  and  a  Bird.  They  are  very  often  coupled  together  by 
way  of  contrast.  Those  were  probably  ^eir  names  in  the 
Proto-Chaldiean  language.  These  words  occur  together  in 
2  R  40,  lines  17  and  18  of  col.  2,  accompanied  by  an  Assyrian 
version,  as  follows  : — 

9.  Nunii      ^   ^yyy^  ^^^  *  ^^®^  (oWique  case);  explained  by 

yI<  Kha,  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  Heb.  p^  nuTiy 
a  fish. 

10.  ItSnri.     ^y  1^^   '^yT<T>  *  Bird;  explained  by  >'^<^  Kku. 

This  is  the  oblique  case ;  the  nominative  case  or  simple  form 
of  the  word'  is  Itsur  ^Y  <  ^^^.  Numerous  examples  occur  in 
the  inscriptions,  ex»  gr, 

11.  M    ItSUri.      tg    Sffl    8=1   1^^    -yy<y,    Blrd-e   Eye; 

the  name  of  a  stone.  This  name,  is  found  in  a  long  list  of 
stones  %  R.40.  The  corresponding  Proto-Chaldsean  term  is 
/Y*-  ^T<Y  *"^y»  ^^  which  the  first  sign  means  "Eye," 
the  second  "Bird,"  and  the  third  is  the  syllable  na^  which  I 
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take  to  be  a  case  ending.     Modern   languages  have  similai 
names  for  stones^  such  as  Cat's  Eje,  &c. 

^2»  ItSUrish  (a<lv.).  Like  a  Bird.  ItwrUh  ipparas  ''he  fled  like 
a  bird,"  ^J  t^^  >-yj^.— R39,57.  For  this  in  other  pas- 
sages we  find  hima  Usuri  /]^T  ^Y  ^Y  t^^  *"TT^T  ^^*^®  * 
bird).  For  instance,  in  the  Annals  fA  Esarhaddon,  line  45  of 
col.  1,  ^  Sanduarri  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  I  caaght  him 
like  a  bird,"  kima  itsuri ;  which  is  contrasted  with  another 
statement  in  line  17,  ''King  Abd-Astartc  fled  oyer  the  Sea, 
but  I  caught  him  like  a  fish,"  kima  mini.  See  also  2R19, 
line  40  of  col.  2,  kima  itsuri  ^Y  'jV^  ^TT^T»  which 
phrase  is  accompanied  by  a  Proto-ChaldsBan  translation, 
>-y<y  V"  ^]  ^SfT-  The  last  sign  is  Bm  (like  unto),  which 
always  follows  in  this  language,  whereas  in  Assyrian  him^JL 
always  precedes, 
Nvnu  itsurtu,  Fish  and  Birds,  B  65, 19,  where  it  is  said  these 
were  ofiered   to  the  gods.     Thus   written   ^f-    raE  /^"| 

Many    birds    are   named  on  the   Tablet  2Kd7,    some  of 
which  I  will  add  here. 

13,  KukUi     ^^  {  >  ^>   \  probably  the  Cuckoo,  2R37,  line  4, 

and  again  line  54.     This  bird  has  not  changed  its  note  since 

the  days  of  Aristophanes: — 

j^a}7ro0'  6  KOKKV^  enrol,  kokkv  !  &c- 

Opv.  505. 

14.  Laklak.     >'t]  ^]  ^-t]   ^]y   *^e  stork,  2B37,  line  8; 

rendered  in  the  other  column,  which  is  probably  in  a  different 
dialect,  laklakhuy  yV  tV  ^  ^  ^.  This  bird  was  so  named 
from  the  clattering  of  its  bill.  It  is  an  onomatopoeia  or 
imitation  of  a  natural  sound.  The  Stork  has  that  name  in 
many  eastern  languages,  which  have  been  carefully  brought 
together  by  Pott  and  Bodiger  in  the  Zeitschrift  flir  die  Kunde 
des  Morgenlandes,  vol.  4,  page  31  (Bonn  1841),  from  which  I 
win  make  the  following  extract : — 

"The  Stork  is  called  in  Kurdish  Ugh  Ugh;  in  Bucharian 
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and  another  language  lagh  lagh  (see  BorneB's  Travels^  II.  148» 
of  the  Qerman  tianilaiion),  so  also  in  Tartarian  (see 
Kkpioth's  Tour  in  Caucasas,  II.  275):  in  Persian  legkg: 
Arabic  hq  kq^  ex  sono  qaem  rostro  crepitante  edit.  Hindi 
laka  iaka;  Albanian  XeKeKe.  See  Boobart's  Hieroooicon^ 
III.  88.- 


15.  Ummi  Mie.    «|y!T  T^  T-  ^]}^  ^^^y  "Water 

Mother,"  probably  what  we  call  the  Water  Hen,  2Rd7> 
line  56.  It  is  also  written  t^Jj^  <^^  ]}  f^  (Mother 
of  Waters),  same  plate  line  6 ;  and  in  the  Proto-ChaldiBaB 
yersion  it  stands  thus  :  ^Y»*rf  Tl  >-T<T9  which  has  the  same 
meaning,  since  the  first  sign  means  mother^  the  second  loo^, 
and  the  third  bird^ 


1«.  ItSUr  Mushi.  ^]  C:^  ^  <!-  •'•.  Bird  of  Night, 
probably  the  Owl,  2  R  40,  line  29  ;  and  again  2  R  37,  line  31, 
i^lt  the  same. 

17.  ItSUr  rabi.  ^f  ^^  t]"^  ^  (llterally  "  the  Great 
Bird"),  2R37,  line  10,  explained  pazpaa  or  pcUch-patA, 
This  is  unknown,  unless  it  be  the  Hindi  petcha  or  piUcha^  an 
Owl,  which  Pott  mentions  in  the  same  page  of  the 
Zeitschrift. 


!»•  ItSUr  titsi.  ^y  <^  V^y  ^  'pyy.~2R37,  line40. 
This  may  mean  a  Bird  of  Omen ;  for  tUsu  is  used  for  Inek, 
lot,  fortune.  The  Proto-ChaldaBan  translation  is  ►-y<T^  ^\ 
which  means  hirdy  followed  by  •^yj-^  ^^yy^  ^'  "^^^ 
Proto-Chaldaean  or  Accadian  word  »-y<yV'  ^}  "  a  bird " 
also  occurs  in  Unes  41,  48,  and  49,  besides  lines  32,  33,  in 
which  the  conmiencement  is  broken  ofil  It  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  well  established. 

19-  NaBhrU.  S\  ^  i^yiy*  P"'o^%  ^^  Eagle.— 2Ra7,  line  9. 
Ueb.  ^\2^3  aquUoy    Arab,  id*    Syriac  tuuhraJ*    This  word  is 


*    The  Coptic  hM  notker  (Tattam's  Egyptiaa  Dictionary,  p.  815>    Is  this  an 
•odeni  Egyptian  word? 


} 
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translated  in  the  other  language  by  ^Y|[  ^TTT  ^TTT^ 
Eru^  or  using  Hebrew  letters  y\jf  (for  ^Yl  often  replaces 
the  Hebrew  y).  Now  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how 
closely  this  corresponds  to  the  old  German  Aro^  an  Eagle 
(see  GrafiTs  Alt-hoch-deutech  Dictionary,  p.  432).  He  com- 
pares also  the  Gothic  ara  and  Nord.  ari.  But  the  word  Aar 
still  exists  in  modern  German,  and  its  compounds  Fisch-aar^ 
a  fishing  eagle  (falco  halisetus)  ;  Huhner  aavy  the  hen-harrier. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  Adel-art  (the  noble  eagle)  has 
become  Adler. 

As  regards  Eastern  languages.  Pott  says  that  the  Kurdish 
and  two  other  tongues  have  Al6y  an  eagle. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  found  that  ^Yl  ^J  YY 
Eru  is  a  Chaldee  word  for  some  kind  of  Eagle,  "^y  gryphus ; 
avis  rapax. — Schindler,  p.  157^. 

20.  Aganiniii     Tt    \   T*"'    Reeds.     Also  a  Marsh  where  reeds 

grow. — Bell,  line  7.     Heb.  Q^t^   ogam  ;   palus,  arundo :  plur. 

21.  Apparati.    ^^T   ^  B^]]  ]}  Vy,   Rushes.— Bell.  Une  7. 

This  is  the  Chald.  aparat,  niSt4»  ^  ^^^^  (^e  Buxtorf, 
p.  197). 

^^  He  hid  himself  kireb  agammi  u  apparati^  among  the 
reeds  and-  rashes :  and  his  lurking  place  could  not  be  found." 
(Account  of  the  escape  of  Merodach-  Baladan,  on  Bellino's 
Cylinder.) 

22.  Shanat    "^If    i^T   ^T»    »  Year.— 2RI2,  llnen.     Also 

RI6,  27,  spelt  in  the  same  way;  where  'Hhe  hardest-time 
of  the  year"  is  spoken  of.  Another  spelling  is  Sanncu,  ^^^  ^Y 
a  year,  Bell,  line  49,  which  passage  I  have  translated  '^  during 
sixteen  years,"  Ac.     The  Heb.  H-tZ^  annus  agrees  exactly. 

23.  Arakh.      ]}    tt]]    -<^*^^fflF>    «•  Month.— 2  R  12,  line  15. 

This  word  agrees  entirely  with  the  Heb.  fyyy  iraJch  or  yaraJck, 
a  month. 

*  Zeitachrih  fUr  die  Kande  des  Morgenlandes,  p.  31. 
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Another  spelling  is  Arkhu,  (^»-'^^<]  ^]<],  2  R  40,  line  41, 
and  again  2Rl,  No.  85,  whicb  is  rendered  >-^*"^I>  the  usoal 
sjmbol  for  a  "month." 

24.  Tamili     ^y  ^^y>   a  Day ;  plur.  tami,  ^^  (^,   Days.— 

Phill.  1,  16  ;   fiell.  35.    An,  extremely  common  word. 

25.  Lilati     The  Night.     This   word    seldom  occurs.     It   is  very 

interesting  as  being  exactly  the  same  with  the  Heb.  rww»' 
In  2R32,  line  18,  after  certain  phrases  in  which  the  word 
tamu  occurs,  such  as  tamu  pani  and  tamu  makhrt  (the  day 
before,  or  a  former  day),  we  rea<l : 
Lilatu.  ►-^T<T  >-^Y  YJ  t^^^l^,  Night :  which  is  explfdned 
im  A^  ^T  y^  SakW  tomi,  « the  dark  part  of  the 
day,"   from  Heb.  ^ntt^>-  obscurus,  niger. 

In  2  R  25,  line  25,  the  word  tamu  (day)  is  immediately 
followed  by  its  correlative  Lilahi^  night  (spelt  as  before). 
And  it  is  observable  that  tamu  is  explained  by  two  Hebrew 
words,  viz.,  by  immu.  -AJfl-  ^^>  which  is  the  Heb.  yy^  dtes^ 
and  by  urru    TJMf   ^TT I>   ^^ic^  is  ^^®  Heb.  '^•^{^  Ituc, 

In  a  long  list  of  the  gods  on  the  Tablet  K  220  the  god  of 
day  and  the  god  of  night,  tamu  and  liloy  stand  next  each  other, 
►.>f-  -^y  and  »->f-  »-^ J<J  »-^y .  It  i»  doubtful  whether 
the  words  >—  ^^  ^  <^  ^<  as  Ulatti  (R32,  18) 
signify  '^  in  the  night,"  that  passage  containing  mystical  praises 
of  the  god  Ninev. 

Observation. — Herodotus  says  (III.  8)  that  the  Arabians  wor- 
shipped only  two  gods,  Dionysus  and  Urania.  These  were 
undoubtedly  the  Sun  and  Moon  (see  the  notes  of  Commen- 
tators on  the  passage).  Herodotus  adds  that  the  Arabians 
called  the  moon  Alilat.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
called  her  Sarrat  ha  lilat^  Queen  of  the  Night;  which  would 
easily  be  mistaken  by  a  foreigner  for  a  proper  name.  Queen 
Halilat. 

There  is,  however,  another  explanation  possible,  viz.,  that 
ilXiXar  may  have  meant  the  planet  Yenxia.    *Y\i^  XGL<(srcL\&% 
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star  IB  called  77^1!  ui  Isaiah  xiv.  12.  CoDsidered  as  a  goddess, 
her  name  among  the  Arabians  woold  be  n^^^ily  which  is 
nearly  identical  in  sound  with  AXiXar, 

Herodotus  adds,  that  the  Arabians  called  the  sun   OrotaJU 
With  respect  to  this  important  passage  I  have  a  conjecture 
to    offer,   which  perhaps   is    new.     I  think    that    Orotal   is 
undoubtedly   the    Chaldee   word    TtO^M    "*  dish  of  gold" 
(Ezra  i.  9).     If  the  G  in  this  word  were  pronounced  gntturallj 
it  would  sound  as  nearly  as  possible  Orotal,    But  in  order  to 
make  this  clearer  I  will  add,  that  the  Greek  AiaKOs  (whence 
the  English  dish  and  A.  Sax.  dish^  and  Swedish  diskar^  dishes) 
meant  originally  a  round  plate;  but  afterwards  came  to  mean 
anything  flat  and  circular,  as  a  quoit,  a  disc,  the  disc  of  the 
sun.     So  in  Persian  the  same  word  (kdsah)  signifies  a  round 
dishy  cup,  saucer,  &c.y  and  also  the  disc  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
The  word  tashi  in  the  same  language  possesses  the  same  two 
meanings.    On  this  subject  I  will  make  a  short  quotation  from 
a  former  work  of  mine  (English  Et3rmologies,  p.  211).    "Several 
nations  seem  to  have  remarked  an  analogy  between  the  light 
of  the  two  great  luminaries  and  the  colour  of  the  two  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver.   This  is  partly,  no  doubt,  fanciful  and 
poetical,   but    nevertheless   it   is   remarkable   enough  .that   it 
should  exist  at  all :   such  a  coincidence  being  entirely  casual 
and  fortuitous  in  its  nature.     The  silvery  light  of  the  moon  is 
quite    proverbial.     For   this   reason    the   moon    in   India    is 
ehandr<ty  from  chandy  silver.     And  in   Persian  poetry  she  is 
"  the  silvery  orb,"   tasht^isimin.    The  sun  is  sometimes  called 
in  Persian  Zartiuhti  or  tasht-i-zery  the  golden  orb  {zer^  gold  ; 
taskty  a  disk).     And   in   honour  of  the  sun,  I  conceive,  was 
named  the  celebrated  philosopher  Zerdttshty  whom  the  Greeks 
have  called  Zoroastery  retaining  the  first  part  of  his  name, 
but  altering    the  second    into   Aarpov,    equivalent   in  their 
language  to  the  Persian  tashty  an  orb  or  disk." 

Supported  by  these  analogies,  it  does  not  seem  a  rash 
supposition  that  the  Arabians  may  have  called  the  sun 
Orotal,  with  the  meaning  of  "the  golden  disc/' 
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It  mftj  be  added,  that  the  first  Zoroaster  was  evidently 
mythical  (probably  a  mere  name  for  the  sun  himself),  fierosna 
informs  ns  (as  qnoted  by  Syncellus)  that  Zoroaster  was  the 
first  king  of  the  Babylonians  (Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies, 
Vol.  1,  p.  195).  And  so  also  the  San  was  fabled  to  have 
been  one  of  the  {Mimseval  kings  of  Egypt. 

2«-  Tahu  or  TahhU.  ^f  '-y<y  ^TTT^^  Darkness.  This 
translation  is  only  offered  as  probable.  It  rests  on  the 
following  grounds :  On  the  Tablet  2R32,  line  19,  LiUUu^  the 
night,  is  rendered  by  the  word  Tahu  (written  as  above). 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Tablet  2R25,  line  25, 
where  liUUu  is  rendered  tahatu  or  takkatu  -^Y  ll<  YI  Jl^]^, 
which  only  differs  from  the  former  word  by  the  addition  of 
the  servile  J^  so  usual  in  Hebrew.  Now  I  think  that  this 
may  posdbly  be  the  word  ^HJl?  which  is  found  in  Gen.  i.  2, 
where  it  is  said  ^^  the  Earth  was  tahu  and  bahu^  or  '^  tohm 
and  bohuJ"  If  so,  the  meaning  would  be  ^  the  Earth  was 
darkness  and  emptiness." 

^-  AbnU.  ^^y  ^>^T'  Stone.— Birs  N.  20.  The  other 
cylinder  has  the  variant  spelling  Abnam  ^^Y  >-Y<Y'ij^. 
This  word  agrees  exactly  with  the  Heb.  ^^M,  a  stone. 

2*'  KaSpa.      I^    5if=>    silver.— 2  R  58,  line  e?  of  col.  2.     This 
agrees  entirely  with  the  Chald.  t^CD3  silver. 

29.  KhuraSSU.  ^y<y  tt:]]  ^^,  GoU.  This  follows  the 
preceding  word,  ibid.  The  oblique  case  is  Khurassi 
>-Y<Y  ^^TY  ^^yT>  *s  ^^  *^®  phrase  "a  sceptre  of  gold." — 
2R19,  line27. 

This  word  is  evidently  the  original  of  the  Greek  ^x^pvaos. 
It  also  agrees  entirely  with  the  Heb.  V^^PT  go^<l* 

^^'  Zamati  ??  ^«  'r^®  name  of  a  stone  exceedingly  prized 
by  the  Assyrians.  It  is  mentioned  continually,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  what  it  was.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  offered,  but  I  do  not  see  that  any  proofa  ha.vQ  V^^^ 
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brought  forward,  and  therefore  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  a 
different  solution.  The  first  difficulty  is  found  in  the  trans- 
literation of  the  word,  for  the  sign  'X^  has  so  manj  different 
Taluea  that  they  cause  perplexity.  I  find  a  passage  in 
2R19,  line  27,  which  says  *Mn  my  right  hand  I  held  a 
sceptre  of  gold  and  ttknt  stone ;"  while  the  P.  C.  translation 
in  line  24  has,  '^  in  my  right  hand  a  sceptre  of  gold  and 
II  4^  stone,"  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  reverse  of  the  tablet, 
lines  47  and  48,  we  read  ^^  I  took  possession  of  a  quarry  (or 
minel)  of  three  (specified)  sorts  of  stone."  The  third  is  the 
II  <^  in  Proto-Chaldsean,  which  is  translated  uknie 
^^V^Y  pSxl  ^^  in  Assyrian,  the  same  as  before.  There- 
fore I  think  there  is  considerable  probability  that  vknt  was 
the  true  Assyrian  name  of  the  stone.  Now  we  find  in 
Hebrew  a  word  not  unlike  this,  namely,  p^  or  in  Syriac 
N2JIH>  ^^  PIH  (Buxtorf),  which  has  the  signification  of 
phiala,  crater,  sc3rphus,  drc.,  according  to  Schindler  and 
others.  The  LXX  render  it  Kparrjp  ropevTOs.  Now 
supposing  for  an  instant  that  this  may  be  the  same  word 
with  the  Assyrian  ttkniy  let  us  consider  of  what  kind  of  stone 
which  could  be  ropevro^^  or  shaped  by  the  turner's  art, 
cups,  goblets  and  vases,  were  ever  made  by  the  ancients  ? 
The  answer  will  perhaps  be — the  onyx  stone ;  for  that 
precious  stone  was  much  used  for  the  smaller  kind  of  vases, 
insomuch  that  onyx  is  used  absolutely  for  a  ^^  vase "  for  that 
reason.  Nardi.  parvus  onyx  (Hor.).  Unguentum  quod  onyx 
modo  parva  gerebat  (Martial). 

Commentators  are  agreed  that  onyx  (when  large  masses 
are  spoken  of)  means  alabaster.  Pavements  were  even  made 
of  it  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Romans : 

Tot&que  efinsus  in  aul& 
Calcabatur  onyj?.— Lucan. 

£t  tua  centenis  stat  porticus  alta  columnis, 
Calcatusque  tuo  sub  pede  lucet  onyx. — Mabt. 

*  The  vase  of  the  ancient  king  Nai*am  Sin,  found  at  Babylon,  was  of  alabauter. 
See  tbo  Article  Jhhaster  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  with  the  figures  of  Yasee. 
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This  precious  material  ovv^y  ovv'Xp9^  nn^iSy  is  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  its  being  transparent  like  the  nalL 
This  maj  be  so,  and  yet,  perhaps,  such  a  name  for  the 
stone  maj  have  been  miggesUd  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  the  native  name  tiknt^  which  is  not  unlike  ungtie.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  such  conjectures  are  uncertain,  let  ns 
proceed  to  enquire  what  was  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  onyx, 
the  value  and  great  estimation  of  which  are  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  passage  in  Genesis  ii.  12,  ^'  The  river  Pison  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah.  The  gold  of  that  land  is  good ; 
there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone.^'  The  original  Hebrew 
^^  DHQ?*  I^  1^  probable  that  this  was  pronounced  «am,  ^ma; 
or  else  shajiiy  shama;  'and  if  we  add  the  usual  feminine 
ending,  the  letter  jn,  it  will  become  sarmt  or  aharaat.  My 
conjecture  therefore  is,  that  this  was  the  precious  !I  'X'^ 
zamat  .stone. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Bible  calls  Havilah  ^'the  land  of 
the  onyx  stone."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Annals  of  Esar- 
haddon  (R46,  col.  iv,  10)  which  greatly  resembles  this  in 
character:  '^  The  land  of  Bikni,  which  is  the  land  of  the  zanuU 
stone,**  This  land,  according  to  the  same  inscription,  bordered 
on  the  further  Media. 

31.  Bull      ►^T'^'    l^ii^' — Ex,     Vallanu-ya    as    hul    sar  makhri: 

Before  my  time,  during  the  life  of  the  late  king. — R  50,  col.  i.  7. 
Marduk  rahim  bul-su;  Marduk  who  loves  (or  cherishes)  the 
king's  life.— 2R38,*cOl.  iv.  53. 

32.  Bullut.     ^^^  J^    ^y>     Life.— 2  Rl 6,  line  44  of  last  col. 

In  this  passage,  hulliU  the  life  (of  the  king)  is  opposed  to 
mat  sarri  his  death  ^Y  ^^T  ^^  (in  line  42).  The  Proto- 
ChaJdflBan  translation  is  curious:  ^^  (king)  is  rendered  >-TT 
hel^  lord.  Death  is  rendered  durga  ^E]Mf  ^TTT-^*  *°^ 
Lifey  tili  >->-Y<  55^51-  The  latter  is  frequent  in 
Assyrian. 
BuUhut  signifies  '^  alive."  Beh.  line  67,  in  the  account  of  a  battle, 
^*I  captured  4182  of  them  alive,"  bultbut  \112ab\A\.. 
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33.  Bullna.  >^]^  Hit  -^'-•^  (plural),  Living.— Used  only 
in  the  Acluemenian  inscriptions.  ^^Ormnzd  made  the  Earth 
«..  and  the  lot  of  all  men  living  therein;"  nisi  as  lihbi 
buUna.     See  the  Art  Tnkiy  No.  39. 

34-  Bullul.  V^*--  <ty^  ^  <t]^f  to  Live.— 2  R38,  Une  48. 
Bnl-sn  as  tuki  lu-builul ;  may  he  live  a  life  of  good  fortune ! 

35.  Bull      ^^i^y    a   Year, — Oeeurs    frequently  on    the   Obelisk. 

Ex.gr.  >-  ^  ^y^  ^^y][  "In  my  fifth  year."  The 
plural  of  this  word  seems  to  be  palie^  jt  55t^y5y  JiTJ 
"  Grant,  0  Sun,  lobar  palie-ya ;  that  my  years  may  be  pro- 
longed r — R51,  col.  ii.  20,  of  the  Senkereh  Inscription. 

36.  Balati      ^y  »-^y  ^By>    Life.— Senk.col.  ii.  is.   «  Grant  me 

halat  tami  rukuti,  a  life  of  prolonged  days  I"  Birs  N.  col.  ii.  20, 
" Grant  me  haladam  dara  ^  »-^y  'j;>-^y<y  ^y<y  ^Jiyy  yi a  long 
life !"    Another  spelling  of  this  word  is  Balathu  ^  >-^y  T^^yy 

Nabonidus  says  (R  68,  22)  "  Grant  me  balathu  tami  rukuti ; 
a  life  of  long  days !"  From  this  form  of  the  word  the  adjective 
bulthut  "  afive  "  is  easily  derived.  We  also  find  the  participle 
Bal  "living,"  for  some  remarks  on  which  see  the  end  of  the 
article  Afut, 

m 

37.  NapishtU.     S\  t}}<  ^^^^   Life.— Bell.  line  7,   Napishtu 

ekhir;  he  saved  his  life.  It  also  means  the  Soul.  Bell,  line  19^ 
Napishtu  val  etzib ;  "  Not  one  soul  escaped."  On  one  of 
the  bulls  this  phrase  is  changed  for  ^^  Edu  val  etztb"  not 
one  escaped.  Chald.  ^^py  ^^^^>  ^^  other  passages  also  I 
think  that  napishtu  signifies  one  or  aione.  Napishtu  is  the 
Hebrew  ^M  anima, 

38.  2iii      ^^yy^'  ^^^®- — "^^^  plural  is  always  written   >-yy'ij^  \^^  • 

Ana  suzup  zi-su,  to  save  his  life. — Obel.  79  and  in  many  other 
passages.  There  is  an  inscription  (R35)  on  the  statues  of 
Nebo,  which  some  great  officers  of  state  presented  to  the 
temple  of  that  god,  pro  salute  domini  regis.      In  line  8  we 
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read  tbat  they  were  dedicated  ^^ana  ti  (for  the  health)  of 
the  King ;  and  ana  ti  (for  the  health)  of  Queen  Semiramis  his 
wife;  ana  ti  zisu  Yl  ^T  ►">"Y<  ^^Tf^  n^  T  (^^^  the  health 
of  their  lives)  the  happiness  of  their  years,  the  tranquillity 
of  their  Honse  and  of  their  people."  The  word  ti  I  have 
transhUed  ^^  health,"  but  perhaps  it  is  the  abbroTiation  of 
some  longer  word. 
^i  (life)  seems  a  non-Semitic  word;  it  greatly  resembles  the 
Doric  Greek  fi;v  to  live,  ^rj  he  lives. 

38,  TuM.  5^^  ^]^>  Fortune,  Good  Luck  (in  the  oUiqae 
eases;  the  nominative  case  is  ttthu), — I  have  already  (see 
No.  34)  given  an  example  of  this  word — bul-su  as  tuki  lu- 
buUul ;  may  he  live  a  life  of  Good  Fortune ! — 2  Rd8,  coL  ii.  48, 
So  in  the  Inscription  of  Nabonldus  (R69,  ool.  ii.  50)  where 
the  King  says  the  long  sought-for  ^'foundation  stone"  of  the 
temple  was  at  last  found  '^  partly  through  my  good  luck  (€uH), 
and  partly  through  my  ardent  zeal." 

But  the  very  important  and  frequent  use  of  this  word  in 
the  Achaamenian  inscriptions  induces  me  to  make  a  short 
extract  from  a  former  paper  of  mine  on  one  of  those  inscrip- 
tions (R.A.S.  Vol.  19,  page  264).  It  begins — "Ilim  rabu 
Ahurmasda,  sha  shamie  u  kiti  ibnu  ;  sha  nisi  ibnu ;  sha  tttki 
ana  nisi  iddinnu ;  sha  ana  Dariaus  ear  sha  sarin  madut  ibnu." 
Of  which  I  gave  the  following  Latin  translation  : — '*  Deorum 
summus  Oromasdes  qui  caelum  et  terram  creavit ;  qui  homines 
creavit ;  qui  fortunam  cujusque  hominibus  dedit ;  qui  Darium 
regem  regum  multorum  creavit."  And  then,  in  order  to  justify 
my  translation  of  tuki  as  ^^/ortunam  cu^usque"  I  added  the 
foUowiug  note : — Tuki,  A  great  many  conjectures  have  been 
offered  respecting  this  unknown  word.  Some  have  translated 
"qui  vitam  hominibus  dedit,"  but  this  differs  too  little  in 
meaning  from  the  preceding  phrase  ^^  qui  homines  creavit." 
Others  render  it  "  who  hath  given  food  to  men."  And  many 
other  things  might  be  suggested. 
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But  if  we  consider  the  seqiience  of  ideas  we  shall  see  that 
they  are: — 

1.  Ormuzd  is  the  greatest  of  the  gods. 

2.  He  created  Heaven  and  Earth. 

3.  He  created  Men. 

4.  All  their  various  fortunes  are  dependent  on  his  will. 

5.  And  he  has  willed  that  Darius  should  be  king  of  the  world. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  superfluous  in  this  solemn  exordium, 
as  the  mention  of  "food"   would  assuredly  be. 

TuJd  much  resembles  the  Greek  word  Tv^fj.  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  the  resemblance  is  accidental  or  not.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  supposing  that  this  Greek  word  could 
be  adopted  into  the  Assyrian  language ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  had  been  intercourse  between  the  two  nations 
long  before  the  age  of  Darius. 

There  is  a  curious  variation  of  this  word  in  an  inscription 
of  Xerxes  (Westergaard-s  C),  where  the  phrases  are  exactly 
the  same,  but  instead  of  t'ku  we  find  dunka  t^  JlII  ^""^^^ , 
But  so  also  in  Greek:    compare  Tv')(rj  with  Tuyx^aveiv, 

Westergaard's  H  has  "  Oromasda,  who  made  Heaven  and 
Earth  and  the  Waters ;  who  gave  all  their  various  fortunes 
to  the  men  that  dwell  therein  ;*'  sha  tuki  gabbi  iddinnu  nisi 
as  libbi  buUuS,. 

Westergaard's  E  says,  "  who  gave  their  lot  (UJcu)  to  men, 
and  gave  royalty  (earruti)  to  Xerxes." 

The  inscription  of  Darius  at  Hamadan  varies  from  the 
rest,  and  says  "who  gave  all  prosjyerity  io  men-"  sha  gabbi 
nukhsu  ana  nisi  iddinnu.  The  form  duku  appears  to  occur 
R59,  line  66,  where  the  king  says  that  he  was  Marduk's  vice- 
gerent upon  earth.  "  Thou  hast  made  me  ruler  of  all  men, 
to  watch  over  them  all,  like  thy  own  exalted  providence ;"  kima 
duku-ka  billu,  which  is  written   K^  ^Qf    ®['   duku. 

40.   NSiTUi      ^T     Tt    ^^'     *   River.— 2  R50,  Hjol.  iv.  5.      It    is 
there   explained    1*    T^ ,    which  is  the  usual  symbol  for  a 
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river.  This  word  is  found  in  Hebrew,  ^"i^^Jlumen,  The  obliqae 
case  is  nari  ^T  ^TTkT)  2RI65  line  19,  cu  nari  taJbhalty  to 
immerse  in  the  river;  perhaps  from  Hebrew  7^10  immersit. 
Ana  nam  ;  into  the  river. — 2  RIO,  line 6,  spelt  ^j  TI  ^TTT. 

41.  Idikkur.  ^t  {]^  '^VU  ^^  (th<mgh  pambly  this  should 
he  read  Idiklatjy  the  River  Tigris. — 2  R50,  col.  iv.  7.  It 
is  there  explained  Yl  ]Q  >f-  JL^  ^3^ »  which  is  the 
usual  name  of  the  Tigris.  Idikkur  (or  Idiklat)  is  the  biblical 
Hiddekely  in  the  original  Hebrew  ^pTtn*  This  was  one  of  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise.  The  LXX  render  it  Tiypi,^y  in  which 
almost  all  commentators  have  followed  them.  (See  Gen.  ii.  14.) 
According  to  Rawlinson  in  R.A.S.  Vol.  11,  page  159,  the  Tigris 
was  called  in  ancient  Persian  Tigrd,  and  in  the  accusative 
case  Tigrdm.  He  says :  ^'According  to  the  consentaneous 
testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  the  term  signifying 
in  the  old  Persian  language  '^an  arrow"  was  applied  to  the 
river  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  its  current ....  and 
it  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  term  which  has  been  softened  in 
modem  Persian  into  tir" 

He  observes  further,  that  the  Chaldee  name  of  the  river 
IB  t^73*7,  but  that  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  write  n^H^*!'* 
He  justly  rejects  Gesenius's  opinion,  that  Hiddekel  was  a 
Hebrew  word  unconnected  with  Tigris. 

In  the  Behistun  Inscription,  line  34,  the  Tigris  has  its  usual 
name  >l-  jt^  ^3Sk  >  ^^*  ^^  ^^®  ^^^7  °®^^  ^°®  ^*  ^  called 
the  Diktat  ^  ^^^'i   i<  • 

Strabo  says  that  Tigris  meant  ^^  an  arrow "  in  the  Median 
language:  MrfBeov  Ttypvp  koKovvtcdv  to  ro^evfia,^  Pliny 
says  ^^  qua  tardior  fluit  Diglito ;  unde  concitatur,  a  celeritate 
Tigris  incipit  vocari ;  ita  appellant  Medi  sagittam." 

•  I  may  observe  in  passing,  that  this  Jl72l^*T  digkU,  in  the  sense  of  "arrow  ** 
or  "  arrows,*'  forms  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Tiglath  Pilesor.  That  monarch's 
mune,  in  Assyrian,  begins  with  ^T  T^J  »--<]< 9  which  is  the  most  usual  term 
for  **  arrows." 

t  Ed.  Kramer,  Vol.  2,  p.  46. 
VOL.  III. — [HBW  SBBIBS].  tk 
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42.  BurattU.    V^*^  ^^^  ^TB »  *^®  Eupliratee.— 2  R  50,  col.  iv.  8. 

This  name  stands  next  on  the  tablet  to  Idikkor,  the  Tigris, 
It  is  explained  by  ]]  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^]^,  which  is 
the  usual  name  of  the  Euphrates.  But  Burattu  also  occurs 
very  often.  This  is  obviously  the  Heb.  niD>  whence  the 
Greek  name  Ev<f>paTT)9. 

43.  ]SjB^     Tv,    Water. — Ha  abbuslu.   Bell,  line  49;   the  water  was 

dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun;  from  Heb.  ^7\2^  ^^ 
ardore  coctus  est  (Gesenius).  Y!  Y!  ]^  water  of  the  river, 
ex,gr,  2R18,  line  35,  "Water  of  the  Tigris  and  water  of 
the  Euphrates." 

44.  GkbtUt     5t1p^   ^^    ^»   the  Hand.— Birs  N.  line  14.     "He  • 

placed  in  my  hand  the  sceptre  of  justice."  Often  written 
KcUu^  in  constr.  Kati  ^Y  >--<Y<,  2R17,  col.  iv.  68,  and  46, 
line  46.    In  both  places  it  is  rendered  by  the  P.O.     ^Y    Hand. 

R  59,  line  64,  the  king  says,  in  his  prayer  to  Marduk,  "  I 
am  the  creature  of  thy  hand ;"  binut  gati-ka  55il5  *^y<  C^T— Y 

45.  TmnTI.      -^4f   "T^'    *^®  ^^^^^    Hand.— So   in    Heb.   rtfyy 

dextra. 

46.  SumilUi     ^    \^    ]^»    the   Left   Hand.— Agrees   exactly 

with  the  Heb.  *:JM?Dttr  sinister.  -^4f  ^  ^  I*^  ]^ 
sip  ^r  <  ^:  W[  Imnu,  sumilu,  pani,  u  arku :  (they  dug) 
right  and  left ;  before  and  behind  (in  search  of  the  foundation 
stone). — Great  Inscription  of  Nabonidus,  col.  ii.  54  (R  plate  69). 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hincks  for  this  translation.  I  will  observe 
that  in  the  preceding  line  51  ^^T-A^ffl*  ^^  seems  to  mean 
'  now  (Chald.  7y3).  The  sense  will  be  "  Now  I  assembled  my 
army  and  commanded  them  to  search  and  dig."  The  next 
letter  after  kun  should  probably  be  corrected  to  te^. 
"  people." 

These  two  words  imnu  sumilu  occur  together  in   2R19, 
col.  ii.  54.      I  carried  (.-*.)  in   my  right  hand,  in  imni-ya 

^  ^\    -^^T   PPF-   ^^y?^    *°^  ^  carried  ( )  in  my 

left  hand,  in  smiili-ya  t^  >^Y     ^Y   Y>*  >-E]^   ^T?- 
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*7^  Zidai  •-fy^^  ^yy  C^^  P.CX  the  mght  Hand,— Hence 
Beth  Zida  (spelt  as  ahovej^  a  aplendid  temple  (or  rather  class 
of  temples)  continuallj  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.    . 

The  name  means  literally  domus  foriunata^  becanse  the 
right  hand  was  always  esteemed  fortunate.  Zida  is  probably 
the  Arabic  *13^0  Fortana  bona :  felicitas :  fatum  (and  I  believe 
the  goddess  of  good  fortune  had  that  name).  Schindler 
(p.  1231)  also  gives  the  adj.  T'J^Dj  which  he  transcribes 
saidy  and  renders  felix^  beattcSy  fortunatus. 

I  now  return  to  the  phrases  quoted  in  No.  46,  from  2  R 1 9. 
*'  In  my  right  hand  "  is  translated  in  Proto-ChaldsBan,  It  zida 
mu  ^^y  '-yy  V"  ^y  >^ ;  and  "  In  my  left  hand "  is 
translated.  It  itbu  mu  ^^^y  ^T[l  ^*^  ^^-  ^^  signifies 
'^hand,"  as  in  Assyrian,  and  in  Heb.  "^  mawus;  mu  is  an 
affixed  pronoun,  ^^mt/"  It  muy  my  hand.  See  2  R 10,  line  20, 
where  the  P.C.  ^»iAy  ^^  it  hi  (his  hand)  is  rendered  in 
Assyrian  idi-^u  ^^  M>IN  I*  ^^  ^^  ^^  observed  that  the 
P.C.  word  for  the  ''left  hand"  commences  with  the  sign 
>-yTT,  which  is  it  or  id.  I  therefore  read  it  itbu.  But  Oppert, 
page  339,  line  5,  gives  the  value  kap  to  this  sign.  If  so,  the 
"left  hand"  would  be  hahhu^  which  may  be  the  word  1^3 
infirmus  (Sch.),  therefore  meaning  "  the  weak  hand." 

This  new  word  Zida  (the  Right)  may  possibly  help  to 
explain  the  obscure  Chaldee  adverb  adar  zida  V^^Kyilt^y 
which  occurs  in  Ezra  vii.  23.  Gesenius  translates  it  recU,  He 
says  it  is  a  non-Semitic  word,  probably  borrowed  firom  the 
Persian  or  some  other  foreign  language.  Our  authorised  trans- 
lation has  ^^ diligently "  "Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the 
God  of  heaven,  let  it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the 
Gk>d  of  heaven." 

If  the  word  comes  from  Zidoy  I  think  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  explained : — 

(1)  It  may  mean  "very  rightly,'  giving  to  "^TN  the 
sense  of  very  or  greaily.  For,  so  we  find  from  gazrin  ^'HtJ 
judges,   the    compound    adar-gazrin    p^tJITM    <5^©^   iudgea 
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(Dan.  ill. ;  see  Gesenius,  p.  18) ;  and  from  *T?Q  king,  *TyQ  ^Ttk 
"great  king,"  the  god  of  Sephairaim. 

(2)  Another  supposition  is  that  *^*7t4  in  this  word  was 
originally^^TJ^,  which  root  signifies  ordtnare^  to  set  in  order; 
so  that  adar  zida  would  be  "  in  right  order/'  "  Whatsoever  is 
commanded  bj  the  Lord,  let  it  be  done  in  right  order  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord." 


tt.  Annama.  '-Hh  '"^T  ^T'  *  Treaty  of  Peace.— 2  R  65,  4. 
A  word  formed  per  metathenn  from  the  Heb.  AmanOy  a 
treaty.  Gesenius  says  Jl^DM  /<^o?t«.  The  root  is  TQ^,  as 
a  sahst.  fides;  Veritas;  as  an  Bd^fidtis  (see  the  next  No.). 

♦9.  MamitU.  t]  itX:  ^-tth  *  Promise,  Faith.— 2  R  65, 4. 
Mamitu  as  eli  mitsri  annama  ana  akhati  iddinu ;  they  gave  a 
promise  (or  pledged  faith)  to  one  another,  to  make  a  firm 
treaty  of  peace.  This  word  mamitu  (pledge,  promise)  is  easily 
derived  from  the  Heb.  pit2^  fides. 

In  line  7  we  read  that  the  above  "promise"  was  duly 
performed,  and  th^t  the  kings  of- Assyria  and  Babylonia  (or 
rather  their  successors)  annama  vJcinu^  established  a  firm  treaty 
of  peace. 

50.  Shabatii       V    "^T   \^       ^Vi\   f^»    conspirators    {Ut. 

"sworn  men"). — R50,  col.  ii.  8,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Babylonian  conspirators  were  chained  together  in  gangs.  From 
Heb.  JQti^  juranre.     (Lat.  conjurati^  conspirators.) 

51.  AkkhaTi     ^^Sf -^^,  Foreign.— AUus,  alienus.    Heb.-^pJM 

alivs.  All  the  AohaBmenian  kings  style  themselves  ^Hhe 
great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  nations  of  every 
foreign  tongue ;"  sha  akkhar  lishan  gabbi.     In  their  inscriptions 

the  word  is  spelt  X:t]  }}<  <T'-'-II<T  <>'  X^t^  }}<  '^T!<T> 
or  ^^!   AriN  in  the  inscription  of  Hamadan. 

*    Such  transpositions  are  common   in  Hebrew,  for  instance,   %\ti7\0   fo 
y>TyO    Kertw.— Gesen. 
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^^  Du  Bha  akkhari.    ^MW^t]  }]<  -!!<!'  *^ 

Idol,  a  God  of  the  Foreigners.— 2  R  4,  No.  729.  This  is  a 
remarkable  gloss,  inasmuch  as  it  agrees  exactly  with  the 
Hebrew  phrase  so  frequent  in  *the  Old  Testament  t^^^ri  vM 
D'nnM  Elohim  akharim.  Idols;  literally  "other  gods"  or 
"foreign  gods." 

The  P.O.  translation  is  Gd  "JlV^  dSS^  which,  therefore, 
signifies  an  idol  in  that  language. 

For  Ilu  see  No.  1,  where  it  is  spelt  in  a  similar  manner. 


SS. 


54. 


Kiarran.    ^^  tt]]  '-Hh'  *  ^^  (**"®  ^^  ^^™ 

is  Kharranu  -^fc  E^IT  "S^)' — 2  R  38,  line  25.  Ana  mat 
Illipi  azzabit  kharranu  illamu-ya;  I  took  the  road  straight 
before  me  to  the  land  of  Illipi. — Bell.  1.  28.  This  phrase 
^^azbtt  kharratiy"  I  took  the  road,  becomes  in  the  sha  or 
causaUve  conjugation  ^'ttshazbit  kharran"  I  made  (another 
person)  take  the  road.  Of  this  I  will  give  an  example: 
R40,  32 — They  had  fled  over  the  sea  to  the  land  of  the  Susians 
....  I  brought  back  the  fugitives  in  Syrian  ships,  and  /  made 
thetfk  take  0ie  road  to  Assyria ;  ushazbit  kharran  Ashur-ki. 

-Oflraffi  ^^T  ^^11  t^"^'  *  ^^*^' — Agrees  exactly  with 
the  Heb.^  T^^  derek^  via :  iter. — 2  R  38,  line  25.  I  opened 
ways  over  lofty  mountains  and  amira  duruk-mn^  I  made  with 
labour  their  roads  |][  i^  ^Jiyf  i^].  ^  ^X^  J  ^]y}'— 
0pp.  Khors.  plate  1,  line  15.  I  deduce  amira  from  the  very 
common  word  mir  "  work,"  which  is  found  in  such  phrases  as 
"  ana  epish  miri  suati "  to  finish  this  work. 

Another  example  of  the  Hebrew  words  fT^l^  ^  road,  and 
*T^T  a  road,  is  the  following,  from  the  inscription  of  Tiglath 
Pileser,  R12,  56:  Arkhi  ithUi  by  lofty  roads;  durgi  la  pituti 
through  paths  not  opened  (or  not  made  practicable),  ushatik 
I   marched.       Thus  written:     ^T^^TT^^     ^     arkhi^    and 

The  printed  text  of  the  above  passage  has  tapituU^  bat 
I  think  this  must  be  a  mistake  (perhaps  of  t\ie  on^Tiai  wx^^ 
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for  la  pitiUi,  since  the  inscription  of  Sennacherib  (R  40,  4) 
has  urkhi  la  pituti. 

55.  UrkhUi  Hdf  "^T^T'  *  Road.— 2  R  38,  line  24,  where  it 
is  made  equivalent  to  *Kharran,  This  word  seems  to  occur 
in  R  59,  col.  ii.  21,  where  the  king  says  "  I  traversed  Kharanam 
namrazay  dangerous  roads ;  and  urukh  zumami,  paths  that  were 
(...)  (perhaps  arid  or  thirsty^  from  QQJf  sitihundus^  thirsty). 

This  word  Urukh  agrees  well  with  the  Heb.  H^l^  ^^ 
semita ;  which  is  only  used  in  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is  remarkable 
to  observe  how  many  common  Assyrian  words  are  poetical  in 
Hebrew.  The  resemblance  is  perhaps  still  closer  with  the 
Chaldee  rniM,  Sjrriac  ^TI^M,  a  way,  road,  journey. 

I  will  give  some  additional  examples  of  the  word.  In 
R40,  4,  urkhi  la  piUiUi  roads  not  opened. 

0pp.  Khors.  11,  line  110 :  The  king  of  Ethiopia  fled  from 
the  battle  and  took  the  road  to  a  place  of  safety.     Here  ^^  the 

road"  is  expressed  by  itrukh  ^TTT^  ^^  '^*'TTi  '  ^^*  *^® 
verb  "  he  took  "  is  lost  by  a  fracture.  Ashar  la  hart,  "a  place 
of  safety,"  occurs  also  on  the  Taylor  Cylinder  (R37,  18). 
Another  example  is  found  in  0pp.  Khors.  12,  line  114,  azzahat 
untkhsuy  which  Oppert  translates  "secutus  sum  viam  ejus." 
In  the  same  plate,  line  118,  is  a  remarkable  passage:  ^'Dalta, 
king  of  Illipi,  my  faithful  servant,  had  died,"  which  is  expressed 
by  illika  urukh  mutij  "  had  gone  the  road  of  death."  Oppert 
also  translates  it  ^Mverat  viam  mortis,"  except  that  he  takes 
the  verb  for  a  plural, 

6S.   Nisi,       5ffl    ^y^'     Men.— R  59,  line  64.  .  Thou   hast  given 
me  sarruti  kishat  nisi,  sovereign  power  over  the  races  of  men, 

iPhi  <J1-<V  #  XTT  ll^T  ^)  ^  <h-  Same 
j^late,   col.  ii.  29,    ^^   ^T    Sfy,    /y>-   in  nisi;  among  men. 

In  the  great  E.I.H.  Inscription,  col.  i.  44,  Ana  svtishur  nisi 
Kv"   ^T^>    "^or  the  government  of  men." 

This  word  answers,  though  not  very  closely,  to  the  Syriac 
Mtt^DM  ^o»K>;  )2f2  "Ii  ^^^  hominis,  i,€,  homo.  It  agrees, 
however,  more  nearly  with  the  Chald.  n\^2  homines. 
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^'  Ash&ti  *"  *^y  ^T'  *  ^^®' — ^fP^^  exactly  with  the 
Hebrew  a^uU,  uxor,  ntZ^M* 

Aehat-zUy  his  wife  >-  *^y  ^^^  JT^Tf  is  rendered 
in  P.O.  dam  hi  'jV^^T  ^i^,  -Oai»  signifying  "wife,"  and  bi 
**hifl."— 2R8,  line28. 

In  2Rd6,  line4d,  "a  wife"  is  expressed  bj  the  usual 
words  kkircU  .A  ^JlTT  £^T^>  and  khtrta  -A  {St  f^T^, 
and  to  these  is  added  culuxta  gp  ^TT  ^^^T-^ 

Some  tablets  contain  divine  lists,  and  when  the  name  of 
a  god  is  followed  hj  that  of  a  goddess,  dam  hi  "his  wife" 
18  frequently  added  (2  R  56 ;  2  R  59,  drc.).  But  sometimes  the 
scribe  uses  the  Assyrian  form,  dam  zu ;  thus,  Zarpanita  is  said 
to  be  "his  wife ;"  but  the  name  of  the  god  (probably  Marduk) 
is  effaced.— 2  R  59,  line  50. 

^^'  Shallllt.  t^  JBy  'ij^y,  Women.— In  2  R  65,  line  42,  "men 
and  women"  are  expressed  by  ^TIJ  \<^  'jV  T^TY  ^Y» 
But  in   2  R  38,  line  28,  and  again  line  40,   by    ^1^     ^^ 

^'  Saklat.  Women,  Wives.— 2  R  38,  line  42.  Here  "  men  and 
women  "  are  e3q)re8sed  by  ^Ty J  }<^  *>^yYrit:  >-^T  TJ  >->^< 
Saklati,  This  word  is  evidently  the  CLald.  saglOy.  vhXQJ^ 
conjux ;  uxor.     XMvPXi}    "  ^^^  wives." — Dan.  v.  2. 

'^"  IjllbUSta.  I^  '^'^  S^  ^!TT'  I^ress.— Agrees  entirely 
with  the  Heb.  \i^;27  vetiis^  but  especially  (see  Gesen.)  vtstis 
splendida.  In  2  R38, 34,  the  king  says:  I  gave  (addinu)  four* 
talents  (tikun)  for  a  dress  for  Marduk  and  Zarpanita.  Then  with 
a  noble  dress  (luhvMa  rahita)^  a  dress  of  gold  (Ivhusta  khuroMi) 
Marduk  and  Zarpanita  I  adorned  them  (lu-^ahhi  suntUi), 
He  then  names  a  great  number  of  precious  stones,  which 
cannot  easily  be  identified,  such  as  ini  MilvJcha  (eyes  of 
Ethiopia),  <fec.  (&c.  Altogether  I  think  nine  kinds  are  enume- 
rated, and  then  he  adds    /   5f^5?    T^TTT  *^TT   *^     ^ 

*  The  commencement  of  this  passage  is  soantwbat  injured. 
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u  abni  il  sha  muHSu  naahku ;  ^^  and  oth^r 
stones  whose  names  I  have  forgot."     The  last  word  is  from 
Heb.  TX\i^2  ^  forget.     The  termination  in  ^  is  like  kaptakuy ' 
I  am  strong ;  and  many  other  verbs  (see  Annals). 

After  mentioning  the  precious  stones,  he  says  (line  47) :  I 
gave  them  (adcUnu)  for  the  ashrat  tit  ^TT^  ^^  Marduk  and 
Zarpcmita.  He  then  says:  Im-zahin  (I  adorned?)  mukkhi 
Ivhugti .  (with  woven  dresses)  iltUisun  rabUi  (their  great 
divinities).  The  verb  zahin  occurs  frequently;  always  in  the 
sense  of  adorning  a  temple:  perhaps  it  is  the  Arabic  W^^ 
which  Schindler,  page  497,  renders  ^^extulit  laudibus."  Mukkhi 
I  would  derive  from  n^  *®  weave  (Buxtor^  1186).  The  rest 
of  the  passage  relates  to  the  crowns  the  images  wore,  and  is 
of  somewhat  doubtful  construction  (line  52).  Agie  garni  tsircUi 
(crowns  of  lofty. . .);  agie  hilluti  (crowns  of  royalty);  simai  ilu 
(crowns  of  divinity);  sha  salimati  malati  (for  complete  dresses, 
or,  to  complete  their  dresses).  SalinuUi  is  probably  the 
Heb.  riD7tt^  ^^«  (^es-  964).  Malat%  Heb.  i^h'O  ^  <5om- 
|>lete. 

•!•  Aslir&ti  q^  ^TT^'  Divine  Images,  plural  of  Heb.  ashra 
rn'tt^M- — Gesenius  says  (p.  112)  Id<jlorum  simulacra.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  preceding  article;  "I  gave  these  splendid 
dresses  to  the  ashrat  (images)  of  Marduk  and  Zarpanita". 

^2'  Inii  ^  Sfy",  the  Eyes.  Singular  inu  ^^  ^. — But 
in  tablet  K,  214,  it  is  written  5i::YI  W-  EniL,  in  the  phrase 
enu  namirtjiy  a  far-seeing  ey^.  I^  E.I.H.  col.  vii.  35, 
Nebuchadnezzar  calls  Babylon  "Ir  nish  ini-ya  sha  aramu; 
the  city,  the  delight  of  my  eyea^  which  I  have  made  glorious." 
Here  <  j^-YY  are  eyes.  But  in  same  column,  line  16,  we  are 
told  that  "  former  kings  buiU  palaces  in  the  cities  which  were 
the  delight  of  their  eyes ;  nish  ini  sun." 

In  this  second  passage  ini  ^^  ^yy  "eyes"  shows  how 
the  Assyrians  pronounced  the  83nnbol  ^Y>-,  which  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  P.O.  language,  but  altered  it  by  adding 


I 
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two  vertical  strokes  to  signify  the  two  eyes.  So  also  they 
added  two  strokes  to  the  P.O.  signs  meaning  ears^  handsy  and 
feet. 

Nish  ltd  in  the  above  passage  is,  I  believe,  '^scopus 
ocnlomm ;"  something  on  which  the  eyes  are  steadfaatly  fixed. 
It  is  the  Heb.  Q^  scoptui  also  a  flag,  to  draw  the  eyes: 
vexillnm ;  signum  late  conspiciendum  (Ges.).  There  is  a  curious 
Litany  in  2  R 17,  prayers  for  protection  against  all  manner  of 
evils,  including  the  "  evil  eye,"  tnu  limtUta  ^^  ^^  >^^^y<Y 
>-Y<T^  '^Y;  see  line  31.  Here  the  P.C.  Version  renders 
tnu  by  <(y>-  and  "  evil "  by  /T^-TJ^T  •  Ini  agrees  exactly 
with  the  Heb.  ^y^y  the  eyes. 

«3-  Elib.  ^]}  ^]^y  a  Ship.— The  full  form  is  Elibbu 
^y][  ^y^  V"*-  • — 2  R  2,  No.  280,  where  it  is  explained  by 
t=TTT,  which  is  the  usual  symbol  for  a  ship.  JEltbba  is 
evidently  the  Sjrriac  word   l^D^t^  navts. 

There  are  several  examples  of  the  word  in  2  R,  plates  46 
and  62. 

Eiippi  iii  ^y][  ^y?:  ^y^  ^^  '^s^T<T'  «^^p«  ^^  ^^® 

gods  (which  probably  means  the  Arks  of  the  gods),  is  rendered 
in  P.C.  ^y  ^yyy  ^>y-  ^^TT'  ^7  which  we  see  that 
>->+-  ^^yy  ^8<8  the  plural  of  >->+-  a  god,  in  that  language. — 
See  2  R  46,  16. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  ^yi  ^y^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
one  of  these  gods  in  particular  (see  line  2  of  the  same  plate), 
viz.  that  of  the  god  >^>{-'  ^  TTT^y  >?- ,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
a  Syrian  god,  concerning  whom  there  is  a  very  curious  tablet 
inscription,  showing  how  his  ark,  or  perhaps  his  image,  was 
found  floating  down  the  river  Euphrates. 

By  siddi  eiippi  ^TTT  ^y^  ^  ^C  ^y,  2R62,  57, 
I  understand  "  the  side  of  a  ship  "  (see  article  Sidi).  In  the 
same  plate  are  mentioned  the  deck,  and  many  other  parts  of  a 
ship  as  yet  uncertain.,  Also  the  various  sizes  of  ships^  varying 
from  60  gur  down  to  5  gur* 
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64.  |£rl  >->f-  ^^Ty»  Babylon. — The  well-known  name  of  tliis 
citj  is  introduced  here  in  order  to  attempt  to  explain  the  eon- 
stniction  of  the  name  as  it  is  given  in  the  Cuneiform  writing. 
It  is  admitted  very  generally  that  Bah-ilu  signifies  ''  the  gate 
of  god,  or  of  the  gods;"  but  it  has  been  a  great  stumbling 
block  to  the  Assyrian  students  to  find  the  syllable  ^^TT 
Ra  in  the  name,  which  is  inconsistent  with  any  reading  of 
the  word  "Babylon." 

Now  we  see  from  the  preceding  article  (Elih)  that  the 
old  Accadian  or  Proto-Chaldaean  plural  of  >->?-  a  god,  was 
>->+-  ^CTY  El^^  9  consequently  "  the  gate  of  the  gods  "  was 
written  in  that  language  fczrl  ^Jh  ^^TTj  which  the  Semitic 
Babylonians  pronounced  Bah-ilu, 

^5.  SUftDIiai  ^  ^Hf"  ^T  '*^'  *^®  name  of  one  of  tbe 
principal  parts  of  the  City  of  Babylon. — E.I.H.  col.  viL  25. 
In  2  R  50  there  is  a  list  of  the  towers  (zt^guroU)  of  Babylonia. 
Suanna  is  named  first;  Borsippa  second.  In  the  same  plate 
there  is  a  list  of  the  duru  (fortresses,  fine  buildings,  royal 
residences,  &c.).  Suanna  is  again  named  first,  and  explained  to 
be  the  same  with  Imgur  Bel^  a  well-known  fortress  or  fortified 
quarter  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  Next  comes  the  often  mentioned 
building  Nihit  Bel^  which  is  explained  to  be  the  Shalkhu  of 
Suanna:  the  word  shalkhu  often  occurs  in  those  inscriptions 
which  treat  of  the  king's  great  public  works.  In  the  third 
place  comes  the  Dur,  or  palace,  of  the  city  of  Borsippa.  Now 
Babylon  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  which  shows  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  preceding. 

In  Bell,  line  14,  Belibus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  (high 
priest?)  of  the  temple  of  the  seven  planets  in  Suanna  city. 

66.  IminUi  -^4f  '^^  Day.— This  is  the  Heb.  ^V  cl^- 
In  2R25,  25,  it  is  explained  by  the  more  common  word 
^1  >^  tamtu,  a  day.  The  word  occurs  again  in  a  very 
important  passage  concerning  the  Sacred  Bulls,  carved  in  stone, 
which   stood   at  the  gates  of  the  palaces    (0pp.  Khors.  21^ 
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line  190):  ^*  May  the  guardian  bull,  the  protecting  deitj  (ilu 
nuualUmu)  watch  over  them  by  day  and  night!"  Immu  u 
nuuha  hirebsuf^  lisktapruy  -A^flf"  ^^  ^  ^^  V» 
This  is  said  of  the  palaces,  which  were  thus  supematurally^ 
protected.  Or  it  may  be  thus  translated:  ^^May  they  keep 
guard  within  them  day  and  night!"  Other  copies  of  thi» 
passage,  instead  of  ^May  and  night,"  have  daritk,  "for  ever,"^ 
or  "continually." 

Lisktapru  is  the  optative  of  the  T  conjugation  of  the  rerh 
^\SOf  ^  watch,  ex,  gr.  Psalm  cxlv.  "  The  eyes  of  all  T^^tt^^ 
watoh  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their  food."  Nehem.  ii.  13,. 
**  And  I  was  '^l^'tt^  looking  intently,  at  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 

^7.  Mushii  '^  ^y^-  Night— This  important  word  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr  Hincks  in  a  very  curious  little  tablet  K,  15, 
which  some  palace  functionary,  perhaps  the  chief  astronomer, 
sent  to  the  king  to  inform  him  of  the  exact  day  of  the  Equinox. 
It  runs  as  follows: — "On  the  sixth  day  of  the  first  month,  the 
day  and  night  are  equally  balanced :  twelve  hours  of  day,  and 
twelve  hours  of  night.  May  Nebo  and  Marduk  be  propitious 
to  my  lord  the  king!"  Thus  written:  '«^y  ►^  ^1*^)^1 
>T^  /T>-  tamu  u  mushi^  the  day  and  night,  ^mT  ^"^^^^  ElI 
meshJculv^   are  balanced  (Heb.  7p\i^). 

T?T    ^    ^^   ^    ^T*"'    ^  ^^^  mushl 
In   the   Annals   of  Ashurakbal  we   read    (see   R  21,  48) : 
*' Hence  I  departed,  and  I  marched  past  the  city  of  Nispi. 

I  rode  aU  night  5fl  "^  {]>-  {y'-]]<]  V^f  {]^  ^l 
mushi  artediy  and  reached  a  fortress  far  beyond  the  city  of 
Nispi,  which  the  man  called  Zab-Yem  had  made  his  strong- 
hold." In. the  next  plate  (R 22, 104)  there  is  a  very  similar 
passage :  "  I  crossed  the  river  Tigris — I  rode  all  night  kal 
vmsit  artedi  Jp  >^  /T>-  >--<y<,  and  I  reached  the  fortress 
of  Pitura."  And  R21,  53,  gives  an  account  of  the  nocturnal 
surprise  of  the  fortress  of  king  Arastu.     Mtuu  acU  namari 
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artedi,  I  rode  all  night,  until  the  dawn  of  day ;  nam  ThunuU 
etibir^  I  crossed  the  river  Thomat ;  as  bikhar  mhati^  with  the 
early  dawn,  I  reached  the  city  Ammali,  the  staronghold  of 
Arastu,  <kc.  <kc. 

Here  we  have  >^  ^  nig^t;  >-^T  ^Y  ^TTT  t^© 
dawn;  >-<  -AgE  ®8jrly  morning.  Heb.  "^pj^  niane,  prima 
lux .    ^m    '^*"Hf"    ^1 '    ^®^'  inU^j   diluculum,  Aurora. 

68.  Musishi  "^  F^TTT^*  ^^*  ^y  Night. — In  the  war 
between  Sargina  and  Merodach  Baladan,  the  latter  monarch, 
struck  with  a  sudden  terror,  fled  hy  night  from  Babylon  to  the 
city  of  Ikbi-Bel,  like  a  zudinna  bird.  What  bird  that  is  we  are 
left  to  conjecture.  The  words  are  ^^Kima  zudinni  ipparas  musish" 

The  verb  tjpparo*  will  be  found  in  a  former  article.  No.  12, 
^^  itsurish  ipparas,"  he  fled  like  a  bird.  It  comes  from  \Z^^Q 
expandit  (sc.  alas.).  The  plural  tpparsu  occurs  on  the  Taylor 
Cylinder,  col.  i.  18,  where  the  chiefs  defeated  in  battle  are 
compared  to  the  same  kind  of  birds:  ^'Kima  zudinni  khn 
nigitsi,"  like  frightened  zudinni  birds,  ipparsu  they  flew  away^ 
ashar  la  hart  to  a  place  that  was  undisturbed. 

The  word  nigitsi  ^jyj^  ^TT-^  ^T  ^TT  '^^  ^  think,  a 
niphal  form  from  the  Arabic  root  y^^  to  be  much  frightened, 
of  which  Schindler  gives  a  good  many  examples,  ex.  gr.  anima 
mea  ]iyW  turbata  est  valde ;  Psalm  vi.  "I  heard  thy  voice 
walking  in  the  garden  and  I  was  afraid,"  jlj^tj* 

^.  ^^I  ^Hf"  r^»  *^®  Stars  (pronunciation  uncertain). — In  the 
old  Hieratic  character  this  is  written  Z,^'  This  fact  was 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Norris.  The  nation  who  invented 
cuneiform  writing  appear  to  have  worshipped  the  stars  as  their 
gods.  Hence  the  symbol  for  "a  god,"  which  is  nothing  else 
than  the  primitive  image  of  a  star  ^f^  simplified.  In  R  24,  43, 
we  read  ^  I  captured  such  vast  flocks  of  sheep  that,  like  the 
stars  of  heaven,  no  one  could  count  their  number;  sha  kima 
^^][  >->^  y^w  >^>{^  ^Jy  minuta  laisu;  see  HI 9,  88;  On 
tablet  100,  ^^  Ishtar,  queen  of  the  stars,"  ^arro^  t^^I  ^Hh  T*^^ 
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70.  ArdOi     ^T'"*^TT<T  ^T'  *  Servant-— 2  RIO,  coL  ii.  15. 

71-  Ardllt  ^1*^11^1  ^  ^^^T'  Homage,  Prostratioii.— 
This  and  the  preceding  word  are  probably  derived  from  the 
Heb  "pn  to  fall  down.  Epish  arduU-ya  >-^^y  ^TTT^  ^^T^ 
to  do  homage  to  me. — R45, 36.  Imisu  ardu\  he  refused  to  do 
homage. — 0pp.  Khors.  8,  73.  This  is  from  the  Chaldee  verb 
Db^D  roj^it,  repulit,  sprevit,  contemsit. — Schindler,  969. 

72.  MaJkUi      5ff-T   ]&'    *  -^^^S- — Malku  banu-sun,   the  king 

their  builder. — 0pp.  Khors.  21, 191.  This  word  agrees  entirely 
with  the  Heb.  *17Q»    R®^« 

73.  Malkatt     ^y  ^HJ  >i^III>  *  Queen.— This  word  occurs  very 

seldom.  On  tablet  100,  line  5,  the  goddess  'jV^T  ^YYT?  ^^o 
was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon,  has  the 
titles  Khirat  Ashur  (wife  of  Ashur)  -A  >-TT>-  ^Hf"*^'  *°^ 
queen  of  all  the  gods,  malkcU  Sjl  >->¥-  \<^»  The  last 
syllable  ^TTT  ^  is  not  unfrequent;  it  occurs  in  R20,  6, 
where  the  other  copy  reads  ►^Jm  ^^Y  ^^  <^-  MalkcU  is  the 
Chaldee  Jrcht2  (Esther  i.).  In  2R66,  4,  the  goddess  Beltis 
is  called  Shurbut  maltkat  of  the  gods,  spelt  ^Y  ^^Ef  ^I> 
which  corresponds  to  the  title  of  Nebo  in  tablet  142,  last  line, 
Shurbu  malik  Hi  rahi,  spelt  ^Y  YJ>^Y.  Also  in  R17, 2,  the 
god  Ninev  is  called  malik  ili^  king  of  the  gods  (spelt  in  the 
same  way). 

^*-  Niramti  ShP  ^yy  ^  ^<>  Assistance.— a  very  com- 
mon word.  Ana  niraruti-su  allik ;  I  went  to  his  assistance. — 
0pp.  Khors.  8,  71. 

75.  ^g^^  ^  ►^y<,  a  Throne.— R 18,  44.  "In  my  first  year 
I  sat  proudly  on  a  royal  throne ;"  as  asti  sarti.  The  other 
copy  reads  as  gvza  sarti^  which  is  the  usual  word  for  "  throne." 
Also  in  2R46,  52,  a  tablet  explains  »-  V^y  <w^*  V  ^^^  ^^^ 
word  gma.  All  these  words  have  the  sign  for  "wooden 
object"  prefixed. 
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76.  MmUta.  y^  4"  S^TTT-  Nmnber.— Prom  Chakl.  Syr.t^JO 
numeravit.  Minata  la  isu;  they  had  no  Dumber  (or  were 
innumerable). — R24, 43.  Mu-anna  minut  ^Jl^  ^^  M>  a 
fixed  number  of  years  (or  a  term  of  years  counted  before- 
hand).— Black  Stone  of  Esarhaddon,  R50,  col.  ii.  12. 

'''7.  S&l&nii  V  ^S— TT^  Salvation,  Peace. — Agrees  with  the 
Heb.  07tt^.  The  inscription  found  on  the  bricks  of  a  temple, 
given  by  Oppert  (Exp.  en  M.  p.  330)  says,  "  Sargina  the  king 
built  this  temple  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  city  of  Dur- 
Sargina,  from  its  foundations  to  its  summit,  ana  tisu  (pro  salute 
sufi.),  kin  palisu  (for   the  firmness,  or  security,  of  his  years 

(or  life) ;  and  for  the  ( )  of  the  city ;  and  for  the  salvation 

(salam)   of  Assyria."      See   several  examples   of  the   phrase 
ana  H  9U  Y  >^Y<  T  pro  salute  sud^  in  the  article  Zi^  No.  38. 

In  an  inscription  of  Ashurbanipal,  K,  228,  we  read :  ^^At 
that  time  he  resolved  to  implore  Peace  from  me ;  and  he  sent 
an  ambassador  to  me."  "  He  resolved "  is  expressed  by 
emuru  ^TI  >^  ^YYT;  so  that  the  Assyrians  appear  to 
have  said  "y^V  ^^^  ^^®  Heh,  ^t2i^  statuit,  constituit,  voluit 
(Sch,  p.  94).      "To   implore"    is  expressed    by  ana  skahal 

^   -^*^Hf"  ^KJ  •     "^^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^®^-  ^Wtt^  P®^^^  rogavit ; 
so  that  the  (i^  in  this  Hebrew  word  was  pronounced  ha^  and 

not  fflmply  a.     And    "  my  peace,"    or    "  peace  from  me,"  is 
expressed  by  mlmi-ya  or  aalmi-ya   ^y^JfYY   T*"  ^^Ty' 

Since  writing  the  above  (which  I  translated  from  a  photo-  . 
graph,  the  inscription  itself  being  as  yet  unpublished)  I  have 
found  my  opinion  fully  confirmed  by  Oppert's  translation  of 
a  similar  passage  in  his  Khors.  inscription,  pi.  11,  line  111  : 
"In  former  days  his  fathers  never  sent  envoys  (rakhvrswfi 
la  iMmru)  to  my  fathers,  ana  shahal  sulmisun^  ad  petendam 
pacem,"  so  Oppert  translates  the  last  phrase;  which  fiilly 
agrees  with  my  version. 

78.  Salmish.  t^  ^HT'  ^^^-  Safely.— rig,  30.  May  the 
gods  guard  me  safely  in  war  and  battle !   Salmish  lattarrunu 
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The    verb    is    the    optative    of   the  -  Hebrew    natar     ^"^^ 
eastodivit. 


79,  Ighljup,  t^TY  '^»-  &yy>  H®  commanded. — He  sent  a 
messenger  with  orders,  or  with  a  letter.  This  important 
Yettb  IB  the  Syriac  '^D  nuntiavit.  Chald.  tJ.  Castelli  renders 
TSD  ^7  nnntius,  ayyeXo?, 

Rd9, 41 :  Hezekiah  sent  an  envoy  to  Sennacherib  with 
tribate  and  homage;  tshhura  rakbusu, 

Rakbu-son  la  ishburu;  they  never  sent  envoys. — 0pp. 
Khors.  pi.  11 . 

The  king  of  the  Moschi  sent  his  envoy  to  do  homage  and 
pay  tribate  to  me,  when  I  was  on  the  shores  (sidie)  of  the 
Eastern  Sea. — 0pp.  Khors.  18,  153.  Here  "he  sent"  is 
eiq)re8sed  by  ishhur, 

*^  UrUniL  ^TTT^  >^TTT  ^^^'  Chesnut  Trees.— In  Hebrew 
013^5  which  word  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx.  37.  Gesenius  prefers 
to  render  it  "  the  plane  tree."  At  any  rate  it  was  some  large 
and  useful  forest  tree — see  the  next  article. 

^^'  Titarrati.    '-^y<  ^^  ^X:]]  ]}  ^<^  Bridges.— r  12, 69. 

"Where  the  mountain  roads  were  difficult,  I  cleared  a  way 
with  axes  of  bronze ;  Urumi  trees  of  the  mountain  I  hew'd 
down  and  made  bridges  for  the  onward  passage  of  my  army/' 
Here    "trees  of  the  mountain"   are   expressed  by  ^T    W4< 


In  the  narrative  of  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Dur-Yakina, 
in  0pp.  Khors.  14,  129,  Merodach  Baladan  dug  a  wide  moat 
round  his  city,  filled  it  with  water,  and  then  cut  down  the 
hridges  which  traversed  it,  ubattika  titarri  >-<T<  ^5f^  ^II M * 

"llSli  ^CTT  M*"'  Cedars. — Gusuri  irsi  rabi ;  great  beams 
of  cedar  wood. — 0pp.  Khors.  18,  160.  Timmi  irsi  sutakhuti 
(same  meaning). — Khors.  19,163.  This  is  the  Heb.  ^"^^  a 
cedar  tree;  plur.  •»'nt^.  In  Syriac  M'Ht^.  It  is  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Psalms.  Gusuri  irsi 
agrees  with  a  Chaldee  phrase  in  Schindler  V^X">feVT  V^'^DV* 
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83.  Eriti  ^y]f  >^TT<y  ^^T'  Wood.— I  have  not  found  an 
example  of  the  nominative  case,  which  I  presume  to  be  as 
above  written.  In  0pp.  Khore.  16, 143,  "Cedars  and  cypress 
trees  all  cut  down  in  the  mountains  of  Hamana,  whose  woods 
are  excellent;"  aha  erit-zun  dabu  ^YI  ^yT<Y  ^TT  ^TtT* 
This  word  was  first  explained  by  Oppert.  It  is  the  Heb.  "^y^ 
tylva^  which  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have  shortened  into  "^y. 
The  formative  T  is  added,  as  in  irtnt^  from  V^t^  "earth." 
The  phrase  is  a  common  one,  and  is  sometimes  written  aha 
erit-zun  Tchiga^  using  the  P.C.  word  khiga  "  good  "  instead  of 
the  Assyrian  ddbu. 

34.  Ashlish.  ^^^  ^^^T^y  >^TT'  ^^'  ^^^  *  Tree.— 
From  ashalf  a  tree.  Agrees  with  the  Heb.  7\i7M  arbor.  In 
0pp.  Khors.  14,  131,  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  the  king's 
enemies,  askliah  unakkish.  I  cut  them  down  like  trees.  This 
resembles  the  curse  in  Tiglath  Pileser's  inscription,  Rl6,  75, 
"  May  the  gods  itzish  likilmu  su  /  cut  him  down  like  a  tree ! 
(yjr  arbor)"    Jrf  -fy^    Jr<yy. 

^5.  Nabatsii  >^y  ^y  *>^yy»  Logs  of  Wood,  Broken  Sticks, 
or  an3rthing  broken  with  violence. — This  is  the  Heb.  VQ]] ,  to 
break  and  smite  a  thing.  To  dash  in  pieces  (like  a  potter's 
vessel).  Psalm  ii.  9,  &c, 

R12, 21:  ►-<  H<4<  (matti  of  pagri)^  the  dead  bodies, 
kuradtsun  of  their  soldiers,  kima  nahatai  like  logs  of  wood, 
liMuhrup  I  burnt. 

We  read  in  0pp.  Khors.  14,  130,  a  somewhat  different 
passage,  yi  T4«  the  waters ;  narisuy  of  his  rivers ;  izrubu 
^y  ^IT  55»" ,  were  choked  ;  pagri  kuradtsu^  with  the  bodies 
of  his  soldiers ;  nahatsish^  as  if  they  were  logs  of  wood  (floating 
on  the  water).  Oppert  has  trunci  arhonim,  Izrubu  appears  to 
be  the  Hebrew  zereb  ^"^^  coarctavtt^  and  also  passive  coarctatus 
ffiit.  In  the  book  of  Job  this  verb  is  also  applied  to  rtverSy 
which  get  choked  and  narrow  during  the  summer  season, 
JIJQ  "*^  what  time;"  izrubu  yy^\^  "they  get  narrow." — 
Job.  vi.  17.     Hence  it  is  probable  that  when  Sargina  uses  the 
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aame  verb  iirtihu  concerning  rwer$y  it  means  that  ^^  they  grew 
choked  or  narrow."  The  AnnaLs  of  AshurakhbaJ,  Rl8, 53, 
and  agaia  B20,  17,  use  the  form  napatsi  ^J  ^  "^TT- 
The  passage  is,  >K  \<^  their  bodies,  hima  napcUsi  like 
logs  or  firagments,  sluxdu  (a  great  heap  of  them),  lu-cuhrup 
I  burnt.  The  parenthesis  <^  ^TTT^  occurs  in  other  passages 
where  the  multitude  of  the  enemy's  slain  is  spoken  of. 
£x,gr,  R  24,  41,  rtH^a-«ui^  their  bodies,  'X'^  ^TTT^  (aheap 
of  them)  I  flung  into  the  river  Euphrates. 

^'  Solomon.  ^  ►^y  ^T  "J^-  The  name  of  the  great 
King  of  Israel  has  not  yet  been  found  on  the  tablets.  But 
the  same  name  was  borne  by  a  king  of  Moab,  who  was  con- 
temporary  with  Tiglath  Pileser  II,  and  paid  tribute  to  him. 
This  was  about  750  B.C.,  and,  consequently,  two  centuries  after 
the  death  of  the  great  Solomon.  See  the  interesting  list  of 
tributary  kings  in  2R67.  The  name  of  Solomon  occurs  at 
Ime  60. 

^^"  ^ffoabi  ^T  -^•"'4'  ►.^^y*— 2R67,  60;  see  the  preceding 
article.  The  Hebrew  spelling  is  ;2t^1^,  in  which  name  the  ^ 
appears  to  have  sounded  ha  (Mohab).  Since  writing  the  above 
I  have  found  that  Oppert  (Traite  Babylonien,  p.  5)  has  already 
pointed  out  that  the  name  of  Moab  occurs  R  38,  53,  in  the 
inscription  of  Sennacherib ;  at  which  time  Kammuzu-natbi  was 
king  of  the  country.  And,  as  he  judiciously  remarks,  the  first 
portion  of  this  name  contains  the  name  of  Cam(is,  the  god  of 
the  Moabites.  He  has  not  explained  the  second  part;  but  I 
think  the  name  certainly  means  "Cam(is  spoke  a  prophecy," 
from  the  Hebrew  verb  Q103  to  prophecy. — Sch.  1115.  Gesen. 
gives  several  examples  from  Amos,  Ezekiel,  kc.  Such  a  name 
may  mean  that  Cam6s  uttered  a  divine  oracle  at  the  time  of 
this  prince's  birth;  for  we  find  similar  names  in  ChaldsBa, 
such  as  Ikbi-Bel,  "  Bel  spoke ;"  Nebo-titsu-ikbi,  "  Nebo  spoke 
good  luck  "  (gave  a  lucky  oracle),  <kc. 

Moreover,     Oppert      has     found     the     interesting    name 

▼oi.  m. — [miw  81CBIX8.]  \ 
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CamiisaHnbr-iusar  ^fzY  >^  J  E^^^  >^>  "Camtisa 
protect  the  king ! "  on  a  brick  which  he  has  pnblished.— -{Traits 
Babylonien  sur  briqae.  Extrait  de  h,  Revue  Arch^log^qae ; 
Paris,  1866.) 

I  had,  on  my  side,  observed  the  name  of  this  deity  on 
another  document  (see  the  next  article,  Udumua).  I  should 
observe  that  the  name  Moab  is  spelt  exactly  in  the  isame  way 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  and  Tiglath  Pileser.  The 
name  of  King  Kammuzu-natbi  proves,  I  think,  that  the 
Moabites  spoke  the  Hebrew  language.  At  least,  it  renders 
it  probable.  Has  this  argument  been  previously  brought  for- 
ward ?  In  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  Moab,  I  find 
the  following:  ''Of  the  language  of  the  Moabites  we  know 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communications 
recorded  as  taking  place  between  them  and  the  Israelites,  no 
interpreter  is  mentioned.  And  from  the  origin  of  the  nation 
and  other  considerations  we  may,  perhaps,  conjecture  that 
their  language  was  more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew  than  a  different 
tongue." 

38.  Udumaiai  ^TTT^  ^^  ^  ]}  ]}^  ^^®  Idumsaans,  or 
People  of  Edom. — In  2  R  67, 61,  the  king  of  this  nation  pays 
tribute  to  Tiglath  Pileser.      His  name  is  a  remarkable  one, 

^y  Sff^l  ET  *"m  *"^fcll  Caviis-malaka.  Does  not  this 
mean  "Caviis  is  king?"  Cav6s  being  probably  their  great 
deity  Camos  (in  the'  authorized  version  Chemosh).  In 
Numbers  xxi.  29,  we  read:  ''Woe  to  thee,  Moab!  thou  art 
undone,  O  people  of  Chemosh!"  where  the  Targum  has 
"  People  who  vnyrahip  Camos,"  LXX,  ;^a/biG)9,  Vulg.  Chamos. 
Modem  researches  into  the  Phcenician  language  have  shown 
that  maUca  often  means  "  a  god  "  in  that  language.  Hence  the 
name  Caviis-malka  may  mean  "  Cav6s  is  the  true  god."  Or 
perhaps  it  may  be  composed  of  two  separate  divine  names, 
Cav(is  and  Malka,  the  latter  being  identical  with  the  Malkam 
(sometimes  called  Milcom)  of  the  neighbouring  Ammonites. 
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*••  AbdtUniliki  »y  tlSf  <tt:  JtlJ.  (A  proper  name.)-^ 
0pp.  Tiait^  Bab.  line  24.  ^T^DH  123f  niaj  ^^^^  "  servant 
(^  the  king;"  but  more  .probably  ^^ servant  of  the  god," 
aooording  to  the  Phoenician  use  of  ^*yj2»  And  since  this  man 
named  his  own  son  Abd-Hammon,  it  is  likely  that  by  ^7D 
he  understood  Hammon.  This  het  is  not  without  importance, 
dnoe  it  makes  it  probable  that  the  Ammonites,  whose  great 
idol  was  Moloch  (always  with  the  artide  ^TDTtX  ^^^  ^^^ 
name  from  Hammon,  the  great  d^ty  of  the  Egyptians.  I  have 
not  foond  the  Hebrew  "T^y  "servant"  in  Assyrian,  except 
in  proper  names.     The  Assyrian  verb  is  W^* 


the  name  of  a  King  of  Sidon. — R  45,  line  50,  and  also  line  40 
h  the  margin.  TX^Tf^  1^  "servant  of  the  queen."  By 
the  *^ queen"  is  meant  the  great  goddess  of  the  Sidonians. 
The  name  is  differently  given  in  the  other  copy,  and  I  have 
given  reasons  elsewhere  for  the  conjecture  that  this  second  name 
of  the  king  was  Abd-Ishtarti,  "servant  of  Astarte."  The 
Greek  author  Menander  mentions  a  king  of  Tyre  of  that  name. 
See  p.  14  of  my  translation  of  the  Inscription  of  Esarhaddon, 
in  R.S.L.,  and  the  articles  malkuy  mcdkat^  in  this  Glossary, 
Nos.  72  and  73. 

^^'  Bubibulti.  t^^  >-<  ►^T^  ^V^  a  Necklace.-Subibulti 
sha  tiori-sha,  the  necklace  of  her  neck  (tablet  162).*  Derived 
&om  the  Hebrew  svbah  33*10)  ^  encircle.  For  example,  in 
Gren.  ii.  13,  the  river  Gihon  is  said  "to  compass  the  whole 
land  of  Ethiopia,"  while  in  line  1 1  the  river  Pison  "  compasseth 
(33D)  ^ke  whole  land  of  Havilah."  Gesenius  renders  33D 
by  circumdedit:  cinxit.  The  same  sentence  of  Ihe  tablet 
contains  the  next  word,  tmri. 


•  Wlien  I  made  my  translation  of  this  curious  tablet  in  the  Transactions 
^  ^  fi.8.L.,  1  was  not  acquainted  with  this  word. 
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02.  TzUri.  >-^X{  ^TTTT  ""TT^T'  *^®  Neck.— Thw  is  the 
Hebrew  *^"^xf  fewr,  collam;  also  written  ■^MIS*  ^  ^^  *^<1 
another  example  from  the  Michaux  inscription  (R,  plate  70) : 
^  May  the  gods  impose  grievous  burdens  upon  his  neck ! " 
tmrisH  EYT  ^Sf^  ^TT^T  I*  ^®^®  ^^®  second  letter  is 
rendered  uv  by  Rawlinson  (No.  70)  and  by  Oppert  (No.  57)- 
It  is  often,  however,  a  simple  u.  Another  example  is  found  in 
2  R 18,  col.  ii.  45.    As  tzuri-st^  around  his  neck,  let  him  hang  holy 

images ;  (last  part  doubtful)  written  >-  9^J^f\  ^^-\\\\  ^TT^T  I' 
We  also  find  2  R  51,  6,  ana  tzuri-ai^  upon  his  neck  (spelt  the 
same). 

0^-  GadUi  S^^  ^^^  ^^^  Fortune. — Although  ibis  woid 
is  at  present  doubtful,  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  propose  it  as 
an  explanation  of  the  passage  R  64,  col.  x.  4,  where  the  king 
says:  ^'In  thy  name,  O  supreme  Marduk,  I  have  built  this 
temple ;  may  its  Good  Fortune  never  grow  old !  Bit  ebusu ; 
gadu  val  lulibur  i "  The  last  word  is  in  other  passages  written 
lilbur ;  it  is  the  optative  of  the  "verb  lobar ^  to  grow  old. 
Gesenius  says :  *•*'  Gadj  fortuna :  Fortunsd  numen  a  Bahyloniu 
cultum ;  i.e.,  Jovis  radus  in  toto  Oriente  pro  fortunsD  auctore 
hajbitum. — Isaiah  Ixv.  11."  Which  verse  of  Isaiah  is  to  this 
effect:  ^'Ye  have  forsaken  the  true  religion  of  Jehovah,  and 
have  prepared  a  table  for  Gad  (^^7)  and  a  drink  offering 
for  Minni  (^3^7)>"  There  is  also  another  well-known  passage 
in  Gen.  xxx.  11  :  ^Xl  ^^  *7il  Nl«  The  LXX  follow  the  first 
reading,  and  render  it  €V  tv')(tj.  Gesenius  says  ^^bene 
LXX  Tvxn" 

^^'  ILdlOit  •"^y  •"^y  y{»  ^^  sometimes  >-^y  ►^y,  Splen- 
dour^ or  perhaps  Good  Fortune. — In  Neriglissar  s  inscription, 
R  67,  col.  ii.  33 :  ''  In  tby  name,  O  Marduk  1  I  have  built  this 
temple ;  may  its  splendour  endure !  Bit  ebusu :  lala-su  lusbu  ! " 
Perhaps  from  the  Hebrew  77n  splenduit.  But  considering 
the  similar  passage  quoted  in  the  last  number  from  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's great  inscription,    R64,  col.  x.    "Gadu   val   lulibur! 
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/o/ci-jAa  Itubiniy"  these  two  phrases,  put  in  apposition,  would 
rather  indine  me  to  translate  lata  as  ^'  good  fortune,"  and  as 
connected  with  77^n>  ^^®  morning  star  ("^Htt^  Q»  so^  o^ 
the  dawn,  Isaiah  xiv.  12),  which  was  emblematic  of  good 
fortune,  and  is  itself  to  be  derived  from  77n  splenduit — Ges. 

*^-  Ifntf  •^  ^y»  *  Man,  a  Husband. — ^This  word  was  first 
detected  bj  Dr.  Hincks  (Grammar,  p.  519).  The  whole  of  his 
remarks  in  this  part  of  his  grammar  are  important  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  give  a  complete  translation  of  all  that  remains  of 
this  ^^  fragment  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Assyria,"  as  he  terms 
It.  I  will  attempt,  howeyer,  to  explain  a  portion  of  it.  See 
SRlO,  the  first  twelve  lines  of  col.  ii. : — 


Takma, 
Ashata  mut-zu  iziru 

"*  Val  mut-i  atta  "  iktabi. 

Ana  nam  inaddu-su. 


A  Penalty, 

If  a   woman   shall  repudiate 

her  husband 
And  shall  say  to  him,  "  Thou 

art  not  mj  husband," 
He   shall  drown  her  in   the 

river. 


Tdkma, 
Kut  ana  ashatinsu 

**  Val  ashat-i  atta  "  iktabi, 

>-T  mana  kaspa  ishaggal. 


A  PenobUy. 
If  a  husband  to  his  wife 

Shall  say,  *'*'  Thou  art  not  mj 

wife," 
He  shaU  pay  half  a  mina  of 

silver. 


Some  of  these  words  require  explanation.  Iziru^  repudiavit, 
u  here  written  ^^  *"TT^  5fff  ^T*  ^  *°^  fortunately  able 
to  give  another  example  of  this  word,  from  Oppert  Khors. 
10,  95.  *^  I  deposed  Hazor,  King  of  Ashdod,  who  refused  to 
pay  tribute,  and  I  raised  his  younger  brother,  Akhimiti,  to  the 
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tliione.  Bat  the  Syrian  people  rose  in  insorrection  and 
repudiated  his  dominion."  The  verb  in  thija  passage  is  tziru 
^0  >-TT'^  ^H*  Oppeit  translates  it  repudiavk.  This 
agreement  is  very  satis&otory.  Tktahi  is  the  T  conjugation  of 
ikbi  dixit;  loc^tos  est.  Isha^ggal  from  Heb.  7ptZ^  to  pay 
money. 

The  spelling  is  »x^  >kT<  muti^  my  husband. 
>^  ^^^T^T  >  rf^TT  wuizu^  her  husband.  The  former 
of  these  is  of  special  importance,  since  the  pronoun  is 
contained,  or  hidden,  in  the  last  syllable,  and  does  not, 
as  usual,  form  a  separate  syllable  ^^  (the  vowel  t).  Con- 
cerning this,  Dr.  Hincks  says  (p.  518),  ^^  the  affix  of  the  .first 
person  attached  to  a  theme  which  ends  in  a  consonant  is 
generally  t.  This  affix  is  not  represented  by  a  separate 
character  but  by  a  change  of  the  last  character  of  the  theme, 
which  with  this  affix  is  the  same  as  the  second  or  third  case. 
Examples  are  very  numerous,  but  they  appear  to  haye  been 
overlooked  or  set  down  as  mistakes  by  others." 

I  will  now  give  another  example  of  the  word  Mut,  from 
2 RIO,  col.  iv.  4.  Ana  matima  mv;t  libbinsu  ikhutzu ;  if  any 
man  shall  think  in  his  heart 

Concerning  ana  in  the  sense  of  ^^  if"  see  that  article. 

Mut  agrees  well  with  the  Heb.  f^,  which  Gesenius 
explains  Ftr,  peculiariter  Maritus,  Example :  Dent.  ii.  34, 
O'tt^-rn  D^ilD^  ^^  ®*  mulieres.  I  think  that  this  word 
originally  meant  a  mortal^  as  in  Greek  and  Latin  we  have 
PpoTos  a  mortal ;  ap^fiporos  an  immortal.  And  Callimachus 
.says,  eSeipapev  aarea  popro^  ^Sre  mortals  built  cities." 
In  fia^ct,  as  Buttmann  has  shown,  popro^  became  fipoTOB 
because  pporo^  would  have  been  unpronounceable  to  a 
Greek. 

Now  fV)Q  signifies  mortalU  in  Arabic  (Sch.  p.  987),  but  in 
Hebrew  HD  a°<i  HID  signify  mora,  mortuus.  Something  similar 
IB  seen  in  the  connection  between  the  old  Persian  martiytty  homo, 
afterwards  maard^  and  the  Latin  maritua  «=  vir. 
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Sioiild  the  above  lemarkB  be  oonect  thej  ftffoFd  an  expla- 
nation of  a  yeiy  obeenie  passage  in  the  inscriptions,  which  is 
repeated  seveial  times,  in  which  one  of  the  principal  gods  b 
described  as  ^^liying.in  heaven  like  a  mortal^"  which  can  only 
mean,  I  think,  possessing  the  human  shape ;  as  the  Greeks 
figured  to  themselves  the  Homeric  gods  the  inhabitants  of 
Olympus.     I  will  annex  some  of  these  passages. 

In  R35,  No.  2,  line  2,  Nebo  is  described  as  Bal  annu  Idma 

««  S^  ^  -Hf-  Hh  <S[f  -IIA-  I»  2R67.  67. 
some  god  is  described  as  *^ chief  of  one  hundred  gods"  (a 
eommon  title),  and  also  ^fTyT  annu  kima  mid  ;  spelt  exactly 
the  same  as  before,  except  the  first  sign  >-TYTY  instead  of  holy 
which  I  cannot  explain. 

In  Rl7,  2,  the  ^od  Ninev  is  described  as  >-^>-  4^  ^Hh  Hh 
^  vYT  ^"TT'^  ^**^  annu  kima  mut,  BuUU  means  "  living  :" 
see  Nos.  31  to  36  for  other  similar  words  compounded  of 
Btd. 

I  will  now  give  a  rather  doubtful  example  of  the  word 
M%ty  from  0pp.  Khors.  14,  131.  The  king  having  taken  the 
oity  of  Dur  Yakina  and  put  many  people  to  death,  says, 
^imat  muH  aslukha."  If  imat  ^^  V"  i^  &n  erroneous 
reading  for  a^  'nuU  (land),  the  sense  may  be  '^  I  despoiled  or 
stripped  the  land  of  all  its  vnhabUawU."  Aslukha  is  Ch.  ri/tZ^ 
•poliavit,  dmindavit,  ex.  gr.  Tazgum  on  Gen.  xxxviL,  ^^  they 
stripped  Joseph  of  his  tunio,"  islukhu  *)n7tt^M- 

^'  T&kmfiU  t^^  ET»  *  Sentence  or  Penalty.— This  word 
oooors  (bur  times  in  2  R,  pi.  10,  and  has  evidently  been  broken 
off  in  three  other  places.  It  seems  to  be  always  followed  by 
the  mention  of  some  punishment  inflicted.  I  therefore  think 
it  is  derived  from  the  root  JSSH  hakivm^  in  the  sense  given  by 
Schindler,  p.  571)  judioavit :  dixit  sententiam  :  condemnavit : 
moltavit.  And  as  a  substantive,  judicium :  condemnatio : 
iententia. 

The  social  offences  for  which  these  penalties  are  bflicted 
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appear  to  be  the  following;   bat  it  is  probable  that   many 
others  followed,  and  of  a  more  varied  nature : — 

1.  If  a  wife  should  repudiate  her  husband  (line  4  on  the 
left). 

2.  Or  a  husband  his  wife  (line  10  on  the  left). 

3.  Or  a  son  his  &ther  (line  23  on  the  right). 

4.  Or  a  son  his  mother  (line  29  on  the  right). 

5.  Or  a  fother  his  son  (line  34  on  the  right). 

6.  Or  a  mother  her  son  (line  41  on  the  right). 

The  latter  ones  are  mnch  mutilated ;  but  their  meaning 
may  be  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  the  rest.  The  following 
one  is,  however,  different : — 

7.  If  a  master  shall  maltreat  his  hired  servant  (line  13  on 
the  left). 

07.  BflJfUi  ^T  ^TTT»  *  ^^' — ^  propose  this  word  with  some 
hesitation,  because  I  have  only  met  with  it  once ;  but  that  is 
in  so  clear  a  passage  that  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
Besides,  the  word  JBar^  a  son,  is  so  very  common  a  word  in 
Syriac  that  it  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  Assyrian, 
language,  as  likely  to  occur  under  certain  circumstances. 
Now  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  article 
TaJana,  that  Sec.  3  inflicts  a  penalty,  ''  If  a  son  ^^  shall  say 

to  his  fother  ^y  ^yy  (atta)  t^^  ^yy  1^  1^  y,^  ,^jj 

AUor^mu  nu  (rninf)  thou  art  not  my  feither."  This  is  the 
P.  C.  version,  and  I  have  corrected  the  last  sign  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  other  texts.  The  Assyrian  version  is  slightly 
fractured,  but  can  be  easily  restored  as  follows:  Tdknut 
(penalty).      Bam  ana,  ahur-mi^  "  Vol  ah^  atta^"  Uctabi ;   **  If 

a  son  shall  say  to  his  feither,  ^  Thou  art  not  my  fother.' " 

{The  next  lines  are  fractured  and  illegible),     2R10,  col.  iv.  23. 

In  this  passage  the  important  word  is  ^y  ^yyy  Bartty 
which  admits  of  no  other  meaning  than  *'Son."  In  line  36 
we   find  the  corresponding   penalty  (though    in    a  fractnred 
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state),    ^^    If   a    father    (atta)    shall    say    to  his    son   ^^9 
tS^  ^^  »a^  Y>-  >-TT  '  thou  art  not  my  son,' "  &o.  &c. 

^**  Ulini.  OP  Umi,  *"Hh  ^^^>  ^^  EcUpse. — This  interesting 
word  is  probably  derived  from  the  Chald.  07^  elmciy 
oocultatas  fuit  :  absconditus  fait  (Schindler,  p.  1328).  The 
character  >->¥-  frequently  has  the  value  El  or  /^  as  in 
^rl  >->¥-  Babel.  ^^  ^Hf"  -^jba-el  (the  city  of  Arbela), 
R45,  6.  ][][<  ][][  >^>f-  Hazael  King  of  Syria,  R46,  19.  I 
have  found  some  unpublished  tablets  in  the  British  Museum 
which  throw  some  light  upon  this  word.  The  first  of  these 
which  I  will  mention  is  marked  as  88,  and  also  as  67a.  It 
bears  an  inscription  of  only  two  lines,  very  clearly  written : 
►->f-  <«  »->f-  < Jlf:  ^y  ^  ^S:  Sin  elmi  Umkan^  "  The 
moon  is  eclipsed."  I  conjecture  that  this  was  a  notice  sent 
by  the  chief  astronomer  to  be  delivered  to  the  king  imme- 
diately, while  there  was  yet  time  for  his  majesty  to  witness 
the  phenomenon  himself.  King  Ashurbanipal  seems  to  have 
felt  interest  and  curiosity  in  all  matters  of  science  and 
literature  ;  witness  the  tablet  which  Dr.  Hincks  discovered, 
and  which  I  have  referred  to  under  the  article  Mtuhi^  in  which 
the  astronomer  informs  the  king,  with  courteous  compliments, 
on  what  day  of  the  month  the  vernal  equinox  will  &I1. 
(These  two  tablets  are,  I  think,  from  the  same  hand.) 

The  next  evidence  which  I  will  produce  is  the  inscription 
published  by  Bawlinson,  2R52,  7,  which  he  describes  as  ^^date 
of  solar  eclipse." 

In  the  third  month  of  the  year,  ^'  the  sun  was  eclipsed." 
>->|[-  -^y  >->f-  ^^^  ^  9^J^  Shemesk  elmi  ishkan.  The 
sign  W  represents  the  syllable  askk  or  ishk  (but  I  believe  only 
in  this  verb).     Examples  of  this  usage  are  very  numerous. 

My  third  example  shall  be  from  the  unpublished  British 
Museum  tablet  154,  also  marked  1226  (it  formerly  bore  the 
markK  131): 

"To  the   King  of  the   World,   my  lord!      Thy  servant 
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Kokoni  (aenda  this}.  May  Ashnr,  the  Sun,  and  Marduk 
be  projHiious  to  my  lord  the  king  (in  his  journey^  fpom  his 
kingdom  onto  the  land  of  Egypt !  I  infonn  his  majesty  that 
in  the  month  of  Su  there  was  an  eclipse."  ^>f-  ^^S^ 
<TT  •^f^^^fflf"  "S^  *^^*  ishhmnu,  (It  will  be  obsenred 
that  the  same  verb  is  employed  in  all  the  three  inscriptions. 
It  therefore  requires  examination.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
represses  the  Ghidd.  WQ  SQgrotavit  valde,  vel  periculose. 
Periclitatos  est). 

I  now  proceed  to  the  remaining  part  of  this  last  tablet. 
The  writing  becomes  indistinct;  but  after  the  words  ^^ there 
was  an  edipse/'  follows  ^^  Five  portions  of  the  full  orb  "  .  .  .  . 

(perhaps  "lost  their  light").  ]}  ^--^]  ^f  ^^  V^  ^ 
(fiye  parts  were  obscured)  ana  malaikursha^  "  upon  its  fulness," 

i.e.  "upon  the  full  orb,"  fipom  Heb.  t^TQ,  to  be  fvU.  I 
cannot  make  out  the  two  next  lines,  but  then  comes  *'^Sar 
Ushalumi :  aha  elmi  aha  arakhi  Su  hiahar  ana  pant  Sar  .  .  .  .  " 
^*  Let  the  king  be  at  peace  (t.  e.  of  tranquil  mind)  since  the 
eclipse  of  the  month  of  Su  portends  good  fortune  to  the  king  !" 
where  I^  read  \^  g^V-T  hiahar^  and  compare  the  Heb. 
words  in  Gesenius,  p.  508,  •^'tt^J  bene  cessit :  prosperayit, 
M'^ttW  prosperitas,  Psalm  Ixviii.  7.  Syriac  t^'^'ft^a  successus 
prosper.  A  more  complete  study  of  this  curious  tablet  is 
desirable.  It  is  in  one  sense,  however,  very  defective,  since  it 
does  not  state  the  day  of  the  month.  Nor  does  it  say  whether 
tiie  eclipse  was  solar  or  lunar.  There  is  a  slight  probability, 
however,  that  it  was  aolar^  because  the  writw  invokes  the  sun  to 
kt^  propitious  to  his  sovereign. 

^-  The  month  Su^  ^Y  was,  accoxding  to  my  reckoning,  the 
foorth  month  of  the  year.  I  now  com»  to  th^  .three  lunar 
eclipses,  which  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  2R39, 
col.  iv.  43,  52,  58,  and  upon  which  he  wrote  a  short  memoir, 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  I 
do  not  think  that  much  can  be  deduced  from  them.  In  each 
case  the  eclif>ee  is  expressed  by  >->|^  ^^S^-     There  is  no 
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indication  of  the  year  in  which  the  events  happened,  and  there 
is  no.  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  daring  the  reign  of 
Ashnrbanipal.  The  account  is  evide^ j  copied  from  a  more 
ancient  record,  as  we  see  hy  the  occurrence  of  the  sign  ^ 
meaning  ^^it  is  illegible,"  which  the  scribe  often  used  when 
he  found  the  ancient  tablets  injured  or  effitced.  Moreorer  the 
notice  of  the  eclipses  is  interspersed  with  irreleyant  matter, 
apparently  copied  from  other  tablets,  and  inserted  here  withoni 
any  fixed  intention.  Certain  unusual  verbs  occur,  and  if  their 
meaning  could  be  established  it  would  ^ve  some  help.  Among 
these  I  notice  ^  »-^V-|  »j^  ShakanUy  in  line  56,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  often  employed  in  accounts  of  eclipses,  and 
probably  to  mean  pD  cegrotavit ;  in  perietdo  fuit^  &e.  &c 
*^In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds."— if »^^on.  And  so 
the  Latins  say,  Deliquium  aolis^  ke,  Cicero  has,  Iutub 
defeetiUnUy  *^  during  eclipses."  Viigil  says,  Defectw  solia 
vario9y  luncsque  labores. 

If  this  is  the  meaning,  it  seems  likely  that  the  other  verbs 
in  line  56  are  synonyms  of  it.  These  are  -^^^If]-  ^^  ^T 
ikhmUy  and  >- y  ^TTT  ^  ^urm  or  ^urrvhu^  to  which 
m  line  54  is  added  J][<  ^J  ]^\  hamoUhu  ;  and  there  were, 
it  seems,  two  more  in  line  54,  which  the  original  scribe  found 
illegible.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  Hchmu  may  be  the 
Chald.  fc^n  occultavit,  abscondit :  see  Sch.  ^^b^  where  we 
see  that  fc^n  ^^^^  D  7^  ^^^  **sed  as  synonyms.  This  verb,  he 
says,  is  also  written  *^nH  ^  Chaldee,  and  is  related  to  the 
root  Q"^n  »*^^-  The  verb  skurrvhu  may  be  related  to 
Heb.  *^rTtZ^  obscurus  vel  niger  fuit  As  to  the  verb  hama£kv^ 
it  seems  only  a  cognate  form  of  t^n*  Should  these 
synonymous  verbs  have  this  meaning,  line  53  may  possibly  be 
translated  ^^  Eclipse  of  the  moon.  At  sunrise  it  was  hidden  in 
that  eclipse"  (a*  dUm  mata)  >-  >->f-  ^y>-  I  T?  '^T*  "^^^ 
expression  ^^  sunrise  "  is  used  very  vaguely  in  these  tablets. 
It  only  means  that  the  morning  light  was  visible,  and  does  not 
indicate  thQ  time  more  precisely.     The  sense  may  be,  *^  After 
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daybreak,  or  shortly  before  sunrise,  the  moon  was  quite 
darkened  by  that  eclipse."  But  I  understand  that  this  passage 
is  inaccurately  printed  in  the  lithograph  ;  so  that  it  must  remain 
doubtful  for  the  present  In  the  large  tablet,  2296,  otherwise 
K  270,  the  word  »->¥-  K^^  occurs  so  often  that  it  cannot 
mean  ^'  an  eclipse,"  but  some  other  kind  of  darkness. 

99.  Zunaht  J^Xl  >^T»  ^1<^-— T^ia  IB  the  Heb.  n»  A^- 
We  read  in  Prov.  xxv.  13,  37tl^  JISS  3  "as  the  cold  of  snow 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  so  ...  .  refresheth  the  soul." 

This  word  is  found  but  rarely  in  the  inscriptions.  An 
example  occurs  in  the  Taylor  inscription  of  Sennacherib, 
col.  iiL  76  and  following  lines.  The  king  is  at  war  with  the 
Tocharri,  and  marching  through  rugged  mountain  paths.  He 
says :  ^^  In  places  that  were  dangerous  for  my  palanquin  (cuhar 
ana  gtua  rtuvku)^  I  alighted  on  my  feet,  and  then  like  a  mountain 
goat  I  clambered  up  the  lofty  cliffs.  Where  my  knees  inclined 
to  rest,  I  sat  down  upon  some  mountain  rock  ;  and  waters,  cold 
even  unto  freezing,  I  drank  to  quench  my  thirst."  This  graphic 
description  stands  thus  in  the  original  (line  78):  ^'Ashar 
birka-ya  manakhtu  ishaha,  tsir  abni  shadi  usibu.  Mie,  zun  adi 
kassuti,  ana  zumi-ya  lu-ashtL"  A  few  observations  on  these 
words  may  be  requisite : — 

Askar^  locus:  but  here  it  is  an  adverb  (quo  Ioco  =  ubi); 
birkaya  my  knees ;  ishaha  declined  or  sunk  down ;  maTuxkktu 
for  repose.  The  verb  ishaha  is  nHtt^  "^  inclinavit." 
Manakhtu  is  "  repose,"  from  Heb.  nm2D  5^*^>  which  is  from 
the  root  ni3  requiescere.  Twr  *'  upon,"  is  a  fi^uent  prepo- 
sition.    Mie    ^^  waters,"  YI    ^^^    in  the  ori^nal.     Zvn  adi 

^^Cold,  even  unto  freezing."  The  last  word  comes  from  the 
(Thald,  t^tZ^p  durus  fuit :  rigidus  fuit.  Schindler  gives  a  great 
number  of  examples  of  thia  word.  The  first  part  of  this 
explanation  I  have  taken  from  a  paper  of  Dr.  Hincks  in  the 
Atlantis,  which  he  kindly  communicated  to  me.     The  king  says 


m. 
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he  shared  all  the  hardships  of  the  common  soldier.  Cold  water 
was  his  beverage,  a  rock  his  seat.  He  £BLred  like  an  Alpine 
traveller  in  the  present  day,  when  thirsty  and  tired  with  climbing. 
Bnxtorf^  p.  1927,  gives  good  examples  of  the  word  Zunna, 

Shalga.        t^     t^^>     Snow.  — R  40,  77,    and     R43, 43. 
Heb.  JcTtf  ^*^-     This  word  was  pointed  ont  by  Mr.  Norris. 


F&m&i  ^Sp  ^T*"*"TT^T  ^^T*  *  Median  wprd,  apparently 
signifying  a  Chief. — The  Behistun  inscription  speaks  of  a 
Median  general  whose  name  was  Vinta-pama  (or  Intaphemes).^ 
The  Persian  text  has  Vidafrana  (Norris,  R.A.S.  Vol.  xv.  p.  192). 
Now  the  inscription  of  Esarhaddon,  coL  iv.  13,  names  two 
chiefs  ^^of  the  distant  Medians,"  Sirep-pama  and  £-pama. 
This  coincidence  renders  it  probable  that  the  so-called  Scythian 
text  at  Behistun  is  really  written  in  the  Median  language.  The 
names  Phamabazus  and  Tissaphemes  probably  contain  the 
same  word ;  to  which  we  may  add  Artaphemes,  son  of 
H3n3taspes,  and  another  of  the  same  name,  who  fought  at 
Marathon. 

^^^.  EphaTi  ^]  ^y>  Dust.— Heb.  *^Dy  J»w/vw.  In  2R67,  27, 
the  king  conquers  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf^  who,  he  says,  had  never  submitted  to  any  of  his 
predecessors.  They  now  submit,  and  offer  tribute  of  precious 
articles,  the  produce  of  their  own  land  "^^  T.  First  and  most 
precious  was  the  gold  dust  of  their  country,  /IS  >"YT-A 
^T?  ^T  "*^  I*  ^^^^  ^  believe  to  be  a  probable  rendering  of 
this  passage.  Then  they  make  an  offering  of  their  PearUy  for 
which  the  Persian  Gulf  has  always  been  famous.  These  are 
called  nisikti  stones  ;  and  that  pearU  are  meant  is  evident  from 
the  epithet  added  of  biniU  partiy   ''  productions  of  the  sea " 


*  Is  it  certain  that  when  gold  of  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Ophir  is 
Always  the  name  of  a  country  f  May  it  not  sometimes  at  least  have  meant  gold  duH 
^ySOff    Job  xxviiL  6,  says  **  the  Earth  has  ^ISQ;  of  gold  **  (dnst  of  gold). 
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103.  Ashinaf.      ^^1.    ^yy^>  »  Spear.— in   R,  plate   7,  the 

king  days  a  lion.  ^  With  my  askmar  in  my  hand  I  deprived 
him  of  life  (cuhhd  zukhar^suy  The  verb  aMnd  is  doubtful  ; 
if  collect  it  may  be  the  Heb.  "Jjtl^  privavU.  The  word 
Ashmar  occurs  again  in  the  Nakshi  Rustam  inscription,  line  28 : 
^^  Then  learn!  that  the  spear  of  the  Persian  soldier  reaches  £ar !" 

<?T  ^yyy^  ^"^  ^^yy  JJ^y.  ^S%a  omi^it  Parmya 
aahmar-^u  rvku  iUik  I 

104.  Ju,     >.^yyy»  a  Sword. — R7,  inscription  C.     Here  Ae  king 

says :  "  I  killed  another  lion  >-  ^,6.yyy  *"Hf"  Hf"  ^*^  * 
sword  of  iron  y>-  ^^  ^^y?  ^^^y<^>  i^  niy  hand  ?  Compare 
this  with  the  account  of  the  death  of  Ursa,  King  of  Urarda, 
Opp.  Khors.  9,  77  :  ^^  When  Ursa  heard  that  his  city  was 
captured,  and  that  the  image  of  Mazdia  his  god  was  parried 
off,  "  with  a  sword  of  iron  in  his  hand  he  destroyed  his  own 
life"  (napigfUorsu  usuti).  The  words  and  the  spelling  here 
employed  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  I  have  quoted  from 
R,  plate  7. 

In  R18,  49,  we  read:  ^^The  mountain  rose  up  like  a 
sharp-pointed  upright  sword  of  iron ;  eyen  a  bird  of  heaven 
could  not  have  flown  so  high."  In  this  passage,  zikip 
Heb.  Opt  *"yy^  ^^?  ^  *  sharp-pointed  stake  fixed 
upright  in  the  ground.  The  next  word  is  ^^yyy  >">?-  >f- 
^^  a  sword  of  iron,"  which  completes  the  fflmilitude.  A  modem 
traveller  gives  a  not  very  different  account  of  perhaps  the  same 
range  of  mountains.  Compare  this  with  the  much  earlier 
inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  (Rll,  43):  ^^ Great  mountains 
C^  I4H  shakutt)  which  rose  straight  up  like  pointed  swords  ** 

sha  hima  zikip  ru  vthu  ^^^"^  jt J  ,^yyy  ^yyy^  iQnfgy. 

Here  the  letter  kip  is  the  same  as  before,  but  with  a 
different  disposition  of  the  wedges,  >^tl  instead  of  ^^I. 
The  verb  uthu  is  interesting :  it  appears  to  come  fix>m  a 
root   M^3^,  whence  Heb.  ^)J  Styhu^  and  n^]^  <u:wmnaim^ 


m. 
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Esek.  zxi.  15,  where  it  ib  an  epithet  of  a  awoFd.      Nearly  the 
aame  passage  is  repeated  in  Rl2y  14. 

JifitgaXf  •^  Sf^^  *"TT^y>  ^^^  Luck. — Tamu  mitgariy 
on  a  lucky  day.  0pp.  Khors.  19,  167,  and  very  frequently 
in  other  inscriptions.  I  deduce  this  word  from  the  Chald.  and 
Syr.  verb  tagar  *^;jn  I'ucrifecit:  lacratus  est  negociando,  &o. 
Sch.  1962.  N.6.  The  word  ''luck"  is  probably  related  to 
lucrum. 

XftbCUli  *"Ey  ^  5w^>  *  Plain,  a  Plat  or  Level 
District-i— Rll,  45.  The  king  says,  *^I  advanced  through  an 
arduous  country.  Lofty  mountains  rose  up  before  me,  through 
which  no  chariots  could  pass.  .  So  I  left  my  chariots  in  the 
plain,  and  then  marched  up  the  mountains."  In  labani  hi-emid, 
I  left  them  in  the  plain,  ^TI  {^^  ^»t^T  emid  is  the 
Heb.  TIDJ^  *^®  Hiphil  of  "TOJ^  ttetity  and  signifies  Hare  fecit 
or  sUxtuit  (see  Gesen.).  This  word  lahan  ''  flat "  seems  very 
important,  as  showing  us  the  true  etymology  of  the  Hebrew 
laban  Xlh  ^  ^^^  ^'  brick.  It  has  hitherto  been  most  unsatis- 
fiietorily  derived  by  Gesenius  and  others  from  V^  "  white," 
as  if  bricks  and  tiles  were  always  wkUe  I  It  may  be  said  they 
are  sometimes  ''  light  coloured  ;"  but  it  may  be  replied  that  a 
thing  could  not  reasonably  have  received  its  name  from  lahan 
unless  it  were  conspicuously  white,  and  that  were  one  of  its 
principal  qualities.  The  Moon  is  well  named  Lahnah  frj^*; 
^^the  white,"  and  the  epithet  is  oft^n  applied  by  Hebrew 
writers  to  *^  milk  "  and  ''  snow,"  and  they  use  the  comparison 
^^  whiter  than  snow."  But  since,  as  I  think,  no  writer  ever 
said  ''  whiter  than  a  brick,"  I  thihk  we  must  reject  that 
etymology  of  ^7* 

I  am  of  opinion  then  that  Q^  *^a  brick  or  tile,"  was  so 
called  from  \\a  flatness, 

Babylonian  bricks  are  described  and  figured  in  Rawlinson's 
Anoient  Monarchies,  Vol.  iii.  page  393  :  ''  The  finest  quality  of 
bri^k    was   yellouf.       Another    very    hard    kind    was  hlue^ 
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approaching  to  hlack ;  the  commoner  and  coarser  sorts  were 
pink  or  red.  The  shape  was  always  square^  and  the  dimensions 
varied  between  twelve  and  fourteen  inches  for  the  length  and 
breadth,  and  between  three  and  four  for  the  thickness."  Hence 
we  see  that  their  thickness  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  their 
length  and  breadth.  They  were  broad  and  flat,  like  the  stone 
flags  of  a  modem  pavement.  Such  a  form  the  French  would 
call  wfu  plaque^  which  is  the  same  word  as  the  English  flag 
(  =  paving  stone)  and  the  German  flach  (flat),  whence 
Oberflaehey  a  turface  (viz.  extension  with  little  thickness). 

These  are  only  two  or  three  of  a  whole  host  of  words  which 
in  Greek,  Catin,  and  modem  languages  express  more  or  less  the 
mixed  idea  of  broadness  and  flatness,  such  as  UdvAy  ifKarv^^ 
fiai^  pUdform ;  Germ,  p/o^  <S^. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  further  whether  we  cannot,  hy 
analogy  from  this  word  Q7>  arrive  at  the  tme  etymology  of  the 
Latin  a^,  **atile?" 

It  appears  to  me  to  come  from  lotus  and  irkarvs^  being 
intermediate  between  them.  Lattis  and  ifKarvB  are  the  same 
word ;  a  similar  change  is  seen  in  planus^  Spanish  Uano^  old 
provincial  Latin  lanus  (whence  the  city  Mediolanum,  ^'  Middle 
of  the  plain,"  now  Milano).  Also  pluvia,  Span,  llover^  and 
many  other  words. 

107.  Shablli  ^  V'^  ^TTT^'  *^®  ^^^^  P^^^'  Shapi.— This 
meaning  is  quite  clear  from  the  passage  in  2R17,  col.  iv.  69, 
which  says :  ^^  their  heads  unto  his  head  :  their  hand  unto  his 
.  hand :  their  feet  unto  his  foot."  Here  the  P.O.  ^T  is 
rendered  by  the  Assyrian  ^Y  >^Y<  kati.  Both  are  well 
known  to  signify  the  hands.  And  the  P.O.  ^^^  (the  feet)  is 
rendered  by  the  Assyrian  ^^  -^Y*-  shapi^  which,  therefore, 
must  signify  "  feet." 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  phrase  which  frequently 
occurs :  iknusu  shabur-a  *•*'  they  fell  down  at  my  feet  ;" 
"  they  did  homage  to  me,  by  prostration  at  my  feet :"  written 
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^^  V»-  ^fffj:  yj.— R38,44.  UshahUe  ^dbu^ '' I  c&viBed 
them  to  £Edl  down  at  my  foot"  As  to  the  origin  and  affinities 
of  the  word  shahtty  it  seems  evidently  to  oome  from  the 
Ghald.  BDtt^  calcavit,  also  written  Eflti?.  • 


108.  HakkadOt  S?^  ^  ^yy>  the  Head.— This  is  a  word  of 
-  oonsidecable  obscnrity ;  bnt  I  think  that  it  is'  too  important  to 
be  omitted,  for  several  reasons,  and  therefore  I  propose  it  for 
consideration.  In  2R199  col.  ii.  14,  some  mTthologioal 
creature,  probably  a  serpent,  is  spoken  of  as  having  seven 
heads,  Ma  hakkdda.  In  the  P.  C.  translation  the  numeral  is 
expressed   bj  ^,  and  haJckada  is  translated  'pYTjij^  Sh4ik, 

which  sigAifies  ^^  head  "  in  that  language. 

The  same  sign  is  employed  for  '^head"   in  the  Assyrian, 

and  consequently  assumes    the  phonetic  power    of    resh    or 

ruk,     Heb.   \2^b)^.         The    creature    spoken    of    is    called 

V'ffl'K    »-^»-TT    .^  tsir  makkhi  in  both  languages,  except 

that  the  P.  C.  omits  the  final  .^.     The  last  word  signifies 

"  great,"  "  finely  grown,"  or  "  powerful,"  in  Assyrian,  where  it  is 

frequently  employed  as  an  epithet  of  bulls  and  timber  trees, 

ga  tnakkhiy  shar  makkhi,  and  ur  fridkkhi  ^^  lions  "  (for  I  suppose 

a  lion  was  simply  wr,   as  in   Hebrew   *»"^^    leo).      Omitting 

the  epithet  makkhi^  the  name  of  the  mythological  creature  will 

be    ^fflk    (probably   Tsir) ;    but    I    tfm    not    aware    what 

it  is.        Betuming  now    to   the   consideration   of   the    word 

hakkady  1  find  a  strong  confirmation   in   2R17,  col.   iv.   66, 

where  the   P.    C.  column  has  "their  heads"   "pyyjifz   C^ 

reshdu  or  sctkdtt^  and  the  Assyrian  column  has  Sfl  ^J   (the 

last  sign  being  broken  off).     Again,  in  2R17,  col.  ii.  24,  we 

find  hakkadi  Sp  ^Y  ^fsfc  answering  to  the  P.  C.  'pyyjlfi 

jAa£  or  "  head."    Another  very  clear  example  of  this  word  is 

foand  in  2  R  46,  45,  where  reshdu  (head)  is  explained  hakkadu 

JE  ^y  E^.       Now  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  word 

hakkadj  it  seems  that  the   Hebrew  anciently  possessed   Uie 

word  "Tp   had  "the  head,"  but  at  present  we  only  find  the 

VOL.  in. — [KKW  BEEnEfl].  * 
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deriyed  form  'lOTp  kadrkad  ^^  top  of  the  head  "  vertex  capitis. 
Gesenius  gives  the  following  texts:  Job  ii.  7;  Ps.  yii.  17; 
Gen.  xlix.  26  ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  16  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  22.  But  the  verb 
*f7p  to  bow  the  head,  oocnrs  frequently,  and  is  rednoed  to  *ip 
in  the  tenses ;  *ipn  he  bowed  his  head  i  ex.  gr.  \  Sam.  xxiv. 
David  *ip^  bowed  down  lO'^QM  ^^  ^  ^®  ^  ^^  earth. 

I  now  find  that  Oppert  also  (Commentary,  page  188,  &c.) 
gives  hakkadi  as  the  Assyrian  for  "  heads,"  expressing  Spl  by 
hahf  with  a  point  under  each  k.  The  sound  is  likely  to  have 
been  hak. 

We  have  not  proved  Tdr  (which  means  **  long  ")  to  have  in 
this  passage  the  meaning  of  *' serpent;"  but  should  we 
eventually  be  able  to  prove  that  point,  we  should  see  that  the 
Assyrian  mythology  contained  ^^  a  serpent  with  seven  heads." 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  seven-headed  serpent  is  the  ruling 
symbol  of  the  great  ruined  temple  lately  discovered  in 
Oambodia,  whose  folds  extend  over  the  roofis  and  pillars,  and 
prove  him  to  have  been  the  Genius  Loci  ;  but  in  what  age  was 
that  temple  erected  ? 

109.  HaggaTi  ^  p^>  the  Earth.— I  have  placed  this 
article  next  to  the  last  on  account  of  their  both  beginning  with 
the  unusual  syllable  Sy  ak  or  hak,  Oppert  agrees  with  me 
in  giving  this  value  to  it  in  some  words.  It  is  No.  49  of  his 
list.  Nakshi  Rustam,  line  5 :  *'  I  am  Darius,  sar  haggar 
rukta  rabitcty  king  of  the  vast  and  wide  world." 

Bell.  61  :  ^'  My  aqueduct  extended  kasbu  hakkaru  over 
a  league  of  land"  J^  <_^  ^^^^.  MishakU  hahkari 
Bp  jiiy  »-yy<y.— 2R67,  69.     The  word  is  very  common. 

110.  Ishazzu.    ^  V  ^^  <ETT»  ^®°  ®*^  **  (^'  «^ 

them). — On  lappelle:  on  les  appelle.  "Are  called."  An 
impersonal  verb  of  great  importance,  very  commonly  used  as  a 
parenthesis.  "  I  built  before  the  gates  Bit  Appati  like  those  of 
a  Syrian  palace,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  Phoenicia,  Uiey 
call  Bit  Khilanni:    Sha  in  lishan    Martu-ki    Bit    IHiiliLiit^t 
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lakasm-mL"  0pp.  Khors.  19, 162.  I  was  the  first  who  gave  a 
tmnslation  of  this  remarkable  passage  (Jonmal  of  Sacred 
Literature  for  1856,  Vol.  iiL  page  190). 

^IJ-  Diklati  ^  *^V]i  <^-  '^^  ^^^  means,  in  the  first 
place,  the  river  Tigris  (see  No.  41).  But  it  also  appears  to 
mean  a  kind  of  boat  peculiar  to  that  river,  and  so  named  after 
it  We  read  in  the  Behistun  inscription,  line  34,  that  on  the 
advance  of  Darius  the  enemy  crossed  the  Tigris :  ^^  as  eli  diklat 
usnzzu  anakuUua  nari  Mastiggar  mali,"  i,e.  ^^thejr  fled  on 
diklat  (as  people  call  them)  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Tigris.  *'  Upon  which,"  says  Darius,  "  we  crossed  (nittlnr)  the 
river  Tigris,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  great  battle,  fought  on 
the  26th  day  of  the  month  Kan."  This  passage  requires  a 
few  observations.  Mali  is  the  Heb.  verb  piTD  elapsus  est  : 
aufugit — Ges.  577.  The  parenthesis  tumzu  *^  they  call  them," 
or  *^  men  call  them,"  Lat.  (ut  vocant)  is  very  frequent.  It  only 
occurs  when  a  foreign,  or  at  least  unusual,  word  is  employed. 
I  have  treated  of  it  in  the  last  article  (110).     It  is  here  written 

^TTT^  ^T  ^^^T^T  ^TT*  ^nakuUua  is  contracted  from 
ana  ahu  ullua  *^  to— bank— opposite."  The  two  latter  words 
are  not  unfrequent,  and  ^Y  is  very  frequently  no,  though 
often  confounded  with  mo,  which  has  nearly  the  same  form,  and 
the  scribes  were  not  very  careful  to  distinguish  them.  With 
the  phrase  ana    aku    tUlu    compare  that   used    in  R40,  31 

]}'  S]  ]]  }]<  *^Hf"  »^T  It  ^^  ^*^^  ^^^  "^  *^® 

other  side"  (of  the  sea,  I  carried  them).  Compare  also  the 
seventeenth  line  of  the  Nakshi  Rustam  inscription.  The 
C^nunerians  who  dwelt  an  the  other  side  of  the  seOy  ^'  sha  akhi 
ullua  sha  marrata^"  written  yj-A  ^^T5  ®f  TI  Ty*  pronounced 
probably  akhuUua.  Rawlinson  also  translates  this  phrase  by 
"ultra  mare." 

^^.  Jfu,        >JU,    Not — A    Proto-Chaldsean     word,    exceedingly 
common  in  that  language,  but  very  rare  in  the  Assyrian.-^The 
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following  are,  however,  a  few  instances  of  it :  Sargina's  Palace 
had  the  name  '^  Grabri  nn  isha,"  ^'  has  not  a  riyal ;"  equivalent 
to  the  modem  name  SaTUpareil  or  NonpareiL  0pp. 
Ehors.  18,  159.  In  the  invocation  to  Ninev,  Rl7>  1,  it  is 
said,  '^Sha  as  takhazi  nu  ishanann  tibn-su,"  ^^whom  in  battle 
none  could  resist  his  onset."  Here  the  other  copy  changes 
nu  >JU  into  the  usual  Assyrian  negative  la  ^.^Y  Yv  ^^  not." 
In  the  Michaux  inscription,  R70,  coL  iii.  13,  we  read  '^Marduk 
bel  rabu,  aga  nu  bila,"  which  may  mean  king  without  end,  or, 
king  everlasting.  Agu  is  '^  a  crown "  (plur.  agie) ;  hence  aga 
may  be  "  a  king." 

113.  Hint  t^^>  ^^  One.— Annais  of  Esarhaddon,  R47,  34. 
^'  A  great  building  ....  which  among  the  kings  my  £ftthers  who 
went  before  me  none  had  ever  made,  I  accomplished;"  sha  as 
sarrin  alikut  makhri  abi-ya  mn  la  ebusu,  anaku  ebus.  And  in 
the  tablet  given  by  Oppert  (Exp.  en  Mes.  page  360),  ''  sha  as 
sarrin  alik  makhri-ya  nin  miru  suatu  ikhtitzu,"  ^'  which  among 
the  kings  who  went  before  me,  none  showed  solicitude  for  this 
useful  work"  (See  my  translation  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  R.S.L.).  This  word  nin^  nullus,  and  the  preceding  word  nuy 
non  (see  No.  112),  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  some 
Indo-Germanic  language. 


114.  Tansil.  ^Tfy  >-Hh  KT*^  i^TT'  ResembUng.— This 
word  occurs  R36,  54.  Bit  Khilanni  tansil  haikal  'X.^  Khatti ; 
^'I  constructed  bit-khilannt  resembling  those  of  a  Syrian 
palace."  Other  texts  repeat  this  passage  with  some  variations, 
having  ^^  »rr  instead  of  tansiL  0pp.  Khors.  19,  161, 
reads  ^^  »^  tam-eily  which  is  probably  correct,  for  I  think 
^J  sometimes  sounded  tarn  (for  instance,  when  it  meant 
"a  day").  Tamstl  is  evidently  the  Arabic  tamsil  "a 
resemblance."  It  is  a  verbal  substantive  from  the  root  *^tt^ 
to  resemble,  which  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Heb.  and  Chald. 
as  well  as  the  substantive  ^)if^  dmUitudo, 
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^^^  IshoL  ^jlT  I  >^y  Herbs,— There  is  an  interesting  passage 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Khorsabad,  where  Sargina  receives  tribute 
from  Ithamar,  King  of  the  Sabseans.  The  first  article  presented 
to  him  is  ffold.  The  second,  IslUn  hUra,  Oppert  translates 
iMiy  in  my  opinion  correctly,  by  ^^  herbs,"  regaixiing  it  as  the 
Heb.  3ti^  herha.  Chald.  i^yjf^  (Khors.  3,  27,  and  Com- 
mentary, page  78).  But  of  the  next  word  "i^  E^TT  ^®  ^^7 
says  ^^groupe  difficile  a  d^chiffrer."  My  conjecture  is,  that 
we  should  read  *^»-^  Etlf  ^^^  frankincense  ;  for  I  find  that 
frequent  mistakes  have  been  made  between  *^»^>  otherwise 
>^^,  which  is  kuty  and  the  much  commoner  letter  "^^  kur, 
Eutra  may  be  compared  with  the  Heb.  ^tdp  incense  offered  to 
the  gods.  Gresenius  and  Schindler  translate  the  verb  by  suffivit : 
adoleyit :  and  the  substanitve  by  suflimentum :  thymiama.  The 
same  verb  in  Arabic  means  ^^  to  be  fragrant." — Ges. 

This  offering  of  ^  goM  and  frankincense  "  reminds  us  of  that 
which  the  Magi  offered  at  Bethlehem,  '^  gold,  and  frankincense, 
and  mjrrrh." — Matthew  ii.  11.  The  tribute  of  the  King  of  the 
SabsBans,  which  he  brought  to  the  King  of  Assyria^  is  most 
appropriate  and  consonant  to  the  testimony  of  history— 
India  mittit  ehur :  moUes  sua  thura  SaJbcei  (Virgil). 

So,  three  centuries  eaiiier,  the  Queen  of  the  SabsBans, 
commonly  called  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  brought  a  great  tribute  to 
Solomon.  1  Kings  x.  1 ;  '^And  she  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
very  great  train,  with  camels  that  bare  spices  and  very  much 
gold  and  precious  stones."  And  again  :  ^'  She  gave  the  king 
one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  spices  very  great 
store :  there  came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these 
which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  King  Solomon." 

Nearly  related  to  this  word  is  the  Assyrian  hUary  the 
smoke  of  something  burning,  which  is  the  Heb.  ■^"Il0*'p» 

I^  however,  the  present  reading  of  the  text  4^  Et T T  ^^^^ 
should  eventually  prove  to  be  correct,  I  still  think  that  it  may 

be  the  same  word  as  hUra  b^^tdp*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
letter  T  is  absorbed  and  disappears  before  R  in  innumerable 
instances,  as  pater,  pere  :  mater,  mire  :  frater,  frere^  &o,  &q^ 
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116.  SarrUt      ^tll  T^^»   *^®   FoundationB  of  a  Building. — 

Probably  of  same  origin  with  No.  7  of  this  Glossary,  samit 
^'commencement."  All  from  the  Ghald.  M"^^  to  begin.  In 
R69,  20,  Nabonidus  dedicates  several  temples  with  the  prayer 
"May  their  foundations  ^ET»^|  \<^  T  ^f"  last  as  long  as 
Heaven  itself!"  "kima  Shamie  sarrutrsun  likun !"  where  the 
meaning  of  the  word  samU  is  determined  by  other  passages 
which  use  the  conmion  word  Mda  "foundation,"  Heb.  *7D*^. 
For  example,  in  same  plate,  coL  iii.  53,  "kima  shamie 
ishda-sun  liknnnn !"  which  also  occurs  on  the  previous 
plate  68,  coL  ii.  17. 

117.  Shumii       ^V   »^yTT»  ^®  Beginning. — This  word  seems 

to  be  another  derivative  from  the  same  root  t4^tt^  inchaavU. 
R9,  62.     "In  shurru  sarti-ya^"  in  the  beginning  of  my  reign. 

118-  Sirikta.  <!'-  ^Ty<y  >-T<y^  '-<y<,  »  Om,  or  Recom. 
pense. — ^From  an  Assyrian  verb  *T^ti?  "to  give,"  whence  we 
have  the  very  common  words  tshruku^  he  gave:  ishrtikuni^ 
they  gave. 

The  word  sirikta  is   found  several  times  in  the  Babylonian 

«     inscriptions.     R69,  col.  iii.  39  :     The  king  Nabonidus,  having 

constructed  many  temples,  prays  thus :   Ana  skatti  (on  this 

account)    may    the    gods    grant    me    abundant    years    ^^ana 

airikta"  as  a  recompense.     Here   "years"  are  expressed  by 

In  R68,  23:  Surham^  grant  me;  balathu  tamu  rtthOi^  a 
life  of  long  days ;  ana  siriktiy  as  a  recompense.  Again,  in 
R52,  col.  ii.  of  Rich's  cylinder :  As  ahatta  (on  that  account) 
gurhaniy  grant  me ;  bcUadam  dara^  long  life ;  lobar  paUe^  and 
prolonged  years  of  reign  ;  ana  siriktiy  as  a  recompense.  Again, 
in  a  short  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  published  by 
Oppert,  page  274,  which  is  very  like  the  last  example. 

11^-  S&ipajia  Jl^  ^  ^yy^y»  shavings. — From  Chald.  ^QQ 
to  shave  or  clip.  "The  tribe  of  the  Bukudu  I  swept  away 
like  shavings,"  kima  sapari  oMchup, — 2R67, 13.     He  goes  on 
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to  Mjy  line  15,  ^  I  swept  the  whole  land  of  Chaldea"  kkuharish 
>-Y<y  n^  'pYYjifz,  which  seems  to  mean  "very  closely," 
or  "in  a  searching  manner,"  from  Chald.  ^SSH' 

IJO.  DithSU  ^TSf^  "^^Hfff »  ^®  Front:  also  adv.  in  Front  of: 
"  I  cnt  down  (ahuh)  YI  ^«  the  fine  trees  which  grew  in 
front  of  his  palace,  cUkh  dursiL      Not  one  of  them  was  left !" 

I-^n    <^]i   t|]f^.-2R67,24. 

Valtn  tami  tsiri  dtkhi  haikali  ibakhn  "from  extreme  old 
age  the  front  wdl  of  the  palace  was  split  and  rent"— 
Bellino,  line  48.  In  the  remarkable  escape  of  Merodach 
Bsladan  (which  was  probably  in  the  night  time)  from  the 
besieged  city  of  Dur  Yakina,  we  read  (0pp.  Khors.  15,  132): 
£duh  ipparndUy  he  escaped  alone ;  dikhi  dur-nt  izb<UtA^ 
dinging  to  the  front  toaU  of  his  palace ;  hima  surataa^  like  a 
lizard  (or  reptile);  eruba  minusuy  and  reached  a  place  of 
refuge. 

A  few  remarks  on  some  of  these  words. — Dikhi  is  spelt 
Jdz  .^.  IzbatUy  this  verb  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
clinging  closely,  or  embracing ;  as  "  they  embraced  my  feet ;" 
"I  embraced,  or  clung  to,  the  knees  (?)  of  the  statue  of 
Mardnk,"  &e.  Misusau  for  miaH^-^u  "his  refuge;"  8u  (his) 
being  an  enclitic  without  any  accent,  which  is  thrown  on  the 
preceding  word.  \2^  or  \^13  means  discessit:  remotus  fuit 
(Sch.  984).  Eruba  penrenit :  a  frequent  verb.  Penrenit 
locum  remotum. 

^21.  SnratSai  ^  &yy  JS?  »  *  Reptile.— in  0pp.  Khors. 
15,  132,  it  is  probably  a  lizard  ;  which  runs  up  and  down  walls 
with  amazing  agility.  See  the  preceding  article.  Heb.  y^^y 
sarotM,  a  reptile. 

122.  ShnrUSi  ^^  gyr^t  ^®  foundatlon-tablet  of  a  Palace 
or  City. — To  carry  off  this  as  a  trophy  was  considered  a  great 
exploit  of  a  conqueror.  The  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
identical  with   timin^  as   Oppert  was  the   first  to  point  out 
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(Commentaire,  page  194).  When  Sar^na  took  the  city  of 
Dnr-Yakina,  he  says  (0pp.  Khors.  15,  134) :  TifiUry-su  cusukhoy 
1  carried  off  the  foundation-tablet.  But  where  the  same  event 
is  alluded  to  in  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  bulls,  Saigina 
is  called  Nankh  shurHs  ir  Dur-Takini,  he  who  dug  up  the 
foundation-tablet  of  the  city  of  Dur-Yakina.     The  verb  ncuikh 

t^T  '^TT  '^*"Hffl"»  ^^  Oppert  has  well  pointed  out,  is  the 
Chald.  nD3  ei^t,  extiipayit  (Sch.  1128):  and  aasukha  is  the 
first  person  of  the  preterite  of  the  same  verh.  The  same  phrase 
is  used  on  another  occasion,  namely,  in  the  barrel  inscription, 
R36,  25,  where  Sargina  is  called  NasUch  shuriU  <^  HamaUiy 
he  who  dug  up  the  tablet  of  the  city  of  Hamath.  It  was, 
therefore,  probaUy  his  usual  practice  when  he  conquered  a  city 
of  celebrity.  Oppert  thinks  shurus  is  the  Heb.  tt^tt^  radix. 
It  may,  however,  be  a  word  derived  from  >- V  ^TYT  ^urru 
"the  beginning"  (See  No.  117).  In  that  case,  shums  will 
stand  £oT  shurdr^  "the  first  stone  of  tt"  by  a  very  common 
abbreviation,  and  the  sjmtax  will  be  as  usual,  "I  carried  off 
its  first  stone  (of)  the  city  Dur-Yakiria.'* 

123.  Dahntuti.    ^T<T   ^-Hf-    ^^^T  ^TTTt  -cT< . 

Apptlrtenances  of  k  thing;  all  that  belongs  to  it. — 0pp. 
Khors.  5,  39.  Vallutzun,  King  of  Manna,  made  a  treaty  with 
Ursa,  King  of  Urarda,*and  ceded  to  him  twenty-two  cities, 
hi  dahutvtiy  "with  all  that  belonged  to  fhem/'  Another 
spelling  appears  to  be  tihutu  On  a  very  andent  stone  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver  are  named  as  the 
price  of  a  chariot  ^>with  all  its  appurtenances,"  adi  tihuH. 
The  origin  of  the  word  may  be  seen  in  Schindler,  page  352  : 
^•^•7,  etiam  •^'7,  vel  V7  *'  hiibens ;  possidens  rem  aliquam,  et 
ek  prseditus :"  plur.  fem.  ]lt^7*l  "  habentes."  Hence  we  may 
translate  "cities  hi  dahtUtUi  (with  their  possessions),"  Oppert 
has  "cum  omni  possessione,"  which  appears  to  me  correct. 
And  hence  also  dahut  is  a  "  gift,"  being  something  offered  to  a 
person  for  his  oton  possession^  as  in  the  following  example : 
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^^  He  cat  off  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  temples,  and  sent 
it  to  the  King  of  the  Susians  as  a  gift,"  uthabUus  dakut 
^M    -^"^Hh    ''^y— R41,  22. 

124.  AnUTi        yif     y»*     ^TT^y»  ^^  Envoy,   or  a  Spokesman. — 

^  Ishbur  amiii-su,"  he  sent  his  envoy  to  me. — 0pp.  Khors.  4,  31. 
Apparently  from  the  Heb.  ^^M  amar^  to  speak.  This, 
however,  is  uncertain.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  word  mentioned 
by  Buxtoif^  page  1178,  'I'^H  *  substitute,  vicegerent,  or 
representative.  Schindler  omits  the  word.  Perhaps  the  verb 
emiru  (see  the  article  No.  77)  may  be  derived  from  Amir. 
Emiru  ana  ikahal  salmiy  ^^he  sent  a  message  to  implore 
peace." 

125.  Simtai      ►I^I^  ^^^T>  *^®  End.— This  woid  is  somewhat 

uncertain.  There  is  a  passage  in  0pp.  Khors.  4,  which  says  : 
*'  Sanzu,  King  of  Manna,  died  at  that  time,  and  I  placed  on  the 
throne  his  son  Aza."  '^  He  died "  is  expressed  by  the  words 
^^stmta  ufnlu-9Uy"  which  Oppert  renders  "sors  abstulit  eum." 
But  I  see  no  evidence  that  simta  means  "sors"  or  "fotum," 
and  the  verb  vbilu  means  "attulit"  and  not  "abstulit,"  as 
when  the  king  says  "  attulerunt  mihi  dona,"  vhiluni.  There  is 
a  very  similar  passage  in  the  Annals  of  Esarhaddon,  R46, 19, 
which  says  "Arka  Hazael  simta  ubil-su,"  after  the  death  of 
Hazael  (I  placed  lahu-luhu  his  son  on  the  throne).  I  think  we 
have  here,  in  both  passages,  the  Chaldee  word  fyfy^O  fi^^- 
Schindler,  page  1204,  says :  Q'^p  terminavit :  .finivit.  Ex. 
from  the  Rabbinic  Chaldee,  "  This  Psalm  be^ns  with  the  word 
^tt^M>  and  ends  (S^D)  ^i*^  t^©  same  word."  And  again  : 
"  Where  Moses  ends  (o*»D)  l^avid  begins."  We  find  also  the 
substantive  DVD  ^^^^  ^^  ™*y  translate  literally  "When 
Hazael  his  end  came  to  him."  In  the  text  concerning  Hazael, 
fUnl-su  is  written  S^yift:  8;:^|izy  J, 

^26,   Nishi        5?f-    3Ty»   Work.— "May    the    gods    exalt  (or 
perhaps  ^  love ')  thQ  work  of  my  h^nds  S"  viz.  the  ^mple  ivhi^h 
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I  hare  made  for  them  :  nish  hcUi-ya  liramu  /— R16,  25.  The 
Hebrew  word  corresponding  is  nUska  TVifytlt  ^  ^^^  Exodus  v.  4  ; 
^^  Wherefore  do  ye  hinder  the  people  from  their  works  T*  and  in 
Ezek.  xlvi.  1,  ^^The  six  days  of  work^"  as  opposed  to  the 
Sabbath.  DIM  "H*^  TWyt^  "  *te  work  of  men's  hands."  Both 
mUh  and  nisk  are  legitimate  derivations  from  ntt^3^9  ^  make. 
In  R6d,  35,  Nebnchadnezzar  calls  Babylon  ^^nith  inir-ya  ska 
aramu,"  Considering  that  the  same  verb,  ramOy  is  employed 
in  both  passages  (aramu  and  liramu)y  I  think  that  nuk 
^  3yj  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  both,  and,  therefore, 
^*'with  ini-ya**  (the  work  of  my  eyes)  must  be  a  pkrasey 
meaning  the  work  in  which  my  eyes  delight :  or,  which  I 
cherish  as  my  eyes  :  or,  doat  upon  :  or  some  equivalent  phrase. 
Sometimes  5pp  ^^TT  ^®*°8  "  carved  work,"  or  "  sculptured 
images,"  as  in  R70,  21,  ^^  He  carved  on  this  stone  tablet  the 
images  of  the  great  gods."  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  the 
Syriac  nisha  Kt2^^3,  Heb.  Q3  signum. 

127.  Iiftimia  ^EY  *"Hf"  Sfr'^  Residence. — In  Latin,  eommoratio; 
as  when  one  dwells  for  a  time  in  a  city  not  his  own.  This 
obscure  word  occurs  in  0pp.  Khors.  15,  135,  and  I  will  attempt 
an  explanation  of  it.  It  appears  that  certain  inhabitants 
(probably  merchants)  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  &c,  were  dwelling 
in  Dur-Yakina,  the  capital  of  Merodach  Baladan's  kingdom, 
when  that  city  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Saigina,  who  treated 
Uiese  foreigners  with  kindness.  The  passage  is :  Sha  in 
lanni-sun  in  girbi-su  kamu  tsibittorsun^  who  in  dvoellings  (or 
offices,  hostels,  places  of  business,  lodgings,  &c),  within  that 
city,  had  placed  their  affiiirs. 

Lanni  is  from  the  Heb.  lun  *m  to  reside,  generally  for  a 
short  time ;  but  in  other  passages,  for  an  indefinite  time  : 
ex.  gr,  Isaiah  i.  "  Justice  will  dweU  in  it "  lyy^'  ^^^'  ^**  **  ^^ 
collo  ejus  manebit  robur"  ri^.  Psalm  xlix.  13,  ^' Homo  in 
honore  non  permanebit"  p7^.  Hence  also  pTQ  an  inn:  a 
lod^ng,  a  lodge  (in  a  garden  of  cucumben). 
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The  lenuunder  of  the  phrase,  kamu  tHhiUarwn^  merits 
attention.  Kamu  ^Hhey  had  placed,"  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Arahic  makam  ^'  locos  ;"  Ufibittc^^un  their  affairs.  This  is 
the  Chald.  and  Syriao  word  tsibwt  ]113S  ^^  negociom 
(Schindler,  1513). 

128.  NabalL  S{  ,^^y  ^^^  (P^«^-  of  Nahala),  a  kind  of 
Haip. — Greek  Nafi\a.  Lat.  nahltum,  Heb.  M^IU  nahla^ 
which  occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  conjoined  with  the  "^"^33  lyre  ?  lute  ?  It  seems  to 
haye  had  ten  strings  (decachordon),  but  Josephus  says  twelve. 

This  interesting  word  occurs  in  the  list  of  tribute  receiyed 
by  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  from  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  Palestine.— 
2R67>  63.  The  words  are  nabali  tsihuUU  mcUtsun  ;  *^  Nabaliy 
which  are  the  musical  instruments  of  their  country." 

Musical  Instruments  :  see  the  last  article. — This  word  is  giyen 
by  Schindler,  page  1517,  thus :  jl'QS  tdf/ul,  omne  genus 
instrumenti  musici. 

130.  Tilai       *^T<    »^ET>  Aliye.— y»-JJ  a«  libbi-sun  tUa  val  etzib. 

Not  one  of  them  escaped  alive. — R19,  108. 

131.  Dimaski.      ^^  ^T  ^  IET^>  Damascus.— R35,  16.     **I 

besieged  Mariah,  King  of  Syria,  in  Damascus  his  capital  city." 
The  name  of  this  monarch  appears  to  be  simply  the  Syriao  Mar 
^  dominus ;"  unless  it  be  Mar-iah^  ^^  lah  is  I^rd."  Compare 
the  Syrian  king  lahu-luhu,  ^'  lahu  is  with  him,"  in  Esarhaddon's 
inscription. 

Damascus  is  named  again  in  line  21.  No  city  in  the  worid 
has  preserved  its  ancient  name  without  interruption  for  a 
longer  time  than  Damascus. 

132.  PalaStai      5if=  *^B]  ^N^  -^y,  Palestine.- R35, 12,  where 

it  stands  next  to  V"   ^m^  m^   ^^9  Udwnu^  the  land  of 


*» 
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Edom,  on  one  side  ;  and  to  the  ^^  great  sea  of  tbe  setting  snn 
on  tlie  other  side. 

133.  Mimfi,      y»-  -^4f  '^T*"'  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt— 

^  He  quitted  Memphis  his  royal  city  and  escaped  in  a  boat " 
(tablet  in  the  British  Museum). 

134.  (Jimirraya.     '-]]^  El!§[  ^yy  ]}  ]},  the  Cimmerians. 

Unpublished  inscription  of  Ashurbanipal,  K  228,  ''  He  sent  to  me 
as  his  EuYoy  a  certain  Cimmerian,  who  was  a  Nobleman  in  his 
own  country,  and  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle." 
The  name  of  the  country  itself  is  Gimirri  ^^yy-A  ^QEff  ••yy<y» 
Nakshi  Rustam,  lines  14  and  17,  or  >"yy.A  ^^^  ^yy^y  ^°  ^® 
Behist  inscription,  line  6,  where  it  was  first  obsenred  and 
explained  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson. 

135.  lahn-khazi    t^t]}  fcTTTt  }}<  -yyV',  Aha«,  King 

of  Judah.  The  name  lahu-khazi  signifies  ^'  lahu  is  my  possession 
(or  my  treasure),"  from  Hebrew  nttW  "  *  possession."  The 
final  vowel  t  should  not  be  overlooked,  since  it  is  the  pronoun 
^'  my,"  lahu  =  lao)  of  the  Greeks,*  which  is  the  same  as  Jah 
or  Jehovah.  In  2R67,  61,  this  King  lahu-khazi  (who  is 
there  called  the  King  of  Judah),  is  named  as  one  of  those 
who  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  But  we  know  from 
2  Chronicles,  xxviii.  20,  that  Ahaz  was  the  king  who  paid  tribute 
to  Tiglath  Pileser  :  therefore  lahu-khazi  was  Ahaz.  No  doubt 
the  name  Jeho-ahaz  (who  was  a  different  king)  corresponds 
more  nearly  to  the  Assyrian  name.  Indeed  it  agrees  with  it 
exactly.  But  I  am  disposed  .to  conjecture  that  Ahaz  was 
originally  named  Jeho-ahaz,  and  that  the  Assyrians  knew  him 
by  that  name  only ;  but  that  when  Ahaz  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
and  no  longer  worshipped  Jehovah,  he  dropped  that  holy  name, 
being  reluctant  to  bear  it  '^  while  making  molten  images  for 


*  See   DiodoruSf  Clemena   Alezandrinus,  and   Hesyohius.      The  name  Iam 
is  very  common  on  the  Gnostic  gems  and  amulets. 
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Baalim^  bnming  incense  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  while  he 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places,  and  in  the  hills, 
and  nnder  every  green  tree." — See  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles,  xxviii.  4. 

136.  B&&la  >->^y  "^^HF"  ^I^'  ^®  name  of  a  great  deity  of  the 
Syrians. — He  is  distinguished  from  the  Bel  »»TT  of  the  Assyrian 
mythology  by  the  aspirate  -^^>T-  which  always  occurs  in 
his  name.  So  the  Hebrews  have  both  73  and  ^JQ.  Examples 
of  the  name:  In  2 R 67,  56,  the  king  elevates  a  man  named 
Idi  Baal  to  be  nt^ab  (sovereign  ?  or  perhaps  high  priest  ?)  over 
the  land  of  Egypt  The  name  means  ^'Baal  is  with  me." 
Idi  ^^  ^TS^t  ^^  '^  ^7  ^^^"  ^ut  Gesenius  has  explained  that 
V^n^  (in  manu  mea)  is  merely  a  Hebraism  for  "  mecum."     In 

this  name  Baal  is  written  ^^  "^^Hf"  ^^  ^^^T^T* 

In  the  next  line  to  the  above-named  Idi-Baal  we  have 
Sibitti-Baal  the  King  of  Gubal  (the  Bj/blas  of  the  Greeks).  The 
latter  part  of  his  name  is  written  ^^  ^A  ^  JL  ^"^^YY.  The 
meaning  of  Sibitti-Baal  is  perhaps  "  Host  of  Baal,"  t.e,  the 
starry  firmament,  or  the  heavenly  host,  or  perhaps  the  angels. 
Heb.  fX^  exercitus,  TXW  M^  ©r  D^\i^n  M^  meaning  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars. — See  Gesen.  851,  for  a  copious  account  of 
this  subject.  Sibitti  is  spelt  ^YT  ^I^  ^^^T  •^Y^*  ^^ 
R  38,  44,  we  have  a  King  of  Sidon  named  Tu-Baal  ►"E^f  ^-^^T 

-^*"Hf"  j^iy*  ^°  ^^^'  ^'  ^®  *^^^  *  ^^°^  ®^  ^^^^  called 
simply  >.^Y  '^•"nr  ^^^  ^'  Ba^al,  In  line  6  of  the  same 
plate  a  King  of  Arvad  caUed  Kilu-Baal  (^  ]^  ^J{-  ^^ 
.^>->t-  ^T^Y  which  may  also  mean  "Host  of  Baal,"  or 
**  Army  of  Baal ;"  Heb.  "^J^  exercitus.  Here  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  name  of  Baal  has  the  sign  for  "  divinity " 
►M--  prefixed  to  it.  So  it  has  also  in  2R67,  60,  where  a 
King  of  Arvad  bears  a  name  which  is  possibly  Nidinta-Baal 
(gift  of  Baal),  but  the  first  two  syllables  are  broken  off.     The 

name  of  the  god  is  written  >->f-  ^^  '^^"Hf"  >^»*'YY  •  The 
name  of  Baal  was  very  ancient ;  for  we  find  in  the  Annals  of 
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Ashnrakhbal,  two  handled  yean  eariier  than  Sennacherib,  the 
name  of  a  certain  prince  called  Ammi-Baal,  or  *'  Baal  is  with 
me"  SsD^'Oy* — See  R20,  12.  Here  the  name  of  BaaJ  is 
written  >.^Y  -A^-^^  *"ET  in  one  copy,  but  in  the  other  the 
last  letter  is  *-E]^  H* 

137.  Tpptftrt      ^^yy    ^^^9  ^^®  name  of  the  great  goddess  of  the 

Assyrians. — It  has  also  the  general  meaning  of  ^^  a  goddess." 
The  plural  is  ishiarat  ^'goddesses."  0pp.  Khors.  20,  176, 
>.>^  1^4,  the  gods,  <y-|^  and,  ^jf-  i:<]^  ^^^  ^1 
the  goddesses,  asibut  Ashur-ki  who  dwell  in  Assyria.  This 
word  ishtarcU  is  plainly  the  Heb.  nT\PfOfV  eshtarot  or 
{uhtarothy  '*  goddesses ;"  as  in  Judges  x.  6,  '^  And  the  Children 
of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served 
Baalim  D^VjQ  {faJiaQ  gods)  and  Ashtaroth  JTr\rW!J 
goddesses),  and  forsook  the  Lord  and  served  not  Him." 

But  when  ni*^nU^3^  ^^  ^^^^  i°  ^^  singular,  it  meant  the 
great  goddess  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  Astarte^  in 
Greek  Aaraprrj,  Her  statue  had  horns,  to  signify  that  she 
was  the  moon.  From  hence  a  city  received  its  name  and  was 
called  Ashtaroth  Kamaim  '^  the  homed  Astarte." — Gen.  xiy.  5. 
But  she  had  also  the  simpler  name  of  Ashtara  TTM^)i^y 
whence  the  city  called  "  the  temple  of  Ashtara  "  TVypfOf^  IV2i 
contracted  into  rnnU^V^y  ^ok  its  name  (see  Gesenius) ;  it 
was  a  city  of  the  Levites  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond 
Jordan,  and  is  named  in  Josh.  xxi.  27,  which  in  1  Chron.  yi.  71, 
is  changed  for  the  more  usual  Ashtaroth,  This  circumstance 
proves  that  Ashtaroth  is  the  same  goddess  with  Ashtara 
rnnU^3^9  and  the  latter  name  is  clearly  identical  with  the 
Assyrian  Ishtar.  In  Bellino  35,  Nineveh  is  called  ^'the  city 
beloved  by  Ishtar ;"  and  in  the  very  same  line,  uhtar  with  a 
plural  sign  Sl^yy  "JJT"  \<^  (*o  be  read  ishtarat)  means 
*^  goddesses  "  in  general 

138.  AsSUrita.     ^  ^y  >-yy<y  ^W-^  »  ship  of  Assyria.— The 

word  has  this  meaning  in  2  R  46,  col.  iv.  2.     The  symbol  for 
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^^a  sliip  "  ^y  '^TTT  '^  added.  In  the  same  passage,  ships  of 
oUier  nations  are  mentioned  in  the  same  way,  for  instance, 
MtlvkhttOy  explained  ^^  a  ship  of  Milnkha  =  Ethiopia." 

Secondly.  Assuriti  means  ^Hhe  Assyrian  goddess."  This 
can  hardly  be  doubtful  when  it  is  considered  tha.t  the  word  is 
written  the  same  as  the  ^'ship "  above  mentioned  (see  the 
passage  from  K  223,  at  the  end  of  this  article).  Lncian  has  a 
treatise  *^  de  de&  Syria ;"  and  it  is  probable  that  he  so  called 
the  geddess,  not  merely  because  the  Syrians  worshipped  her, 
but  because  he  had  heard  her  invoked  by  the  name  of  Assuriti 
(Sjrria  and  Assyria  being  often  viewed  as  the  same  name  by  the 
ancients).  This  interesting  name  of  a  goddess,  Assuriti^  occurs 
in  Uie  very  ancient  inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I. — R12,  36. 
The  king  relates  how  he  captured  twenty-five  foreign  idols,  and 
then  he  says :  *'*'  I  gave  {ashrvJc)  these  deities  to  various 
temples  of  the  gods  in  my  own  country ;"  naming,  among  others, 
the  temple  of  Ishtar  ^J[-  ^^\  AmriJti  y]f  ^  >y^4\  V^f 
or  ^'  Ishtar  of  Assyria."  This  goddess  is  named  once  more  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  Rl4,  86,  where  the  king 
relates  how  he  built  and  dedicated  several  new  temples  in  the 
city  of  Ashur  TI  >-^  which  was  his  capital.  The  first  he 
names  is  the  temple  of  *^  Ishtar  Assuriti,  my  lady ;"  the 
spelling  is  somewhat  different  from  the  former  passage,  being 

remains  whether  the  name  means  ^^  Ishtar  of  Ass3rria,"  or 
*'  Ishtar  of  Ashur  "  (that  is,  of  Ashur  city),  Y^t  we  know  from 
other  inscriptions  that  there  was  an  '^  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  "  and 
an  '^  Ishtar  of  Arbela,"  who  were  not  viewed  as  absolutely  the 
same  divine  persons,  but  rather  as  rivals. 

On  the  tablet  K  223,  we  read:  XJT  »->Jf-  J  ^^^  "of 
his  god  Ashur,"  ^t^^  ^  y7  T  "  and  his  goddess,"  >^Tf^  ^  ^EJ 
>-YT<Y  C^TE  Assurita  (the  last  sign  being  almost  effaced). 
Here  >^>t-  ^  y*    is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  "  goddess." 

139.   Dimili     ^y^   '^t   Repose,  Tranquillity.— "  They  dedicate 
this  statue  to  Nebo,  for  the  health  of  the  king  and  queen,  the 
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happiness  of  their  days,  the  length  of  their  jears,  and  the 
/Yjit  ^^  dimu  "  tranquillit J "  of  their  house  and  of  their 
people. — Rd5,  No.  2,  line  11.  The  Assyrians  make  a  veiy  im- 
portant use  of  this  word,  having  chosen  it  to  express  ''  sunset." 
-  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  called  hy  them  ^^  the  great  sea  of  the 
setting-sun,"  and  ^^ sunset"  is  expressed  hy  dimu  ahfunsi 
^y^  1^  »->f-  ^^  ^y»-  "the  repose  of  the  sun"  or  "his 
rest."  It  was  the  popular  belief  that  when  the  Sun  set,  he 
reposed  during  the  night,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  "like  a 
giant  refreshed."    The  deities  of  Olympus  also  required  sleep : 

'^Th*  immortaU  slumbered  on  their  thrones  above; 
All,  bat  the  ever-wakeful  eyes  of  Jove.*^ 

A  conclusion  of  great  importance  seems  to  foUow  from  this 
Assyrian  phrase  dimu  shem^i,  namely,  that  we  have  the  same 
verb  in  the  famous  passage  of  Joshua  x.  12,  Q*)*^  tt^tZ^ 
Shemesh  dum  I  Sun,  stand  thou  still !  a  phrase  o/  which  the 
Hebrew  lexicons  give  but  an  imperfect  account,  because  the 
verb  C3^*7  is  nearly  lost  in  Hebrew  except  in  the  sense  of 
silence;  insomuch  that  certain  modem  commentators  have 
proposed  to  translate  "  Sun,  be  silent  T  that  is  (as  they  main- 
•tain),  the  oracle  of  the  Sun  on  Mount  Gibeon  was  commanded 
to  be  silent;  an  explanation  quite  untenable,  and  opposed 
.  to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Jasher,  who,  writing  about  the 
time  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written,  understood  that  "the 
Sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven."  But  we  now  see  that 
the  verb  OT  was  applied  to  the  Sun  by  the  Assyrian  writers 
with  the  sense  of  rest  or  repose. 
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Akt.  n. — Remarks  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Alphabets, 

By  Dr.  A.  Bastian. 

In  the  TJltra-Indian  peninsula  different  layers  of  nationali- 
ties may  be  distinguished,  being  successive  arrivalsfrom  dif- 
ferent quarters.  In  most  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
with  exactitude  the  time  of  their  respective  settlements  ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  later  conquerors  have  driven  the  former 
possessors  of  the  soil  into  the  hills,  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  more  fertile  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ;  and 
it  may  be  readily  assumed  that  the  inhabitants  we  now  find 
iij  the  valleys  of  the  Menam  and  Irawaddi  are  the  most  re- 
cent immigrants.  History  shows  this  to  be  the  case.  When- 
ever, in  the  course  of  events,  the  empires  stretching  along  the 
great  rivers  became  weakened  by  luxury  or  broken  up  by 
internal  dissensions,  the  rude  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  watchful  of  the  growing  weakness  of 
their  former  masters,  and  the  decay  of  their  defencecr,  have 
burst  irom  their  forests  and  made  slaves  of  the  populations 
of  the  towns.  This  phenomenon,  not  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  has  been  frequently  repeated  in  the  his- 
tories of  Assam  and  Burmah,  of  Siam  and  of  Kambodia ;  and 
it  is  by  keeping  before  our  eyes  these  continual  revolutions 
that  we  may  collect  the  disjecta  membra  of  arts  and  sciences 
from  the  different  quarters  to  which  they  have  been  scattered, 
and  arrange  them  under  one  comprehensive  aspect,  where 
each  of  them  occupies  its  natural  position. 

Apart  from  the  people  of  the  mountains,  among  whom 
savage  aborigines  are  mixed  up  with  refugees  from  oppressed 
kingdoms,  we  may  divide  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  accord- 
ing to  the  languages  spoken  by  them,  into  four  or  five  main 
branches — the  Thai  (Siamese),  the  Myammas  (Burmese),  the 
Annamese(Tunquineseand  Cochin-Chinese),  the  Hon  (Talaing 
and  Peguan),  and  the  Khmer  (Eambodian). 

1.  The  Thai  race  constitute  the  most  important  stock  in 

TOL.  ni.— [new  series.]  ^ 
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the  very  heart  of  the  peninsula.  All  the  different  tribes, 
known  as  Shans  by  the  Burmese,  or  as  Laos  by  the  Siamese, 
belong  to  it ;  and  they  have,  through  the  Ahom,  extended  their 
influence  as  far  as  Assam.  The  Siamese  themselves  are  only 
a  sub-division  of  the  Laos,  their  nearest  relations ;  and  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  old  princes  of  Mogoung,  the  Shans  were 
rulers  in  many  of  those  provinces  which  afterwards  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Burmese  empire. 

2.  The  Burmese  and  Arracanese,  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  Myamma  race,  are  allied  to  the  Singpho,  the  Eachars, 
the  Manipuris,  and  the  majority  of  those  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  countries  extending  to  Bengal  and  North-western  India. 

8.  The  Tunquinese  and  Cochin-Chinese,  in  their  geogra- 
phically secluded  country,  stand  in  a  nearer  connexion  with 
the  Chinese  than  with  the  other  nations  of  the  peninsula,  from 
whom  they  are  separated  by  the  mountainous  barrier  which  is 
washed  by  the  Mekhong,  and  filled  with  an  unknown  multi- 
tude of  various  tribes,  designated  by  the  general  name  of  E[ha 
in  Siamese  and  of  Prom  in  Eambodian. 

4.  The  Mens  or  Talains,  who  line  the  coast  opposite  to 
Kalinga  and  Telingana,  formed  the  ancient  channel  by  which 
Lidian  arts  and  institutions  found  their  way  into  Pegu. 

5.  The  Eambodians  (the  Khmer,  Khom  or  Ehamen)  are 
still  considered  by  the  surrounding  nations  as  their  original 
teachers  in  religion  and  science. 

With  the  exception  of  the  people  of  Annam,  who  .follow 
the  Chinese,  all  the  other  Lido-Chinese  nations  have  received 
their  alphabets  from  Lidia,  and  have  adapted  them  to  their 
monosyllabic  tongues  by  the  introduction  of  the  tones  or 
accents,  which  are  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Most  of  these  alphabets  have  adopted  in 
their  arrangement  the  Sanskrit  divisions  into  the  several 
classes  of  gutturals,  palatals,  cerebrals,  dentals,  and  labials. 
In  the  forms  of  the  letters  they  have  adopted  a  cursive  and 
more  flowing  character,  which  imparts  an  external  resemblance 
to  the  alphabets  of  Southern  India,  the  Tamil  and  the  Telinga, 
and  more  especially  the  Singhalese. 

The  Pali  alphabet  of  the  Trai-Pidok  is  used  everywhere  in 
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the  peninsula  in  writing  the  sacred  books ;  and  the  variations 
which  the  letters  have  undergone  among  the  different  nations 
who  have  adopted  them,  do  not  deviate  much  from  their  pri- 
mary form.  The  Mon  possess  only  this  one  alphabet  in  their 
literature ;  but  among  the  Thai  tribes,  another  class  of  alpha- 
bets has  been  formed  for  ordinary  use,  which  is  traceable 
more  directly  to  Sanskrit  than  to  Pali  influence.  The  pro- 
totype of  these  alphabets  is  that  of  the  Siamese,  who  use  it 
for  all  the  common  purposes  of  their  vernacular  idioms,  and 
make  use  of  the  Pali  letters  only  in  their  religious  books. 
The  Shans,  although  they  speak  a  dialect  cpgnate  to  the 
Siamese,  have  given  preference  to  the  Burmese  alphabet, 
which  is  the  only  one  they  use ;  but  they  experience  much  dif- 
ficulty in  its  application,  because  of  its  unfitness  for  expressing 
the  sounds  of  the  language.  The  Southern  I^aos  have  there- 
fore iniitated  the  Siamese  in  adopting,  together  with  their 
sacred  alphabet,  another  for  common  use ;  and  this  common 
alphabet  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection  by  the  Laos 
Pung-dam  (the  black-bellied  Laos),  than  among  the  white 
Laos  (the  Laos  Pung-khao).  But  in  Zimmay  or  Xiengmai, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Burmese  frontier  the  Pali  alpha- 
bet is  chiefly  used,  even  for  ordinary  purposes.  In  Vieng- 
chan  the  letters  of  the  vulgar  alphabet  are  called  Akson 
(Akshara)  Lao-xai  (letters  for  missives),  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Akson  Lao-khom.  The  Kambodian  alphabet  claims 
to  be  the  common  source  from  which  all  the  different  forms 
in  the  peninsula  took  their  origin ;  and  in  Siam,  as  well  as 
through  the  whole  of  Laos,  the  religious  books  are  mostly 
known  by  the  name  of  Nongsii-khom  (Khamen  or  Khmer), 
as  having  been  brought  by  the  earliest  missionaries  who 
issued  from  the  convents  of  ancient  Kambodia.  But  even 
among  the  Kambodians  there  are  traces  of  another  alphabet, 
which  at  present  has  nearly  become  obsolete,  giving  way 
to  Pali  forms,  or  supplanted  by  the  alphabet  now  used  in 
Siam.  The  alphabets  of  the  Burmese  and  Peguans  are  nearly 
identical,  and  differ  only  in  the  methods  of  spelling.  The 
Peguan  alphabet  appears  to  be  anterior  to  that  of  the  Burmese, 
and  is  based  on  that  of  the  Toungthoo  (or  at  least  on  that  of 
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the  former  poflsessors  of  Tatlnmg).  According  to  tlie  Her. 
Dr.  Mason,  the  Toungthoo  speak  at  present  a  dialect  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  the  Pwo-karen.  In  an  old  book  which  I  saw 
at  Bangkok,  and  which  pretended  to  give  the  yeritable  Xieng 
of  King  Phra  Euang,  the  Peguan  letters  had  even  at  that 
early  date  attained  very  nearly  their  present  shape,  whereas 
the  Burmese  alphabet  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  so- 
called  Khom  alphabets,  which  (according  to  Leyden)  recall 
the  Sinhala  Pushp&kshara  of  Ceylon.  These  haye  preserved 
(even  in  writing  the  vernacular)  the  reduplication  and  sub- 
scription of  consonants,  to  teach  the  rules  of  which  the  Pali 
letters  are  represented  in  the  primers  xmder  two  aspects — 
first  as  unconnected,  and  then  as  joined  with  the  abbreviated 
forms.  On  the  decline  of  learning,  the  illiterate  readers, 
forgetting  the  right  application  of  these  consonants,  jumbled 
them  together,  and  many  Pali  words,  which  at  first  sight  are 
unintelligible,  become  quite  clear  when  the  consonants  and 
vowels  are  placed  in  their  right  positions. 

A  peculiar  alphabet  was  in  use  among  the  Tsiampa  before 
their  once  flourishing  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  the  Cochin- 
Chinese.  The  race  is  now  almost  extinct ;  and  as  European 
travellers  had  never  previously  visited  the  country,  nothing 
of  their  literature  has  become  known.  I  happened  to  fall  in 
with  a  colony  of  fugitives,  settled  near  Lawek,  the  former 
capital  of  Lower  Kambodia,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  their  vernacular  alphabet,  of  which  they  gave  me  a  copy 
at  my  request.  As  they  have  been  converted  to  Islam,  all 
their  pfroductions  on  religious  subjects  are  written,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  the  Arabic  character ;  and  this  is  the  case 
generally  with  their  ordinary  writings.  These  people  have 
been  often  mistaken  for  Siamese  (both  being  called  Siem  by 
the  Chinese,  although  their  names  are  written  with  difierent 
characters),  and  this  error  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion 
in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  European  writers  from  the 
Tonquinese  records.  The  Arabic  letters  of  their  sacred  books 
they  call  Akson  Chwea  or  Xava,  because  they  have  received 
them  from  the  Malays  or  E.hek.  Their  vernacular  books  are 
sometimes  written  on  palm-leaves,  but  the  more  modem  ones 
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on  a  rongli  kind  of  paper.  The  Cham,  settled  at  Battabong, 
showed  me  printed  books  in  their  peculiar  alphabet,  purchased 
from  Goohin-Ghinese  traders,  who  bring  them  for  sale,  although 
they  themselves  do  not  understand  them.  An  alphabet  given 
to  me  by  a  Shan  of  the  Yuns,  who  live  at  Kiintun,  near  the 
frontier  of  Yunan,  may  probably  resemble  that  of  the  Quan- 
toy  the  ancestors  of  the  Tunquinese,  before  the  wild  Ylaochi 
were  civilized  by  the  Chinese  colonists.  The  old  Ahom  cha- 
racter, which  has  been  supplanted  by  the  Burmese  alphabet, 
is  now  intelligible  only  to  Pandits. 

During  my  stay  in  Further  India,  I  took  from  the  very 
first  a  particular  interest  in  the  Brahmans,  who  are  frequently 
met  with  in  Burmah  as  well  as  in  Siam  and  Kambodia,  partly 
wandering  about  as  cowherds  or  begging  alms,  partly  em- 
ployed as  astrologers  and  diviners  in  the  royal  courts.  In 
visiting  their  houses,  I  soon  got  sight  of  books  peculiar  to 
th^n,  and  easily  obtained  copies  of  the  alphabets  in  which, 
they  are  written.  Of  the  different  Laos  alphabets,  some  were 
collected  by  missionaries,  who  allowed  me  to  copy  them ;  and 
others  I  had  written  down  for  me  by  Laos  priests,  who,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  travelling  countrymen,  live  in  convents 
at  Bangkok  and  other  towns  of  Siam  and  Kambodia. 

The  Kambodians  pretend  to  have  received  their  alphabet 
by  direct  importation  from  Langka,  on  the  arrival  of  Buddha- 
ghosa;  but  the  same  claim  is  raised  by  the  Arracanese  or 
Bakhaing,  who  allege  that  the  famous  apostle  brought  it  to 
their  shores.  Another  candidate  for  that  honour  is  the 
ancient  town  of  Thatung,  in  the  country  afterwards  called 
Pegu,  when  Hongsavadi  was  built  by  the  Talaings  or  Eaman. 
The  rock  inscription  at  Bamree  mentions  not  only  the  arrival 
of  Buddhaghosa,  but  also  of  still  earlier  missionaries ;  and  the 
Burmese  themselves  acknowledge  that  they  built  the  pagodas 
in  Pagan  after  the  model  of  those  they  saw  at  the  conquest  of 
Thatung. 

The  Indo-Chinese  nations  have  mostly  borrowed  philoso- 
phical and  scientific  expressions  from  the  Pali,  with  which 
language  the  era  of  their  civilization  commenced;  but  for 
asich.  terms  the  Siamese  frequently  possess  two  words,  one  of 
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which  appears  to  have  been  directly  taken  from  the  Sanskrit, 
and  the  other  to  be  derived  through  the  medium  of  Pali,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  we  find 
technical  terms  still  retaining  distinctly  their  Greek  origin, 
and  others  which  came  to  us  after  passing  through  the  Latin. 
As  it  is  not  so  easy  for  monosyllable  languages  to  assimilate 
the  complex  Sanskrit  words  as  the  simplified  forms  of  the 
Pali,  these  are  naturally  preferred  in  speaking  Siamese ;  but 
the  Sanskrit  root  will  be  recognised  in  writing,  as  those  words 
are  generally  encumbered  by  a  long  tail  of  mute  letters,  which 
have  been  ''  killed''  by  the  sign  of  Thanthakhath  written  over 
them,  but  which,  if  pronounced,  would  give  the  sound  as  it 
exists  in  Sanskrit. 

The  common  numeral  figures  are  called  Lek-vat  by  the 
Siamese,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  elegant  forms 
of  the  Lek-pachong.  When  used  in  calculations,  the  tua-lek 
(full-bodied  numerals)  are  shortened  to  the  hong-lek  (the 
tail  of  the  numerals),  in  which  nothing  remains  of  the  full 
body  (tua)  but  the  extreme  lines,  drawn  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  principal  arithmetical  rules  are  contained  in  the 
book  Sut-lek  (the  accomplishment  of  numbers),  which  boasts 
of  an  august  origin,  having  been  composed  by  Phrom 
(Brahma)  in  the  Pathomma-klab  (the  first  or  Lotus-kalpa). 
The  mathematical  work  of  Tamrah-lek  or  Chot-lek,  which 
treats  of  land-measuring,  is  jealously  kept  from  the  common 
people  by  those  magistrates  who  have  got  possession  of  a 
copy.  The  Burmese  have  borrowed  all  their  ordinal  numbers 
from  the  Pali,  whereas  the  Siamese  have  formed  their  ordi- 
nals from  their  own  cardinals.  But  in  some  cases,  when 
a  ceremonial  language  is  employed,  the  latter  also  use  the 
Pali  terms,  not  only  for  the  ordinals  but  also  for  the  cardinals. 
It  is  always  observed  among  the  Siamese,  that  men  of  any 
education  affect  to  have  forgotten  the  terms  of  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  employ  Pali  expressions  in  preference ;  and  in 
course  of  time  words  really  get  quite  lost  by  this  fondness 
for  pedantic  phraseology.  The  language  of  the  present 
Eambodians  is  so  rapidly  getting  intermixed  with  Siamese 
words  by  the  people  affecting  to  imitate  the  speech  of  their 
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Siamese  masters,  that  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  dialect 
of  Siamese. 

The  Indo-Chinese  people,  in  writing  out  their  alphabets, 
usually  begin  by  the  well-known  invocation,  ''  Name  Phut- 
thaya,''  "  Name  tassa  bhagavato,"  etc.  etc.,  followed  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  short  and  long  yowels.  The  latter  are, 
therefore,  styled  the  Namo,  whereas  the  series  of  consonants 
is  called  the  Ka-kha  after  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  letters  is  followed  by 
the  combinations  of  consonant  and  vowel,  as  in  Devanagari 
alphabets.  In  Siamese  the  different  combinations  of  vowels 
and  consonants  are  distributed  over  nine  tables,  the  last  of 
which  is  the  longest,  and  rather  difEcult  for  beginners.  In 
the  Khyouugs  a  separate  spelling-book  is  added  for  those 
who  wish  to  study  Pali.  * 

The  peculiar  Siamese  mode  of  denoting  the  vowek  has 
been  developed  gradually ;  in  the  oldest  rock  inscription, 
that  of  Sukkhothay,  the  vowels  are  still  written  in  a  line  with 
the  consonants  on  the  same  level.  The.  accentuation  also 
can  be  shown  to  have  passed  through  different  phases,  till  it 
arrived  at  its  present  complicated  arrangement,  which  is  due 
to  grammarians  of  the  last  century.  In  the  Eamphi-hon 
(the  text-books  of  astrologers),  the  vowels  are  converted  into 
a  kind  of  diacritical  signs,  being  no  longer  written  as  distinct 
letters  on  a  line  with  the  consonants.  The  chief,  and  almost 
the  only  difference,  between  the  spoken  tongues  of  the  Laos 
and  of  the  Siamese  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
former  know  nothing  of  the  tones, — the  artificial  display  of 
which  constitutes  the  delight  of  a  Siamese  speaker.  The 
number  of  influential  Chinamen  in  Siam  may  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  them  into  fashion.  Next  to  the  Chinese, 
the  Siamese  language  is  richest  in  tones ;  whereas  they  are 
more  sparingly  used  by  the  other  Indo-Chinese  nations,  the 
Burmese,  for  instance,  having  only  two  tones, — the  light  and 
the  heavy.  In  the  native  Hokkeen  (Fo-kien)  pronouncing 
dictionaries,  the  Chinese  characters  are  classed  under  eight 
sections,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  tones.  Of  the  Kam- 
bodian  language,  neither  grammar  nor  dictionary  has  ever  been 
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published,  but  in  a  manuscript  grammar  which  I  found  at 
the  house  of  a  missionary  in  Battabong,  it  was  said :  ''  Lingua 
Camboica  sat  facilis  est  ad  loqucndum,  utpote  plane  est  carens 
tanie^  ut  sunt  in  Sinica,  Annamitica  et  Siamitica,  attamen 
paullisper  dura  yidetur  et  agrestis  in  pronunciatione."  In 
a  Siamese  book,  which  celebrates  the  discovery  of  the  holy 
Phrabat  on  the  rock  near  Naphaburi,  and  which  was  probably 
written  about  that  time  (1601),  accents  very  seldom  occur, 
and  my  moonshee,  who  pointed  out  the  fact,  stated  the  same 
to  be  the  rule  in  the  works  of  that  period. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  elaborate  system  of  accentua- 
tion is  the  accumulation  of  euphonic  and  expletive  particles, 
because  our  oratorical  or  emphatical  intonation  must  neces- 
sarily be  inadmissible  in  the  speech  of  a  Siamese  or  a  Bur- 
mese, where  the  modulation  of  voice  will  at  once  change  the 
meaning  of  any  particular  word,  instead  of  giving  a  colouring 
to  the  spirit  of  the  entire  sentence.  In  a  lucid  treatise  on 
the  tones,  which  circulates  in  manuscript  at  Bangkok,  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Caswell  says  in  regard  to  this : — "  In  Siamese, 
difference  of  orthography  without  change  of  sense  occurs  more 
frequently  than  change  of  tones  without  change  of  sense."  We, 
on  the  contrary,  often  intentionally,  change  the  orthography 
to  distinguish  to  the  eye  two  words  of  like  sound  (such  as  beech 
and  beach),  but  we  leave  the  tone  entirely  at  the  option  of  the 
speaker.     In  Siamese  the  emphasis  influences  the  prosody. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  secret  modes  of  writing  both 
among  the  Burmese  and  the  Siamese.  Some  of  these  may 
have  beei^  employed  for  political  purposes  or  in  the  mysteries 
of  religion ;  but  most  of  them  are  nothing  more  than  an  idle 
game  with  letters  and  ciphers,  without  use  or  meaning.  A 
Burmese  savant  gave  me  a  list  of  sixty-six  of  these  ciphers 
with  long  names  attached  to  them.  Sometimes  the  rounded 
forms  of  the  Burmese  letters  have  been  made  angular  to  give 
them  a  strange  look,  after  the  manner  of  the  kyouk-tsa  or  the 
so-called  square  Pali,  which  is)  in  fact,  merely  a  graphic 
variation  of  the  ordinary  writing.  This  square  alphabet  is 
employed  in  writing  the  Kammav&cha,  and  it  may  be  seen 
in  Lassen  and  Bumouf  s  '*  Essai  sur  le  Pali,''  and  in  Latter's 
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Ghrammar.  The  square  form  of  the  letters  arose,  no  doubt, 
fiom  attempts  made  to  engrave  the  Burmese  letters  on 
stone,  when  it  was  found  more  easy  to  cut  them  in  straight 
lines  than  bx  circles.  In  this  way  the  character  would  get 
its  name  of  kyouk-tsa  (stone- writing) ;  but  now,  being  foimd 
only  in  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  ruined  pagodas,  it  has 
acquired  an  odour  of  sanctity,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
people  as  something  peculiarly  sacred  and  mysterious.  In 
like  manner  the  alphabet  of  the  Siamese  stone-inscriptions, 
which  are  supposed  to  embody  the  mysteries  of  the  Sinla- 
prasat  (various  sciences)  has  an  aspect  of  stiffness,  which  is 
naturally  lost  when  the  characters  are  traced  on  a  softer 
material. 

The  Sanskrit  is  at  the  head  of  a  long  array  of  occult  lan- 
guages in  Burmah,  and  the  first  who  spoke  to  me  about  it 
(a  young  scholar  in  Prome,  just  returned  from  the  high 
school  of  Mandalay,)  assured  me  that  any  one  who  was  well 
versed  in  this  wonderful  tongue  would  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  understanding  the  language  of  birds.  The 
specimens  which  he  gave  me  were  composed  in  a  corrupt 
style  of  Sanskrit,  and  full  of  orthographical  blunders. 

The  favourite  and  the  simplest  method  of  secret  writing 
consists  in  replacing  the  letters  by  numerals,  of  which  kind  a 
specimen  is  found  in  Lattcr's  Grammar,  under  the  name  of 
D&:-ganan,  where  the  consonants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  or  fourth  class,  are  represented  by  the  first  nine  numerals. 
The  substitution  of  vowels  by  numerals,  instead  of  their  usual 
symbols,  occurs  not  only  in  the  Kyouktsa-ganan,  but  also  in 
other  modes  of  occult  writing.  The  Paliganan,  which  is  used 
in  Burmese,  also  means  a  numerical  figure,  and  it  occurs  in 
Siamese  in  the  form  ganan,  "  to  keep  accounts.'*  My  inform- 
ant, in  giving  me  copies  of  these  alphabets,  added,  that  the 
D(i:-ganan  was  used  in  correspondence  by  persons  who  wished 
to  conceal  their  meaning ;  and  that  the  Kyouktsa-ganan  was 
placed  on  the  foundation-stones  of  pagodas  to  indicate  in  what 
direction  the  treasure  lay  buried.  A  more  complicated  illus- 
tration of  the  Ganan-myo  is  that  called  Punn&:-yeik-ganan 
(the  arithmetical  writing  of  Brahmans),  in  which  not  only  the 
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twenty  principal  letters,  but  all  the  thirty- three  which  compose 
the  Burmese  alphabet  were  represented  by  different  combina- 
tions of  numerals.  Of  the  other  sixty  kinds,  I  will  only  men- 
tion two  species  of  the  Thinghya-ganan,  one  of  which  was  said 
to  represent  the  letters  of  the  Ka-d{^:  and  the  other  was  the 
Tsun-katha-ganan,  or  the  supposititious  alphabet  of  the  £a- 
khyens,  north  of  Burmah. 

In  Siamese,  the  occult  modes  of  writing,  called  Kho-labliik 
(profound  objects)  are  mostly  based  on  the  same  principles  of 
replacing  the  letters  by  numerals,  and  the  knowledge  of  them 
may  become  useful  in  deciphering  inscriptions,  because  the 
dates,  when  written  with  letters  (as  is  also  frequently  the  case 
in  Java)  do  not  always  possess  their  usual  numeral  powers,  but 
sometimes  those  which  they  have  acquired  by  the  artificial 
arrangement  of  their  substitutes.  In  the  writing  called  Fon- 
sen-ha  (rains  in  great  abundance),  the  consonants  are  replaced 
by  regular  combinations  of  numerals,  but  the  vowels  retain 
their  usual  form.  The  Sala-lek,  on  the  contrary,  replaces  the 
vowels  by  certain  combinations  of  numerals,  leaving  the  con- 
sonants untouched.  In  the  Eiisi-pleng-san  (the  mutations  in 
the  epistles  of  hermits),  the  writer  transposes  the  letters  of 
words  according  to  a  regulated  system,  which  can  only  be 
read  by  one  possessed  of  the  key.  A  similar  modification  of 
the  alphabet  is  that  called  Ko-kho-phalat-kan  (the  alternate 
changes  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet) ;  but  the  Thai-nabsam 
and  the  Thai-long  follow  a  method  of  their  own,  which  consists 
in  multiplying  the  arithmetical  powers  of  the  letters  by  a 
number  previously  agreed  upon.  To  this  class  belongs  a  vast 
variety  of  riddles,  puns,  rebuses,  and  anagrams,  which  form 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  for  the  Siamese  youths. 
A  punster  is  highly  valued  among  them,  and  still  more  by 
the  Burmese  girls,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  lovers 
to  very  severe  tests  of  witticism.  Another  fund  of  equivoques 
exists  in  the  different  modes  of  accentuation ;  and  the  Siamese 
find  a  rich  store  of  jokes  and  quibbles  by  intermixing  the 
rude  dialects  of  the  peasantry  with  the  polished  pronunciation 
of  the  townspeople.  The  Siamese  never  lose  an  opportunity 
for  a  laugh  at  the  people  of  Ligor  (Nakhon  Srithammarat  or 
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Myang  Lakhon),  who  speak  the  Siamese  language  with  an 
eyen  deUvery^  without  any  regard  to  the  tonic  accents.  Never- 
theless, it  is  ligor  that  produces  most  of  the  actors  in  thea- 
trical representations  at  Bangkok ;  but  the  intonation  in  the 
Lakhon  (dramas)  is  in  itself  so  peculiar  that  the  irregularities 
of  the  provincial  idiom  become  indifferent.  In  Burmah,  also, 
the  language  of  the  stage  is  a  language  of  its  own,  changing 
frequently  the  meaning  of  words  and  employing  high-sound- 
ing and  far-fetched  synonyms,  although  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  language  of  poetry,  or  the  Linga-tsaga.  Whimsical 
vagaries,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  system, 
are  found  in  the  style  of  books  professing  to  teach  the  art 
of  gold-making,  which  are  mostly  ascribed  in  Siam  to  a 
great  adept  in  that  science  named  Maha-thay.  In  Burmese 
translations  of  the  Fitakat-thon-pon,  sentences  in  Pali  are 
r^^ularly  followed  by  the  Anet  or  explanation  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Most  of  the  Siamese  translations  have  likewise  a 
copious  sprinkUng  of  PaU;  but  PaU  forms  are  carefully 
avoided  in  the  Mon  or  Mantras,  which  consist  of  prayers  for 
the  use  of  women,  because  it  would  be  a  great  sin  (bab)  if  a 
female  eye  should  fall  upon  the  sacred  character  of  the 
I^ongsii-khom.  They  might  even  be  injured  and  die  by  the 
innate  power  (Rith)  of  these  holy  symbols. 

Those  Kambodian  priests  who  occupied  themselves  with 
reading  (of  whom,  it  is  true,  there  are  only  a  few)  told  me 
that  originally  letters  had  been  divided  into  three  kinds, — 
the  Akson-xieng  or  xrieng,  Akson-m{d,  and  Akson-ming. 
Xieng  means  inclined,  and  the  Akson-xieng  were  described 
as  angular  letters,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Akson-mAl  or 
khlom  of  the  present  day, — khlom  being  the  Siamese,  and 
mAl  the  Kambodian  word  for  "  round  ;*'  the  Akson-mtng  are 
the  large-headed  letters,  which  are  now  extant  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Lalai  and  Yat-ek.  In  the  Siamese  history  of  the 
Phongsavadan-myang-nya,  it  is  related  that  Phra  Huang,  or 
Phra  Lung,  the  mythical  king  of  Sukkhothay,  invented  the 
Xieng-phama,  Xieng-mon,  Xieng-khamen,  Xieng-thay,  etc. ; 
and  characters  formed  of  straight  lines  were  used  in  several 
parts  of  the  Archipelago,  among  the  Bejang,  the  Wugi  (Bugis), 
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the  Batta,  etc.  etc.  The  authentic  forms  of  these  ancient  letters 
have  been  lost,  and  are  of  course  unknown  to  the  Siamese ; 
but  the  Siamese  still  give  the  value  of  "  ancient"  to  the  word 
Xieng,  and  employ  it  to  denote  several  kinds  of  antiquated 
alphabets.  Most  of  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  devised 
by  Maharaxakhruy  which  name^  however^  is  no  patronymic^ 
and  only  means  the  King's  great  Ghiruy  or  teacher.  In  Kam- 
bodia,  the  word  Chieng  serves  to  distinguish  the  letters  in 
ordinary  use  from  the  sacred  letters.  The  Laos  allude  directly 
to  Fhra-maha-anon  (Bahanda  or  Ananda)  as  the  inventor  of 
their  modes  of  writing ;  and  they  place  Fhra-phuttha-khosa- 
chan  (Buddhaghosa)  only  in  a  second  line  among  the  later 
reformers  and  improvers  of  the  Akson-lao-xai.  Some  in- 
novations are  attributed  to  N&gasena,  known  as  N&g&r- 
juna  in  his  discussions  with  Milinda,  king  of  the  Yonas  or 
Janaka;  and  the  Laos  claim  for  themselves  the  name  of 
Janaka>  in  accordance  with  their  fancy  of  transferring  the 
names  of  Western  India  to  the  transgangetic  peninsula. 

On  entering  the  convent^  the  Laos  boys  are  first  taught  the 
invocation  of  Buddha,  the  so-called  Namo.  After  having 
learned  the  ten  Sila,  or  precepts,  they  begin  to  read  the  Akson- 
lao-khom,  and  when  these  are  mastered  the  Akson-lao-xaL 
The  last  finish  is  given  by  instruction  in  some  cursive  kinds 
of  writing  and  by  lessons  in  arithmetic,  unless  they  prefer, 
by  assuming  the  yellow  robe,  to  enter  upon  the  long  and 
dreary  road  of  Buddhistic  theology. 

In  the  Temple-court  of  the  royal  palace  at  Bangkok,  three 
stone-inscriptions  have  been  placed,  which  had  been  discovered 
on  the  sites  of  ancient  cities.  These  have  recently  been  copied 
by  order  of  the  king.  They  have  not  yet  been  translated. 
The  oldest  of  them  is  that  of  Sukkhothay,  which  celebrates 
the  auspicious  reign  of  king  Bamkhamheng,  his  deeds  and 
institutions,  with  many  details  relative  to  the  description 
of  the  capital  and  the  extent  of  the  kingdom.  In  my  endea- 
vours to  decipher  it,  I  applied  to  all  those  natives  who  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  particularly  sagacious ;  and  although  my 
questions  were  often  asked,  in  vain,  I  received  from  some  of 
them  valuable  aid,  and  was  able  to  avail  myself  of  their  sug- 
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gestioBS  and  corrections.  Among  the  missionaries  residing 
at  Bangkok,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Chandler  and  his 
learned  lady  for  the  identification  of  the  alphabet.  The  letters 
bear  a  more  ancient  type  than  that  of  the  other  two  inscriptions, 
which  have  rather  a  religious  than  a  political  purport. 

According  to  the  inscription  brought  from  Labong,  in 
Laos,  Somdet-bophit-maha-raxa-chao,  king  of  Xiengmai, 
buried  many  relics  enclosed  in  an  iron  chest,  which  was  to 
last  the  5000  years  of  the  Fhuttha-s&sana  (Buddha's  religion), 
invoking  Fhra-In  (Indra)  and  Fhrahm  (Brahma),  and  found- 
ing the  holy  period.  He  made  his  parents  partakers  of  the 
merits  distributed,  and  accumulated  thereby  merits  in  such 
abundance  that  eyen  oxen,  elephants,  and  horses  could  profit 
by  the  opportunity,  and  proceed  direct  to  Niruphan  (Nibban). 

The  inscription  found  at  Kampheng-phet  (the  city  of  the 
diamond-wall),  near  Bahaing,  contains  many  details,  which 
I  hope  may  be  useful  in  bringing  some  order  into  Siamese 
chronology,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  out  the 
whole  reading  to  my  satisfaction ;  1 4;herefore  limit  myself  to 
a  short  summary.  Fhra-liithai-rat,  who,  on  his  coronation 
in  the  town  of  Srisatxanalai-sukkhothay,  received  the  title  of 
Sri  Suriya  Fhra  Maha  Thammar&x&thirat,  buries  in  several 
places  some  holy  relics  which  had  been  brought  from  Langka- 
thavib  (the  island  of  Ceylon),  together  with  the  seeds  of  the 
Phra-sri-maha-phot  (the  great  Bodhi  tree  of  felicitous  blessed- 
ness). At  the  time  of  Phra-phutth  (Phra-pen-chao,  or  the 
lord,  who  is  the  master),  the  life  of  man  reached  a  hundred 
years ;  the  king  enters  into  a  calculation  how  many  years  had 
elapsed  to  shorten  it  to  the  seventy  years  of  the  period  of  the 
inscription;  and  then  being  continually  importuned,  as  he 
^y8>  by  questions  about  the  duration  of  the  religion  of 
Phra-phutth  on  earth,  he  tries  to  satisfy  the  inquirers :  he 
tells  them  that,  after  ninety-nine  years,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Phra-pidok-trai  will  become  imperfect ;  after  a  thousand  years 
the  observance  of  the  precepts  will  be  discontinued ;  in  an- 
other thousand  years  there  will  be  nobody  left  wearing  yellow 
garments  (not  so  much  yellow  cloth  will  be  found  as  would 
soflSice  to  be  placed  behind  the  ear),  and  after  a  thousand 
years  more  all  the  holy  relics  will  fiy  ihxoMigYi  \Xi<^  ^  \i^ 
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Langka^  and  having  been  collected  there^  will  be  burnt  in 
the  flames  which  rise  up  to  Phrohmalok.  Thenceforth  all 
beings  will  go  to  Naraka  until  the  arrival  of  Phra-sri-arima- 
theia,  the  believers  in  the  Phra-phuttha-s&sana  having  died 
already  after  the  second  thousand.  But  the  precise  time  of 
these  events  cannot  be  fixed,  because  nobody  can  compute  the 
exact  amount  of  merits  accumulated  by  the  pious  actions 
of  king  Phra  Maha  Thammarllx&thir&t.  These  continual 
changes  of  the  era  make  all  historical  events  in  ultra-India 
matters  of  much  doubt  and  uncertadnty  unless  they  can  be 
subjected  to  a  certain  control  by  counting  them  both  ways, 
forwards  and  backwards. 

King  Bamkamheng,  who  records  on  the  stone-pillars  of 
Sukkhothay  the  invention  of  the  letters  now  called  Nongsii- 
teh-boran  (writings  of  old)  by  the  Siamese,  is  often  identified 
with  one  of  the  representatives  of  Phra  Ruang,  a  favourite 
name  of  frequent  recurrence  in  Siamese  history.  I^hra  Ruang 
is  to  the  Siamese  the  founder  of  their  nationality,  to  him  all 
their  proud  romances  are  referred,  when  the  name  of  Thay, 
the  ^^  freemen,''  was  acquired,  and  the  yoke  of  the  Kambodians 
was  broken ;  but  there  are  also  some  obscure  traditions,  con- 
sidered as  the  most  ancient,  which  are  never  written,  but  only 
handed  down  orally ;  and  in  these  it  is  said  that  Phra  Ruang 
belonged  to  the  Khot  Phrahmana,  was  of  Brahminical  descent, 
and  that  he  reigned  over  the  Lava.  I  must  leave  the  recon- 
ciliation of  these  conflicting  statements  for  another  oppor- 
tunity, and  will  only  remark  that  the  Siamese  critics  them- 
selves distinguish  generally  two  difierent  personages  as  bear- 
ing the  title  of  Phra  Ruang.  The  first  of  these  resided  at 
Savankhalok,  and  abolished  the  era,  introducing  in  its  stead 
the  Ghunlo-sakkharat.  He  was  the  son  of  a  N&ga  or  Nakh 
(a  subterraneous  serpent  in  dragon-like  form),  an  expression 
which  in  further  India,  as  once  in  Attica,  expresses  relation- 
ship to  the  aborigines  of  the  soil.  The  second  Phra  Ruang 
is  known  also  in  Peguan  history  as  the  father-in-law  of  Chao- 
farua,  who  expelled  the  Burmese  governor  of  Martaban,  and 
founded  an  independent  kingdom  in  that  town.  The  date  of 
Ramkhamheng  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
time  of  the  Jatter  king,  so  that  his  reign  falls  between  the 
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two  Phra  Buangs.  The  true  history  of  the  Siamese  race  in 
the  valley  of  the  Menam  commences  with  the  building  of 
Ayuthia,  and  the  modem  part  of  the  annals  is  therefore  cidled 
the  history  of  Ayuthia.  Between  this  city  and  Fechaburi  is 
situated  the  most  ancient  pagoda  of  Siam,  the  Pathomma- 
chedi,  which  the  Siamese  themselves  acknowledge  to  have 
been  erected  before  their  arrival  in  that  country.  On  its 
restoration  by  the  now  reigning  king,  some  curious  inscrip- 
tions were  found  in  an  old  kind  of  Devanagari,  resembling 
the  stone  records  which  exist  in  the  province  of  Ligor  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Malayan  peninsula.  At  present  the  kings 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  record  their  actions  on  stone.  They 
follow  the  general  practice,  and  are  satisfied  with  writing 
ihem  on  paper,  at  least  in  Siam^  where  the  first  king  has  be- 
come an  author,  and  has  composed' books  on  Buddhism,  his- 
tory, and  grammar.  In  Mandalay  I  saw  one  of  the  court- 
yards in  the  palace  converted  to  a  dwelling  for  stonemasons, 
some  dozen  of  whom  were  engaged  in  cutting  the  Prajn&- 
pftramitft  cf  the  Abhidhamma  on  massive  stone-posts,  which 
the  king  intended  to  place  in  lines  along  the  highways  of  his 
kingdom.  As  it  is  not  unusual,  however,  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  to  see  many  things  begun  with  much  parade  which 
are  never  expected  to  come  to  an  end,  I  fear  that  such  has 
been  the  fate  of  this  project  also,  which  would  have  threatened 
Asoka's  fame  with  a  rival.  The  King  of  Siam  has  invented 
an  alphabet,  the  letters  of  which  he  thinks  adapted  to  the 
Tndo-Chinese  languages  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Arian 
family :  he  has  called  it  therefore  Aryaka  (Arekyamatthu). 
Some  books  have  been  printed  in  this  character  at  Bangkok  at 
the  King^s  own  press,  and  it  was  at  one  time  studied  eagerly 
by  all  those  who  wished  to  court  royal  favour.  This  same 
king,  who  holds  the  first  rank  in  his  kingdom,  not  only  by 
his  birth  but  by  his  learning,  has  composed  a  Pali  Grammar, 
in  which  he  abandons  Eachch&yana  for  the  system  of  Latin 
Qrammar,  which  he  has  been  taught  by  the  French  mis- 
sionaries. It  is  written  in  usum  Delphini  for  the  princes 
entering  the  priesthood. 

The  alphabets  collected  in  my  travels  are  the  following : — 

1.  Alphabet  of  the  Thoungthoo  or  Pa-au. 
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2.  Alphabet  of  the  Shans. 

3.  ,f        „        Shans,  as  used  in  Mone. 

4.  „        „        Tuns  (near  Kiintun). 

5.  „         ,,         Talains. 

6.  An  older  form  of  the  Talain  alphabet. 

7.  An  antiquated  form  of  the  Burmese  alphabet. 

8.  Xieng  ^hom. 

9.  Xieng  Khriin  (of  Lakhon).  [(Xiengmai). 

10.  Alphabet  used    by  the  Shans  (or  L^os)   at  Zimmay 

11.  Sacred  alphabet  of  the  Kambodians. 

12.  Vulgar  alphabet  of  the  Kambodians. 

13.  Pali  alphabet  of  the  Nongsii  Khom  (at  Udong). 

14.  Sacred  alphabet  of  the  Western  Laos. 

15.  Vulgar  alphabet  of  the  Western  Laos. 

16.  Sacred  alphabet  of  the  Eastern  Laos. 

17.  Vulgar  alphabet  of  the  Eastern  Laos. 

18.  Akson  Lao  Khom  (used  in  Viengchan). 

19.  Akson  Lao  Xai  (used  in  Viengchan). 

20.  Alphabet  of  the  Brahmans  in  Siam. 

21.  Alphabet  of  the  Brahmans  in  Kambodia. 

22.  Alphabet  of  the  Cham  or  Tsiampa. 

23.  Alphabet  extracted  from  the  stone-inscription  of  Sukkho- 

thay.  [vacha. 

24.  Alphabet  of  the  Kyouk-tsa  in  the  Burmese  Kamma- 

25.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  invented  by  the  first  king  of 

Siam  under  the  name  of  Aryaka. 

For  comparison  are  added — 1.  The  Burmese  alphabet.  2. 
The  Siamese  alphabet  of  the  present  day.  3.  A  Siamese 
alphabet  of  the  17th  century,  as  given  by  Loubdre.  4.  The 
Pali  alphabet  of  the  17th  century,  as  given  by  Loubdre.  5. 
The  Pali  alphabet  of  the  Siamese  (Bumouf  and  Lassen).  6. 
The  Singhalese  alphabet.  7.  The  Javanese  alphabet.  8.  The 
Khamti  alphabet,  according  to  Brown.  9.  The  alphabet  of 
theAhom. 

Three  kinds  of  secret  writing  used  by  the  Burmese  (Punnft:- 
veik-ganan,  Thioghya-ganan,  and  Tsun-katha-ganan) 

Two  kinds  of  sacred  writing  used  by  the  Siamese  (Fonsinha 
and  Salalek). 

The  Siamese  numerals  in  three  different  forms. 

A  kind  of  musical  notes  found  in  a  book  of  chants  at  Bangkok. 

Siamese  verses  with  the  metre  marked  by  accents. 

Specimen  of  the  inscription  at  Labong. 

„  „  „  Kampheng-phet. 

Stone-inscription  of  Sukkhothay. 

For  comparison's  sake  is  added  the  commencement  of  the 
stone-inscnption  of  Bamree. 
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Art.  III. — The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan^  Arragonese. 

By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley. 

[Bead  January  9th,  1866.] 

Mohamed  Babadan  was  a  natiye  of  Rueda  on  the  river 
Xalon^  one  of  those  Moriscoes  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  and  could  not 
amalgamate  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  clung  to  the 
Arabic  language  and  customs,  and  were,  and  always  would 
remain  Arabs,  foreigners  in  Spain  and  enemies  of  its  people. 
It  is  possible  that  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  some  of  the 
Moriscoes  did  not  know  Spanish,  but  it  is  yet  more  probable 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  knew  nothing  of  Arabic ; 
and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  the  volume  written  by  Rabadan. 

The  Manuscript  upon  which  these  remarks  are  written  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  It  was  brought  to 
England  by  Mr.  Morgan,  H.  M.  Consul  at  Tunis,  who  wrote 
on  the  MS.,  **  1  bought  this'  MS.  in  the  town  of  Tessatore, 
about  fifteen  leagues  westwards  from  the  city  of  Tunis,  sold  me 
by  Hamooda  Bussesa  Tabib.  Septr.  27,  1719."  Mr.  Morgan 
says  that  there  were  twelve  villages  or  towns  in  the  province 
of  Tunis  where  the  people  spoke  Spanish,  and  in  one  of  them 
Catalan,  and  that  there  were  two  old  men  who  could  read  it. 
He  says  that  these  people  knew  by  heart,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  reciting,  the  poems  of  Rabadan.  He  also  mentions 
another  Spanish  MS.,  dated  1615,  by  Abdul  Kerim  bin  Aly 
Perez,  which  he  had  in  his  hands  for  a  few  days,  and  of 
which,  unfortunately,  he  preserved  no  copy.  However,  he 
translated  a  portion  of  it,  a  most  eloquent  invective  against 
the  Inquisition.  Mohamed  Rabadan  wrote  in  1603  in  Spanish 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Moriscoes,  who  understood  no  other 
language.  This  fact,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
Moriscoes  continued  to  use  the  Spanish  language  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after  arriving  in  Africa,  in  the  midst  of  an 
Arab  population,  show  how  ill-founded  was  one  of  the  pleas 
for  their  expulsion. 

Mr.  Morgan  published  a  translation  of  aU  of  Rabadan's 
poems  in  two  volumes  in  1723,  under  the  title  of  "  Mohamed- 
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anism  Unveiled ;  or,  Discourse  of  the  Light  and  Lineage  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad/'  His  translation  is  not  good ;  for 
besides,  shirking  all  the  difficult  passages,  he  is  a  very  un- 
£Eiithful  translator,  constantly  adding  words  not  in  his  text, 
and  giving  too  English  a  form  to  the  ideas  of  his  author :  he 
has,  however,  added  some  very  good  notes  and  interesting 
anecdotes  in  various  parts  of  the  work.  He  was  the  author 
of  other  works,  one  of  which,  on  Barbary,  deserves  especial 
mention  and  praise.  It  is  singular  that  these  two  books  of 
Morgan's  should  have  so  completely  fallen  out  of  sight :  it  is 
owing  probably  to  the  smallness  of  the  edition.  Babadan  s 
poems  were  published  by  subscription,  and  most  of  the  names 
in  the  list  of  subscribers  seem  to  be  extinct. 

Though  Sabadan  describes  himself  as  a  cultivator,  one  who 
himself  had  followed  the  plough,  his  verse  is  pronounced  by 
a  most  competent  judge,  Don  P.  Gkiyangos,  to  be  composed 
in  very  elegant  Spanish;   and  he  frequently  uses  classical 
metaphors,  and  occasionally  Latin  terms,  which  show  that 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with    good  Spanish  authors. 
Some  of  these,  not  common  at  the  present  time,  are  fre- 
quently  used  by  Alonzo  Azevedo   in    his   poem   on    the 
"  Creation,"    printed    at    Rome    in  1615.      At    the    same 
time  the  Arabic  words,  of  which  several  are  used  which  are 
now  lost  from  the  Spanish  language,  are  so  defaced  that  it 
is  difficult  to  recognize  them :  the  letter  Jim  seems  to  have 
lost  its  pronunciation,  and  is  never  represented  by^  or  g,  but 
by  the  softer  eh,  as,  for  instance,  akhana  for  aljannai,  chahO' 
nama  tor  jehenum.    Nearly  all  the  Arabic  substantives  are 
employed  with  the  Arabic  article  prefixed  to  them,  and  in 
addition  to  that  the  Spanish  article  eL    In  two  places  a  frag- 
ment of  Arabic  construction  has  been  preserved  in  the  phrases, 
canseguid  lalchanesa,  instead  of  canaeguid  al  alchanesa,  *'  follow 
the  funeral  procession;''  and  ohedeced  ialhalifa^  instead  of 
obedeced  al  alhalifa,  **  obey  the  khaUf."  In  these  two  instances, 
the  Arabic  preposition  J  to  has  been  preserved  instead  of 
using  the  Spanish  preposition  ;  the  fathah  of  the  article  has 
not,  however,  been  changed  as  it  should  have  been  to  kesroA, 
which  seems  to  show  a  great  disuse  of  Arabic  as  a  spoken 
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language.  These  poems  are  not  only  interesting  to  the  philo- 
logist on  acoount  of  the  Arabic  words  scattered  over  them, 
bat  also  on  account  of  some  old  Spanish  words  now  obsolete, 
and  some  words  from  Catalan,  such  as  vegada  for  vez, ''  a  time/' 
The  correctness  of  the  relation  of  Mohamed  Kabadan  is  very 
remarkable,  considering  the  difficulties  under  which  he  la- 
boured, and  his  complaint  that  he  had  ''  to  seek  for  MSS.  and 
papers  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  from  fear  of 
the  Inquisition,  they  were  already  lost  and  dispersed.'' 

The  principal  portion  of  these  poems  is  a  history  of  the 
prophets,  beginning  with  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and 
going  on  to  describe  the  Deluge.  The  cantos  describing  the 
Creation  have  an  additional  interest  from  the  passages  in  it 
which  are  parallel  to  Milton ;  some  of  these  are  necessarily 
similar,  from  the  subject  matter,  such  as  the  explanation  of 
Han's  Free  Will ;  in  other  cases  there  may  be  a  common 
Jlabbinical  origin  of  the  ideas  of  both  poets.  Babadan  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  Hebrew  commentary.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Universal  Deluge,  Rabadan  sometimes  uses  the 
same  words  and  phrases  as  in  his  description  of  the  laying 
waste  of  the  world  before  the  Great  Judgment,  and  he  appears 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  two.  A  very  large  space  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  Abraham,  to  vindicating  "his  purity 
and  chastity,"  and  to  setting  right  the  genealogies  of  Ishmael 
and  of  Isaac,  which  Babadan  says  had  become  confused  and 
intermingled  in  the  minds  of  the  Moriscoes,  "  on  account  of 
the  common  voice  and  opinion  of  the  Christians,  which  with 
such  certainty  and  assurance  represented  the  just  Ishmael,  and 
all  his  family  and  lineage  as  null,  depriving  him  of  the  palm 
of  the  sacrifice  and  giving  it  to  Isaac,  and  making  an  imputa- 
tion against  the  good  Abraham  and  our  leader  *by  sajring  that 
on  account  of  his  lineage  being  bastard  he  could  not  be  a 
prophet."  The  lives  of  the  other  prophets  are  then  slightly 
sketched,  and  the  poet  enters  more  into  detail  in  the  history 
of  Hashim,  Abdul  Muttalib,  and  the  Prophet.  One  of  the 
best  cantos  in  the  book  is  one  describing  the  death  of 
Muhammad,  and  the  last  time  he  appeared  before  the  com- 
panions in  the    mosque  at  Medina:    the  scene  in  which 
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Muhammad  asked  if  he  owed  any  man  anything,  or  had  done 
any  one  an  injury,  in  order  that  he  might  make  restitution 
for  it,  so  touchingly  described  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  is  here 
related  a  little  differently ;  but  it  is  a  proof  how  closely  Raba- 
dan  has  adhered  to  the  texts  or  to  the  tradition,  that  the 
Newab  of  Oude,  Ikbal  ed-Dowlah,  related  the  story  of  XJquexar 
to  me,  and  to  anotl^er  member  of  the  Society,  almost  in  the 
yery  words  of  the  Spanish  poet. 

There  is  a  MS.  copy  of  Babadan  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Imperiale  of  Paris,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  as  old  as  that 
in  the  British  Museum.  Many  words  in  the  Paris  MS.  are 
spelt  in  a  more  modem  way  than  in  the  London  MS.,  such  as 
perfecto  for  perfeto,  Gibril  for  Chebril,  lanzadle  for  lanzalde, 
etc.  etc.  It  is  in  some  cases  more  correct,  and  contains  some 
passages  which  are  wanting  in  the  London  MS. ;  also  Spanish 
words  have  in  some  cases  been  substituted  for  the  Arabic 
words  used  in  the  London  MS.  The  Paris  copy  does  not  con- 
tain the  poem  on  the  months  of  the  year. 

Nearly  all  the  Arabic  words  to  be  found  in  this  MS.,  and 
which  are  no  longer  used  in  Spanish,  are  either  religious  or 
legal  terms,  such  as  almahque,  "  an  angel ;  '*  alcursi  and  alarx, 
"the  Divine  throne;"  aica/ara, "expiation ;*'  aciddque,*^ dowry ;" 
algualiy  "a  woman's  legal  deputy."  These  words  supply  a 
further  proof  that  amongst  the  Moriscoes  the  Spanish  grammar 
and  idiom  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Arabic,  for  we  find 
halecar,  "to  create,"  and  instead  of  makhluk,  "a  creature," 
halecadOf  and  "creation,"  halecamiento ;  so  also  azachdado, 
"prostrated;"  ^a/zarar/o,  "purified;"  alhijantes,  "pilgrims." 

Here  follows  the  "  History  of  the  Day  of  Judgment ;"  or, 
as  it  may  be  called,  a  Morisco  Divina  Gommedia :  and  a  canto 
containing  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  The 
account  of  the  Creation  and  of  the  Deluge  may  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
give  a  translation  of  Rabadan's  prose  Introduction  in  the 
Journal,  since  the  substance  has  in  part  been  stated  here, 
and  the  translation  is  to  be  found  in  Morgan,  whilst  the 
original  is  printed  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  Ticknor's 
History  of  Spanish  Literature  by  D.  P.  Gkyangos,  vol.  it. 
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CANTO   PRIMERO. 


Qaando  el  sol  pierde  su  lumbre 

Y  el  color  perfeto  y  daro, 
Con  quel  Biielo  luze  j  dora 
Vuelve  cenictento  y  pardo ; 
Quando  aquellas  hebras  de  oro 
Que  tonto  tiempo  aBOmaron, 
Pot  el  oriente  no  aaomen 

A  los  qne  eetan  aguardando ; 
Qnando  trocard  su  curso 
El  bello  oriente  dejaado, 
T  asome  por  el  Poniente 
Tiiste,  perezoBO  y  tarduo. 
Qaando  la  luna  escureaca 
Aqnel  claror  plateado, 

Y  el  color  de  laa  estrellas 
Se  poaga  amarillo  y  lacio ; 
Quando  el  cielo  azul  y  olegre 
Tome  fiero  y  Colorado ; 
Qnando  la  tierra  tremole 
Desde  bur  centroB  mas  bajos ; 
Eatas  protentoaaa  tsuestras, 
Estoe  seBales  tan  claroa. 
Que  liard  la  tierra  y  cielo 
Tan  fuera  de  bu  ordinario  ? 
Sera  qnando  cBtan  las  gentes 
Ea  el  mas  pesimo  paso, 


Qnando  i  su  Dios  deaconozoan 
Por  conocer  al  pecado, 
Quando  Im  jueces  que  aBiflteit 
En  lugar  deidoso  y  santo 
Imiten  al  axaitan 
En  BUB  j  uicioB  y  tratoB ; 
Quando  los  deudos  ee  aniedren 
A  Bns  deudos  mas  ccrcanos, 

Y  de  SUB  hermanoa  huigan 
Como  si  fuoBen  eBtnuSos; 
Qnando  los  Ticioa  se  aument«n 

Y  suban  de  grade  en  grado  ^ 
Quando  la  virtud  se  pierda 
Que  no  bc  le  halle  ya  raatro :  * 
Quando  la  verdad  enferme 
For  no  ballar  en  bu  raBtro 
Ninguno  que  la  Buatente 

En  doBierto,  ui  en  poblado ; 
Quando  reine  la  mentira 

Y  gobiernen  loa  engaiioB ; 
Quando  la  traiclon  conciba 
Sua  bijos  de  quatro  en  quatro ; 
Quando  el  logro  pennanezca 

Y  eche  brotoa  do  lozano  : 
Quando  la  luxuria  esticnda 
Su  semilla  a  todas  monos : 


'  i)i\  Terw  del  tkoraa. 


*  Twiante— Que  no  h  htUi  della  au  bando. 
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Quando  la  invidia  se  ponga 
Entre  el  hermano  j  hermano 

Y  entre  los  hijos  y  el  padre 
Como  si  fueran  contrarios ; 
Qaando  el  hijo  no  respete 

Al  padre  que  lo  ha  engendrado, 

Y  d  padre  al  hijo  permita 
Tin  yicio  j  otro  pecado ; 
Quando  los  soberbios  ricos 
8e  arinconen  con  bus  algos, 

Y  la  pobreza  produzga 

Sus  hijos,  hombres  ingratos. 
Quando  la  ayarioia  tenga 
Snjetos  los  hombres  sabios ; 
Quando  los  viejos  desmientan 
El  madurez  de  sus  aBos ; 
Quando  a  los  buenos  persigan, 
Quando  apremien  i  los  flacos ; 
Quando  a  los  traidores  honren 

Y  sigan  d  los  tiranos ; 
Los  malos  seran  jueces, 
Los  buenos  menospreciados, 
Lob  alimes'  perseguidos, 
Los  pobres  desamparados, 
Las  gentes  envejecidas 

£n  los  servicios  mundanos, 
Como  si  en  la  tierra  fuese 
Su  vivir  perpetuado, 
TJnos  fabricando  torres, 

Y  edificios  fuertes  y  altos, 
Casas  de  fuertes  cimientos 

Y  muros  costosos  y  anchos. 
Quando  la  malicia  humana 
No  quepa  en  cuestas  ni  llanos, 

Y  los  vicios  se  amontonen 
Por  no  caber  de  ancho  y  largo, 
Entonces  quando  estos  males 
Lleguen  al  punto  contado. 
Sera  senal  definido 

Del  juicio  que  aguardamos, 

Y  mas  de  los  antedichos 
Indultos  que  serdn  tantos, 
Que  los  mesmos,  que  lo  yean 
Aun  no  podrdn  senblanzarlos ; 
Iran  yiendo  cada  dia 

Un  espanto  y  otro  espanto. 
Que  los  propios  maleficios 


Los  traerdn  paso  ante  paso. 
Quando  deze  su  cayema 
Aquel  perro  antecriado, 
Cayos  ahullidos  asombran 
Al  mundo  de  cabo  i  cabo. 
Qaando  a  la  gente  dilubio ' 
Sus  jenetioos  *  mandados, 
Para  que  por  Dios  le  adoren 
Por  yoluntad  6  forzados, 
Quando  con  el  poderio 
Del  que  le  dio  tanto  espacio 
Contra  su  proprio  hacedor 
Haga  tan  grandes  milagros : 
Digo  que  este  mal  nacido 
Por  tanto  mal  engendrado, 
Uar&  que  los  oursos  truequen 
Sus  ojos*  i  lo  contrario. 
Las  aguas  hacia  su  cunbre, 
Los  rios,  fuentes  y  raudos 
Hard  correr  hacia  arriba : 
Las  fuentes  contra  sus  canos. 
Kesucitaran  los  muertos, 
Hard  lloyer  sin  nublados, 
Hard  que  los  aires  paren, 
Y  corran  por  su  mandado. 
A  los  ciegos  dard  yista, 
Sanidad  a  los  baldados, 
A  los  sordos  el  oir 
Los  mudos  que  hablen  claro ; 
Sanard  qualquiera  hcrida, 
Tocandola  con  sus  manos, 
Imitando  al  santo  Ise, 
Por  donde  serd  llamado 
Este  Almasih  adachel* 
Amahador*  con  engaSos, 
Seran  tantos  y  tan  grandes, 
Sus  diabolicos  milagros, 
Sus  castigos  tan  enormes. 
Con  que  yendrd  amenazando 
Con  aquel  false  cridante 
Llamando  al  siniestro  lado : 
Yenid  gentes  adorad 
A  yuestro  Dios  soberano : 
Que  le  adoraran  las  gentes 
De  sus  hechos  embriagos. 
Digo  los  de  poca  fe 
Los  torpes  de  pechos  flacos. 


^  Sabios  J  if.  *  Divulgae,  MS.  PariB.  *  Hereticos,  MS.  Paris. 

*  TJsos,  MS.  Paris.         *  /tl'>- jJl  Dajal  el  ante-Critto.        *  £1  qae  alivia. 
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No  los  ereyentes  perfetoe 
£n  la  fi  aanta  asentados ; 
Aquellos  que  en  todo  tiempo 
La  unidad  testificando.' 
No  podra  entrar  en  Maca 
For  que  le  fue  devedado : 
Tan  pooo  en  el  al  Medina, 
Ni  la  ensantecida  Eibaitu.' 
Allah  noB  gnarde  y  defiende 
De  tan  prodigos  escandalos 
Como  los  que  entonces  Tivan 
Yeran  deste  infernal  rayo. 

Y  quando  este  engafiador 
Est^  en  8U  trono  mas  alto, 

Y  quando  tenga  4  las  gentes 
Mas  ciegoe  y  embaucados, 
Dezenderd  el  Santo  Ise 

For  su  Sefior  inyiado, 

Y  matard  a  este  enemigo, 

Y  acabard  sus  enganos, 
Despues  morird  el  buen  Ise 

Y  quedard  sepultodo 
£n  lalcoba  de  Muhamad 
Junto  eon  61  lado  al  lado. 
No  hard  en  esto  parada, 
Que  aun  esta  amenazando 
Otro  escandalo,  otro  fuego 
Tan  fuerte  como  el  pasado 
Quando  se  rompa  el  coUegio,' 
Con  que  encarcelo  Alexandre 
Los  de  pud  y  Magud,* 

Y  salgim  a  suelto  bando. 
SaldrflMi  tan  grandes  y  fees, 
Negros  y  desemejados 
Con  tan  diversos  visajes, 
Tan  langostados  y  tantos 
Que  haran  apocar  las  aguas, 
FuenteSy  estancos  y  lagos, 

Y  las  demas  provisiones 
De  los  demas  halacados  ;* 
Espantaran  a  las  gentes 
La  multitud  destos  tragos 

Y  encerrarse-han  en  los  fuertes 
De  miedo  de  sus  espantos, 


Hasta  que  las  cataratas 
Desciendan  del  cielo  abajo. 

Y  acaben  estos  Machuches 
Sin  que  dellos  quede  rastro. 
;  0  criaturas  del  suelo 
liacidas  de  padre  humane, 
Engendrados  en  tal  signo 
Que  llegareis  a  este  paso 
Kecordad  vuestros  sentidos 
No  vivais  tan  descuidados, 
Mirad  que  es  malo  el  desouido 
Do  el  peligro  estd  tan  claro ; 
No  OS  pinteis  per  ignorantes 
Procuiad  ser  avisados, 
Mirad  que  los  incumenos 
Van  d  par  de  los  yerrados, 
Mirad  que  si  esas  senales 
Topan  vuestros  pesos  faltos 
La  pena  serd  Cluihana* 
Con  que  sereis  oastigados. 

Yolvamos  pues  al  principio, 
Que  no  es  bien  que  tan  de  paso 
La  senal  del  sol  toquemos, 
Sine  atento  y  muy  despacio ; 
Que  hardn  los  hijos  de  Edam 
Quando  mas  desacordados 
Este  espetaculo  vean ; 

Y  luego  tras  este  tantos 
Que  turbacion  dara  en  ellos, 
Que  tribulacion  y  que  pasmo. 
Que  haran  unos  con  otros, 
Que  caras  iran  mostrando, 
Que  damores,  que  gemidos 
Que  gritos  tan  destenplados, 
Que  yivir  tan  desabrido, 
Que  inquietud,  que  sobrcsalto. 
Que  llagas  sin  medecinas 
Que  sucnos  tan  quebrantados 
Que  enfermedades  tan  solas, 
Que  dolores  sin  amahos,^ 
Que  haran  los  incuruenos 
Los  torpes  despreceptados, 
Los  que  pasaron  sus  vidas 

^  TestificaroD,  M S.  Paris.    ^  Elbaitu,  Jenualem.    '  Coloso  Begun  el  MS.  de  Parin. 
^^^  ^  jr^^  Gog  y  Magog,  pueblo  quo  ha  de  lalir  del  interior  de  la 
Asia.  Los  de  Amon  y  de  Moab,  segun  el  MS.  de  Paris. 
•  Halacados  (J^-^  criaturas.         •  ff^cPT  Gehennuin,  Gehenna,  el  infierno. 
'  Amahos,  alivios,  del  rerbo  ^m^  ^  W^\     borrar,  anular. 
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Adormidos  y  asombrados ; 
Que  haran  los  melincosos* 
Cta6  goaidaron  sua  pecados, 
T  de  sua  apenitencias 
Nunca  toparon  el  quando, 
Que  haran  los  homicidas, 
Que  pensardn  los  avaros, 
Lob  aidulteros  y  aquellos 
Que  las  tutelas  menguaron  ; 
Que  haran  todos  aquellos 
Que  veran  el  sol  trocado 
Per  donde  jamas  salio, 
Bespues  que  fue  halecado. 
Que  haran  quando  amanezcan 
Sin  gracia  del  soberano, 
Que  aunque  repentirse  quieran 
Entonces  les  sera  en  vano ; 
T  no  yaldran  sus  deseos 
Ni  sus  fines  tendran  cabo, 
Ta  no  habrd  decir  manana 
Que  ya  tarde  recordaron. 
Dice  Alhasan  que  las  madres 
Que  tendran  hijos  bastardos. 
Despues  que  el  Sol  se  trascurse 
T  asome  por  el  ocaso, 
Que  los  batiran  de  si 
Echandolos  de  sus  brazos, 

Y  les  negardn  sus  pechos, 

Y  el  amor  que  siempre  usaron ; 
Ellos  con  la  misma  rabia 

Que  se  veran  agonados 
Diran  tan  grandes  distinos,* 
Que  causa  a  deber  nombrarlos, 
Maldigaos  Allah  enemigos, 
Diran  estos  haramados,' 
Maldigaos  la  tierra  y  cielo 

Y  todo  quanto  hay  criado, 
Todo  sea  en  dano  vuestro ; 

Y  no  menos  acusamos 

A  nuestros  malditos  padres, 
Sine  que  los  avocamos 
Con  las  mismas  maldiciones 

Y  de  aqui  los  albriciamos 
Con  el  fuego  del  falaque/ 


Y  sus  tonnentos  en  pago 
De  los  deleites  malditos 
Que  con  vosotras  gozaron, 
Eenegamos  de  vosotros, 
Del  uno  y  otro  juramos 

De  jamas  ser  vuestros  hijos, 
Sine  vuestros  tormentarios ; 
Eenegamos  de  la  leche 
Quen  vuestros  pechos  maroamos, 
Yde  los  lomos  traidores 
Donde  fuimos  goteados. 
0  sumo  y  alto  Senor, 

Y  que  penetrantes  rayos 
En  que  coyuntura  y  tiempo 
Tan  fuerte  y  necesitado 
Lazraran^  estos  precisos* 

A  los  que  los  engendraron ; 
Si  seran  de  tu  bondad 
Oidos  6  desviados 
En  tiempo  tan  peligroso 
Tanta  maldicion  y  dafio. 
Que  diremos  de  las  fieras, 
De  los  animales  bravos, 
De  los  peoes  y  las  plantas 
Que  todo  serk  cambiado 
Las  fieras  serdn  enfermas 
Sus  braves  corajes  mansos, 

Y  sin  temor  de  las  gentes 
Se  vendran  a  los  poblados ; 
Los  peces  ya  corrompidos 
Surtiran  a  lo  secano. 

Do  inficionara  a  las  gentes 
Su  olor  corrumpido  y  malo ; 
Las  briznas  del  sol  tenido 
Escalentardn  los  lagos 

Y  vislumbraran  los  ojos 

De  los  que  lo  estan  mirandu ; 
Todo  tendrd  contomado 
Todo  sera  trastrocado, 
Todo  mudard  su  asiento 
De  lo  alto  hata  ^  lo  baxo 
El  sol  turbio  y  espantoso 
La  luna  turbia  sin  rayos 
Las  estrellas  amarillas, 


'  desatinos. 


^  Negligentes,  MS.  Paru. 
4  L    di  cielo,  firmamento. 

*  Maldeciranslaoeraran.    MS.  Paris,  Lanzaran  estos  precisos. 

*  Qoizas,  prescitos,  oondenados.  ^      :;^»  hasta. 
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El  (delo  acedo  y  morado 
Que  podran  sentir  las  gentes, 
Qaando  estos  fieros  prosapioB  ^ 
En  Io8  moyimientoB  vean, 
Insensibles  entre  tanto 
Qae  centella  tan  ardiente, 

Y  que  abismo  de  ouidado 
Quemard  sus  corazones. 
En  los  presentee  naufragios 
Yozes  daran  espantosas : 
Iran  corriendo  y  parando 
Temiendose  de  si  mismo, 
Sn  sombra  les  dara  espanto 
A  flotar  por  los  desiertos 
For  las  cuevas  y  pantanos, 
Uamando  &  los  mesmos  ecos, 
A  la  sierra  vozeando : 

"  Abre  tierra  tus  cavemas 
Traga  &  estos  desventurados, 
Que  tu  debes  acogemos, 
Pues  de  ti  fuimos  criados. 
Abre  madre  tus  entranas 
Que  no  hallamos  otro  amparo ; 
No  nos  niegues  tu  acogida 
Que  con  tanta  sed  buscamos." 
Dice  la  tierra,  no  puedo 
Eecogeros  ni  ampararos, 
Pues  no  quesiste  ser  buenos 
Quando  os  sobraba  el  espacio, 
Quando  os  Uamaba  la  gracia 
Con  tanto  amor  y  descanso ; 
De  vosotros  la  arredrastCi 
Como  yo  &  vosotros  hago." 
Con  los  mesmos  apellidos 
Iran  i  la  mar  Uamando 
"  0  mar  entreabre  tus  aguas 

Y  traga  i  estos  desdichados, 
Pues  nuestra  Madre  la  tierra 
No  ha  querido  sepultamos ; 
Tu  entre  tus  aguas  y  conchas 
Nos  zahunde  en  lo  mas  baxo." 
La  mar  con  horribles  zenos 
JRespondeles,  ''desviaos 

De  mi  vista  que  vosotros 
No  sois  mis  contenporanos, 
No  sois  de  mi  natural, 


Ni  aunque  quiera  puedo  daros 
Asiento,  que  me  lo  impidan 
Yuestras  culpas  y  pecadoa." 
Estos  seran  los  precisos 
Enduridos  y  obstinados, 
Que  no  quisieron  curar 
Sus  llagas  con  tiempo  francoi 
Quando  la  gracia  divina 
Los  Uevaba  de  la  mano, 
Llamando  y  dandoles  vozes 
Al  puerto  de  su  reparo ; 
No  quisieron  conocerse, 
No  quisieron  ser  curados, 
No  quisieron  repentirse 
De  su  destinado  estado. 
Estos  seran  los  creyentes 
De  nuestro  Alcoran  honrado, 
Los  que  el  Alcoran  leyeron, 
Los  del  aluma*  escogida, 

Y  sus  mandamientos  santos, 

Y  no  quisieron  seguir 
Con  lo  que  les  predicaron. 
Estos  son  los  pecadores 
Yiciosos  y  destinados 
Desconocidos  sin  obras, 
Que  su  propio  mal  buscaron. 
Que  de  las  otras  naciones 
Alquefirinas'  no  hablo, 

Que  ya  no  habia  rastro  dellos, 
Todos  en  mal  acabaron 
Por  sus  incredulidades ; 
Que  como  siempre  negaron 
La  verdad,  nunca  tuvieron 
Certidumbre  de  ser  salvos ; 

Y  como  acabo  Adachel, 
Todos  fueron  acabados. 
Solo  la  santa  ley  nuestra 
Pudo  minar*  en  su  estado 
Pacifica  y  quietamente, 
Sin  haber  contrario  bando. 

Y  de  aqui  en  muy  breve  tiempo 
Ser4  del  Senor  mandado, 
Tome  la  espantosa  trompa 

Tan  fixa  y  puesta  en  los  labios 
De  aquel  sin-par  Isarafil, 
Que  desdc  que  fue  criado 


*  Presagiofl,  MS.  Paris.         '  Jt^Jl  la  secta,  nacion.         •  ivr* r*^  infieles. 

*  Predominar^,  MS.  Paris. 
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La  tiene  pnesta  en  la  boca, 
Para  este  efeto  nombrado ; 
Paes  en  llegandole  el  pnnto, 
Aunque  alterado  algun  tanto, 
Sacudiendose  bus  alas, 
Sonard  el  cnemo  znmbando, 
Que  no  quede  en  este  suelo 
Quien  no  muera  de  su  espanto. 
Aunque  de  su  primer  zumbido 
No  se  espantaran  los  sabios, 
Los  almuedanes^  y  justos. 
Que  Dios  quiso  sefialarlos 
Sobre  las  demas  criaturas, 
En  dilatarles  su  plazo 


For  espacio  de  tres  dias. 

Mas  antes  que  llegue  el  quarto, 

Sonard  el  soplo  segundo 

Con  tal  yigor  alentado, 

Que  no  quede  en  cielo  y  tierra 

Angel  vivo,  ni  horobre  humano 

Solo  los  que  el  alarx'  He  van, 

Y  los  almalaques'  quatro 
Que  los  amahara^  Allah 
Como  a  BUS  mas  allegados, 

Y  rendiran  bus  arohes* 
Al  que  se  los  hubo  dado, 
For  la  mano  de  su  ciencia. 
Sin  que  nos  toque  otra  mano. 


CANTO  SEGUNDO  DE  LA  ISTOEIADEL  DIA  DEL  JUICIO. 


Despues  de  aquellos  zumbidos 
Que  desde  los  finnamentos 
Haran  tremolar  las  tierras 

Y  aun  estremecer  los  cielos, 
Despues  que  no  quede  vida 
Con  vida  que  tenga  aliento, 
Ni  alma  en  su  cuerpo  infusa ; 
Que  no  la  vomite  el  cuerpo ; 
Despues  de  muerto  Luzbel, 

Y  perpetuado  d  los  fuegos, 
Que  al  fin  le  alcanzo  su  plazo 
Que  estaba  sujeto  al  tiempo  ; 
Despues  que  los  almalaques 
Que  sustentaron  el  peso 
Del  alarx  del  Piadoso, 
Caigan  en  sus  alas  muertos, 
Despues  que  Chebril*  fenesca, 

Y  Zarafil  asi  mesmo 
Que  ya  su  trompa  no  suene, 
Ni  MiqueH  afine  el  peso ; 
Despues  que  Malac  almauti  ^ 
Concluya  su  cargo  y  cetro, 

Y  guste  el  amargo  trago 
Que  d  tantos  sus  manos  dieron ; 
Despues  que  no  quede  cosa 
Entre  la  tierra  y  el  cielo, 
Que  no  haya  dado  el  tribute 

1    .. Ja^  Muezzin,  el  que  llama  a  la  plegaiia. 
'  ^xjL«  melaikah,  angeles. 


A  su  verdadero  dueno ; 
Despues  que  el  terrene  mundo 
Quede  escuro,  negro  y  feo 
Sin  sol,  sin  luna  ni  estrellas. 
Sin  cometas,  ni  luzeros. 
Sin  rios,  fuentes,  ni  estanques, 
Sin  caminos,  ni  senderos, 
Sin  plantas,  yerbas  ni  flores, 
Sin  pobladores,  ni  pueblos, 
Asomarse-hd  el  poderoso 
Sobre  su  poder  immense, 
Mirando  al  guerfano  mundo 
Estas  palabras  diciendo. 

'*  I  0  mundo !  que  te  cre6 
Entre  mi  cielo  y  su  cerco 
Tan  adomado  y  alegre, 
Quanto  ahora  triste  y  negro  ; 
0  mundo  d6  son  tus  rios. 
Do  tus  corrientes  tan  luengas, 
Do  tus  roares,  do  tus  fuentes, 
Do  son  las  frutas  que  dieron, 
0  mundo,  do  son  tus  gentes. 
Do  son  los  que  te  siguieron. 
Do  son  los  que  te  poblarou, 
Y  los  que  te  enriquecieron ; 
0  mundo  d6  son  tus  reyes, 
Do  sus  mandos,  do  sus  cetros, 


•    jS -t  arsh  trono  de  Dice. 


^  borrar&  de 


,   W^\,  delere. 

•  ^ij-    ^,  .^  rub  alma  anima.  •  ^jS-k>*  Gabriel 

^  «j:^*4^1  (JJX«  R1  ang^  de  la  maerte,  la  maerte. 
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D6  000  to8  emperadores 
T  el  poder  de  bus  imperios ; 
0  mundo  do  son  tus  rioos, 
Aqnellos  qne  no  espendieron 
S118  tesoros  en  serTirme, 
Dandoles  yo  mi  sustento, 
0  mundo  do  son  tus  jaeces 
Que  mi  JQsticia  torzieron ; 
Donde  esta  aquel  fialdaje 
Qae  puse  en  bus  manos  dellos ; 
Donde  estan  los  que  les  d( 
His  graciaB  tendidas,  y  alios 
Sirvieron  a  otro  Senor, 
El  suyo  desconociendo?" 
EbIo  dird  el  Sumo  Key, 

Y  BO8  razones  siguiendo, 
Dir6 :  "  Yo  soy  el  Senor 
AltOf  poderoso,  immenso, 
Solo  soy  en  mi  reismo, 
Unico  en  todos  mis  hechos ; 

Ni  hay  ningun  porque  ni  como^ 
A  lo  que  mando  y  deviedo." 
Quareota  semanas  dicen 
Nuestros  sabios  despues  desto 
Questaran  ansi  las  gentes 
Como  habemos  dicho  muertos, 

Y  para  resucitar 

Los  arobes  con  sus  cuerpos, 
Llovcrd  quaronta  dias 
Agua  sin  parar  roomento, 
Be  la  mar  jus'  del  alarx, 
Que  hara  renacer  los  cuerpos 
De  la  tierra,  como  nacen 
Los  granos  con  el  tempore ; 
£1  angel  de  la  bozina 
Besucitard  el  primero 
En  el  cielo,  y  en  la  tierra 
Kuestro  santo  mensajero, 
Mandard  el  Key  poderoso 
Al  angel  sople  en  el  cuemo 
Para  que  infunda  d  las  almas 
£n  el  lugar  do  salieron ; 
Sonard  aquella  bozina, 
A  cuyo  sonido  horrendo, 
Besucitardn  las  gentes 


Que  fueron  de  came  y  gueso, 
Yendran  los  cuerpos  podridos, 
Las  venas,  carnes  y  guesos, 
Questaban  en  los  abismos, 
En  las  mares  y  en  los  centros, 
Los  que  tragaron  los  peces, 

Y  los  que  deshizo  el  fuego, 
Los  que  comieron  las  fieras, 

Y  rebataron  los  vientos, 
Levantarse-han  de  las  fueaas 
Como  langostas  estrechos,' 
Erizados  como  erizos, 
Largos,  flacos,  macilentoa, 
Sacudiendose  la  tierra 
Denzima  de  sus  cabellos, 
Sin  conocer  el  oriente 

Ni  el  poniente  conociendo. 
Todos  de  una  misma  edad, 
De  una  estatura  y  un  tiempo ; 
Asi  los  pequenos  nines 
Como  los  muy  grandes  viejos, 
Todos  de  la  edad  de  Ise 
Quando  se  subio  a  los  cielos ; 
Que  fu6  a  los  treinta  y  tres  anos 
De  su  santo  nacimiento ; 
De  la  dispnsicion  de  Edam 
De  do  todos  procedemos, 
Que  treynta  codes  tenia 
Desde  la  planta  al  cabello : 
Con  diferentes  libreas 

Y  con  desiguales  gestos, 
Porque  con  sus  propias  obras 
Ira  cada  cual  cubierto. 

No  se  alargard  el  vestido 
A  cobijar  mas  de  aquello 
A  d6  sus  obras  llegaron ; 
Lo  demas  ird  al  serene. 
0  quantos  gallardos  rices 
Se  veran  en  vivo  cuero, 

Y  quantos  desnudos  pobres 
Yestidos  y  muy  compuestos. 
Despues  para  que  se  junten 
Todos  en  un  mismo  puesto 
En  donde  ban  de  ser  juzgados 
Serd  puesto  ardiente  fuego 


*  ujuflb  y  en  Persano.  \^^  ^y^     j 

'  Bajo,  palabra  antigua,  en  Catalan,  joe,  en  Yalacho  joa. 

3  Eatrechos,  e8t&  sin  duda  por  apiiados  que  lea  Tenia  la  tierra  ettrecha. 
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En  lo8  contomos  del  mnndo, 

Y  lo8  ird  reduziendo 

A  una  parte  y  sitio  llano, 
Criado  en  el  mondo  en  medio, 
limpio  bianco  y  sin  manzilla, 
Que  jamas  lo  corrompieron. 
Que  para  ju2gar  a  tantos 
No  sera  el  patio  pequeno. 
Mandard  quel  sol  se  Yuelya 
Con  tal  calor  y  ardimiento, 
Que  crezca  sesenta  partes 
Sobre  la  que  alumbro  el  suelo. 

Y  sobre  los  halecados 
Distard  tan  poco  trecho, 
Que  dentro  de  las  cabezas 
Hara  burbullir  los  sesos. 
Chahanama  descubierta, 

Y  la  fuerza  de  su  fuego 
Arojard  las  centellas 
Siempre  en  su  rigor  creciendo, 
Que  con  el  calor  del  sol 
Causard  tanto  tormento, 
Questordecerd  d  las  gentes ; 

Y  pensardn  d  este  tiempo 
Reventar  sus  corazones 
Sus  almas  cames  y  huesos. 
Alcanzard  la  fortuna 

La  pena  y  desasosiego 
A  las  gentes  este  dia, 
Segun  que  sus  penas  fiieron. 
Quando  los  infieles  digan, 
0  si  en  este  dia  fueramos 
Tierra  o  cosa  insensible ; 
0  si  nunca  aca  nacieramos ! 
Dirdn  los  despreceptados, 
Quay  de  nosotros !  do  iremos 
Sacasenos  de  esta  pena, 

Y  echasenos  en  el  fuego. 
Dize  Alabber :   sera  el  llanto, 
La  congoja  y  sentimiento, 

El  calor  y  la  fortuna, 
Que  quando  se  aprete  en  ellos 
Este  aladeb^  de  amargura, 
Daran  en  buscar  remedio, 
Buscando  los  annabies' 
De  cuyas  alumas  fueron, 
Para  que  ellos  intercedan 


En  que  se  acorte  su  ruego. 
A  Edam  yran  Uamando 
Diziendo,  padre  primero, 
Bogad  al  Senor  por  nos, 
Pues  todos  tus  bijos  fuimos 
Tu  fues  la  primera  criatura, 

Y  a  quien  los  angeles  fueron 
Que  tie  alzaron  sobre  nos : 
En  ti  fue  el  primer  resuello, 
A  ti  por  morada  dieron 

La  gloria  en  que  te  holgases ; 
Por  tu  gran  merecimiento 
Ruega  que  somos  tus  bijos 
Que  salgamos  deste  estremo 

Y  se  acorte  la  justicia 
Dando  a  cada  cual  su-derecho. 
El  que  baya  de  ir  d  la  gloria 
Mandales  que  vayan  luego, 

Y  el  que  d  la  pena  tambien 

Y  se  tendrd  por  contento. 
Escusarse-ba  nuestro  padre 
A  su  memoria  viniendo 
Aquel  primer  desacato 

Que  a  tanto  mal  fu^  cimiento. 
Acordarse-ba  de  su  culpa, 
De  su  misero  destierro, 
De  su  destine  tan  grande, 

Y  no  podrd  complacerlos 
Yiendose  sin  confianza 
Para  acometer  tal  ruego. 
Prudencia  grande  en  los  bombres 
Quando  conocen  el  tiempo. 
Despues  desto  iran  a  Nob 

Con  el  mesmo  afligimiento, 
De  quien  serdn  despedidos 
Sin  darles  ningun  remedio. 
Lo  propio  responde  Brabim, 
Muse  les  dice  lo  mesmo, 
Inviando  los  a  Ise 
Para  que  ruegue  por  ellos. 
Iran  con  muy  grande  priesa 

Y  en  altas  voces  diciendo 
Euega  ad  Allab,*  santo  Ise, 
Que  sin  carnal  instrumento 
Euiste  engendrado  y  nacido, 
Lleno  de  tantos  mysteries ; 
Kuega  al  Senor  por  nosotros ; 


*  C^liXfi  azab,  castigo.  »    ^\  profetas. 

s  Yariante— 0  Boh  Allah ;    itpiritu  d$  DiotT 
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Que  n  tu  ruegfts  creemos 
8er4  oida  tu  rogaria, 
Porqne  fu^  tu  engendramiento 
Besollo  de  tu  Hacedor, 
Tan  Banto,  limpio  y  sincero. 
"  No  es  para  mi  esta  empresa 
Ki  tal  saficiencia  teugo, 
Les  respoude  el  Santo  Ise, 
Porque  su  silla  me  dieron 
Las  gentes  de  mi  Hazedor, 
T  en  8U  lugar  me  sirvieron ; 

Y  no  osar6  yo  pidille 
Este  dia  ningun  ruego. 
Mas  yo  os  mostrar^  camino 
For  donde  tendreis  remedio 
Que  en  Yuestro  favor  y  ayuda 
Es  hacer  lo  que  yo  puedo. 
los  al  santo  Muhamad 

Ques  a  quien  se  cometieron 
Las  rogarias  deste  dia, 

Y  las  mercedes  y  premios ; 
El  rogard  por  vosotros  : 
Al  Senor  caminad  luego. 
Que  ninguno  sino  ^1 
Puede  aqui  satisfaceros." 
Agonizando  en  bus  males, 
Estropezando  y  cayendo, 
Cansados  y  estordecidos, 

Con  tantas  voces  y  estruendos, 
Llegaran  d  su  prescncia, 

Y  todos  a  un  mismo  tiempo, 
Le  diran  tales  razones 

Con  grande  encarecimiento. 

"  0  Muhamad,  6  Caudillo  ! 
El  mejor  que  quantos  fueron. 
Ante  ab  initio  criado, 
De  lo  criado  cimiento. 
A  ti  somos  inviados 
De  aquellos  que  ante  ti  fueron, 
Que  en  nadie  habemos  hallado 
A  nuestro  mal  refrigerio ; 
Todos  nos  ban  despidido, 
Nadie  sale  a  nuestro  duclo 
Todos  se  ban  acobardado, 
A  todos  oprime  el  miedo  : 
8olo  a  ti  solo  Mubamad, 
Solo  a  ti  nos  acorremos ; 
Todos  d  ti  nos  invian 

^  Quizas,  bianco  sefiaelo. 


Para  qne  nos  remediemos ; 
Todos  a  vozes  nos  dicen 
Que  tu  es  el  principal  dello. 
Deste  dia  tu  al  fin  ores 
De  tantoB  blancos  sonuelos,^ 
En  ti  es  nuestra  confianza, 
Ya  no  bay  otro  acogimiento 
Ya  no  nos  queda  otro  auxilio 
A  donde  nos  amparemos  : 
Ya  ves  que  se  nos  alarga 
El  conto  y  preparamiento, 
No  nos  quieren  tomar  cuenta, 
Ni  de  nuestro  mal  sabremos 
El  cabo  ni  aun  el  discurso, 
Adonde  parar  tenemos ; 
Kuega  por  nos  o  Mubamad, 
Que  pues  tu  merecimiento 
Llega  d  tal  punto  que  seas 
Llave  de  nuestro  remedio 
Solo  tu  seras  oydo, 
Solo  a  ti  guardan  respeto  : 
Quando  los  demas  caudillos 
Sus  lenguas  enmudecieron, 
Ruega  ai  que  te  dio  esas  gracias 
Que  acorte  y  limite  el  tiempo 

Y  nos  tom^  residencia, 
Que  sabe  que  mas  queremos 
Ser  ecbados  en  la  pena 
Que  tanto  detenimiento." 
Levantarse-ba  el  escogido 
Sin  ningun  detenimientOy 

Y  azecbedado^  al  Senor 
Hara  su  rogaria,  y  luego 
Mandara  el  Senor  que  adreze 
Sus  decretos  para  .el  cuento 

Y  que  prevenga  su  aluma ; 
Porque  ban  de  ser  los  primeros 
En  el  juicio,  por  causa 

Que  ban  de  ser  tcstigos  ellos 
Quando  los  demas  Profetas 
Daran  cuento  con  sus  Pueblos. 
Mandard  a  Reduan  que  adreze 
La  gloria  con  sus  contentos : 

Y  d  Miqneil  que  adreze  el  peso, 

Y  el  fuego  con  sus  tormentos. 
Dos  tribunales,  dos  cortes 

Este  dia  seran  puestos, 
Donde  seremos  juzgados, 

y  postnido. 
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Todos  por  modos  diversos. 
El  uno  i  la  diestra  mano 
El  otro  al  lado  smiestro. 
El  nno  de  paz  j  arahma,^ 
El  otro  de  juicio  estrecho. 
Serdn  al  uno  acogidos 
Los  pecadores  que  fueron 
Cuidadosos  de  bus  culpas, 
T  dellas  se  arrepintierou, 
Los  nobles  alcafaradosy' 
Los  penitentes  sinceros, 
T  los  que  con  ignorancia 
En  algun  crimen  cayeron : 
T  ansi  serd  el  homicida 
Cargado  de  mil  transgresos, 
Que  moriria  por  la  xara,' 
Conocido  de  sus  yeiros, 
Todos  seran  amahados/ 
Todos  seran  en  el  giemio 
De  la  piedad  y  clemencia, 
Sin  pasar  ningun  denuesto. 
Al  otro  sordn  llevados 
Todos  los  que  no  quisieron 
Bedemir  todas  sus  culpas, 
T  apiadarse  de  si  mesmo. 
Aili  serd  el  sodomita, 
El  adultero,  el  blasfemo, 
El  revolvedor  de  alchamas,* 
El  mintroso,  el  azihrero,' 
El  ingrato,  el  malicioso, 
El  invidiosoy  el  soberbio, 
El  despiadado,  el  traidor, 
El  escasoy  el  avariento, 
El  vicioso,  el  ambicioso. 
El  matador,  el  violento, 
El  comedor  de  los  algos 
Atutelados  y  agenos. 
Estos  y  BUS  semejantes 
Que  desta  vida  salieron 
Sin  redemir  sus  grivezas,^ 
Todos  seran  en  el  puesto 
De  la  justicia  de  Allah. 
0  tan  desdichados  dellos 
Que  tribunal  sera  aqueste  ? 
Que  justicia  veran  estos  ? 


'J 


rahmat,  mlBerioordia. 


Que  resolucion  tan  fuerte 
Sin  ningun  apellamiento. 
Alii  se  dard  venganza 
A  los  que  injuriados  fueron, 
A  costa  de  bus  contrarios 
Hasta  quedar  satisfechos. 
Alii  el  que  quito  la  honra 
La  Yolverd  a  colmo  lleno  : 
Alii  pagard  tambien 
El  que  tomo  el  algo  ageno ; 
Todo  sera  en  igualdanza, 
Todo  por  medida  y  peso ; 
Y  al  que  le  falten  las  obras, 
Pagard  con  el  tormento, 
Descargando  al  injuriado 
Sus  pecados,  y  al  transgreso 
Los  cargar&n  y  sus  obras 
Para  el  injuriado  cueQto. 
Que  haran  quando  despleguen 
Las  causas  y  sus  procesos, 
Quando  despleguen  las  cartas 
Con  SUB  insultos  tan  fees, 
Quando  vean  sub  pecados 
Al  cabo  de  tanto  tiempo, 
Que  tan  olvidados  tenian. 
T  ansi  seran  manifestos, 
Alii  seran  publicados 
Como  si  en  aquel  momento 
Los  hubieran  cometido, 
Como  y  quando  los  hizieron. 
Aili  seran  emplazados 
Con  sus  amigos  y  deudos, 
Manifestadas  sus  tachas, 
Sus  insultos  descubiertos. 
Que  hara  el  grave,  el  honrado, 
Quando  en  presencia  de  aquellos 
Que  en  este  mundo  lo  honraron, 
Entitulado  por  bueno, 
Parezcan  sus  fealdades 
Que  tanto  guardo  en  secrete  ? 
El  algo  mal  caullevado 
Alii  su  torpe  adulterio 
Alii  la  honra  manchada 
Bajo  de  tanto  credito. 
Que  hard  quando  le  yean 

*  ij\i^  kafarat,  expiados,  penitentet. 


c  J^  ih&ra,  ley  santa. 

\^\  mecquita,  congregacion. 
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TantoB  faltas  y  defectos, 

Y  sohre  todas  bus  faltas 
Las  faltas  de  bus  secretos. 
Que  hadLn  quando  su  carta 
Le  den  por  el  lado  izquierdo, 

Y  quando  por  las  espaldas 
Le  barenaren  el  cuerpo  ? 
Que  faz  pondra  el  miserable 
Que  visajes,  que  meneos, 
Que'  hara  quando  le  intimen 
Aquel  infernal  destierro  ? 
Que  aeri  del  homicida 

Que  entero  en  el  desierto 
El  cuerpo  que  no  crio, 
Quando  le  pidan  por  ello. 
Que  responderd  el  escaso 
Quando  le  digan,  que  has  hecho 
La  gracia  de  tus  arizques^ 
Tub  atruches'  y  tus  zepoB, 
£n  que,  di,  los  empleaste  ^ 
Que  el  pobre,  la  viuda  y  guerfano 
Que  a  tu  lado  perecian 
Por  no  querer  socorrellos ; 
Fueron  por  ventura  tuyos, 
Fue  mas  tu  merecimiento, 
Pensabas  ser  absolute 

Y  en  tu  avaricia  perpetuo  ? 
Estos  serdu  los  desnudos 
Sin  abrigo  ni  cubierto, 

Y  a  quien  la  quemor  del  sol 
Herird  de  lleno  en  Ueno ; 

Y  quel  otro  miserable 
Que  fue  tutor  fraudulento 
Que  comieron  la  sustancia 
Del  atutelado  guerfano. 
Que  dird  quando  le  digan, 
Que  es  de  aquel  ofrecimiento 
Que  asegures  al  difunto 
Quando  te  encargues  de  serlo. 
A !  que  dia  serd  este 

De  angustias  y  descontentos ; 
Dia  de  lloros  y  espantos 
De  penas  y  de  tormentos, 
Dia  de  Uantos  y  vozes, 


De  duelos  y  desconsuelos, 
De  lagrimas  y  soUozoSy 
De  gemidos  y  lamentos : 
Alii  parecerd  el  male 
Como  malo  desoubierto ; 

Y  el  bueno  qual  bueno  honrado 
Acompanado  de  buenos. 

Alii  se  veran  trocados 
De  lo  que  en  el  mundo  fueron, 
Premiados  y  castigados 
Begun  las  obras  que  hicieron. 
AlH  verds  hombres  yiejos' 
Llenos  de  grandes  contentos 
Que  en  el  mundo  fueron  pobres 
Elacos,  debiles,  y  hambrientos. 
Alii  los  Boberbios  grandes 
Enchiquecidos,  pequenos, 

Y  los  muy  graves  y  honrados 
Abiltados  cgn  desprecios. 

Y  en  medio  destas  congojas, 
Sonard  una  yoz  diciendo  : 
Tiende  Melique  la  puente 

Y  afina  Miqueil  el  peso. 
Serd  puesto  el  azirate^ 
Largo,  altisimo  y  estrecbo, 
Cortante  como  una  espada, 
Delgado  como  el  oabello, 
Tendido  sobre  Chahana 
Deleznable,  alto  y  sereno, 
Por  donde  habran  de  pasar 
Los  del  tribunal  siniestro. 
Sobre  el  habra  siete  puertas, 
Siete  puertas,  siete  apretos, 
Que  no  los  pasard  nadi 
Que  tenga  ningun  defeto. 
De  alii  serdn  despenados, 
Todos  quantos  no  quisieron 
Cumplir  con  la  obligacion 
De  los  divinos  preceptos, 
Alii  los  que  defaltaron 

En  la  azala,'  y  sus  deudos, 
Los  lanzaran  en  Chahana, 
Los  del  ayuno,  asi  mesmo 
Los  del  azaque/  y  elhach,^ 


*  OJL/     provision,  Dtttrimento  que  da  Dioa.      •  Atroxes,  MS.  Parii,  granero. 

*  Bicos,  MS.  Paris.  ^  Llj«^1  alsirat,  puente  sobre  el  infierno. 

'  if  Jud!1  essalat,  las  cinco  plegarias. 
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Y  los  qne  no  Boconieron 

A  BUS  parientes  y  hennanos, 
T  aquellos  que  no  aprendieron 
La  ley  del  santo  Alcoran, 
T  a  BUS  hi]  OS  la  instruyeron. 
0 !  que  trabajos  tan  fuertes 
£n  este  puente  yeremos, 
Que  langostas,  que  visioneB, 
Que  bambres,  y  que  desecos, 
Que  cansancios,  que  calores. 
Que  tribulacion,  que  miedo, 
Que  largo  serd  este  paso 
Para  los  que  mal  sirvieron, 
Do  seran  envejecidos 
Sin  llegar  i  salyo  puerto : 
Que  el  que  mal  sirve,  es  muy  justo 
Que  lleye  en  pago  tal  premio. 
Pues  quando  se  Yerdn  los  tales 
En  tan  grande  estreehamiento, 
T  i  mas  desto  ser  pesados 
En  la  balanza  de  un  peso. 
Que  bard  el  que  alii  se  vea 
Sub  males  sin  contrapeso : 
Que  justicia  tan  estrecba 
Do  resulta  tanto  riesgo. 
Quando  el  espantoso  dia 
Haya  paeado  dos  terzios, 
Quando  su  ora^  declina 
Al  austruo  deribamiento, 
Quando  firmaran  las  cartas 
Con  definitives  sellos, 
Aqui  seran  los  dolores 
Los  Uantos  y  afligimientos : 
Quando  se  vean  condenados 
Del  Juez  alto  y  verdadero. 
Quando  el  padre  ve  a  su  bijo 
Ir  desterrado  al  tormento  ; 
T  quando  el  bijo  d  su  padre 
Yea  con  el  mismo  duelo. 

Y  quando  marcben  las  tropas 
A  los  tormentos  del  fuego, 

Y  conociendo  bus  culpas, 
Cada  qual  ira  contento, 
Todos  en  una  bilera 
TJnos  a  otros  siguiendo : 
L'an  corriendo  a  la  pena 


Con  la  voz  de  un  pregonero, 
Que  les  dira  con  voz  horrible  ; 
"  Del  Rey  alto  y  justiciero 
Hallareis  los  transgresores 
Do  pagareis  vuestros  bechos ; 
Esa  es  Chabanama  aquella 
Con  que  nuestros  mensageros 
De  nuestra  parte  anunciaban 

Y  d  Yosotros  prometieron : 
Esa  sera  yuestra  madre 
Yuestro  descanso  y  sosiego. 
La  paga  de  vuestras  obras, 

Y  de  Yuestras  culpas  premio." 
Quando  llegan  a  Chahana, 

Y  vean  sus  grandes  fuegos, 
Sub  cadenas  y  prisiones 
Sus  lagartos  y  culebros : 
Quando  caigan  todos  de  una 

A  un  golpe,  ya  un  mesroo  tiempo, 
Cada  cual  en  su  retrete 
En  tan  hediente  aposento. 

Y  quando  se  vean  asidos 
De  aquellos  ministros  fieros, 
Se  veran  tanbien  asidos 

De  aquel  dragon  carnicero,' 
Que  podran  sentlr  los  tales. 
Ko  hay  humane  entendimiento 
Que  signifique  una  dara' 
El  dolor  que  tendran  estos  : 
Su  descanso  serd  pena, 
Su  huelgo  desasosiego, 
Sus  placeres  pesadumbrcs, 
Su  contento  desconsuelo, 
Su  comida  se^d  llora, 
Su  bebida  podre  espeso, 
Su  alegria  serd  Uoros, 
Lagrimas  su  pasatiempo. 
Oh !  quantas  caras  hermosas 

Y  quantos  ojos  tan  bellos, 
Quantos  rostros  tan  polidos, 

Y  quantos  gallardos  miembros, 
Serdn  puestos  en  Cbahana, 
Entre  sus  fuegos  ardiendo ! 

0  !  quantos  hombres  ancianos 
Tenidos  acd  por  buenos, 
Alii  se  veran  colgados 


^  Nona,  MS.  Paris.         '  Yariante,  MS.  Paris— De  las  dragonale«  ufias 

De  aquel  dragon  can  cerbero. 
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De  BUS  barbae,  por  muy  reos. 
Qoantos  mancabM  yiciosos 
Seran  en  el  miamo  eatrecho 
Colgados  de  bub  copetee 
De  BUS  barbaa  y  peacuesoa. 
Alii  mugerea  bermoaaa 
Ajudaa  de  sua  cabelloa, 
Ennegpridaa  y  abraaadas 
Por  mal  enplear  aua  miembroa. 
Alii  aeran  los  leedorea 
Del  Aiooran  verdadero 
Qae  no  quiaieron  obrar 
Con  lo  que  d^  aprendieron. 
Alii  loa  del  azala 
Derogado  junto  delloB, 
Loa  que  el  ayun&  gaataron 

Y  el  azaque  no  oumpUeron 
Aili  aeran  loa  quebrantoa 
De  loa  divinoa  preeeptoa 
Que  con  ambicion  obraron 

Y  no  con£>rme  a  derecho : 
Todoa  Uamando  aua  obras, 
Maa  como  menguadaa  fueron 
Ko  lea  podrdn  ayndar 

Ni  aer  de  ningun  provecho. 


Y  lo  que  mayor  coaduelma 

Y  mayor  afligimiento 

Lea  dard  el  verae  mezclados 
Entre  los  qne  deacreyeron. 
Esto  tendi^  por  sfrenta 
Que  les  dir4n  mil  denuestoa, 
Burlando  de  an  creencia 
De  aua  obras  y  deaooento ; 
Estaran  alii  mezclados 
Hasta  quel  ardiente  fuego 
Diatile,  acabe  y  conauma 
Sus  faltaa  y  aua  defeetoa. 

Y  quaodo  Dies  sea  aervido 
De  dar  a  aa  mal  remedio, 
Dard  lugar  que  Mubamad 
Loa  Uame  y  baxe  a  verloa.^ 
Baxard  el  aanto  Profeta 

Y  Melique  deacubriendo 
]^  cubierta  de  Chahana 
Yedi  tanto  desconsuelo 
EUos  mirando  d  su  oara 

De  humo  y  negro  cubiertos, 
Le  diran  tales  razones 
Socorro  y  favor  pidiextdo. 


ORACION. 


0  Muhamad,  nuestro  amparo, 
Niiestro  muro  y  defensor, 
Refugio  de  nuestras  penas, 

Y  en  nuestras  tinieblas  sol : 
Puea  para  nuestro  remedio 
Te  creo  nuestro  Senor, 
Hoy  de  rogar  por  nosotros 
Te  toca  la  obligacion. 
Hoy  es  el  dia  que  dobes 
Publicar  tu  gran  valor, 
Que  quanto  mayor  la.  culpa, 
Kb  la  clemencia  mayor. 

Ya  sabes  que  te  seguimos 
Sin  verte,  ni  oir  tu  voz  : 

Y  aunque  en  las  obras  faltemos 
Tu  dicbo  afirmamoslo. 
Echastenos  en  olvido 

En  la  fortuna  mayor 
Al  tiempo  que  no  hay  ninguno 
Que  quiera  rogar  por  nos. 
Solo  i  a  Muhamad  toca 


El  ruego  y  la  redencion : 
Questa  senalada  empresa 
A  ti  aolo  ae  guardo. 
Por  la  gracia  que  en  ti  puso 
El  Senor  que  te  invio, 
Kecordador  de  bu  pen  a 

Y  en  su  gloria  alumbrador,' 
Te  rogamos  y  pidimos 
Vayas  d  rogar  por  nos : 
Pues  tanto  tu  ruego  estima 
Tu  Senor  y  nuestro  Dios ; 
Solo  tu  seras  oido 

En  este  dia  de  hoy : 
Que  a  ti  solo  fue  otorgado 
Lo  que  d  tantos  se  nego. 
Kuega  al  Senor  por  nosotros 
Haya  de  nos  compasion. 

Y  que  nos  saque  del  fuego 
De  Chahana,  y  de  su  ardor. 
Nuestro  yerro  conocemos 
Ques  de  mas  mereoedor ; 
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Mas  quanto  es  mayor  la  culpa 
Es  la  clemencia  mayor. 
Ta  nuestras  entranas  arden, 
NnestroB  corazones  son 
Brasas  que  de  muy  ardientes 
Se  resuelven  en  carbon, 
ll'uestras  lagrimas  se  fueron 
Consumidas  del  calor, 

Y  sangre  viva  vertiroos 

Y  aun  aquella  se  acabo. 
Mira  quen  ti  confiamos, 
Por  tu  entemecido  amor, 
De  donde  te  fiiere  apropiado 
El  nombre  de  amahador. 
No  en  balde  asi  te  llamaron, 
Que  la  significacion 

De  tus  benditos  alharfes^ 
Dicen  tus  obras  quien  son. 
Habe  piedad  de  nosotros 


Caudillo  apiadanos ; 

Pues  la  piedad  y  tu  nombre 

En  un  punto  decendi6. 

Llorando  el  Santo  Muhamad 
Suplicara  4  su  Senor : 
Cuya  peticion  aceta 
Ser4  con  muy  grande  amor. 
Mas  alcanzard  que  pida 
Porque  asi  se  le  ofrecio, 
De  darle  mas  que  pidiese 
Al  tiempo  que  se  engendr6. 
Libertar4  su  familia 
De  tan  grande  perdicion 
No  solo  d  los  pecadores, 
Mas  a  quien  jamas  obro 
Obra  buena  en  su  provecho  ; 
Solo  por  que  pronuncio 
La  unidad  do  la  creencia 
Una  vez  mientras  vivio.' 


CANTO  A  LA  MUERTE  DE  NUESTRO  ANABI  MUHAMAD 

SALAM.' 


El  que  fu6  primer  principio 
De  todos  los  hijos  de  Edam, 

Y  el  postrero  en  las  naciones 
De  la  telada  postrera ; 

El  que  dos  mil  anos  antes 
De  la  fabrica  primera, 
Fue  publicada  su  fama 
Sobre  las  cortes  supremas ; 
El  que  merecio  su  nombre 
Kstar  sobre  las  estrellas, 

Y  con  el  de  su  Senor 
Celebrado  en  cielo  y  tierra ; 
El  que  derribo,  naciendo, 
Los  ydolos  y  sus  setas, 

Y  arranco  La  ydolatria 
Mas  perfida  y  mas  soberbia ; 
El  que  fu^  solo  al  principio, 

Y  el  que  con  solos  quareinta 
HombreSy  sujeto  i  su  yugo 
Tantas  naciones  adversas, 
El  que  siendo  lego,  supo 
Todo  el  peso  de  la  ciencia, 

Y  4  los  sabios  ensen6 
La  salvacion  verdadera ; 

barf,  letra.         '  ixBr\ 


Aquel  por  amor  de  quien 
Hecba  la  luna  dos  medias, 
Se  le  azaxdo  y  dividio, 

Y  volvio  Sana  y  entera ; 
Quien  reverdecio  la  palma. 
Que  de  tantos  anos  seca 
Estaba,  y  sus  secas  ramas, 
Dieron  fruta  dulce  y  buena ; 
£1  que  con  un  vaso  de  agua 
En  law  tierra  mas  desierta 
Abebro^  tantos  millares 
De  sus  companas  de  guerra ; 
Quien  traspaso  siete  cielos 

Y  BUS  distancias  tun  luengas, 

Y  en  todos  le  fii^  albriciado 
Por  el  major  que  naciera ; 
Quien  subi6  4  par  del  alarx, 
Ques  lugar  do  jamas  Began 
Angeles  ni  serafines, 
Solo  el  Senor  y  su  esencia ; 
El  que  hablo  faz  4  faz 
Con  su  divina  potencia, 

Y  lo  hizo  viso-Rey 
Del  mundo  y  de  su  herencia. 

«  Abrarft. 
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Eflte  es  aquel  por  quien  fueron 
Criados  cielos  y  tierra, 
Angeles  y  tronacionesy 
Sol  y  luna  y  las  estxeUas, 
Las  mares  dulces  y  amargas, 
Sus  honduras  y  cavemas, 
Tiempos,  yentos  y  elementos, 
Signos,  oursos  y  planetas. 
Este  es  el  qne  denunciaron 
Por  metaforicas  senas 
Ciento  y  yeinte  y  quatro  mil 
Anabies  y  profetas. 
Este  invencible  candillo, 
Que  desipo  tantas  guerras 
Por  sus  armas  y  persona, 
Con  BUS  animosas  fuerzas, 
8obre  una  cama  acostado 
Eiende  todas  bus  proezas 
Al  Eey  que  le  encomendo 
Sus  invencibles  banderas ; 

Y  para  que  de  los  triunfos 
De  las  batallas  sangrientas, 

Y  de  todas  las  hazanas 
Hechas  en  tal  adefensa, 
En  su  Senor  y  su  aluma, 
Tocantes  a  su  encomienda, 
Yean  cenidas  sus  cienes 
Con  la  debida  diadema ; 
Quiere  primero  tomalle 
La  ultima  residencia 
Llamandolo  por  el  medio 
De  la  celebre  ydichea 

Que  traxo  en  su  retaguardia, 
Una  cuitada  dolencia, 
Ministro  que  no  se  aduerme 
Ki  se  cansa  ni  empereza. 
Esta  Uego  con  cuidado 

Y  para  que  su  respuesta 
Lleve  cumplido  recado, 
Dale  Tozes  por  la  puerta 
Mas  cerca  del  corazon, 
Ques  postigo  por  do  Uegan 
Mas  presto  las  embajadas, 

Y  responden  con  mas  Yeras. 
Oyelas  el  gran  caudillo, 

Y  como  que  eran  nuevas 
De  parte  de  su  Senor, 
El  mensajero.  aposienta 
En  sus  entranas,  abriendo 

La  puerta  i  la  parte  izquierda, 


Que  era  su  propio  aposento 
Para  tales  £ligencias ; 

Y  oomo  este  mensajero 
Lo  llam6  con  tanta  piiesa, 
Por  que  lo  tiene  enoerrado 
En  la  parte  mas  estrechay 
Ko  pudo  dezar  de  darle 
Gran  pasion,  por  que  al  fin  era 
Su  cuerpo  de  sangre  y  canie, 
Sujeto  a  sentir  tal  pena; 

Y  como  partir  no  puede, 
Si  no  que  le  d^  lioencia, 
El  que  lo  invia  4  Uamar 

Por  mas  y  mas  que  lo  estrecha  ; 
£1  llamador  cuidadoso 
No  parte  aunque  se  apareja. 
Yiendo  Fatima  i  su  padre 
Junto  d  la  cama  se  allega, 
Deshecha  en  lagrimas  vivas, 
La  mano  le  toma  y  besa, 
Diciendole ;  **  amado  padre, 
Que  dolor  es  el  que  aqueza 
Tu  corazon  ?  dame  parte 
Desa  pasion  y  esa  pena, 
Que  mis  entranas  se  razgan 
En  ver  tu  persona  puesta 
En  tan  congoxado  trance, 
Como  tu  rostro  me  muestra. 
Do  est4  aquel  color  perfecto 
De  tu  cara  hermosa  y  bella, 

Y  brio  de  tu  persona, 

Tu  Valencia  y  tus  fuerzas, 
Tu  habla  dulce  y  sabrosa 
Tan  trocada  de  lo  quera  ? 
Dimelo,  padre  querido, 
Ruegote  no  me  suspendas." 
El  buen  anabi  responde : 
Con  mil  amorosas  muestras, 
Por  consolar  d  su  hija, 
Le  dice :  '*  anima  y  esfuerza. 
Has  de  saber,  hija  amada, 
Que  el  Senor  de  la  grandeza 
Cumple  sobre  m(  su  plazo, 

Y  quiere  que  comparesca 
Ante  su  santo  juicio, 

A  donde  habre  de  dar  cuenta 
Del  discurso  de  mis  obras. 
Que  tengo  en  el  mundo  hecbaft, 
Deudo  sobre  mi  adeudado, 

Y  quantos  vida  poseaa." 
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En  ef^to  Uego  «1  Hasan 
Y  al  Husain  que  estos  eran 
Hijos  de  Fatina,  y  nietoe 
Del  anabi,  y  como  llegan 
Le  besan  la  manes  y  ^1 
Entre  loa  cqoa  los  besa : 
Didendole^  '^amado  agaelo, 
Beapnea  que  tu  mnerto  seas, 
Quien  hi  de  ser  nuestro  amparo, 
Qoien  librara  nneatraa  quexas, 
K  quien  noa  allegaremoa, 
Que  noa  d6  con  gracia  11^?" 
"  £1  Seiiiw  que  oa  h4  oriado 
De  tan  peifela  lin^ 
Os  libnffd  de  tiabijoa 
Tos  guiaii  £  la  carren 
De  8u  yerdadero  din^^ 
Siguiendo  lo  que  amonesta 
£1  muy  honiado  alooranii 
T  lo  que  la  Suna  ordena ; 
Mi  b^dioion  oa  oobrje^ 
T  sobre  voaotroe  sea 
La  de  vuestro  Onador, 
T  8u  piadad  inmensa." 
EUos  eatandc  en  aquesto 
Sienten  que  daba  &  la  puerta 
El  pregonero  eeeogido, 
Bilel  ibau-Hamema, 
Que  lo  Tenia  k  llamar^ 
Quen  la  mezguida  le  esperon 
8u  sihaba'  que  la  ora 
De  la  zala  se  presienta : 

Y  como  llego  Bilel, 
Yiendole  de  tal  manera 
Casi  fuera  de  si  mismo, 
Le  dice  de  esta  manera : 
«0  Muhamad  6  CaudiUo! 
Nuestro  muro  y  fortalesa, 
A  quien  adelantaremos 

A  la  aala  en  tn  ausencia." 
£1  buen  anabi  responde : 
*' Yuelve  Bilel  donde  queda 
Mi  compana  muy  querida, 

Y  de  mi&  partes  les  plega 
La  paz  y  la  salyacion^ 

Y  df  quen  mi  nombre  sea 
Abubaqii  Sidiqi, 

T  en  las  cosaa  que  se  ofirescan 

1  ^  J  religion, 


» 


El  lleve  la  mejoria, 
Que  mi  voluntad  es 
Yolvio  Bilel  muy  ll<»ando, 

Y  como  dio  la  respuesta 
Se  IcYanto  un  alarido 

Que  en  la  mesquida  retruena ; 
Al  cielo  suben  las  Toeea, 
Los  gemidos  y  querellas, 
Pidiendo  al  Senor  remedio 
Para  su  santo  profeta. 
Era  el  sentimiento  grande 
La  Yozeria  y  las  queacas 
Que  las  oyo  el  anabi ; 

Y  le  dieroa  tanta  pena, 
Aquellos  amargos  Uoros 
Que  BUS  oompaneros  ecban. 
Que  Buplico  &  su  Senor, 
For  su  piadad  le  oonoeda 
Gracia  para  ver  sa  genle^ 
La  desdicbada  postrera. 
Sintio  el  alivio  postrero, 

Y  luego  en  pie  se  endereza, 
Afirmando  sobre  Ali 

Que  estaba  4  su  cabesera 
Que  habia  yenido  i  yerle, 
Quando  Bilel  dio  la  nueva, 
Entro  en  la  casa  de  AUak 
Haciendo  tres  reyerenoias 
Cumplidas,  que  siempre  usaba 
Entrar  con  esta  atendencia; 
£1  primer  acato  hizo 
A  Unas  doradas  letras 
Quel  mihareb  rodeaba, 
Muy  preciosas,  que  con  estas 
Daba  fin  &  su  azala ; 
Queran  de  alabanza  hecbas. 
£1  segundo,  se  humillaba 
A  la  tumba  do  se  encierra 
£1  muy  honrado  alooram ; 

Y  la  tercera  obidencia, 
Hacia  la  alta  bondad, 
Que  le  de  salud  y  fuerzaa. 
Quando  lo  yio  su  Suhdba, 

No  hay  lengua  que  decir  pueda 
£1  alegria  y  cont^ito 
Que  les  causo  su  presenoia^ 
Teniendo  por  muy  creido 
Ser  pasada  su  dolencia ; 

'  iAs^  oompaneros. 
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Y  que  «a  Senor  qneria 
Dane  la  Btlud  entera, 

Por  lo  que  al  muiido  impoitaba 
Be  Muhamad  la  asisteucia. 
Subi68e  al  lugar  que  usaba, 

Y  luego  Vol  zala  empieza. 
Todos  con  grande  contento 
La  hacen  eon  su  profeta, 

Y  despues  que  hub6  aoabado, 
Gobrando  aliento  se  esftierza ; 
Yuelto  4  su  amada  compana 
Questaba  en  azafes^  puesta. 
Con  Yoz  demudada  y  flaca 
Lo  que  se  signe  emonesta : 

''  0  oompana  Talerosa, 
Muzlimes  de  nobleza, 
Caudillos  de  la  v^dad, 
Defensa  de  la  ley  nuestra, 
Esforzada  eompana, 
Cimiento  de  la  creencia^ 
Fieles  companeros  nuos, 
Con  quien  en  la  paz  y  guerra, 
H6  consolado  mi  yida, 

Y  mi  muerte  se  consuela ; 
Sabed  honrada  compana 
Que  la  compaSia  nuestray 
Hoy  se  desbace,  y  se  cumple 
Bel  Benat  su  gran  promesa. 
Hoy  se  bl^  cumpHdo  mi  plazo, 
Hoy  manda  que  comparesca 
Ante  el  juicio  de  A114b, 

Y  de  su  gran  residencia, 
Esta  68  Jornada  debida 
X  quantoe  Tida  posean, 
Que  bd  de  morir  el  que  vive, 
Sin  que  yida  quede  esenta ; 

Y  pues  al  fin  no  se  ezcusa 
Esta  forzosa  espaitencia,  ' 
Ni  bay  pasar  un  solo  punto 
Be  la  asignada  carrera 

Por  tantos  siervos  de  All4b ; 
Oid  lo  que  os  amonesta 
Este  doliente  caudillo, 
En  sus  razones  postreras. 
Lo  primero,  os  encomiendo 
La  fe  viva  y  su  defensa,  ^ 
1  .    fl^  Linett. 


Guardando  loe  mandamietitoB 
Bel  alcoram  y  su  re^; 
La  Suna  obedecereis 
Qual  si  ftiera  la  ley  mesmay 

Y  sereis  libres  del  fhego, 

Y  de  sus  boiriblee  penaa* 
Yisitareis  al  doliente, 
Acoseguid  lalcbaneza,* 

Y  sereis  acompanados 

Be  angeles  en  vuestana  ftiesas ; 
Socorred  &  los  mezquinoe 
Con  Yuestroe  algos  y  fVierzas, 

Y  ansi  sereis  socorridoe 

En  las  partes  mas  estrechas ; 
Amaos  unos  &  otros 
Con  las  entraiias  sinceras, 

Y  el  amor  del  Piadoso 

Serd  en  las  companas  vuestras. 
Befendereis  vuestro  din, 
Morireis  en  su  deibnsa, 

Y  obedeced  lalhalifa/ 
Seguidle  en  la  paz  y  guerra ; 
No  mateis  ai  no  en  batalla, 
Ques  crimen  de  culpa  rea, 
No  tomeis  bienes  agenos 
Ques  afientosa  vileza ; 
Obedeced  vuestros  padres, 

Y  bard  Alldb  que  obedescan 
A  vosotros,  vuestros  bijos, 
Os  boniren  y  vos  mantengan 
En  la  pobreza  y  vejez, 
Ques  toda  ttiste  y  desierta. 
Obedeced  los  mayores, 

Y  al  que  la  ley  os  ensena, 
Ensenad  i  vuestros  bijos, 
Los  criados  y  sirvientas ; 
Perdonareis  las  injurias 
T/)8  vituperios  y  afrentas 

Y  ansi  sereis  perdonados 
Be  vuestras  faltas  y  deudas : 

Y  del  tiempo  que  seido 
Yueetro  caudille  y  profeta, 
Be  falta  de  alguna  cosa 
Que  satisfacion  os  deba, 
Aqui  estoy  en  la  mezquida, 
Bo  en  vuestra  misma  presencia 
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Hago  alcorben^  de  mi  mismo, 

Y  mi  penona  sujeta 

A  la  veDganza  de  aquel 
Que  oosa  alguna  le  deba, 
Que  desde  aqui  le  perdono 
Qoalquiera  cosa  que  sea, 
£q  satisfacion  y  paga 
De  mi  merecida  deuda." 
Esto  dixo  el  gran  caudillo, 

Y  aguaidando  la  respuesta 
Estaba  de  su  compana, 
Quando  oon  muy  grande  quexa, 
Dentre  la  gente  ealio 

IJa  hombre  Uamado  TJquexaTi* 

Y  con  semblante  alterado. 
La  habla  libre  y  roBuelta, 

Le  dice :  ''6  gran  meosagero, 
Pues  tu  quieres  que  ansi  sea, 
Conjurote  por  tu  padre 
Que  me  debes  una  afrenta, 
De  la  qual  no  te  perdono 
Hasta  verla  satisfBcha, 
Acuerdate,  gran  Muhamad 
Que  me  dute  una  afrenta 
Delante  toda  la  gente, 
Aqui,  en  esta  parte  mesma, 
Por  que  tard6  d  la  zala 
TJn  dia  que  estuve  fuera 
Del  pueblo,  con  un  verdugo 
Me  diste  sobre  mis  cuestas 
Un  golpe  del  qual  corrio 
I^  sangre  sin  resistencia.'' 
Dixo  Muhamad :  "  entonces 
Yo  te  mando  que  aqui  sea 
Satisfecha  tu  demanda 
Del  mode  que  te  comvenga; 
No  dexes  en  mi  persona 
Cosa  que  en  bien  tuyo  sea." 
Tomo  el  verdugo  en  la  mano 
El  azelerado  Uquexar, 
Diciendo :  ''yd  mensagero 
Advierte  que  si  te  quexas, 
Quando  me  diste  no  estaba 
El  aridel  en  mis  cuestas, 
£n  yivas  cames  estuve, 
Sin  camisa  ni  cubierta." 
Quando  esto  vio  su  sihaba, 
Sintieron  terrible  pena, 
Muy  lastimado  de  ver 
Una  tan  grande  crueza. 

'  cj  rj^  saeri&do. 


Todos  le  ruegan  Uorando, 
Diciendole,  ''ten  verguenza 
De  usar  tal  crueldad, 
Como  la  que  agora  intentas. 
Toma  venganza  en  nosotros 
De  la  manera  que  quieras, 
Dexa  nuestro  gran  caudillo, 
Ten  duelo  de  su  flaquesa, 
No  le  hagas  desnudar 
Su  persona  tan  enferma, 
Que  le  causara  mas  dano, 

Y  se  alteraran  sus  venas. 
Eogamoste  por  Allah, 
Que  le  respetes  y  tengas 
Miramiento  al  mensagero, 

Y  a  los  que  aqui  te  lo  ruegan, 
A  quien  tendius  por  amigos 
En  las  cosas  que  se  ofrescan ; 
Mira  que  tiene  parientes 

De  grande  estima  y  nobleza 

Que  te  pagaran  la  obra 

Si  quies  absolverte  de  ella." 

Alhasan  le  estd  rogando 

Casi  postrado  en  la  tierra, 

Diciendo :  "  hiere  en  mi  cara, 

Yenga  tu  intencion  sedienta, 

Arrancame  el  corazon, 

Saca  el  alma  en  sangre  envuelta, 

Y  no  toques  a  mi  aguelo, 
Su  persona  flaca  y  tiema.'' 

*'  No  lo  mande  AlMh,  responde, 
Que  de  quien  nada  me  deba 
Tome  la  venganza  yo ; 
Ni  quiero  tal  recompensa.'' 
Entre  tanto  el  mensagero 
Dexa  caer  de  sus  cuestas 
Las  ropas  que  le  cubrian ; 
Aquellas  cames  tan  bellas, 
Descubriendo,  luego  el  sello 
Que  estaba  en  el  medio  de  ellas, 
A  donde  de  si  lanzaba 
Claredad  mas  que  una  estreUa. 
XJquexar  apercebido 
Con  el  verdugo  en  su  diestra 
Para  descargar  el  golpe. 
Sin  dar  d  ruegos  audiencia, 
En  punto  vio  el  claro  sello, 
Arroja  el  verdugo  d  tierra, 

Y  con  lagrimas  ardientes, 
Mil  vezes  lo  adora  y  besa. 
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Refregando  en  ^1  su  cara, 
OoQ  mil  cariciosas  muestras, 
Diciendo:  '^OsantoMuhamad, 
AJildh  no  mande  ni  quiera 
Que  tome  venganza  en  qnien 
Debo  tantas  obras  buenas  : 
Ruego  al  Senor  que  me  sea 
Tanta  merced  concedida, 
£n  este  mundo  que  vea 
Con  mis  ojos  este  sello 
Una  yez  antes  que  muera : 
For  que  mi  padre  me  dixo 
Que  aquel  que  tal  suerte  tenga 
No  vena  de  chahana 
Sus  fuegos  ni  sus  tinieblas. 

Y  esto  me  dio  atrevimiento 
Para  emprender  tal  empresa, 
Perdoname  mensagero, 
Sello  de  toda  limpieza, 

Si  he  sido  descomedido 
En  cometer  tal  crueza." 
"  Allih  es  el  perdonador, 
Dixo  Muhamady  6  IJquexar ! 
Tu  seras  con  mf  en  la  gloria, 
Sin  ninguna  detenencia, 
Por  amigo  y  compaiiero 
£n  mi  abngo  y  encomienda. 
X  Yosotros  mis  companas 
Por  esta  yia  y  manera 
Ob  pido  i  todos  perdon ; 

Y  el  Senor  de  la  nobleza 
Quede  en  Tuestra  compania 

Y  OS  encamine  en  mi  ausencia." 

Y  dando  azalem^  sobre  ellos 
A  su  casa  dio  la  vuelta. 
Siguieronle  su  sihaba, 
AqueUos  que  siempre  eran 
£n  BU  amada  compania, 

Que  un  momento  no  le  dezan 
Hasta  ver  su  despedida, 
0  si  acaso  su  dolencia 
Allah  le  dard  parcida, 
Ques  lo  que  tanto  desean. 
£n  llegando  a  su  morada 
Sobre  su  cama  se  acuesta, 
Alabando  a  su  Hacedor, 
Dandple  gloria  immensa ; 
"No  pide  salud  ni  vida, 
Mas  que  su  Senor  provea, 
Lo  que  mas  en  alabanza 

'  /#)LJI  ^  Bdlutadon  de  la  paz. 


Y  en  servicio  suyo  sea. 
Su  hija  Fatima  Uora, 

No  hay  quien  consolarla  pueda, 

Y  allegandose  k  su  padre, 
Con  la  habla  triste  y  quieta, 
Le  dice :  <'  mi  padre  amado, 
Fues  nos  dices  ques  tan  cierta 
Tu  muerte,  y  que  no  se  escusa 
Nuestra  angustiada  tristeza, 
Despues  que  tu  seas  muerto 
Di,  quien  nos  mandas  que  sea 
£1  que  tahare'  tu  cuerpo, 

Y  adereze  tu  alchaneza  ?" 
Alzo  el  anabi  sus  ojos 
Yolviendo  d  mano  derecha, 

Y  Abubaqri  ygidiqri 

Que  estaba  a  su  cabezera,  * 
Diciendo :  '*  amigo  querido, 
A  ti  queda  esta  encomienda ; 
Tahararas  mi  persona, 

Y  a  tf  te  encargo  que  seas 
Caudillo  y  adelantado 

En  todo  quanto  se  ofresca 
£n  mi  nombre  y  mi  lugar ; 

Y  mando  que  te  obedescan 
Como  i  mi  mesma  persona 

Y  como  dellos  se  espera ; 

Y  Ids  que  hareis  mi  azali 
Allah  OB  dard  gloria  etenia, 

Y  sereis  adelantados 

En  la  holganza  perpetua, 

Y  todos  los  almalaques 
Seran  en  compania  vuestra. 
Ellos  estando  en  aquesto 
Llego  Fatima  d  la  oreja 

A  su  padre,  y  le  decia : 
^*  Sabe  padre  que  d  la  puerta 
Estd  un  hombre  muy  hermoso, 
De  lindo  talle  y  presencia ; 
Dime  si  quieres  que  dentre, 

Y  mira  tu  que  respuesta 
Le  dare,  ques  estiangero, 

Y  cierto  que  no  me  acuerdo 
Haberlo  yisto  en  mi  yida. 
No  parece  desta  tierra." 
Dijo  el  honrrado  auabi, 

'*  0  hija,  baxa  con  priesa 

Y  abrele  la  puerta  luego, 

Y  con  cara  alegre  y  leda 
Honrrale,  y  diU  c^<&  ^\)X»h 
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A  yerme,  y  no  le  detengas ; 
Estard  en  mi  compana, 
Que  me  importa  su  presencia ; 
8abe  ques  malac  al-manti 
Mensagero  de  la  alteza 
Que  viene  por  este  aroh, 

Y  al  panto  acdgnado  llega.** 
Entro  el  fuerte  Azarajel, 

Y  con  grande  reverencia 
Le  saluda,  y  dice,  '*  amigo, 
Escucba,  santo  profeta, 

El  Seiior  que  te  crio, 
Te  Baluda  7  te  consaela« 

Y  me  ynvia  i  que  te  llame, 

Y  que  si  no  te  acontenta 
Yr  conmigo  esta  jomada 

Al  m^smo  punto  me  Yuelva ; 
Mira  tu  si  eres  contento 
Yr,  por  que  de  otra  manera 
Manda  Allah  que  no  te  lleve 
Sin  tu  gustp  J  tu  licencia." 
Dixo  Muhamady  entonces, 
Con  cara  alegre  y  contenta : 
"  Con  su  gran  misericordia ; 
Quen  mi  yida  tuve  nuera 
De  tanto  gusto  y  contento 
Tan  alegre  y  placentera. 
Obedece  el  mandamiento 
Del  Seiior  de  la  potenciay 
Quese  es  el  mayor  regalo 
Que  d  mi  gusto  darse  pueda : 

Y  con  voluntad  graciosa 
Sin  que  otra  cosa  me  tuerza 
Desisto  de  todo  aquello 
Que  me  dio  naturaleza." 

*'  Pues  que  tambien  te  parece 
Dice  Azaravely  que  sea, 
Partamos,  o  caro  amigo, 
Loe  dos  juntos  sin  pereza 
Do  tu  Senor  nos  aguarda. 
Con  su  rabma^  y  su  clemencia." 
''  Pues  antes  que  nos  partamos 
Dame  lugar  que  yo  Yea 
Mi  grande  amigo  del  alma, 
Con  quien  en  la  paz  y  guerra 
Me  solia  aconsejar, 

Y  consolar  mis  querellas,'' 
En  diciendo  esto  Mubamad, 


hi  pnnto  se  le  presienta 
Su  fiel  amigo  Chebrily 
Consolador  de  sus  quezas, 
Diciendo,  ''  que  quies  amigo, 
Por  que  mi  vista  deseas  ?" 
'*  0  mi  amigo  y  companero, 
Eiel  remedio  d  mis  tormentos, 
Si  en  vida  me  acompanaste 
Por  que  en  la  muerte  me  dezas  ? 
Aibriciame,  dulce  amigo, 
De  alg^a  cosa  que  sea 
En  poder  de  mi  Senor.*' 
"  Desta  jomada  postrera 
Albriciote  yd  Mubamad, 
Que  4  recebir  te  se  aprestan 
Los  almalaques  del  cielo, 
Con  ynumerables  fiestas. 
Las  alainas'  amorosas 
Hermosas  lindas  compuestas, 
Cantando  sonorosas  vozes, 
Aguardando  tu  presencia, 
Defienden  que  no  entre  nadi 
En  lalcbana'  verdadera, 
Por  muy  justo  que  baya  sido, 
Hasta  que  tu  entres  en  ella, 
Con  todos  los  de  tu  aluma^ 
Que  siguieron  tus  banderas." 
Cbebril  iba  prosiguiendo 
Estas  razones  compuestas : 
Quando  el  anabi  diciendo 
Aquella  preciosa  alea, 

Y  quera  bismi  Babica,' 
I}io  la  alentada  postrera 
Recibiendo  Aizarayel 
Aquel  alma  limpia  y  buena. 
Entristeciose  el  adunia," 

El  sol  la  luna  y  estrellas, 
El  cielo  y  sus  almalaques. 
La  tierra  y  quanto  bay  en  ella. 
Murio  este  santo  anabi, 
Dexando  su  fama  etema, 
Dia  de  lunes  nombrado, 

Y  en  aquella  nocbe  mesma, 
Lo  pusieron  en  su  alcuba 
Con  muy  grande  reverencia, 
K  los  sesenta  y  tres  anos 
De  su  yida  limpia  y  bueiuL 


misericonlia. 


^  ]i>^\  la  secta,  la  nadon. 


*^\ 


jf- 


Las  Hariei. 


ij  (^ 


*  iLs\  ^1  ptniiao. 
^  LjjJl  elmundo. 
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Akt.  1Y. ^-'Catalogue  of  the  Orienial Manuscripts  in  the  Library 
of  Hjmg's  College^  Cambridge.  By  Edwabd  Hbnrt 
Palmer,  BJL,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Gam- 
bridge  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  Hembre 
de  la  Soci^t^  Asiatique  de  Paris. 

The  books  in  the  accompanying  list  are  either  in — I.  Persian ; 
II.  Arabic ;  III.  Hindustani ;  or  lY.  Hindi  and  Hindui ;  and 
they  are  described  in  strict  alphabetical  order  under  each  of 
those  heads. 

The  following  letter  giyee  an  acconnt  of  the  way  in  which 
the  books  came  into  possession  of  the  College : — 

King^B  College,  12th  NoTeml>er,  1866. 

Deak  Mr.  PALBiER, — ^The  manuscripts,  of  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  draw  up  the  list,  which  I  trust  the 
Asiatic  Society  will  print,  came  to  us  at  the  end  of  last 
century.  The  donor,  Edward  Ephraim  Pote,  was  a  son  of 
Mr.  Pote,  of  Eton,  and  was  elected  a  scholar  of  this  College 
in  1768.  He  took  his  degree  in  1773,  und  seems  to  have 
entered  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company  very 
soon  after  that. 

In  his  letter  to  the  College,  dated  "  Patna,  6th  February, 
1788,"  he  says :"....  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the 
East  I  have  exerted  my  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  some 
Asiatic  writings  worthy  the  acceptance  of  our  societies ;  and 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  at  length  I  have 
acquired  a  collection  of  Persian  Manuscripts  amounting  to 
more  than  550  volumes.  I  propose  doing  myself  the  honor 
of  presenting  one-half  of  these  books  to  our  College  and  the 

other  half  of  them  to  the  College  at  Eton I  have 

been  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  sending  you  these  manu- 
scripts by  the  ships  of  this  season,  yet  I  cannot  restrain  my 
desire  of  communicating  the  acquisition  I  have  made  .  .  ." 
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The  collection,  contained  in  eight  chests,  arrived  in  England 
in  1790 ;  and  by  an  agreement  made  between  the  Provosts  of 
the  two  colleges,  the  chests  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  were  allotted 
to  King's  College,  and  the  remaining  four  were  sent  to  Eton. 

A  glance  at  your  list  will  show  that  the  books  were 
arranged  roughly  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  their 
titles,  and  in  that  order  packed  in  the  chests ;  so  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  we  have  at  Cambridge  the  first  half  of 
the  alphabet,  while  those  which  fall  into  the  latter  half  may 
be  looked  for  at  Eton. 

I  only  mention  these  details  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
the  responsibility  of  this  mode  of  division  (which  has  been 
the  cause  of  amusement  to  many  persons)  does  not  rest  with 
the  donor ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  an  examination  of  the  two 
collections,  such  as  that  to  which  you  have  subjected  ours, 
should  make  it  appear  desirable  that  some  of  the  volumes 
might  with  advantage  change  places,  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  adjusting  the  matter. 

But  the  most  interesting  circumstance  about  the  collection 
is  one  which  is  not  generally  known.  The  books  bought  by 
Mr.  Pote  evidently  formed  part  of  the  Oriental  library  of 
Colonel  Polier,  who  is  known  as  the  first  person  who  brought 
to  Europe  a  complete  copy  of  the  Vedas.  His  seal,  "  Major 
Polier,  A.H.  1181,*'  occurs,  as  you  remember,  in  a  large 
number  of  the  volumes,  and  his  autograph,  ''Ant.  Polier,"  in 
several.  A  full  account  of  Polier  and  of  his  family  is  given 
by  MM.  Haag  in  La  France  Protestante,  derived  chiefly  from 
information  supplied  by  M.  Dumont,  the  librarian  at  Lausanne. 

Born  at  Lausanne,  in  1741,  Polier  entered  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  at  an  early  age.  He  won  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  Lord  Clive  and  of  Warren  Hastings ; 
but,  through  a  great  portion  of  his  thirty  years'  stay  in  India, 
he  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  Indian  literature,  solely 
by  reason  of  that  illiberal  spirit  of  English  jealousy  which 
first  resented  and  then  cancelled  the  appointment  of  a 
foreigner  to  a  post  of  military  authority. 

His  biographers  mention  the  fact  of  his  return  to  Europe 
in  1789;  and  they  further  mention  the  choice  collection  of 
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xnanuBcripts  which  he  brought  home:  the  Yeiaa,  which  he 
presented  to  the  British  Museum,  and  (besides  a  few  others) 
£[>rty-two  volumes  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit  manuscripts 
which  were  obtained  from  his  heirs,  and  are  now  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  No  mention,  howeyer,  is  made  of 
the  bulk  of  his  library ;  but  putting  the  facts  side  by  side, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  collection  acquired  by  Mr. 
Pote  in  1788  contains  a  large  portion  of  Polier's  library  as 
he  left  it ;  and  as*  such,  as  the  collection  of  one  of  our  earliest 
orientalists,  it  merits  examination. 

One  advantage  of  the  books  having  been  thus  early  brought 
together  is  apparent ;  namely,  that  there  are  to  be  found  here 
many  small  historical  pieces  which  may  serve  to  unravel  the 
intricacies  of  Indian  history  during  the  dxty  or  seventy  years 
before  the  rise  of  the  English  power,  which  it  is  almost  hope- 
less to  look  for  in  any  other  collection.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  especially  that  I  hope  to  see  good  results  arise  from 
the  publication  of  your  catalogue.     Tours  very  truly, 

Henry  Bradshaw. 
E.  H.  Palmer,  Esq., 

St.  John's  College. 

I.  Persian. 

40.  ^\:^\  ^->\^^  Abwdb  ul  Jinan.  The  Gates  of  Paradise. 
A  history  of  the  Shi'a  Sect  by  Mohammed  Bafi'a  V&'iz. 

20.  ULL>-  ^---j  J'^'  Ahrvdl  i  Bibi  Julidnd.  History  of 
Donna  Juli&n&«  See  ''Histoire  de  Donna  Juli&n&," 
traduite  par  Edward  Henry  Palmer  (St.  John's  Coll. 
Cambridge).  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages.  Mai.  1865. 

4.  j^--^  i/Wb  J^^^  Ahwdl  i  Rdjha-e  Jaipur.    Account 
of  the  Dynasties  of  Jaipiir. 

18.  j\^1\  j\^\  Akhbdr  ul  Akkydr.  News  of  the  Good. 
A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mohammedan  Saints  by 

Abu  Mohammed  'Abd  al  K&der. 

. 

6.  i^j^^^j\>s>^^  Akhbdr  %  Jahdngvri.     Memoirs  of  Shah 
Jehangir  by  Mohammed  Sadik  of  Dehli. 
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25.  ^Jj  c^tjlc^l  Ikhtiydrdt  i  Badi'i.   Badi'i'a  Selections. 

A  Dictionary  of  Medicines. 

7.  ^U jb  Ji^\  Akhldk  i  BddshdhL  Royal  Ethics.  A 
work  on  £thics  by  Sheikh  Nih&d  ul  din. 

15.  .-•-•-^^  J^^  AkAldf:  ul  Muf^sinin.  Ethics  of  the  Benefi- 
cent.    By  Hnsain  V&'iz  K&shifi. 

19.  »^^U^  jLl^  Akhldk  ul  Nd^.  "  Ethics  of  the  Vic- 
torious."  By  ELh'aja  Nasir  nl  din  Mohammad  of  Tus. 

45.  ^jJ^\ci^\S\  Addbi'klamffirl.  'Al&mgir's"  Etiquette." 
A  treatise  on  literature  and  art  by  Mohammed  Sadik. 

1.  ^j;-i3Ul  Jl--»^1  Irshddu  7  Sdlikin.  Direction  for  Novices. 
A  treatise  on  the  origin  and  doctrines  of  the  Sufi's  by 
Ytisuf  bin  Sheikh  Mohammed,  surnamed  Nujm  ul  din. 

208.  (Parts).  ^^^\  J^joL^  htikhrdjul  Tahvim.  Deductions 

from  the  Calendar.    A  Persian  version  composed  for 
Tippu  Sultan. 

35.  Uj3t1  j\jJi  Asrdr  ul  AwHyd.    Secrets  of  the  Saints. 

12.  ^yj^s^  j\£B^\  A'jdz  i  Khosrau.  "Miracles  of  Khosrau." 
A  treatise  on  »l-iJl  or  letter  writing,  by  Amir  Khosrau 
of  Delhi. 

33.  ^U  J\J\  Ikbdl  Ndma.  The  Book  of  Prosperity.  A  his- 
tory of  Shah  Jeh&ngir  by  Mo'tamid  Eh4n. 

31.  (Vol.  I.)  ^U  jS\  Akbar  Ndma.  The  Book  of  Akbar.  A 
history  of  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  life  of  Sh&h 
Akbar  while  a  prince,  and  of  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
reign. 

31.  (Vol.  II.)  ^U  jJSS  Akbar  Ndma.    The  Book  of  Akbar. 

From  the  8th  to  the  15th  year  of  his  reign. 
31.  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  ^^\j  jS\  Akbar  Ndma.    The  Book  of 

Akbar.    From  the  25th  year  to  the  48th  year. 
29.  ^Jy^\  StfU)!  Alfd^  i  Adtviyeh,    Medicinal  expressions.    By 

Amir  al  din  Mohammed  'Abdullah  of  Sh(r&z. 

26.  \slA\  i^^j  c^lflsa)!  Intikkdb  i  Bau^at  ul  Safd.   Selections 

from  the  Rauzat  ul  Saf4.     (^.9.) 
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3.  J^\  y\  *\^\  JnsAd  i  Abul  Fa:^L    Bpistolary  models  of 
Abni  FazL 

202.  .  ^vm>.,»  <dlf  ..j^l  'UJ\  /n3^  e  Jjfui^  t^/&]pA  ffusaird.  The 
Epistolary  models  of  Am&nallah  Husaini. 

36.  a\j  ybjU  '\Jmj\  Inshd  i  Mddho  Rdm.    Epistolary  models 

of  Madho  B4m. 
32.  i^\  Ju;:  'UjI  Inshd  i  'Abd  ul  Haiya.     The  Epistolary 

models  of  Manshl  'Abd  ul  Haiya.      A  beautifully 

executed  MS.  iu  ludiau  Shikasta  writing  by  the  hand 

of  the  author. 

22.  \jio  lU  *UtJl  InsU  i  MoUd  Toghrd.  The  Epistolary 
models  of  M0II&  Toghrd. 

17.  jii^  lU  'UjI  Inshd  i  Molld  Munir.   The  Epistolary  models 

of  Mulld  Munir.    . 
28.  ^^-  ^^y*  '^^  InsM  i  Maulam  Jdmu      Epistolary 

models  of  J&ml. 

^-  Jj^  !i/r^  '^^  -'^^  ^  J>tvrzd  Bedil.  The  Epistolary 
models  of  Mirza  Abdul  K&dir  Bedil. 

27.  aUI Juxi  J  j*^^  *l^l  InM,  i  Mirum  va  'Abdullah.  The 
Epistolary  models  of  Mirum  and  of  Abdullah.  Two 
works  on  the  art  of  letter  writing;  the  last  incomplete. 

21.  j^^Lf^  j\yl  Anwdr  i  SoheilL  "Lights  of  Canopus."  The 
Persian  version  of  Bidpai's  Fables,  by  Husain  Y&'iz 
Kdshifi.  . 

42.  c:.-osr  d:S\  Aina  i  Bakht.    The  Mirror  of  Fortune.    An 

universal  history. 

43.  ^U^  jl^ilsL  *Uj\  InsM  i  Klidnazdd  Khan.     Epistolary 

models  of  Kh&nazdd  Eh&n. 

6.  ^jJ^\  ^T  Ayin  i  Akbari.    The  Institutes  of  Akbar.    By 
Abul  Fazl. 

42.  ^l-  iijT  Aina  i  Shdhi.    The  Mirror  of  Royalty.     By 

Mohammed  bin  Murtazfi. 
56.  i^\j  i^^jji  Barzuyi  Ndma.    The  book  of  Barzu.     Being 

the  Episode  of  Sobrfib  and  Bustam,  from  the  Sh&h 

N&ma  of  Firdauai. 
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65.  J U  ^j^U^  Burhdn  i  Mad^vr.  Evidence  of  History.  His- 
tory of  the  Saltans  of  the  Deccan.    (A  rare  work). 

47.  4^\j  AJt»  j^\^,  Bahadur  Shdh  Noma.  The  Book  of  Bahadur 

Sh&h.  A  history  of  that  monarch  by  Ni'mat  Eh&n 
'All.  At  the  end  of  this  volnme  are  several  separate 
works,  Shdk^Alam  Noma:  **  Official  Instructions;" 
Extracts  frcm  Abul  Fazl^  etc. 

49.  ^ji^j\i  Bahdr  i  SukAan.  The  Spring-time  of  Eloquence 
A  collection  of  letters  from  various  Sovereigns. 

68.  J\\  Jj  Tdj  ul  Madw.  The  Crown  of  History.  A  history 
of  the  Qhaznavide  dynasty. 

48.  {Ji^^^J^,  Bakdr  i  Ddnish.    The  Spring-time  of  Wisdom. 

Tales  by  'Indyat  Ullah. 

58.  ^Ul^  Viii-^  Bahjat  ul  Mubdhij.  "Joj  of  the  Joyous." 
On  the  miracles  of  the  Prophet,  with  an  account  of  the 
twelve  Im&ms  and  of  the  fourteen  Innocents,  by  Abu 
Sa'id  Hasan  ebn  Husain  of  the  Shi'a  sect,  sumamed 
Sabzw&ri. 

65.  Jij  fjoL)  BaydT^  i  Na^.  Album  of  Prose.  Containing 
extracts  from — 1.  Akhl&k  i  N&siri.  2.  A  series  of 
F&-ida's,  or  comments  on  passages  from  the  Coran. 
3.  Kitdh  ul  Fusils  Ul  Mu'allim,  by  Abu  N&sir  ul  Faz&U. 

65.  jU-i\  ^jfllj  Bayd:^  i  AsKdr.     Album  of  Poetry. 

97.  'UilsJl  ^U  Tdrxkh  ul  Hukamd.    History  of  the  Sages. 

116.  ^\  cJ^  p\  4  ^\  ^j\j    Tdrikh  ul  Ma'jamji 

dsdri  muluk  il  *Ajam.  The  venerable  history  of  the 
Rings  of  Persia. 

105.  4/  j^^  ^j^  Tdrikh  i  A'^am  Kufi.  History  of  A'sam 
of  Kufa.  A  Persian  translation  of  the  history  of  Ahmed 
bin  A'sam  of  Eufa,  by  Ahmad  ul  MustauH.    Vol.  I. 

4y  ^\  ^j\j  Tdrikh  i  A\%am  Kufi.  Vol.  II.    Same  as 
as  the  preceding. 
112.  ^\  ^j\j   Tdrikh  i  Alfi.    The  History  of  the  Thousand 
years  {i.e.  from  the  death  of  Mohammed).    Two  vols. 
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71.  Uj3j  4^1j  TdHkh  i  dil  kushd.  The  interesting  History. 
A  history  of  the  reign  of  Anrangzeb  by  'Indyatollah. 
313.  j\^i\  ^jij  ^j\j  Tdrikh  i  Zain  ul  Akhbdr.    See  *'Zain:* 

76.  jf^  t^Ja  TdrikA  i  Siyar.    Biographical  History.   A  his^ 

tory  of  Mohammed  by  Mu'in  ul  Miskin,  in  three 
parts,  viz. :  1.  History  of  the  Prophet.  2.  Prognosti- 
cations of  him  anterior  to  his  birth.  8.  Account  of  his 
miracles. 

109.  ^j  ^L,  ^Jj  Tdrikh  i  Saldtin  i  Dihll.    History  of 

the  Sult&ns  of  Delhi.    (Second  Part). 

111.  ^^Asr  cuolf*  J^  ^jfj^  ^^\  ^j\j  Tdrikh  i  AlldhVardi 

Khan  Mahdhat  Jang.  History  of  Allah  Vardi  Eh&n^ 
Nuw&b  of  Bengal. 

77.  dy}*^,  ^P  Tdrikh  i  BaddyunL     Bad&yuni's  History, 

i.e.  the  Muntakhab  ul  tawdrikh,  by  'Abd  ul  E&der  Muluk 
Shah,  sumamed  Bad&yuni. 

108.  ^^Ij  ^l;  Tdrikh  i  Bindketi.  See  ''Rau:^at  ulu  'lalbdb." 

110.  ^UU.  ^^\  l^J  ^j\j  Tdrikh  i  Tarjuma  i  Ibn  Khallikdn. 

See  "  Tarjuma:' 

79.  ^^  CLT^  ^Jj  Tdrikh  i  HaT^rat  Musd.    History  of 

Moses.     By  Mu'in  ul  Miskin. 
94.  *Ll   iXKsr^    u*^^  J  j^^**^j^    c:^jlfi»   ^U    Tdrikh  i 
Shahddat  iFerrokhsir  va  Julus  i  Mohammed  Sfidh.  His- 
tory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ferokhseer  and  the  accession 
of  Mohammed  Sh&h.    Two  vols.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

80.  *U^  ^j\j   Tdrikh  i  Shir  Shdh.      History  of  Sher 

Sh&h,  by  'Abb&s  bin  Sheikh  'Ali  Mard&ni.  Two  vols. 
Vols.  1.  and  II. 

73.  J^  d^  4  J^  ^j^  Tdrikh  ' All  Ji  silk  i  ladlL    The 

"noble  history"  in  a  string  of  pearls,  by  Sheikh  Mo- 
hammed S&lih. 

89.  ^_jftli  c^  ^\>  Tdrikh  i  Kutb  Shdhi.  ffiatory  of  Kutb 
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102.  zJ^ji  ^j\j   Tdrikh  i  Ferishta.    Ferishta's  History.     A 

history  of  India  by  Mohammed  K^im  EUndu  8b&h 
(Ferishta).  Vol.  I.  To  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Saltan 
Eallm  UUah,  the  last  of  the  Bahmani  kings  of  the 
Dekkan. — ^Vol.  II.  From  the  Bij&pur  dynasty  (be- 
ginning with  Tusttf  '^dil  Sh£h)  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Saints  of  Hindustan,  ending  with  Sheikh  Kabir  ul  din 
Ism&il. 

81.  jiJ^  ^J3  Tdrikh  i  Kashmir.   History  of  Kashmir.   By 

Malik  Hasan. 
lU.  sjj j^^\j  Tdrikh  iCfusida.    The  choice  History.    By 

Kazwini. 
67.  ^Li  JjAsr^  ^JO  Tdrikh  i  Makmud  Shdhi.   History  of 

Mahmud  Sh&h. 
101.  ^UjJU^I;  Tdrikh  i  Nddir  Shdhi.  History  of  Nadir 

Sh&h.    By  Mohammed  Mehdi  Kh&n  Mir  Munshi  of 

Asteriibfid. 
84.  «JjiU^  ^^  Tdrikh  i  ffumdyuni.    History  of  Hum&yun. 

By  Jauhar  Aft&beh. 
95.  uJL^^  ^U  Tdrikh  i  Wa^sdf.    An  account  of  the  reign 

of  Hal4ku  Eii&n,  king  of  Ir&n,  originally  written  as 

an  appendix  to  the  Jeh&n  Eusha  (a  history  of  Gengbiz 

Kh&n),  by  'Abdullah  of  Shiraz. 

116.  ^J^]/^^  ^^  Tohfat  ul  'Irdkain.  A  Present  from  both 
Ir&ks.    A  collection  of  poems  by  Khfikini. 

82.  ^^,^^^\l&:^TolifatulMuminin.  The  Gift  of  the  Faithful. 

A  Medical  Treatise,  by  Mir  Mohammed  Walid  Mo- 
hammed Dailami.    Two  vols.    Vols.  I  and  II. 

'  119.  jj^\  Iasst  Tol^fat  ul  Hind.    A  Present  from  India.    An 

account  of  the  languages,  customs,  religions,  etc.,  of 

.    the  people  of  India,  written  in  the  time  of  '-^ilamgf  r  by 

order  of  Prince  Mu'izz  ul  din  (Jeh&ndSr),  by  Mirzd 

Mohammed  ibn  Fakr  ul  din  Mohammed. 

\()Z.  j\jJ^1\^j\jiV\  iJSj  TazkiratulAbrdrwalAshrdr.  Memoirs 
of  the  righteous  and  the  iniquitous.  By  Sheikh 
Darweza. 
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75.  Ujit  iJiJ  Tazkirat  ul  AuUyd.  Memoirs  of  the  Saints. 
A  biography  of  holy  men  by  Ferid  ud  din  *Att&r. 

92.  \yit*i\  ijdj  Tazkirat  ul  SAo^ard.  Memoirs  of  the  Poets. 
A  brief  biographical  dictionary  of  celebrated  poets  by 
Eh*&ja  Mohammed  of  Shir&z, 

106.  ^ftllsl^j  if^dj  TazkiraA  i  Daulat  ShdhL    Memoirs  of 

the  Poets  (Tazkirat  nl  Sho'ar&),  by  Danlat  Sh&h. 

87.  U^  *Ll  ^ILL,  J/jJ  TazHrah  i  Sultdn  Shah  Sufd.  Me- 

moirs of  Sh&h  Suf&.  A  general  history  of  the  Saints 
of  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia. 
74.  ^j>^  ^Jlc  Xk5r«  :^  i^dj  Tazkira  i  Sheikh  Mol^ammed 
'AH  Hazin.  Autobiography  of  that  author. 
110.  j^ULi^  ^\  ^A^Jj  Tarjuma  i  Ibn  KhaUifcdn.  A  Persian 
version  of  the  biographical  dictionary  of  Ibn  Ehallik&n 
by  Eabir  bin  'Owais  bin  Mohammed  al  Latiff. 

50.  (ji^  ^  *^^^J  Tarjuma  i  Bich  Oatdt.  See  Persian 
versions  of  Hindi  works. 

90.  ielJ]  ^  <u>y  Tarjuma  %  Nehj  ul  Baldghat.  Transla- 
tion of  the  •'  Way  of  Eloquence/'  by  Ibn  K4zi  'Abdul 
'Aziz  of  Mecca.  A  beautifully  executed  Naskhi  MS., 
having  the  Arabic  text  and  Persian  translation  on 
alternate  pages. 

107.  ^y^  W/  Tarjuma  iKdnunchi.  S>ee*'£itdbKdnunchi" 

250.  cJ!iii\  ^Jij  Tashrih  ul  Afldk.    Analysis  of  the  Firma- 
ment.   A  treatise  on  Astronomy  by  Bahd  nl  din. 
31.  jfj^uS  ^-^y^  Tdrxji  Kashmir.     Eulogy  on  Kashmir 
(In  verse). 

103.  ^^;,M>>{v.  ji^uiu  Tafsvr  i  Husaini.  A  short  running  Com- 
mentary on  the  Kor&n  text,  in  Persian,  by  Mulld 
Husain.  —  Vol.  I.  From  beginning  to  the  end  of 
u.j3^\  ijy^, — Vol.  II.  From  ^^y  ijy^  to  the  end. 

88.  4^lfr  cJjy  Tuzuk  i  Jehdnffiri.    Institutes  of  Jeh&n. 

glr,  by  himself.    Vol.  I. 

88.  4,^^;:*^^^  cJfjy  Tuzuk  i  Jehdngiri.  Another  copy,  with 
introduction,  by  a  later  hand.    Vol.  II. 

YOL.  III. — [nBW  SBBin.]  ^ 
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88.  i^jSj\^  ^Jy  Tuzuk  i  Jehdngiri.  A  small  copy  made 
irom  the  original  draft,  with  notes,  in  the  Ring's  own 
hand-writing;  it  extends  to  the  second  year  of  his 
reign. 

96.  v^b  cJjy  Tuzuk  i  Bdberi.  Institutes  of  B&ber.  Anto- 
biography  of  that  monarch. 

93.  ijj^^  c)jy  Tuzuk  i  Timuriya.  Institutes  of  Teimnr. 
Translated  from  the  Turkish  by  Abu  T&lib  ul  Husaini. 
Vol.  I. 

93.  hjy^  ^Jy  Tuzuk  i  Timuriya.     Another  copy  of  the 

preceding.    Vol.  II. 
104.  i^\jjy^  TMLrNdma.  TheBookofTimur.   Translated 
by  Abu  T&lib  ul  Husaini,  author  of  a  practical  history 
of  India  to  the  reign  of  Feroz  8h&h. 

9&.  i^\>  jy^  Timur  Ndma.    TheBookofTimur.    In  heroic 

verse.    By  H&tifi. 
129.  *9-  f\pr  Jdm  i  Jam.    The  Gup  of  Jamshid.    A  mystical 

poem  {mamavi)  by  Rukn  ul  din  Isfah&ni,  sumamed 
Auhadi.    (See  362). 

129.  ^U  ^\pr  JdmV  'Abbdsi.    The  Collection  of  'Abbis. 

A  treatise  on  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Muslims,  by 
Sh&h  Abb&s. 

134.  i^ls^\  i^d^  Jazb  ul  Kulub.    The  Attractor  of  Hearts. 

•  j^       •      •  • 

Extracts  from  the  Wafd  ul  Wafd  (g.  v.)  by  Sheikh 
'Abd  ul  Hakk.  The  full  title  is  Jazb  ul  KuW)  ila*  divdr 
il  Ma-hbiib. 
235.  jpJjcjyJ  L^  ^^^  Jarida  i  khatt  nasValik.  Slip  in 
Nestalik  character.  Seventy  verses  from  the  Sh&h 
N&ma,  with  portraits  of  Z&l  and  Pilsam. 

139.  ^jSf^  *  dL^  Jumla  i  Hyderi.  The  Collection  of  Hyder. 
A  metrical  history  of  Mohammed. 

130.  ^<ftLJ\  j^^yr  Jca^dJiar  ul  Sand'i.   The  Gems  of  Art.   A 

treatise  on  the  art  of  cutting,  polishing,  and  setting 
gems. 
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132.  ^liAibtf  ^^  Jcavhar  i  Sam^dm.  The  edge  of  the  un- 
bending sword.  History  of  India  from  the  invasion  of 
Nadir  Shah. 

181.  Jjuj  \j^j.a:^j\^  Ckehdr  Vn^ar  i  Mirzd  Bedil.  The 
foar  dementa  of  Mirz&  Bedil.  A  collection  of  Fables, 
etc. 

125.  (j:^1jj^  i\j:>'  Chirdgh  i  Hiddyat.  The  Lamp  of  Gnidance. 

A  dictionaryi  by  Siraj  al  din  'All  Ehfin,  of  the  poetical 
expressions  in  use  amongst  his  contemporaries,  form- 
ing a  sequel  to  the  Sirfij  ul  logh&t  {q.v,) 

138.  ^t  S--f-^  ff(^^  ^i  Siycar.  The  Biographer's  Friend. 
Vol.  i.  Jazv.  1-4.  II.  Jazv.  1-4.  III.  Jazv.  1-4. 
IV,  1-2  of  Vol.  III.     (Supplementary  copy). 

137.  ^j\i  {J^yn^  'j:H^  Haiydtul Hamdn  Fdrsi.  Animal  life; 
in  Persian.    Two  vols. 

148.  jJlk*  ^jJ^jiji^  4UiU  ffdshia  i  Mir  bar  Shar^  MutilX. 

The  marginal  notes  of  Mir  Syed  Sherf f  al  Jorjini  to 
the  commentary  on  Sir&j  ul  din's  Mut&li'  ul  Anw£r. 

150.  ^^U5Ly  ^\j^  Lllp-  HishiaimrAhmalharKJdydlli. 

The  marginal  notes  of  Mir  Akmal  on  the  commentary 
of  Khiyffli  {qx.) 

149.  x4\  ^  Huj^at  ul  Hind.    Argument  of  India.    Persian 

version  of  the  story  of  Nal  and  Daman,  by  'Omar 
Mihr&bi. 

151.  4/U  ^  ^tJ^  Jifadijca  i  Hakim  Sandl.  "The  Garden" 

of  Hakim  San&i.  A  collection  of  poems,  with  prose 
introductions,  on  various  sufiistical  subjects,  with  a 
preface  and  index  by  'Abd  ul  Latif. 

157.  Li-wiju  ^UflL  Kh'dn  i  Mmat.    The  Tray  of  Grace.    A 

work  on  Cookery. 

158.  ^jxsi\  ^Jjfl^  Khazdin  ul  Futtih.    The  Treasures  of  Vic- 

tory .  A  work  on  the  metres  of  poetry  by  Amir  Ehosrau 
of  Delhi. 


156.  ^j\f^\  L>h^  Khaid^at  ul  Tawdrlkh.    Abstract  of  Hid- 
tories.    By  Sanj&n  R&i  Munsbi. 
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152.  i^ysf^  i^^iAj>^  Khamsa  i  OanjaoL     The  Five  Poems  of 

Niz&mi.    Makhzan  id  Aardr.    Treasury  of  Secrets. — 

2.  Khosrau  wa  Shirin.  The  loves  of  Khosrau  and 
Shirin. — 3.  LeiU  va  MajnUn.  The  loves  of  Leili  and 
Majnun.— 4.  Haft  Paikar.  The  seven  shapes. — 5. 
Sikandar  ndma.  Book  of  Alexander,  containing  both 
the  Ikbdl  ndma  and  the  Sherifndma. 

153.  ^mr^  j^\  4mum«^  Khamsa  i  Amir  Khosrau.     The  five 

poems  of  Amir  Khosrau.  1.  MatUC  ul  Anwdr.  The 
Dawn  of  Lights. — 2.  Khosrau  va  Shirin.  The  loves 
of  Khosrau  and  Shirin. — 3.  Hasht  BehishL  The  eight 
Paradises.— 4.  Leili  va  Majnin.  The  loves  of  Leili  and 
Majnun. — S.Aifiai  Sikanderi.  The  Mirror  of  Alexander. 

54.  i^yf^\  L<«^  LuaJt]  iJis^  Khuld^at  ul  Khamsa  U 
Nizdmi  al  Garyavi.  Abstract  of  the  five  poems  of 
Nis^&mi. 

55.  jUd-ltt  iJi£>-  Khuld^at  ul  Akhbdr.  Abstract  of  History. 
History  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  of  Persia,  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Teimur. 

82.  \j\  Juj\d  Ddnish  Ard.  The  Adomer  of  Wisdom.  A  col- 
lection of  Fables,  etc.,  in  prose  and  verse. 

87.  ^^^^  ^^  \Ju\^  Ddnish  Ndma  i  Jehdn.  The  World's 
Wisdom  Book.    A  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

84.  ^Ul  ijJ  Durrat  ul  Tdj.  The  Pearl  of  the  Diadem.  A 
course  of  scientific  instruction  by  Mahmud  bin  Muslih 
of  Shir&z,  containing — 1.  Beligion.    2.  Mathematics. 

3.  Astronomy  and  Astrology. 

62.  J^\  j^j  Dastur  ul  'Amal.  Official  Instructions.  By 
Rajah  Toral  Mai. 

85.  ^jA^  ar J  Dah  Majlis.  The  Ten  Assemblies.  An  account 
of  the  twelve  Imfims  afler  the  death  of  Mohammed. 

^^'  ^jy^  u^y*^  Divdn  i  Anvari.  The  Divan  of  Anwari. 
1.  Kassidas.    2  and  3.  Ghazals. 

79.  ^T  Jiy^J  Dwdn  i  Ahi.    The  Div4n  of  Ahi. 

73.  J^\  J)br  Jy^j  Divdn  i  Jaldl  Asir.  The  Diw4n  of  Jalil 
Asir  of  Isfah&n. 
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159.  biU  Jiy^^  Dwdn  i  Hdfi^.    The  Divin  of  Kh'&ja  HAfiz 

of  Shir&z. 
167.  JUU.  ^<^J  Dlvdn  i  Khdkdni.    The  Div&n  of  Kh&k&ni. 

163.  (Ju-  ^^jiJ  Z>t2?efoi  i  iSfa/fon.    The  Div&n  of  Sallm.     1. 
Kassidas  in  praise  of  the  Im&ms.    2. 
3.  A  Masnavi  in  praise  of  Sh&h  Jeh&n.    4.  A  Div&n 
of  Ghazals.    5.  Bub&'is. 

161.  (Part  1).  ^lA  ^l^J  Dwdn  i  SAdAi.    The  Div&n  of 
i!^gha  Mfilik,  Sh&hi. 

176.  (Part  2).  ^jiuaJ^  J^^j  Dbdn  i  ShqfVi.    The  Divin  of 
Maulavl  Akhend  Shafl'i,  AtAdr,  of  Shiraz. 


170.  i.^U  Jj^j  Divdn  i  Sdib.    The  Divin  of  Siib.     Com- 

^  monly  known  as  Muntdkhab  i  Divdn  i  Sdib. 

172.  Jl^T  u-Jlt  ^^^J  Divdn  Tdlib  Amuli.  The  Div4n  of 
T&lib  ^mali.  1.  Kassida  in  praise  of  Jeh&ngir.  2. 
Qhazals  and  Bab^'is. 

160.  dj^  JjLaS  J  J\y^^  Dlvdn  0  Ka^did  "Orfl.    The  Div&n 

and  Kassidas  of  Orfi. 

• 

188.  ci^Uji  \J^^^*^  Divdn  i  Ohazalidt.  Div&n  of  Ghazals.  •  By 
Mohammed  *Ali  Hazin.  Forming  Vol.  II.  of  the 
Kuilidt,  pp.  95--559.     (See  124). 

177.  Jli  J^^^^  Divdn  i  Ghdni.    The  Div&n  of  Gh&ni.     By 

Mohammed  T&hir  Gh&n(.    Miscellaneous  Poems  and 
Chronograms. 

171.  ciV^'  J-^U-»1  JU^  ^l^J  Dwdn  i  Kamdl  Ismdil  Is/a- 

hdni.    The  Div&n  of  Eamal  Ism&il  of  Isf&h&n. 

• 

178.  LuJ^  jM^  Jyi^  Divdn  i  Mo'izz  (Fiprat).    The  Divin 

of  Mir  Mo'izz,  sumamed  Fitrat.     1.  Kassida  and  Mas- 
nayi.    2.  Ghazals. 
169.  fju^  Xi^sr^  \jj^  ^yi*i  Divdn  i  Mirzd Mohammed Bakh^h, 
Div&n  of  Mirzd  Mohammed,  Bakhsh. 

166.  j^  \jj^  ,^\j£j  Dlvdn  %  Mirzd  MuT^akhar.  The  Div&n 
of  Mirzd  Muzahhar. 

■  • 

165.  ^Joj  ^^^ J  Divdn  i  Na^iri.  The  Div&n  of  Nazlri.  By 
Mohammed  Hnssain.  Naziri. 

a  .  /  •  I 
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161.  (Part  3),  ^  Jy^^  Dwdn  i  Nciwi.  The  Div&n  of  Na'im. 

186.  Jib  Jy^^  Divdn  i  Hildli.    The  Div&n  of  HflWi.' 

181.  ,J^^  v5/-^  ^-A-»^  ^^^yjDivdn  i  YusufBey  Shdnulu  The 
Divdn  of  Yusuf  Bey  8h&mai. 

189.  cJ^l  i^i  Zakkirat  ul  MuWc.  The  Storehouse  of 
Kings.  A  treatise  on  the  moral  and  political  obliga- 
tions of  Sovereigns,  by  'Ali  bti  Shih&b  al  Hamad&ni. 

195.  Jl^  \^\j  Bdjdoali.     The   R4j&vall.      A  chronological 

account  of  the  Kings  of  India. 
195.  ^J^y  J^  j^  ^^j^  v5/|;  -R^y  darpan  dar  'Ilm  i  Musiki. 

The  B&g  Darpan.    A  treatise  on  Hindu  Music,  by 

Fakir  Allah. 
197.  cLC^  JU  ^lij  Ramdyana  Bdl  Mik.    The  EAm&yana 

of  y&l  Mik.    A  prose  version  in  Persian,  including  the 

Uttara  Kdnda. 
'  199.  ci^UI^;^  u^V^  ^^;  -^^^  i  KAawwd^  i  Haiwdndt. 

Treatise  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals,  by  Mohammed 

'Ali  Hazln. 
201.  ^j.*4j>^  ^Uf  Bisdla  i  Khams.     Five  Treatises.     1.  On 

praising  God  in  prefaces.    2. 

3.  On  the  Divan  of  Sa'di,  called ''  catechetical  treatise," 

savdl  ojavdb.    4.  5.  Na§ihat, 

wholesome  advice. 
207.  uf5/^  ^^;  -ftwa^^  ^  ^AruT^.    Treatise  on  Prosody.     By 

Saif[. 
211,  ujisaJl  yS  ^Li  Bisdla  i  Kunz  ul  Tuliuf.     The  treatise 

"  Treasury  of  Oifts."    On  Mohammedan  Music.     By 

Nasir  al  din  Tusi. 
204.  ^Ij^jJlsL^j  ^  Al  ju«.Ar^  ^Lj  RiMa  Mohammed  Shah 

ma*  Zikr  i  Khandurdn.     Efnstle  of  Mohammed  Sh&h, 

with  a  Memoir  of  Kh&ndur&n.    Contents :  From  the 

Invasion  of  T^mur  to  Ferokhsir ;    account  of  the 

lieutenancy  of  Sh&h  Jeh&n&b&d  and  occupation  of  J&t  ; 

account  of  Khfindur&n  and  his  ancestors;  account  of 

Mohammed  Sh&h  until  the  coming  of  N&dir  Sh&h  and 

his  return ;  memoir  of  Sa'dal  Kh&n ;  of  the  death  auji 

funeral  of  Kh&ndur&n. 
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SOO.  .ix^jf^  iXaj  Bisdla  i  Mu'aiyina.    See  Bisdla  i  Hai-dt. 

200.  cJLib  JiSUf  Bisdla  i  Hai-dt.  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 
Translated  from  the  original  Arable,  entitled  Tezkira, 
by  Shams  ul  din,  for  the  use  of  Shah  Mu'ain,  and 
called  Mo^ais/ina,  in  honour  of  that  monarch. 

206.  oljb  ^L>j  Bisdla  i  ffai-dt.  Treatise  on  Astronomy, 
by  Mulld  'Ali  Kushchi. 

205.  mAJ  jp\ij  Bakd-im  i  Kard-im.  The  Noble  Writings. 
Letters  of  '^lamgir,  edited  from  his  own  dictation. 

208.  ^\;}\  ci^Uij  Bujf^dt  i  Ibrdhim.  Letters  of  Ibr&him 
on  various  subjects. 

202.  ,  QMMfw  idji  ,..U1  ci.>Ui .  Buk'dt  i  Amdn  Allah  Husaini. 
See  ImAdi  Amdn  Allah  Husaini. 

m 

199.  ^U  ci^U  Lu\juj  Bulp'dt  i  'Indyat  Khdn.  The  Letters 
of  'In&yat  Eh&n. 

210.  j\yi\  li^  Bau^at  ul  Anwdr.  The  Meadow  of  Light. 
A  Mansavi,  by  'Orfi. 

192.  (Vols.  I.  to  VII.)  [aJ\  li^j  Baudot  ul  8afd.  The  cele- 
brated history  entitled  the  Meadow  of  Purity.  Six 
vols.    Vol.  VII.  is  a  duplicate  of  Vol.  VI, 

192.  (Vols.  I.  and  II).  c->Lr^S\  li^  BauT^at  ul  Akbdb.    The 

Meadow  of  the  Friends.    History  of  Mohammed  and 
his  Companions,  in  two  voLi.,  by  Jamal  ul  din. 

108.  ^^Ullt  jll  li^j  Bau^atulu  I  Albdb.  The  Meadow  of 
the  Intelligent.    A  historical  work,  by  Biniketi. 

216.  ^J>J^^  ^|j  Zdd  ul  Musdfrln.  Provision  for  Travel- 
lers.   A  work  on  Philosophy. 

215.  ci>UU1  irjjj  Zubdat  ulLoghdt.  The  Cream  of  Dictionarief . 

An  Arabic-Persian  Dictionary,  by  Mohammed  bin 
Husain  al  Sabzw&rf. 

212.  ^U  «X4b^^  Mfj  Zxch  i  Mohammed  SAdhi.    Mohammed 

Sh&h's  Tables.  Astronomical  Tables,  compiled  for  that 
Sovereign,  by  Mah&r&jah  Jay  Singh  Siw&i. 
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214.  ^J^^\  *ifj  Zich  i  Ulughbegi.    Astronomical  Tables, 

Compiled  by  8ult&n  Ulugh  Bey,  son  of  Timur,  and 

king  of  Khorassan. 
213.  j\^1\  ^j  Zain  ul  Akhhdr.    The  Ornament  of  History. 

By  Abu  Sa'fd  ibn  'Abd  al  Haiya  ibn  al  Zohh&k  ibn 

Mahmud  al  Knrdezi. 

217.  jS\ya  Sirr  i  Akbar.  The  Mighty  Secret.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Upanikhats  (Upanishads),  by  Mohammed 
D&r&  Shikoh ;  an  abstract  of  the  four  Vedas. 

223.  ^jssxji\  ^^  Sirdj  ul  IsHkhrdj.  The  Lamp  of  De- 
duction. A  compendious  handbook  to  the  use  of  the 
Calendar,  by  Ferfd,  astronomer,  of  Delhi. 

125.  c^UU\  ^\j^  Sirdj  ul  Loghdt.     Lamp  of  Dictionaries. 

Vol.  II.)    See  Chkrdgh  i  Hiddyat. 

14.  (Part  2).  JJ  bb  b  \j\o  i^\yr  J'r*  SuwdlJawdh  i  Ddrd 
bd  Bdbd  Ldl.  The  questions  and  answers  of  Darius 
and  B&b&  L&l,  by  Abul  Fazl. 

219.  cJ^l  j^  J  uuh-L-  Siydsat  u  Siyar  ulMuluk.    The 

government  and  character  of  Kings.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Government,  by  Nizfim  ul  Mulk. 

253.  jjr  u^lt  ^U  ^l^  *U.  Shdh  Jehdn  Ndma  i  TdUb 

KaUm.    A  metrical  history  of  Sh&h  Jeh&n,  by  Abu 
T&lib,  KaUm  of  Hamad&n. 

252.  ^U  ^l^  ^l^  Shdh  Jahdn  Ndma.    A  prose  history  of 

Shah  Jehan,  by  Mohammed  S&lih,  Eambo. 

238.  J^U-\  *li  ^U  *li  Shdh  Ndma  i  Shdh  hm£il.  The 
"  Book  of  Kings."  A  metrical  history  of  Shdh  Ism&il, 
the  first  of  the  Sufi  Shdhs  of  Persia,  composed  in 
imitation  of  Firdausi's  Sh&h-n&ma. 

266.  (Vols.  I.  and  II.)  JLcL  Js.^  Shabistdn  i  Khiydl. 
The  "Night-room**  of  Reflection.  A  volume  of  wit- 
ticisms and  pithy  sayings  upon  moral  and  religious 
duties,  philosophy,  etc.  Vol.  II.  is  a  duplicate  of  Vol. 
I.,  and  is  called  Shabistdn  dar  Nikdt  o  Khiydl. 
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251.  jkil  t-^J^  ^jJ^  Sharji  Tahzlb  ul  Mantijc.  Com- 
mentary on  the  ''  Refinement  of  Logic,"  by  Toflaz&ni. 
In  Persian,  by  Mir  Jam&l  nl  din  al  Sbabrist&ni. 

233.  ^S^\  mfij  -^  SharJ^  %  Zich i  Ulughhegi.  Commen- 
tary on  tbe  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulngbbeg,  by  'Abd 
ul  'All  bin  Mobammed  Hasain  Barjandi. 

250.  (Part  II.)  J^^  ^^  Sharli  Jughmuni.  Tbe  Com- 
mentary  of  Mobammed  Mub&  on  tbe  Mnlakbkbas  fil 
Hai&t  of  Mabmtid  ul  Jngbmuni  (or  Jagmini).  (A 
treatise  on  Astronomy). 

245.  yjfj^  ^^4XA  -^  Sharli  i  Siddya  Fdrsi.  Persian  Com- 
mentary on  tbe  Hid&ya.  Comment  of  'Abd  ul  Hakk 
Sijadil  Sfiri  Hindi  on  tbe  Hiddyeh  S/iarfi  Beday',  a 
work  on  Jurisprudence,  originsJly  written  as  a  com- 
ment on  tbe  Beday'  of  Burb&n  ul  din  'Ali  Margbin&nl, 
wbicb  last  work  is  now  obsolete. 

247.  ^IL«  .^  SAari^  i  Mutdli\     Commentary  on   tbe 

Mut&li'  ul  Anw&r  ("dawn  of  ligbts").  Tbe  Mutfli' 
ul  Anwar  is  a  celebrated  work  on  Pbilosopby,  divided 
into  two  parts :  (i)  Logic ;  (ii)  4  divisions  on  various 
brancbes  of  Pbilosopby.  Tbe  present  conunentary  is 
on  tbat  part  only  wbicb  relates  to  Logic. 

241.  ^^j  i^jiy  v/y*^  rj^  Shark  i  Ma^nam  Maulavi  Rum. 
Commentary  on  tbe  Masnavi  of  Maulavi  Rumi,  by 
Mir  Mohammed  Riz&. 

226.  ^j^  -i^^  r/-^  Sharji  Wakdya  Far  si.  Persian  Com- 
mentary on  tbe  Wak&ya  (a  work  on  Jurisprudence), 
by  'Abd  ul  Hakk  Sijadil  84ri  Hindi. 

257.  ^^  xt**^  iiji;^  Shirin  Khosru  i  Nis^dmL  Tbe  loves 
of  Sbirin  and  Ebosru.  A  celebrated  Masnavi  by  Niz&m(. 

176.  ^^jJ»  Jj  j^Uj  Ka^did  i  jRukn  ul  Bin.  Tbe  Kassidas 
of  Rukn  ul  Din,  sumamed  Aubadi. 

100.  (Vols.  I.  and  II.)  ^  ^^  J  ^J^\  ^^^  i^\s^ 

^JM\  Kttdb  Tasyvr  al  Bokhdn  Fi  Shark  SahUi  ul 
Bokhdri.  "  Incentive  to  Bokbari."  A  commentary  on 
tbe  Sabib  ul  Bokb&ri,  by  Ntir  ul  Hakk  bin  'Abd  ul 
Hakk  of  Delbi.  Tbe  two  vols,  form  ratber  more  tban 
half  of  the  entire  work. 
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107.  ^^^  ^"^  Eitdb  i  Kdnunchl    The  Little  Canon. 
An  abridgement,  in  Persian,  of  the  Canon  of  Avicenna. 

123.  ^J)  ^\ij  jj  v/y*^  Ma^natA  dar  Zahdn  i  Turki.    A 

Masnavi  in  the  Turkish  language. 
122.  Ac^  v/y*^  Maenad  e  Toghrd.  The  Masnavi  of  Toghr&. 

120.  ^Isclf  ^>ij;f  v/y^^    Masnavi  i   Ghanimut  Ganjdhi, 

See  Nairang  i  *hhk. 

121.  Ai^  v/jV*  sd^^  Mii^^nad  Mauldci  Rum.    The  Masnavi 

of  Manl&vi  Bum.  Vol  I.  containing  three  daftars. 
(The  complete  work  is  in  two  vols,  six  daftars). 

124.  ^^  ^le.  iU^u  (j:j\j^:t^  Ma^navidt  Munjamala  i  'Ali 

Hazkn.  The  collected  Masnavies  of  'All  Hazin.  This 
is  one  of  four  vols.,  and  contains  all  the  Masnavies ; 
for  the  Ghazals,  see  188.  It  is  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Kulliydt  (or  collected  works),  viz.,  pp.  648-772. 

209.  UJll  J>\j  lJ^  Kitdb  JRiyd:^  ul  Inshd.  The  book  of 
the  Meadows  of  Epistolary  Composition,  by  Mahmud 
bin  Sheikh  Mohammed  ul  Eil&ni. 

77.  ^j\ji^\  c-...ck5L«  Muntakhab  ul  TawdAkh.   See  Tdrikh  i 
Baddyuni. 

81.  j^aJIS  ^^/^  (^^^^^  Man^m  i  Tcinf  i  Kashmir.    See 

Ta'rif  i  Kashmir. 
203.  (^^^^  /^\i^\  ^y*^  Mcymu'  Ahkdm  ul  Nujum.   Collec- 
tion of  the  Rules  of  the  Stars.  Treatise  on  Astronomy, 
by  Yahy 4  bin  'Ali  al  Maghrebi  (al  Andalusi) . 

205.  (Part  2).  c^Llt  c^UK  Ealimdt  i  Tayyibdt.  Excellent 
sayings,  by  '-^flamgir  I.,  compared  word  for  word  with 
his  own  dictation. 

195.  (Part  2).  \J\  tLfiJ  Nishdt  Ard.  Adornment  of  Joy. 
A  Treatise  on  Music. 

88.  i^j^\^  l^yU  MalfuTi  %  Jehdngvri.    Dicta  Jehangiri. 
See  Tozak  i  JehdngM. 

118  (119).  ^i\  isf^  Nufttat  ul  Uns.  The  Odours  of  Friend- 
ship.   A  Biographical  Dictionary,  by  J&mi. 
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120,  jAfi  ^^jii  Naxromg  i  'Mi:.  The  Magic  of  Love.  The 

loves  of  Sh&hid  and  'Aziz,  by  Mohammed  Akram 
"Ghanimat/*  of  Ganj&. 

11.  AftABIO. 

11.  SU\  jUT  A^  at  BuldcL  "Vestiges  of  Towns."  A 
geographical  work  by  Zacharya  bin  Mn^mmed  al 
Kazwinl. 

24.  ^jeL4n  L^\S\  Addb  ul  Muta'alUmin.  "  Etiquette  for 
Students.*' 

38.  (Part  2).  ^\)  ^\Si  Addb  i  BdldeL  A  Philosophical 
Treatise  on  the  art  of  disputation,  by  'Abd  ul  B&ki. 

16.  ^  j!\  fSL^\  A^kdm  al  din.    Precepts  of  Religion. 

203.  f,^\  ^\io^\  AJ^kdm  al  Nujum.    "  Rules  of  the  Stars." 
An  Astronomical  Treatise,  by  Yahy&  al  Mogribi.   It  is 

called  in  the  preface  JUSl  ^^  Jj^^iJ^  f^^  ^^^ 
"  Particulars  of  the  Rules,  upon  the  alterations  of  the 
years  of  the  universe.''    See  No.  193. 

30.  ^ysii\  f,\L^\  Ahkdm  al  Nujum.    "  Rules  of  the  Stars." 

An  Astronomical  Treatise,  by  Abu  '1  Hassan  of  Kufa. 

23.  ^jJ\  AjU  fc/L>-l   Ahyd  e  'UHm  il  din.    "  Reviver  of 

Religious  Knowledge."  A  work  comprising  the  entire 
system  of  Mohammedan  Theology.  After  the  last  of 
the  four  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  is  the 

v,,JiH  <^r^W^  rj^  ft  tsomment  on  the  third  part. 

2.  '\LA\  J^yS^  Ikhwdn  ul  Safd.   "  The  Brothers  of  Purity." 

A  celebrated  Philosophical  Romance. 

41.  JiUfiJl  ^  J\  JjLjII  ^J^\  Ashraf  ul  Wasdyil  ild 

Fafim  il  Shamdyil.  The  noblest  of  means  towards 
understanding  good  qualities,  by  Ibn  Hajrill. 

46.  ^^  JJl  jLtl  Atbdk  ul  Zahab .  "  Plates  of  Gold."  By 
'Abd  ul  Miimin  bin  Mahmiid,  commonly  known  as 
al  Azagh&ni  (Western). 
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9.  j^\^  J  u^!/*^  A*rd^  wa  Jawdhir.  "  Properties  and 
Sabstances."  A  commentary  on  the  philosophical 
work  called  Matvdki/ul  Kaldm,  or  "  Stations  of  Meta- 
physics," by  Homaidi. 
39.  jLr^S  ^JUl  A'ldtn  ul  Akhydr.  "  Marks  of  the  Good." 
An  account  of  the  Saints  of  the  Sect  of  No'm&n,  by 
K&zi  Mahmud  bin  Snlaim&n  of  Ktifa. 

84-  c;?r*  J*^  ^  Mubin.  "The  Perspicuous  Region."  A 
treatise  on  the  Muslim  faith,  by  Mir  B&kir  Dam&d. 

13.  (j«-^--.jJ^l3  y\  Ukarr  TAdudusius.  The  Spherics  of 
Theodosius.  Translated  into  Arabic  by  Costa  ibn  Lukfi 
of  Ba'lbek,  by  order  of  Abu  '1  'Abbds,  son  of  Mo'tasim 
BiUah. 

70.  ^L^  cr^  jV'  ^^^  ^^^^^  Mi^hdh.  "  Lights."  A 
conmientary  on  the  JUifbdfi,  by  Eh'aja  Baksh  W&lid 
Mohammed  Biz&. 

70.  Ji^^\j\j^\  J  Jjj:A\j\y\  Anrvdr  ul  Tenzil  wa  Asrdr  ul 
TdwiU  The  celebrated  commentary  on  the  Koran, 
by  Beidh&wi.  The  H&shia,  or  marginal  comment, 
here  consists  of  the  Eashsh&f,  Zamakhsh  art's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Koran. 

8.  ^\AaA  ImdT^dt.  "Flashes."  This  work,  though  men- 
tioned amongst  the  contents  of  No.  8,  is  now  missing. 

61.  jb\y^\ji^^  Bohr  ul  Jatcdhir.  "  The  Sea  of  Jewels."  A 
Treatise  on  Medicine,  by  Mohammed  Yusuf. 

63.  J^\  jjI  jj  Bad£i  ul  Khallp.    "  Wonders  of  Creation." 

An  account  of  the  Creation,  and  various  Muslim 
traditions. 
69.  cUJJl  ^\  ^law  Buitdn  AH  7  Laitk.    The  "  Garden." 

By  Abu  Laith.    A  work  on  Mohammedan  Jurispru- 
dence. 
65  (1).  dui^  ^\j  BaydT^  i  Marthla.     "  Elegiac  Album." 

Elegiac  verses  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindtist&ni. 
At  the  commencement  is  a  Khutba  (sermon  in  praise 
of  the  twelve  Im&ms),  founded  on  the  Surat  elRahrndn. 
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140.  i^\j:^ji^  «-^U.  Hdshia  Ta/siri  Kashshdf.  A  Hashia 
or  marginal  commentary  upon  the  Eashsh&f  of  Zamakh- 
shari,  by  Sa'ad  nl  din  Toftaz&ni. 

146.  S^J,  \J^  4U2)l>-  Hdshia  i  Halehi  bar  MutawwcU. 

The  marginal  comment  of  Halebi  on  the  Mutawwal  of 
Mull&  Sa'ad  ul  din  Toftaz&ni. 

147.  ^\t^  ^*^U.  Hdshia  Khiydli.    The  marginal  commen- 

tary of  Ehiy&li  upon  the  commentary  of  J&rbordi  on 
the  Eashsh&f. 

140.  lU  rj^  4u:>U.  Hdshia  Sharjj^  MuUd.  The  marginal  com- 

mentary of  Hafiz  Sult&n  Mohammed  on  the  Sharh 
Mnll&ofJ&mi. 

141.  L«  r/^jijj^^  *h^  ^U-  Hdshia  i  *Abd  ul  Oha/ur  bar 

Shar/i  Atulld.  The  marginal  comment  of  'Abd  ul 
Ghafiir  upon  the  Sharh  Mull&,  i.e.  Jfimi's  commentary 
on  the  Eafia  (sometimes  called  Shafia)  of  Ibn  ul  H&jib, 
a  treatise  on  Arabic  grammar. 

142.  ^\  Z^X^  jij^^jjt^'^  ^^  -ff^^wi i  MulldMvrzd 

Jan  bar  Hikmat  ul  'Ain.  The  marginal  comment  of 
Mulla  Mirz&  J&n  of  Shir&z  on  the  philosophical  work 
called  Hikmat  ul  'Ain. 

m 

144.  ^\  J^l  4  L<*^->fi^  Hmdmi  ft  Usui  il  Shar\    The 

treatise  of  Hissami  on  the  Principles  of  Law,  by  Hiss&m 
ul  Din.  In  places  it  is  tilled  up  with  a  H&shia  and 
interlinear  commentary. 

145.  (ju..w«i3t  JLl>>  Halbat  ul  KumaiL    The  Course  of  Wine.^ 

••         •        . 

A  treatise  on  the  use  of  wine,  with  the  opinions  of 
various  poets,  etc.,  on  the  subject,  by  Shams  ul  Din 
and  Jam&l  ul  Din  ul  Nuwahi. 

136.  (Vol.  I.)  J\yJ\  iy^  Haiydt  ul  Haiwdn.    The  life  of 

Animals.    A  Natural  History,  by  Al  Damiri. 

137.  (Vol.  II.)  Jy^\  iy^  Haiydt  ul  Haiwdn.    The  Life  of 

Animals. 

^  The  word  KumaU  means  both  *'  a  dark-bay  hone"  and  <*  wine." 
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183.  ^U.  jjb  Daud  ffdshia.  The  "David"  Marginal 
Notes.    A  commentary  on  the  Ris&let  ul  Shamsia. 

190.  ijul^ijf^iDhakhiratulFikh.  The  Storehouse  of  Juris- 
prudence.   Second  half. 

203.  ^.jJUju.^}  Z\^j  jRisdlat  Abu  Mo'shar  BcUkki.    The 

treatise  of  Abu  Mo'shar  of  Balkh.  See  Majmi^  Afikdm 
ul  Nvjim. 

249.  Ju»  ^jL  <G)U  ^  ZLijEisdlaA  min  ^Alldka  Shark  Sullam, 

Treatise  in  connection  with  the  Sharh  Sullam,  by 
Kaw&m  ul  Dfn. 

220.  ij\sfrj  ^jJ^  jjjjui  Sdadkya  Shark  Zinjdni.  The  com- 
mentary entitled  the  Sa*adiya  (Happy)  on  the  Tasrif, 
a  work  on  Arabic  grammar  by  Ibrahim  ibn  ^Abd  ul 
Wahh&b  ul  Zinj&n(,  by  Mas'ud  bin  'TJmar  ul  Toflaz4nl. 

222.  A,M\j^  Samr  ul  Fildsafa.   The  Philosophers'  Nights' 

Entertainments.  An  account  of  the  Philosophy  and 
Philosophers  of  Greece. 

242.  JJ^  <^W^  rj^  Shark  i  Abydt  i  MutawwaL  Comment 

on  the  distiches  of  Toftazani's  Mutawwal  {i.e.  a  poem 
composed  in  the  metre  fawit),  by  Hussain  bin  Shih&b 
ul  din,  the  Syrian. 

232.  »jyrj^  rj^  Sharli  i  Afjuza.    Comment  on  the  Arjuza 

(t.«.  a  poem  in  the  metre  r(jez)  of  Abu  Sa'id  Mohammed 

.    bin  Ahmad  bin  Rashid.    The  commentary  is  divided 

into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  division  of  the 

poem,  viz.,  ^<Jjil\^l  Al  Juz'ul  'Ilmi,  the  Theoretical 
Part.  ^lAji\y^\  Aljuz'ul  'Amali,  the  Practical  Part. 

243.  y^\  j\J^j\  ^jJ^  Shark  Irshdd  ul  Nafiw.    Commentary 

on  the  "Guide  to  Syntax,"  by  Shihfcb  ul  din,  of 
Daulat&b&d. 

227.  ^Ua)  J  s\J^\  ^jJ^  SharJjL  Askhdh  rva  Nai^dir.  Commen- 
tary upon  the  "  likes  and  Equals"  of  Zain  ul  Nujm, 
a  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Hanifite  Sect. 
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250.  (Part  1).  ^^ly^'bH  JK:.!  ^^  Sharh  Ashkdl  il  Ta-sls. 
Commentary  on  the  "  Fundamental  Forms''  of  Shams 
nl  din  of  Samarcand,  a  work  on  hindasa  (or  geometry). 

231.  ^^  ^jJ]^  ii;\;l-ii\  -y-  Shar}^  lahdrdt  i  Na^  uldin 
"  2K«i.    Commentary  on  the  Ishdrdt  (Hints)  of  Nasr  ul 
dfn,  of  Tus ;  a  work  on  Logic. 

133.  ^\il\  ^  Sharif  ul  Ed/la.    Commentary  on  the  Kdjla 

(an  Arabic  Grammar,  by  Ibn  ul  Hfijib),  by  Ahmad 
bin  ul  Im&m  Assa'id  ul  Hasan  ul  J&rburdi. 

234.  JJ^  -^  Skarf^  Tajrid.    Commentary  on  the  Tajrid 

ul  'Akdid,  by  MullA  'AM  Kushiji. 

229.  ^j;--3^  ^r^a*-  rj^  SharJi  Hi^n  Hu^^ain.    Commentary 

on  the  "  Fort  of  Forts/'  a  work  on  the  religious  duties 
of  Mussulmans,  by  Mohammed  ul  Jaziri  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, by  the  author  of  tiie  work. 

236.  ^j^\  IaL^  ^jJ^  Sharji  Hikmat  ul  *Ain.    Commentary 

on  the  Hikmat  ul  *Ain. 

237.  (Vol.  I.)j5r^  rr^  'H*^  rj^  Sharji  Sadidi  SAar^  Mujiz. 

Commentary  of  Sadid  ul  din  Gazenini  on  the  Mijiz  ul 
Kdnin  fil  tibb  (epitome  of  the  Canons  of  Medical 
Science),  'A1&  ad  din  Abu  1  Hazin  Kuraishi. 

237.  (Vol.  II.)  Jj  Ju.1  -^  Shark  Sadid.    The  commentary  of 

Sadid  ul  din  Gazeruni  on  the  Mujiz  el  K&nun. 

249.  (Part  1).  U^  -.^  Shark  Sulkm.    The  commentary 

entitled  Mdraj  ul  ^Ilm  (Ladder  of  Learning)  on  the 
Sullam  ul '  UUim  (Stairs  of  Science)  of  Mohibb  Allah 
Allah&b&di.    A  treatise  on  Logic. 

225.  iAij^\  ^^  -.^  Sharjjk  '  Uyun  al  Hikmat.  The  com- 
mentary of  Abu  'Abdallah  Mohammed  bin  'Omr  bin 
Husain  of  Shir&z  upon  the  "  Sources  of  Wisdom/'  a 
treatise  on  medicine. 

248.  (Vol.  I.)  ^ylJ  -^  Sharji  Kdnin.    The  commentary  of 

Mull&  Sadid  on  the  first  volume  of  the  Canon  of 
Ayicenna.    See  237. 
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248.  (Vol.  II.)  ^y  15  ^jJL  Shark  Ednun.    The  commentary  of 

Mall&  Sadid  on  the  second  volume  of  the  Canon  of 
Avicenna. 

248.  (Vol.  III.)  ^yl5  ^^  Sharif  Ednun.  The  commentary 
of  Mnlla  Sadid  on  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Canon  of 
Avicenna. 

228.  ^yli  iZjU^  ^jL  Sharlj^  EuUiydt  f[dnun.  The  com- 
mentary on  the  EulUydt  Kdnun  (Summary  of  the 
Laws) ,  a  work  on  Jurisprudence,  by  Mull&  Mohammed 
of  Shir&z,  by  Kutb  ul  dm. 

230.  lU  rA  Sharji  Mulld.    The  commentary  of  MuUd  J&mi 

on  the  K&fia  of  Ibn  H&jib.    See  Hdshia. 
235.  t^Ji\y   -^   Sharfk  Mawdkif.      Commentary  on  the 

Mawdkiful  Ealdm,  a  celebrated  work  on  Metaphysics, 
by  Sa'id  Sherif  Abu  Hasan  *Ali  ul  Jorj&ni. 

246.  AiLl^  ^  rr^  SAarf^  Nahj  al  Baldghat.    Commentary 

on  the  "  Road  to  Eloquence,"  a  work  on  Theology,  by 
Murtaz&  'All,  by  Farh  Allah,  of  Shir&z. 

244.  ^jC  <u\jj  -y-t»  Shark  Wakdya  'Arabi.  Arabic  com- 
mentary on  the  Wakdya  (see  226),  by  'Abd  Ullah  bin 
Mas'ud  bin  T&j  al  Sh&rih. 

255.  ^,^J\   JJbt^  Skawdkid  al  Rububiyeh.    Evidences  of 

Supreme  Divinity.    A  treatise  on  Theology,  by  Mo- 
hammed Sadr  ul  din,  of  Shir&z. 

•  •  ' 

254.  lyJiS  jjbl^  Shawdhid  al  Nabimat.    Evidences  of  the 
Prophetic  oflSce,  by  Maulavi  J&mf. 
8.  (Part    ).  ^^::.»^\^\j»c  Sirdt  al  MustaTam.   The  Way  of 
the  Upright.    A  work  on  the  Calendar,  by  Mohammed 

B&kir  Dam&d. 

• 

98.  ^^\^\^  \sj^\  t->li^  Extdb  al  Zu'qfd  wal  Wd'izin. 
The  book  of  the  Weak  and  the  Preachers.  An  alpha- 
betical list  of  authorities  for  the  traditions,  by  'Abd  ul 
Bahmfin  Juzi. 

144.  ^l^  <--^^^  Eitdb  i  Hi^^dmi.    See  Hi^^dmi. 
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208.  (Part  2.)  JUl  ^  c->\a^  Sitdb  Sard  ul-  'Alam.    Years 

of  tiie  Universe.    A  work  on  Astronomy^  by  Yahyi  al 
Mnghribi. 

87.  (Part  2.)  c^t  V  V^  ^^  Pv^  »^  ^<^^^*    The 
Light  of  the  Heart. 

249.  (Part  I.)  ^^\  .^yu.  MaWaj  oX  'IMm.    The  Stairs  of 

Science.    See  Sharfi  SuUam. 

8.  (Part  I).   c^UysSl  iii^  Nuskhat  al  Tai:nAmdt.    The 
Model  Almanacki  by  Mir  Mohammed  B&kir  D&m&d. 

99.  JLa^\  j\^  j\^\i  UjS\  li,  Wafd  id  Wafd  bi  Akhbdr  i 

ddr  al  Muftqfd.    "  Payment  of  a  jnst  tribute  to  the 
abode  of  the  chosen  apostle."    History  of  Medina. 

III.  Pbrbian  Ybrsions  of  Hindu  Works. 

14.  (Part  4).  ^ ^^j\  Arjun  Gitd.    The  Song  of  Arjuna, 
translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  by  Abul  Fazl. 

61.  Jjiuil  j-jU  Bad£i  ul  'Ofcid.    The  Wonders  of  Wit.    A 

Persian  translation  of  the  story  of  Yikramltditya. 

62.  (Yol.  I.)  ^j\ij^  ^/W^  Bhdgavat  i  Na^r  i  Fdrsi.  The 

Bh&gavat,  in  Persian  prose.    Yol  I. 
62.  (Yol.  II.)  ^j\3  jtj  cj/lf  Bhdgavat  i  Na^  i  Fdrsi. 

The  Bhdgavat,  in  Persian  prose.    Yol.  II. 

50.  c^Lm».  Jlc  jJ  i^^sJisru  Bichganit  dor  'Ilm  i  Jffiadb. 

Persian  version  of  the  Bichganit  of  the  Lilavati,  a  work 
on  Arithmetic. 

66.  ^^\s^  i^^^-'^  Bekat  i  Chintdmani.    A  Persian  version 

of  the  "  Bekat"  of  Chintdmani, 
28.  c:^^,M»b  i^yr  "^^9  Bdshiskt.    A  Persian  version  of  the 

Yoga  V&sishta. 
221.  ^^^M^  ^\^:^  Singkdaan  Battsi.  The  Singh&san  Battisi, 

or  Thirty-two  Histories  of  a  Throne.    Translated  from 
the  Hindui,  being  the  Story  of  R&jah  Yikram&ditya. 

TOL.  IU.-^I'NBW  8BBX18.]  ^ 
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IV.  HiNDi  AND  HiNDUi  IN  THB  PbrSIAN  GhABACTBR. 

57.  Lc^^  ^^^^  Bhdgca>at  BhupatL  The  Bb&gayat  of 
Bhupati,  or  Bhu  Dev,  in  Hindi  verse. 

54.  JJjjS  i^^^e.  Bhdgaoat  Toralmal.     The  Bhfigavat  of 

B&jah  Toralmal  or  Todramal. 
53.  f^\j  b  J  CLJ^j^  Bhdgavat  Dayd  Rdm.    The  Bhagavat  of 
Dayi  B&m. 

55.  l^lf^  cu^jUjj  Padmdvat  Bhdkhd.    The  Padmdvat,  a 

fayoorite  Indian  Legend,  in  the  Brij  Bh&8h&  dialect. 

53.  CCli  »Jy^  Prabodh  Ndtak.    The  Consolatory  Comedy 

by  Nand  d&s  *l^<m> 
60.  (Part  1.)  Jjl^   ^y^  P(?Mi  Bhdvati.     By  Daghriin 

(?Dulha)Ram. 
60.  (Part  2.)  Jj]/^  ^y^  Pothl  Chitrdvati.    By  F4zil  'Ali. 

196.  (jmIjuaJj  ^U;  Bamdyana  Tulsi  dds.    The  Ramayanai 

in  Hindui,  by  Tulsid&s.   First  volume  only,  containing 
the  first  book,  viz.,  the  Bdla  Kanda. 

14  (2).  Is/  ^\j  Ram  Gitd.    The  Song  of  B4ma,  by  Wall  R&m. 
60.  (Part  3.)  L-  c:^-.  Sat  Sayd.    The  700  Dohas,  by  Bihdri. 

224.  j^L^jX^  Sundar  Sinydr.  The  Ornament  of  Love.  A 
Hindui  Poem. 

219.  (j-y/**f-»  Sakasr-ras.  The  Thousand  Delights.  A  col- 
lection of  Hindi  Songs,  compiled  for  Shdh  Jeh4n  by 
N4yak  Bakhshi ;  with  a  preface  in  Persian. 

60.  (Part  4).  ^l^^  ^  J^li  Fd:^il  'Alt  Prakdsha.  His- 
tory of  Fazil  'All,  by  Sukhdev,  sumamed  Kabi  R4j. 

14.  (Part  1).  ^y^  jJ  Giydn  Pothi.  The  Volume  of  Know- 
ledge.    A  Poem,  by  Wali  Ram. 

14.  (Part  3).  ^j^\  ^L^  Mi^bdi.  al  Hudd.  "  The  Lamp  of 
Guidance,"  by  Wali  R4m, 
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Urdu. 

80.  jj^T  J^y^J  Dvodn  i  Abni.    The  Div&n  of  Shaikh  Najm  ul 

din  'Ali  Kh&Q,  Sh&h  Mub&rak,  Abrii. 
168.  (Part  2).  Ij^  u^>i^  DMm  i  Saudd.    Selections  from  the 

IXv&n  of  Sand&. 
274.  J^jt^  Jiy^d  Divdn  i  Mir  Taki.    The  Div&n  of  Mir 

Taki. 
164.  Jj  ^^\y^^  Divdn  i  Vali.    The  Divin  of  Wall. 

168.  ^^  ^,1^J  Divdn  i  YaJdn.    The  Div4n  of  Yakin. 


m 


Art.  Y. — Description  of  the  Amrmati  Tbpe  in  Otmttir.    By 

J.  FfeRouasONy  Esq.i  F.R.S. 

Hitherto  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Buddhist  architecture 
in  India  has  been  derived  mainly  from  the  iDck  cut  ezamplee. 
These,  though  most  valuable  for  the  purpose^  from  their 
number  and  immutability,  have  the  defect  of  being  all  in* 
teriors,  and  we  obtain  little  or  no  knowledge  from  them  of 
what  the  external  appearance  may  have  been  of  the  structural 
buildings  which  they  represent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
ever  shall  know,  in  so  far  as  the  Yih&ras  or  monasteries  are 
concerned.  These  seem,  like  those  of  Burmah  at  the  present 
day,  to  have  been  principally  constructed  of  wood,  and  have 
perished  by  fire  or  decay ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  Topes  or 
Sthdpas  is  daily  extending,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  under- 
stand them  and  their  arrangements  with  tolerable  completeness. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  towards  this  end  was 
the  publication  by  General  A.  Cunningham,  in  1854,  of  his 
volimie  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes :  these  being,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  group  in  India.  Next 
in  importance  to  them  are  the  Topes  at  Manikyala,  combined 
with  those  around  Jelalabad.  Of  this  group  our  knowledge  is 
less  complete;  but  those  at  Jam&lgiri^  and  Takht  i  Bashai^ 
are  certainly  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  and  strongly  im- 
pregnated  with  the  feelings  of  Greek,  or  rather  Bactrian,  art. 
The  great  Tope  at  Manikyala  itself  took  its  present  form 
apparently  about  the  seventh  century,  and  is  therefore  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  present  inquiry. 

Of  the  Magadha  Topes,  that  at  Samath  is  now  almost  the 

^  The  sculptures  from  this  place  were  deposited  by  Mr.  Bayley,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  and  unfortunately  perished  in 
tiie  fire  there  in  Deceml)er  last.  Imperfect  representations  of  them  will  be  found 
in  the  Journal  Asiatic  Society  Bengal,  November,  1852.  These  are  so  badly  done 
as  to  be  of  little  use  as  a  means  of  comparison,  which  is  to  be  regretted  in  this 
instance,  as  their  similarity  to  some  of  those  found  at  Amravati  is  most  striking. 

'  These  sculptures  are  deposited  in  the  Lahore  Museum.  Photographs  of 
them  were  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Donald  Macnabb,  £sq.,  Beng.  C.  S. 
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Qoly  i^reeentatiTe^i  imd  it  ia  more  modem  than  the  laat 
named^  Beaidos  thia  there  is  one  amall  tower-like  fragment 
in  the  Giriyek  hill,  in  Behar»  but  of  what  age  or  what  form 
19  by  no  means  dear. 

The  only  other  important  group  in  India  is  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  It  is  found  at  a  place 
called  Amrayati,  or  more  correctly  Amarftvati^  on  the  river 
Eistnah,  about  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  only  been 
as  yet  imperfectly  explored,  but  from  what  we  now  know  of 
it|  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  its  sculptured 
details  are  more  exteoisiye  and  more  interesting  than  those  of 
any  other  Buddhist  monuments  in  India,  and  of  a  higher  class 
of  art  than  has  yet  been  found  anywhere  else. 

The  principal  Tope  at  this  place  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  Colonel  Mackenzie  when  on  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  district 
in  the  year  1797.  It  seems  that  some  two  or  three  years 
previous  to  his  visit  the  Rajah  of  Chintapillyy  attracted  by 
the  sanctity  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  under  the  title  of 
Amarefivara,^  determined  to  erect  a  city  on  the  spot,  and  on 
looking  for  building  materials  for  his  new  capital  opened  this 
and  BCFcral  other  mounds  in  the  neighboiirhood,  and  also 
utilized  the  walls  of  the  old  city  of  Bumacotta  or  Dhara^i* 
kotta,  which  stood  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
site  of  the  new  oity.^  Many  of  the  antiquities  perished  in 
the  process,  and  large  quantities  of  the  stones  were  used 
by  the  Bajah  in  building  his  new  temples  and  palaces,  but 
several  sculptured  slabs  still  remained  in  situ.  These 
attracted  the  Colonel's  attention  so  strongly  that  he  subse- 
quently communicated  an  account  of  them  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,^  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  spot  in 
1816.  Being  now  Surveyor- General  of  Madras  he  employed 
all  the  means  at  his  disposal  during  the  two  following  years 

^  Henoe  tli9  fuU-length  name  of  the  place  b  AmarefYaTapuram*  Anglia, 
Amreibiirj. 

'  These  and  many  other  historical  particulars  in  thia  paper  are  gleaned  from 
two  letters  communicated  by  CoL  Mackenzie  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  published  br 
by  him  in  the  **  Calcutta  Journal,"  in  March,  1822.  They  were  afterwards 
reprinted  in  **  Allen's  Asiatic  Journal,'*  in  Ma)[,  1823,  and  as  the  latter  publica- 
tion is  generally  accessible  while  the  former  is  not,  all  my  references  to  these 
letters  will  be  taken  from  it. 

*  See  Afiatic  EesearohcBi  toL  ix.  p.  272,  pt  t^. 
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to  the  elucidation  of  the  principal  temple,  which  he  now 
styles  Dlpaldinna,  and  translates  as  meaning  "  Hill  of  Lights.'' 
The  result  of  his  labours  are  careful  plans  of  the  building  and 
maps  of  the  surrounding  country,  together  with  eighty  very 
carefully  finished  drawings  of  the  sculptures.  These  were  made 
by  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Hamilton,  I^ewman,  and  Burke, 
and  are  unsurpassed  for  accuracy  and  beauty  of  finish  by  any 
drawings  of  their  class  that  have  ever  come  under  my  inspec- 
tion. Three  copies  were  made  of  all  these  drawings.  One 
was  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta ;  another  was  de- 
posited in  Madras,  and  the  third  sent  home  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  whose  library  it  still  remains.  Unfortunately 
no  text  or  description  accompanies  these  drawings ;  and  they 
have  attracted  but  little  attention,  probably  because  of  this 
deficiency,  and  the  consequent  extreme  difficulty  of  under- 
standing the  form  of  the  monument,  or  the  position  of  the 
fragments. 

At  the  same  time.  Colonel  Mackenzie  sent  several  speci- 
mens of  the  sculptures  to  the  three  museums  just  mentioned, 
and  they  have  remained  their  principal  ornaments  to  this 
day.  But,  except  an  attempt  to  translate  two  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  appeared  in  Prinsep's  Journal  in  1837,^  very 
little  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  them. 

Fortxmately,  however,  when  Mr.,  now  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
was  Commissioner  in  Guntur,  in  1840,  he  determined  to  fol- 
low up  what  Colonel  Mackenzie  had  so  well  begun.  He 
excavated  a  portion  of  the  monument  which  had  not  before 
been  touched,  and  sent  down  to  Madras  a  large  collection  of 
the  sculptures,  where  they  lay  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain  for 
fourteen  years,*  till  they  were  ultimately  sent  home  to  this 
country  about  the  year  1856.  Unfortunately  they  arrived 
here  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  just  in 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  the  old  East  India  Company 
and  the  establishment  of  the  new  Indian  Council.  There 
was  no  proper  place  for  their  reception,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  consequently  stowed  away  in  the  coach- 

^  Journal  Asiatic  Society  Bennl,  toL  yi.  p.  218. 

'  Selectioxis  from  the  Madru  Records,  Sua  series,  toI.  xiiix.  p.  196. 
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house  of  Fife  honae^  where  they  remained  buried  in  rubbishy 
till,  accidentally^  I  heard  of  their  existence  in  January  last. 
By  the  zealous  co-operation  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  and  the 
officers  of  his  establishment^  they  were  all  brought  out  into 
the  open  air  and  photographed  to  a  scale  of  one-twelfth 
the  real  size^  and  this  was  done  so  exactly  that  the  photo- 
graphs can  be  fitted  together  almost  as  well  as  the  real  stones 
could  be.  With  these  materials  I  set  to  work  to  restore 
the  building  ;  but  though  I  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  similar  buildings,  both  older  and  more  modem,  I  should 
not  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  that  among  the  sculptures 
themselves  there  are  numerous  miniature  representations  of 
the  building  itself  and  of  the  different  parts,  quite  sufficiently 
correctly  drawn  to  be  recognized.  With  all  these  aids  I 
believe  I  can  now  assign  the  true  place  and  use  to  at'^least 
nine-tenths  of  the  160  fragments  the  India  Museum  pos- 
sesses, and  feel  very  little  doubt  of  eventually  being  able  to 
recognize  the  position  of  all ;  but  the  process  is  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, and  requires  more  time  and  study  than  perhaps  the  value 
of  the  additional  information  now  to  be  obtained  would  justify. 

The  Dipal  dinna,  or  Doop  Mogasala^  of  Mokunti  Maharaja, 
as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  consists  principally  of  two  con- 
centric circular  enclosures  (Fig.  1).  The  outermost  of  these, 
measuring  195  feet  in  diameter,  consisted  of  upwards  of  100 
pillars  of  octagonal  shape,  each  of  one  stone,  and  about  nine  feet 
to  nine  feet  six  inches  in  height  above  ground  and  three  feet  in 
breadth.  Over  these  was  a  Untel  or  cornice  varying  from  two 
feet  eight  inches  to  three  feet  in  depth;  and  below  the  columns 
— externally  at  least — a  sculptured  basement  two  feet  high, 
making  the  total  height  over  fourteen  feet.^    It  is  impossible 

^  Mogasalu,  in  the  Telinga  laiig:aage,  d^^ei^a  court  for  public  affairs,  and 
the  diBtribution  of  justice.  "  Doop,"  is  Hindostani  for  sun,  or  rather  sunshine ; 
translated  into  architectural  language  this  would  be  "  Hypethral  Basilica."  This 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  term  uiat  could  be  applied  to  it :  but  it  inyolTes  a 
theory  it  is  as  well  to  ayoid  at  ptresent.    See  Asiatic  Journal,  toI.  xt.  p.  469. 

'  As  a  means  of  comparison  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
outer  circle  at  Amrayati  are  exactly  double  those  of  the  outer  cirde  at  Stonehenge. 
The  Indian  example  being  196  feet,  the  English  97 i.  The  height  of  the  outer 
rails  are  nearly  the  same — ^the  Indian,  14ft.  6m.,  the  English  rail  is  about  one  foot 
higher,  and  of  a  more  megalithic  ohuaoter,  but  of  course  infinitely  ruder. 
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to  be  vfiiT  precise,  u  the  stones  vary  considerably  in  dimsn- 
sion  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  building.  Between  each  pillar 
were  three  intermediate  railB,  about  three  feet  in  height  and 
width,  and  placed  about  two  inches  apart,  as  shown  in  the 
woodont  (Fig.  2)  horn  a  representation  of  it  cm  the  monu- 
ment ifaelf.      Extnnally  each  pillar  was  ornamented  with 
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one  circular  lotus  rosette  in  the  centre,  and  a  half  circle 
at    top    and    bottom.       Between    these    lotos    discs   there 
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were  occanonally  sculptured  scsnes  of  doTotional    objects 
aboTe,  and  "  Oana"  or  dwarfs  below.    Each  of  the  rails  be- 
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tireen  the  ptU&n  ww  adomed 
witii  A  full  oiroular  roaette. 
The  upper  rail  had  oa  it  a  I 
Mnlptured  frieee  repre«enting 
men  bearing  a  great  roll  made 
ap    apparently  of   cloth   or   j 
paper.'    The  animal  friexe  of  I 
the  baaement  is  oa  remarkable   | 
aa  anything  conneetod  with  I 
the   montunent, — ike  bulla,  I 
dephants,  and  winged  liona 
being  r^reeented  with  a  de- 
gree of  vigour  and  of  truth 
oeldom  or  ever  Been  elsewhere  | 
in  siniilar  sttnations  in  India. 

Internally  this  screen  or  rail  I 
was  much  more  elaborately 
ornamented  than  on  the  out-   | 
side.    AU  the  central  medal- 
lions—more than  two  hun- 
dred in  number — were  oroa-  I 
mented  with  sculpture,  each  I 
compartment  containing  from  [ 
twenty  to  thirtyfigurearepre-  I 
Belting  some  scene  from  the  I 
life  of  Buddha ;  some  act  of  I 
derotional  ceremony,  or  some 
event  in  local  history.    The 
octagonal  parts  above  and  be- 
low the  centre  were  likewise 
ornamented  with  sculpture, 
each  compartment  containing  I 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  figures.  [ 
The  annexed  elevatioD  of  one  ' 
of  the  pillars,  apparentlyfrom 
one  01  tne  gateways,  preeenta         ontanii.  bc^  i  issti  u  i  rou. 

'  A  linlv  onusmt  oocon  in  tbe  JubU^  KnlptiUM,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  toI.  xii. 
p.  fl06,  and  I  beliere  nuh  tn  itill  uliilrited  ut  Bnnuli  m  the  oeoMon  of  gntl 
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a  combination  of  the  modes  in  which  the  outer  and  inner 
sni&ces  were  ornamented.  It  has,  or  had,  the  three  lotus 
diacs  of  the  exterior,  bat  this  pillar  being  narrower,  they 
are  smaller,  and  the  soulptured  decoration  between  richer 
than  those  in  similar  portions  on  the  inner  face.  It  is  a  fair 
cpecamrai  of  the  qoasi-clasBical  character  of  the  decoration  of 
the  whole  monument.  The  firieze  abore  was  one  continued 
soccession  of  scenes  similar  to  those  depicted  on  the  pillars, 
and  contained  twenty  to  f<H^  figures  to  each  intercolumnia- 
tion, — but  here  intermixed  with  elephante,  horses,  and  palan- 
quins, besides  representations  of  buildings  and  other  objects 
of  art.  Altogether  there  probably  were  not  less  than  100  or 
120  fignr^  to  eaob  intercolumniation,  or  upwards  of  10,000 
to  12,000  figures  altogether,  exclusive  of  the  gateways,  which 
were  also  as  richly  adorned,  and  equal  in  extent  to  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  external  rail.^ 

The  inner  raQ  at  Amrarati  was  only  about  half  the  internal 
height  of  the  outer,  and  165  feet  in  diameter ;  the  space  be- 
tween  the  two  being  paved  with  slabs  of  elate  thirteeo  feet  in 
length.  It  was  solid  throughout,  and,  if  possible,  more  richly 
ornamented  than  the  outer  rail.  Its  principal  omamente  were 
some  forty-eight  or  fifty  representations  of  Dagobas  covered 
with  sculptures  and  all  the  ornaments  which  these  monuments 
possessed  in  the  palmy  days  of  Buddhism.  These  are  par- 
ticularly interesting,  as  they  are  the  only  pictures  now  known 
to  exist  that  enable  us  to  realize  what  the  appearance  of  these 
monuments  really  was  as  they  were  originally  erected.  One 
of  these  is  reproduced  in  the  woodcut  on  the  following  page 
(Fig  5) ;  and  if  my  calculations  are  correct,  twelve  such  re- 
presentotions  adorned  each  quadrant  of  the  rail,  making  forty- 
rig-  4.  1  The  original  form  of  the  ml  will  be 
'-  eiailf  understood  from  the  annexed  elera- 
tion  and  KCtion  of  that  at  Sanchi  (Fi^.  4). 
A>  will  be  leen,  it  consisti  of  plain  pillars 
with  a  pliiin  ftrchitraia  aboTe.  Between 
each  pillar  are  three  raili  limilar  in  section 
to  those  at  AmraTad,  bat  whollr  devoid  of 
ornament.  Tbia  rail  is  probata;  anterior 
to  the  Cbriitiaji  era.  Moat  of  the  Hepa  by 
r  which  Chii  unadorned  form  paiaed  into  the 
extreme  elaboration  of  AmraTali  can  be 
KtvnUai  md  Section  sf  Ball  at  BaacbL    Baailf  trM«d  in  India. 
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eight  altogether.  In  this  instance  the  principal  figure  io  front 
is  Buddha  seated  on  t^e  great  ^&g&  snake,  with  a  double  snalra 
hood  over  his  head,  and  the  based-relievi  are  scenes  &om  the 
life  of  Buddha.   On  two  o&sr  Dagobas  Boddha  is  represented 


EkTitlon  of  ■  Dugota . 


as  preaching :  he  has  a  glory  round  his  head  onlj,  without  the 
snake  hood,  but  the  people  who  are  listening  to  him  are  I4'&gas. 
In  two  more  instances,  at  least,  the  principal  object  is  the 
Chakra,  or  wheel  of  the  lav.  On  others  it  is  the  feet  of 
Buddha  encircled  by  the  folds  of  the  great  make,  or  a  relio-. 
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easket  on  a  throne  worahipped  by  people  adorned  with  tlie 
make  Iiood  of  aeven  heads.  In  one  instance^  a  scene,  in  which 
a  hcurse  is  the  principal  object,  over  another  circular  bas-relief, 
in  which  Buddha  is  represented  seated.  This  is  repeated  four 
times ;  and  the  sculptures  on  these  four  Dagobas  are  so  similar, 
that,  but  for  the  different  state  of  preservation  in  which  they 
exist,  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  These  and  other  indications  incline  me  to  believe  that 
each  subject  was  repeated  four  times.  In  other  words,  that 
there  were  only  twelve  different  designs  or  types  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  inner  rail,  one  set  for  each  quadrant. 

On  each  side  of  the  principal  subject,  the  wall  of  these 
Dagobas  was  ornamented  with  emblematic  devices  to  the 
height  of  the  raiL  From  other  fragments  we  learn  that  these 
were  the  Sacred  Tree ;  the  Ohakra,  or  wheel  emblem ;  the 
Dagoba,  with  the  snake  in  front ;  and  other  similar  objects, 
more  particularly  to  be  described  further  on.  Above  this  were 
two  ranges  of  sculptured  bas-reUefis,  and  over  these  on  the 
dome  were  richly  sculptured  wreaths  and  architectural  details 
interspersed  with  medallions  containing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Buddha.  Combined  with  the  bas-relie£9  on  the  outer  rail 
they  make  up  a  wonderful  pictorial  Bible  of  Buddhism  as  it 
was  understood  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  monument. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  these  Dagobas  present,  which  is 
new  to  us,  is  the  existence  of  five  steles  on  each  face,  twenty 
in  all,  which  are  found  on  all  these  Dagobas.  Whether  they 
symbolize  the  five  Dhyani,  or  the  five  earthly  Buddhas,  or  the 
five  virtues,  or  five  moral  powers,  or  what,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  future  investigations.  Whatever  they  represent, 
they  are  not  only  curious  but  very  ornamental.  AlltheDagobas 
are,  of  course,  surmounted  by  a  Tee  and  umbrella,  and  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  flags.  Ten  of  these  Dagoba  slabs,  each 
about  four  feet  in  height,  are  in  the  Indian  Museum,  and  about 
as  many  more  are  represented  in  the  Mackenzie  collection. 

Between  the  Dagobas  of  the  inner  rail  were  slabs  containing 
various  sacred  devices,  such  as  the  wheel  emblem — ^repre- 
sentations of  tree  and  serpent  worship,  steles  with  devotional 
emUems  upon  them,  and  some  large  figum  of  women  were 
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i&tenperaed  here  and  ikete.  Thd  whole  at  this  inner  rail  was 
sarmounted  by  a  sculptured  frieze  about  one  foot  nx  ixiiAm 
in  height,  but  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  length, 
which  28  one  of  the  most  marvellouB  repertories  of  Buddhist 
legendarj  history  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  top  of  the 
dabs  of  all  the  stones  forming  this  frieze  is  pierced  witii  a 
utonber  of  small  circular  holes,  evidently  intended  for  the 
insertion  of  pins  to  support  some  crowning  ornament  of  metal. 
What  this  was  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Most  probably  it  was 
a  brazen  serpent,  or  some  emblem  peculiar  to  ISTftga  worship. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we  arrive  at  fh)m  an  examiaa^ 
tion  of  the  temple  at  Ongcor  in  Cambodia,  where  similar 
holes  exist  along  the  ridge  of  every  roof,  apparently  to  sup^ 
port  a  great  brazen  serpent.  If  it  was  not  a  serpent,  the 
most  probable  conjecture  is  that  it  was  the  ^'trisul^'  orna- 
ment, to  be  described  further  on,  that  these  holes  weve 
designed  to  support.  From  the  general  character  ol  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Dagobas,  this  last  would  seem  the 
most  probable  finish  if  it  were  of  an  architectural  character. 
It  is  .possible,  however,  that  the  crowning  member  may  have 
been  formed  of  wood,  supported  on  metal  pins.  If  this 
were  the  case  its  disappearance  is  only  too  easily  accounted 
for. 

Besides  all  this,  each  of  the  four  gateways  of  the  external 
enclosure  was  adorned  with  two  or  four  figures  of  lions  seated, 
and  each  more  than  three  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the 
pedestal,  and  beyond  these  were  two  detached  monolithic 
pillars.  As  all  these  have  fallen,  however,  we  do  not  know 
what  they  originally  carried. 

When  we  consider  that  the  outer  rail  was,  with  its  gate- 
way, at  least  700  feet  in  extent  and  the  inner  rail  500  feet, 
and  the  whole  ornamented  to  the  extent  just  described, 
it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  human  industry  as  applied  to 
sculptural  decorations  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  The 
only  two  monuments  now  known  to  exist  in  India  which 
rival  it  in  this  respect  are  the  temples  of  Halabeed  and 
Ongcor.     They  are  as  elaborate,   but   their  sculptures  are 
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neither  of  so  high  a  dass,  nor  eo  interesting  as  those  at 
Amrayati.^ 

Sufficient  fragments  exist,  and  have  been  drawn  or  brought 
home,  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
two  outer  enclosures ;  but  when  we  come  to  ask  how  the  central 
area  was  occupied,  we  at  once  are  met  with  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties. These  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  Chintapilly 
Baja  first  plundered  the  Hope  of  all  the  loose  stones  and 
brieks^  that  were  available  for  his  building  purposes.'  He  then 
dug  down  in  the  centre  in  search  of  treasure,  and  only  found 
a  small  reUc  casket,  now  in  the  Madras  Museum;^  but 
haying  made  a  large  excavation  in  this  pursuit,  he  deter- 
mined to  utOize  it  by  forming  it  into  a  tank  for  water.  These 
spoliations  and  alterations  have  so  completely  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  place  that  no  local  indications  remain  to 
assist  in  determining  its  original  state.  The  destruction  had 
been  efifected  before  Colonel  Mackenzie  visited  the  spot  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  he  does  not  seem  at  the  time  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  enquiry.  He  had 
at  that  time  no  knowledge  of  the  usual  form  of  such  buildings, 
and  when  he  revisited  the  spot  twenty  years  afberwards  the 
required  information  was  probably  not  available.^ 

There  would,  however,  be  no  great  a  priori  improbability 
in  the  assumption  that  it  was  left  entirely  void.     The  Dagoba 

^  For  particulars  of  these  temples,  see  "  History  of  Architecture,*'  toI.  ii.  pp. 
612,  f<  seq,  and  713  et  seq.  We  must  not,  however,  assume  that  even  more  mag* 
nifloent  temples  may  not  yet  he  discovered.  Not  one  of  these  three  temples  were 
known  or  had  been  neard  of  in  Europe  ten  years  a^. 

2  The  bricks  measure  20  inches  by  10,  and  4  inches  thick. 

s  **  The  whole  of  the  inner  circle  has  been  dug  up,  and  the  stones  removed  for 
building  purposes.  They  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  the  repair  of  Ps^das, 
and  a  great  many  were  put  to  form  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  square  tank  of  shiva- 
gunnu" — Col.  Mackenzie  in  Asiatic  Journal,  p.  469. 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  12th  June  last,  from  Sir  Walter 
Elliot,  contains  dl  the  information  available  on  this  subject : — **  They  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  mound  a  stone  casket,  with  a  lid,  on  opening  which  a  crystal 
box  was  found,  containing  a  small  pearl,  some  gold  leaf,  and  other  things  of  no 
value.  The  Raja  sent  the  relics  to  his  tosha  khanah,  and  there  they  remained. 
At  a  later  perioa  I  succeeded  in  securing  them  for  Government,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Madras." 

^  **  In  the  present  state  of  the  mound  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture 
whether  there  was  any  or  what  sort  of  building  standing  in  the  centre,  or  for 
what  purpose  it  was  intended."— Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  469. 
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is  avowedly  a  copy  of  a  sepulchral  tnmulus,  and  a  similar 

analogy  would  suggest  that  the  Amravati  circles  might  be  in 

like  manner  copies  of  the  sepulchral  circles  of  which  such 

numbers  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.    In  Colonel  Mackenzie's 

maps  they  are  represented  as  extremely  numerous,  both  to 

the  eastward  and  westward  of  the  city.     One,  thirty-two  feet 

in  diameter,  is  shewn  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  6). 

Others  are  smaller  (twenty-four  feet),  but  all  seem  alike  in 

plan  and  appearance. 

Fig.e. 


/••% 


^i!i^ 


Sepolohral  itone  drole  at  Amnrati. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  history  to  help  us  much  in  our 
researches.  Hiouen  Thsang,  however,  in  describing  the  build- 
ings^ of  Dhanakacheka,  which  seems  imdoubtedly  to  have  been 
ourDumakota  or  Dharanikotta,  mentions  two  convents  which 
he  caUs  Sangh&r&mas,  or  places  of  assembly,  but  makes  no 
allusion  to  relics  or  Topes  or  Sth&pas,  though  so  particular  in 
recording  their  existence  wherever  else  he  found  them.  From 
this  indication  I  was  long  inclined  to  believe  that  the  centre 

^  Histoire  de  Hiooen  Thsang,  traoBlated  into  French  by  StanialaB  Jnlien. 
Paris,  1853.    Page  188. 
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oodgbt  have  been  oeoupied  by  a  Chaitya  hall — ^like  the  Garlee 
Oave — ^but  being  constructed  of  wood^  as  was  the  custom  at 
tibat  time,  that  it  had  perished.  On  looking  carefully,  how- 
eyer,  through  the  fragments,  I  recognized  certain  stones  which 
were  found  in  the  central  area,  which  were  so  different  both 
in  sise  and  in  style  of  execution  from  those  belonging  to  the 
raiK  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  formed  any  part  of  the 
outer  enclosures.  These,  when  pieced  together,  made  up  a 
Dagoba  about  eight  or  ten  times  as  largQ  as  those  represented 
on  the  inner  rail,  and  I  am  now  convinced  that  such  a  Dagoba 
— say  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height^  and  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
diameter — did  really  at  one  time  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
area. 

One  curious  circumstance  conn*ected  with  the  central  build- 
ing is  that  the  sculptures  belonging  to  it  are  inferior  both 
in  design  and  execution  to  those  of  the  enclosures,  so  much  so 
as  to  appear  to  place  some  centuries  at  least  between  them ; 
but  there  are  some  few  fragments  so  good — if  they  belonged 
to  the  central  Tope — as  to  prevent  this  assertion  being  made  too 
positively.  Either  it  may  be  that  the  whole  central  Tope  is 
considerably  more  modem  than  the  enclosure,  or  that  it  has 
been  repaired  or  rebuilt  at  some  subsequent  period;  or  it 
may  possibly  be  that  in  ascending  the  stream  of  time  we  have, 
in  the  Amravati  rails,  reached  the  point  when  art  culminated 
in  India,  and  before  which  it  was  ruder  and  less  perfect. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  that  in  India 
one  building  was  older  than  another  in  the  ratio  in  which  its 
sculpture  or  its  art  excelled  the  example  with  which  it  was 
compared ;  but  it  may  be  that  in  this  instance  the  rule  ceases 
to  hold  good,  and  that  before  tlie  time  when  they  were  erected 
ruder  and  less  perfect  forms  prevailed.  If  this  be  so,  the 
central  building  may  be  as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  or  older. 
The  rails  may  have  been  added  subsequently. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  remains  on  the  spot  can  alone 
determine  these  questions  now.  Ko  record  of  either  Colonel 
Maokemsie's  or  Sir  W.  Elliot's  excavation  having  been  pre- 
served, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  recognise  the  position  of  the 
fragments ;  and,  fortunately  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  not 
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▼eiy  important.  The  circular  enclosures  must  always  haye 
been  the  most  important  parts  of  the  monument.  Their 
arrangement  is  easily  understood,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
fragments  exist  to  enable  us  to  restore  them  with  certainty. 

HISTORY. 

The  Amravati  Tope  is  so  important  a  monument,  whether 
we  regard  it  with  reference  to  its  architectural  forms,  or  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  religious  faith  of  India  at  the  time  of 
the  erection,  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  its  history  should 
be  ascertained  and  its  date  fixed  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
My  impression  is  that  this  can  be  done  with  very  fair  ap- 
proximate certainty. 

There  seems  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  a  final  date  before 
which  it  must  have  been  erected.  When  Hiouen  Thsang 
yisited  Dhanakacheka  in  645,  he  describes  the  principal 
monument  in  the  following^  terms,  which  I  quote  at  length 
because  of  the  many  interesting  points  the  description  con- 
tains: ''Tin  ancien  roi  de  ce  royaume  I'ayait  construit  en 
rhonneur  du  Bouddha  et  y  avait  d^ploy^  toute  la  magnifi- 
cence des  palais  de  Tahia — (de  la  Bactriane).  Les  bois 
toufius  dont  il  ^tait  entour^  et  une  multitude  des  fontaines 
jaillissantes  en  faisaient  un  sejour  enchanteur.  Ce  convent 
^tait  prot^g^  par  les  esprits  du  ciel,  et  les  sages  et  les  saints 
aimaient  a  s'y  promener  et  &  y  habiter.  Pendant  I'espace  des 
mille  ans  qui  ont  suivi  le  Nirvana  du  Bouddha  on  voyait 
constamment  un  millier  de  laiques  et  de  religieux  qui  venaient 
ensemble  y  passer  le  temps  de  la  retraite  pendant  la  saison 
des  pluies. — Mille  ans  apr^s  (le  ''  Nirv&na  ")  lea  hommes  du 
sitelc  et  les  sages  vinrent  y  demeurer  ensemble.  Mais  depuis 
ime  centaine  d'ann^s  les  esprits  des  montagnes  ont  chang6  de 
sentiments  et  font  delator  sans  cesse  leur  violence  et  leur 
colore.  Les  voyageurs  justement  efTray^s  n'osent  plus  aller 
dans  c«  convent.  C'est  pour  cela  qu'  aujourd'hui,  il  est  com- 
pl^tement  desert  et  Ton  n'y  voit  plus  ni  religieux  ni  novices.*" 

1  Histoire  de  Hiouen  Thsang,  p.  188.    No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  date 


of  1000  yean  twice  repeated  in  this  passage.  The  author  is  evidently  speaking 
in  round  numbers,  ana  we  do  not  know  when  he  placed  the  Nirrana.  According 
to  the  Ceylonese  epochs  it  would  bring  it  to  467  ^.d. 

VOL.  ui.— [nbw  8B&IU».]  \^ 
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From  tills  it  seems  evident  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  Buddhiemi  had  suffered  such  a  blow  as  to 
prevent  any  duch  work  being  imdertaken.  Even  if  it  is 
contended  that  Dhanakacheka  may  not  be  Dharanikotta,  the 
facts  remedn  the  same.  From  what  our  author  says  of 
Kalinga  on  the  one  hand  and  Djourya^  on  the  other,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  the  century  before  his  visit,  war,  pestilence, 
and  £Etmine  had  swept  over  the  three  Kalingas,  and  nearly 
obliterated  the  original  population.  We  know,  too,  that  in 
Orissa  the  Eesari  family,  worshippers  of  Siva,  had  raised 
themselves  before  that  time  (a.d.  473)  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Buddhist  dynasty ;  ^  and  we  also  know  that  in  the  year  605 
the  Chftlukyas  conquered  Yenga,'  the  country  in  which  Dhara- 
nikotta  was  situated,  and  they  were  neither  Buddhists  nor 
snake  worshippers.  We  may  therefore  fairly  assume  that  it 
was  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  at  all 
events  that  the  Tope  was  erected. 

At  the  other  end  of  our  history  we  find  that  Col.  Mackenzie 
collected  a  considerable  nimiber  of  coins  about  Dumacota. 
Some  of  these  were  B^man,  others  of  the  Bactrian  Ead- 
phises  type,*  showing  that  the  place  was  probably  of  some 
importance  about  the  Christian  era;  but  as  none  of  these 
were  found  in  the  Tope  itself  they  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
our  investigation.  Those  coins  which  were  found  in  the  Tope 
were  all  of  lead,  but  none  of  them  having  been  drawn  or 
published  they  at  present  afford  us  no  assistance  in  our 
enquiry.* 

Colonel  Mackenzie  also  collected  a  nimiber  of  traditions  re- 
ferring to  a  Mokunti  Maharaja  who,  among  the  Hindus  on  the 
spot,  is  the  reputed  builder  of  the  Tope.*  On  examination, 
however,  these  are  found  to  refer  either  to  Budra  Deva  of 
Warangal  (a.d.  1132),  or  more  probably  to  Prat&pa  Budra  of 

1  Histoire  de  Hiouen  Thsang,  p.  185  and  189,  and  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

'  Stirling's  Accoant  of  Cuttack,  Asiatic  Researches,  toI.  xt.  p.  264. 

'  Joum  J  R.  A.  S.,  N.  S.,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

«  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvii.  p.  661  and  682,  pL  ii.  fig.  29,  c.  41. 

'  Asiatic  Journal,  vol  xv.  p.  471. 

•  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  470,  et  seq,  Wilson's  Catalogue  of  Mackenzie's 
H8S.,  voL  i.  p.  cxxiv.,  and  Taylor  in  Madras  Selections,  Second  Series,  No. 
2xxiz,  p.  229,  et  seq. 
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Oriflsa  (A.D.  1503),  and  have,  consequently,  no  bearing  on  the 
date  of  the  monument.  Like  most  Puranic  traditions  they  are 
£oolish  and  fitbulous  in  the  extreme,  and  refer  to  a  persecutioB, 
when  the  last  feeble  remnants  of  the  Bauddhas,  here  called 
Jainas,  were  finally  expelled  from  India.  It  is  curious  to  find 
Buddhists  in  India  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteendi 
century,  but  that  has  no  reference  to  our  present  enquiry. 

Turning  to  the  monument  itself,  we  find  upon  it  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions,  and  my  friend  General  Cunningham 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  investigate  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  no  doubt  give  the  residt  of  his  labours  to  the 
society.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  date  has  yet  been  found 
among  them,  nor  any  name  which  can  be  identified  with  any 
known  historical  personage  whose  epoch  is  known.  They 
merely  record  that  the  pillar,  or  bas-relief,  or  object  in  which 
they  are  found,  is  the  gift  of  some  piously-disposed  person  whose 
name  is  given ;  but  these  names  are,  unluckily  for  our  purpose, 
all  unknown  to  fame.  At  present,  therefore,  it  is  only  from 
the  form  of  the  characters  that  the  inscriptions  aid  in  ascer- 
taining the  date  of  the  monument.  Generally  this  may  be 
described  as  the  Gupta  alphabet,  as  used  either  before  or 
after  a.d.  319.  No  trace  of  the  Lat  character  occurs,  though 
that  was  used  at  Sanchi  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  province 
certainly  after  the  Christian  era.^  The  inscriptions  in  which 
the  form  of  the  letters  most  closely  resembles  that  found  at 
Amravati  are  those  of  the  Xenheri  and  Nasick  Caves.  If 
Dr.  Stevenson^  is  right  in  ascribing  these  to  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  centiiry,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  correct- 
ness in  this  respect,  this  evidence,  "  valeat  quantum/'  would 
assign  to  the  Amravati  Tope  the  same  epoch. 

At  a  more  modem  age  it  might  be  possible,  by  a  compari- 
son with  buildings  of  known  date,  to  approximate  very  nearly 
to  the  time  when  the  monument  must  have  been  erected.  In 
the  early  ages  however,  to  which  it  certainly  belongs,  the 
examples  are  few  and  far  between,  and  those  that  do  exist 
have  not  been  examined  with  the  care  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison.     There  is,  however,  so  much  of  Greek  or 

1  CimoiDgham,  Bhilsa  Topea,  p.  264.       *  J.B.B.  E.A.S.,  toI.  t.  p.  39,  $t  $dq. , 
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rather  Bactrian  art  in  the  architectural  details  of  the  Amra- 
▼ati  Tope  that  the  first  inference  is  that  it  must  be  nearer  to 
ihe  Christian  era  than  the  form  of  the  inscriptions  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  know  how  long 
the  classical  influence  prevailedy  and  how  much  it  may  have 
been  nourished  by  intercommimication  with  the  West.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Constantino,  Rome  seems  to  have  maintained  its 
intercourse  with  India,  and  we  must  pause  before  we  draw  a 
line  as  to  the  time  when  classical  feeling  may  have  ceased  to 
exert  an  influence  on  Indian  art.  Certainly,  in  this  instance, 
the  expression  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  that  this  Tope  was  orna- 
mented with  all  the  art  of  the  palaces  of  Bactria,  is  borne  out 
to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  classical  influence  may  not  have  endured  till  the 
break  down  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  though  it  could  hardly  have  lasted  beyond  that 
time. 

The  one  point  which  it  seems  necessary  to  insist  upon  at 
this  stage  of  the  inquiry  is  the  strong  Bactrian  influence  which 
is  manifested  in  all  the  details  of  the  monument.  As  will  be 
afterwards  explained,  the  sculptures,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, refer  to  a  N&ga  people  and  to  a  N&ga  worship ;  and  as 
Taxila  and  Cashmeer  were  the  head  quarters  of  that  faith, 
at  this  age,^  that  circumstance  alone  would  almost  suffice  to 
point  out  the  north-west  as  the  source  from  which  we  must 
expect  information  regarding  its  origin.  .But,  again,  how 
long  did  the  Bactro-Parthian  kingdom  exist  P  and  how  long 
did  it  continue  to  influence  the  politics  and  arts  of  India 
proper  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  no  very  definite  answer 
can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  my 
own  impression  is  that  the  influence  continued  to  a  much  later 
date  than  has  hitherto  generally  been  supposed ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  all  this  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  us  to  found 
on  it  any  argument  as  to  the  date  of  the  Amravati  Tope. 

Although,  therefore,  neither  these  classical  infiuences  nor 

1  To  preyent  repetition,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  '*  History  of  Architec- 
ture," Tol.  ii.  book  yi.  for  the  traditioiu  of  NUga  worship  and  N&ga  art  in  Northern 
India  and  Cambodia.  UnfortunatelT  I  knew  nothing  of  Amravati  when  it  wai 
wriUeDf  or  I  could  haye  made  that  cnapter  much  more  complete  than  it  is. 
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the  Mackenzie  traditions  seem  to  throw  much  light  on  our 
sabject,  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Stirling,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  invaluable  history  of  Cuttack,  does  seem  to  bear 
on  its  origin. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  memoirs^  are  those  which 
seem  most  to  the  point: — '' In  the  reign  of  Bajra  ISTath  Deo 
the  Yavanas  are  said  to  invade  the  country  in  great  numbers 
from  Babul  Des — explained  to  mean  Iran  and  Cabul — but 
are  finally  driven  back.''  "  In  the  reign  of  Huns  or  Hangsha 
Deo  (query,  Huska)  the  Yavanas  again  invade  in  great  force 
from  Gashmeer,  and  many  bloody  battles  ensue."  In  the  reign 
of  Bhoja,  the  Yavanas  from  Sindhu  Des  invade  the  country 
in  great  force,  but  are  driven  back.  Then  follows  Yikramft- 
ditya.  If,  therefore,  the  dates  are  to  be  depended  upon,  these 
invasions  took  place  before  the  Christian  era.^  Other  Yavana 
invasions  occur  in  the  next  four  reigns;  but  the  most  im» 
portant  of  all  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Subhan  Deo,  who 
ascended  the  throne  318  (one  year  before  the  Ballabhi  era). 
In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  a  Yavana,  Rakta  B&hu  invades 
the  country  by  sea,  and  conquers  it.  The  king  escapes  with 
the  image  of  Juggemath,  which  he  buries  under  a  ber  tree, 
and  flies  farther  into  the  jungle,  where  he  dies.  His  son 
succeeds  to  the  title,^  but  is  murdered  by  the  invaders.  "  A 
Yavana  dynasty  then  ruled  over  Orissa  for  a  3pace  of  146 
years,  or  down  to  a.d.  473." 

This  account,  being  derived  from  Brahmanical  sources, 
would  hardly  help  us  much ;  but,  fortunately,  we  have  two 
Buddhist  accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  which  are  much 
more  complete  and  detailed,  and  which  do,  I  fancy,  throw 
great  light  on  our  researches.  The  first  is  contained  in  the 
Daladft  Wanso,  partially  translated  by  the  Hon.  G.  Tumour, 
and  published  in  the  J.A.S.B.  vol.  vi.  p.  856,  ei  acq. ;  the  other 
is  abstracted  by  Col.  Low  from  the  Siamese  Phr&  Pat^hom,  and 
published  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  xvii.  part  ii.  p.  82,  et  aeq. 
Unfortunately,  neither  work  has  been  completely  translated, 
and  the  extracts  having  been  made  with  reference  to  other 
objects,  do  not  give  us  all  the  information  we  want.    The 

>  Anatic  BMearches,  toI.  xt.  p.  254,  §t  teg,    J  JLS.B.  vol.  yi.  p.  756,  $t  uq. 
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foUovKng  abridgmeiit  of  tiie  story  will  however  suffice  for 
present  purposes : — 

The  1^  canine  tooth  of  Buddha  had  been  preserved  in 
Dantapura,  the  capital  of  Kalinga,  probably  at  or  near  Fdaya^ 
giriy  for  800  years,  when  GNihasiwo,  the  king,  early  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  converted  to  Buddhism  from  the  Brahman- 
ical  faith,  which  he  had  professed  up  to  that  time.  With  the 
zeal  of  a  convert  he  disnussed  and  persecuted  the  Brahmans, 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  his  favour.  They  repaired  to  P&tali- 
putta  (Patna)  to  complain  of  this  to  the  paramount  sovereign, 
here  caUed  P&ndu,  but  who,  as  it  appears  from  the  context, 
most  probably,  was  the  Ghuitama  Putra  of  the  Satkarni  dynasty. 
He  orders  Gtihaslwo  to  repair  to  his  court,  bringing  the 
relic  with  him.  It  is  then  subjected  to  every  sort  of  trial. 
I^  is  smashed  on  an  anvil,  thrown  into  the  gutter,  and  every 
thing  eonceivable  done  to  destroy  or  dishonour  it.  It  comes 
triumphantly  out  of  all  its  trials.  The  king  is  converted,  and 
finally  devotes  himself  to  a  religious  life. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  a  northern  King — it  is  not  quite 
clear  whence  he  cam&-*named  Khtr&dh&ro,  attacks  the  capital, 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of  the  wonder-working  relic.  He 
was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle,  and  G&hasiwo  returned,  it 
is  said,  with  the  sacred  tooth  to  his  capital.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  nephews  of  Khirftdh&ro,  allying  themselves  with 
other  kings,  march  against  GF&hasiwa  He,  though  seeing 
that  resistance  is  hopeless,  prepares  for  defence ;  but,  before 
going  to  the  eombat,  he  enjoins  on  his  daughter  Hemachal&, 
who  was  married  to  a  prince  of  Oujein,  called  Danta  Kum&ra, 
that  in  the  event  of  his  falling,  they  should  take  the  relic, 
and  escaping  by  sea,  convey  it  to  Mahftsena,  king  of  Ceylon, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  negotiating  for  its  purchase.^ 

^  Some  yean  ago  Dr.  Bird  (^ned  a  small  tope  in  front  of  the  Kanheri  Cares  in 
Salaette.  In  it  he  fo«nd  a  copper  plate  reoordm?  that  a  canine  tooth  of  Bnddha 
had  heen  deposited  there.  Tne  plate  is  dated  in  the  year  245.  From  the 
expression  **  SamTat"  heing  used,  Dr.  Sterenson  (J/  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  toI  t.  p. 
13,)  assumes  that  it  mmt  he  firom  the  era  of  Vikramadi^.  I  helieye,  however, 
it  IS  correct  to  assert  that  no  Buddhist  inscription  is  dated  from  the  era  of  Uie 
hated  oppement  of  their  religion.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  aasame  the  era  of 
Salinthana  it  hrings  the  date  to  almost  the  exact  timo— a.d.  324— of  these  eyents 
on  the  east  coast ;  and  though  it  is  not  directly  stated  in  the  inscription,  it  seems 
that  the  tooth  was  deposited  there  hy  Gotami-putra,  the  ?ery  king  who  played 
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The  prince  and  princess  fly  from  the  city  before  its  fall, 
bury  the  relic  in  the  sand,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  image  of 
Juggemath  is  said  to  have  been  concealed  in  the  Brahmanical 
account,  and,  afterwards  returning,  the  princess  conceals  it  in 
her  hair,  and  escaping  to  the  coast,  they  take  ship  apparently 
at  Tamralipi  or  Tamlook,  and  sail  for  Ceylon.  Half-way 
between  the  place  of  embarcation  and  Ceylon  they  are  ship- 
wrecked, at  a  place  called  the  Diamond  Sands.^  From  the 
context  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  hesitation  in  fixing 
this  locality  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistnah.  First,  from  its 
position  half-way ;'  next  because  here  only,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  those  diamond^  mines  near  the  coast ;  but  more  because 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  N&ga  lUja. 

The  N&ga  Eija  steals  the  relic  from  the  princess,  when  she 
is  asleep.  He  is  forced  by  the  power  of  a  There,  from  the 
Himalaya,  to  restore  it,  and  the  wanderers  again  embark, 
and  after  various  adventures,  reach  Ceylon  in  the  year  312.^ 

80  important  a  part  in  the  narratiYO  just  recorded,  and  what  is  more,  it  seems 
extremely  probable  .that  the  Kanhen  tooth  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  the 
identical  one  which  performed  so  many  miracles  in  P&^liputta. 

This  mi^ht  seem  paradoxical  had  not  the  same  thing  happened  to  the  same 
relic  in  similar  circumstances,  more  than  twelye  centuries  afterwards.  When  the 
Portug:uese  conquered  Ceylon,  Constantino  de  Braganza  seized  the  Dalad^  and 
oonveyed  it  to  Goa.  The  kmg  of  Pegu  sent  an  embassy  after  it,  and  ofiTered 
any  amount  of  ransom  for  it.  But  the  bigotry  of  the  priesthood  was  proof 
against  any  such  temptation.  The  tooth  was  consumed  by  fire  in  presence  ot  the 
Archbishop  and  all  the  notables,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  sea.  The  result  was 
peculiar.  The  Ceylone^  pretended  that  the  one  so  destroyed  was  a  counterfeit.  A 
true  one  was  discoyered  and  sold  to  the  king  of  Pegu,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone 
and  had  paid  for  it,  another  true  one  was  found  couched  in  Ceylon,  and  is  probably 
the  crocodile's  tooth  that  is  now  so  honoured  in  that  counti^.  To  complete  the 
parallelism,  both  the  Burmese  and  the  Concani  teeth  haye  disappeared,  and  only 
their  empty  chaityas  remain.  The  Ceylonese  tooth  still  remains  with  tiie 
oldest  pedigree  of  any  such  relic  that  the  world  possesses. 

The  particulars  oi  this  second  great  attempt  to  destroy  the  Daladft  will  be 
found  well  stated  in  Sir  E.  Tennent's  Ceylon,  yol.  ii.  p.  199.  Translations  of  the 
original  authorities  are  there  ^yen  also. 

^  Dinne  means  sand  bank  m  Telugu.  This  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name 
Dtpal  dinne,  which  certainly  does  not  mean  *'  Hill  of  Lights."  Can  Dipal,  by 
any  synonysm,  be  assumed  to  mean  diamond  ? 

'  llie  Siamese,  as  Colonel  Low  points  out,  wishing  to  make  their  own  country 
the  scene  of  these  eyentt,  haye  lenraiened  the  periods  of  the  yoyage  preposterously. 
They  make  it  three  months  from  Cuttack  to  tne  Diamond  Sands,  and  three  more 
from  thence  to  Ce^rlon.    J.A.S.B.,  yoL  xyii.,  pages  86  and  87. 

*One  of  the  objects  of  Col.  Mackenzie's  BvoYeyn  was  to  mark  the  Diamond 
mines  in  tiie  locahty.  He  plots  the  diamond  (^strict  as  extending  to  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Amrayati,  but  it  seems  there  are  no  mines  elsewhere. 

'  It  does  not  seem  quite  clear  how  fhr  the  Ceylonese  dates  are  to  be  relied  upon 
as  quite  correct  about  this  time.  Ayowedly  there  ii  an  error  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  60  years  in  the  date  their  annals  assign  to  Asoka.    This  has  subsequently 
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Mah&sena  had  been  dead  nine  years,  but  the  fugitives  are 
received  with  open  arms  by  Meghavarna,^  the  reigning 
sovereign  ;  a  brick  and  mortar  Ghaitya  is  made,  and  the  relic 
brought  by  the  prince  and  princess  enshrined  with  great 
solemnity  (Col.  Low,  p.  86). 

The  narrative  then  proceeds: — "Three  years  had  passed 
away,  when  the  king  of  Lanka  perceived  from  an  ancient 
prophecy,  that  in  seven  years  from  that  date,  a  certain  king 
Dhammasoka  Raja  would  erect  a  temple  on  the  Diamond  Bands; 
and  he  likewise  recollected  that  there  were  two  Donas  of  relics 
of  Buddha  still  concealed  in  the  country  of  N&ga  RSja.  He 
therefore  directed  a  holy  person  to  go  and  bring  these  relics." 
The  N&ga  Eftja's  brother  swallows  the  relics,  and  flies  to 
Meru,  but  they  are  taken  from  him  and  brought  back. 
"  Soon  after  this  N&ga  Rfija  arrrived,  in  the  form  of  a  hand- 
some youth,  and  solicited  a  few  relics  from  his  majesty,  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him  accordingly." 

His  majesty  now  ordered  a  golden  ship  to  be  made.  It  was 
one  cubit  long,  and  one  span  broad.  The  relics  were  put  into 
a  golden  cup ;  this  was  placed  in  a  vase,  and  the  whole  put 
into  the  golden  ship.  A  wooden  ship  was  next  built,  having 
a  breadth  of  beam  of  seven  long  cubits. 

Danta  Eumara  and  Hemachal&  being  desirous  of  revisiting 
their  country,  the  king  of  Lank&  sent  with  them  ambassadors 
io  one  of  the  five*  kings  who  now  ruled  there,  requesting 
him  to  show  them  every  attention.  The  vessel  reached  the 
Diamond  Sands  in  five  months,  and  the  prince  and  princess 
went  on  shore  accompanied  by  the  priests.  An  account  is 
then  given  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  relics  were  placed.  The  vessel  now  set  sail  for 
Dantapura,  which  it  reached  in  little  more  than  three 
months.  The  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Lank&  landed  with 
the  prince  and  princess.  They  were  treated  with  much 
distinction,  and  remained  in  the  country. 

been  adjusted,  to  some  extent,  by  Mr.  Tumour,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inspire  entire  confidence.    My  impression  is  that  the  dates  in 


of  Ehinldh&ro  and  conquered  the  country. 
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After  this  follows  a  third  tradition  of  a  king,  like  the  last- 
named,  Dhammasoka  ^  who  nded  the  country  of  Arvadi, 
apparently  Avanti  (Ougein)  with  strict  justice,  but  is  forced 
by  a  famine  to  emigrate  with  his  followers,  amounting  to 
31,000  able-bodied  men.  The  wanderers  proceeded  southward 
for  seven  months.  After  various  adventures  they  reach  a 
place  where  water  and  fish  were  abundant.  Next  day  the  king 
mounted  his  horse  and  reached  the  Diamond  Sands.  Here 
he  meets  the  N&ga  R&ja,  builds  a  Chaitya,  and  founds  a  city. 

"Dhammasoka  reigned  here  quietly  for  seven  years,  but 
mortified  and  unhappy  because  he  could  not  reach  the  relics. 
His  Majesty  accordingly  offered  a  high  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  find  the  relics  and  disinhume  them.  But  this 
proved  of  no  avaiL  It  so  happened  that,  in  the  dilemma,  a 
Putra  of  the  king  of  Rom  or  Roum,  named  E&kabh&sa,  who 
happened  to  be  trading  to  the  country  of  Takkasila,  encoun- 
tered a  violent  storm.  He  had  500  souls  on  board,  who,  sup- 
plicating the  gods,  were  rescued  from  death.  The  ship,  with 
much  difficulty,  reached  close  to  the  Diamond  Sands,  '  and 
observing  signs  of  population  cast  anchor  with  a  view  to  refit.*' 

The  Prince  of  Rom*  assists  the  N&ga  R8ja  to  recover  the 
hidden  treasure,  and  to  build  a  wonderful  nine-storied  Chaitya 
over  it,  many  particulars  of  which  are  given ;  but  as  they  are 
too  long  to  extract,  and  either  are  imaginary  or  do  not  refer 
to  the  particular  building  we  are  engaged  upon,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  quot^  them  here.  These  quotations  might  be 
multiplied  to  almost  any  extent;  but  enough  has  probably 

^  This  18  evidently  a  title,  tboagh  from  the  similarity  of  the  name  Col.  Low  oon- 
founds  him  with  the  great  Asoka,  and  places  him  321  b.c. 

'  It  would  be  absu^  to  found  any  serious  theory  on  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Rome,  if  it  stood  alone  and  unsupported.  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  the 
narrati?e  of  the  strangers  being  white  men,  and  coming  by  sea,  is  a  smaU  <x>n- 
finnation  that  the  people  here  mentioned  were  really  Europeans.  My  impression, 
however,  is  that  few  who  are  faipiliar  with  the  arts  of  Rome  in  Constantine's  time, 
and  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  master  these  Amravati  sculptures,  can  fail  to 
perceive  many  points  of  afiinity  between  them.  The  circular  medallions  of  the 
arch  of  Constantino— such  as  belong  to  his  time — and  the  general  tone  of  the 
art  of  his  age  so  closelv  resemble  what  we  find  here  that  the  coincidence  can 
hardly  be  accidental.  The  conviction  that  the  study  of  these  sculptures  has  forced 
in  my  mind  is  that  there  was  much  more  intercommunication  between  the  east  and 
the  west  during  the  period  from  Alexander  to  Justinian  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  that  the  intercourse  was  especially  frequent  and  influential  in  the 
middle  period,  between  Augustoa  and  Constantue. 
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been  adduced  to  show  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century — about  the  time  when  the  struggle  for  the  tooth 
relic  was  conyulsing  all  India — ^Buddhist  tradition  points 
most  distinctly  to  the  Diamond  Sands,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Siistnah,  as  the  place  where  a  great  temple  was  being  buik. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Nftga  B&ja  certainly  was  there ;  and  so 
far  88  can  be  judged  from  every  indication  as  to  the  locality, 
if  it  was  not  at  or  near  Amravati,  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  fisur  from  the  spot. 

Though  all  this  tends  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  building 
i^rred  to  is  the  Amravati  Tope,  the  inference  rises  ahnost  to 
certainty  when  we  come  to  examine  the  sculptures  with 
which  it  is  adorned.  In  one  bas-relief  a  ship  is  represented 
with  two  persons  on  board,  bearing  relics,  and  is  being 
welcomed  by  a  N&ga  king  on  approaching  the  shore.  In 
another  an  ark,  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  like  that  described  above, 
is  being  borne  in  state  on  men's  shoulders ;  and  in  numerous 
scenes  there  are  conferences  between  the  N&ga  king  and  a 
prince  or  king  accompanied  by  a  lady,  neither  of  whom  nor 
any  of  whose  suite  are  N&gas.  Of  course  these  scenes  may 
represent  other  similar  scenes  which  have  happened  to  other 
people ;  but  a  careftil  examination  of  the  whole  presents  so 
many  points  of  coincidence  that  I  hardly  think  they  can  be 
accidental.  One  point  which  the  sculptures  undoubtedly  re- 
veal is  that  Amravati  was  the  capital,  or,  at  least,  residence  of 
the  N&ga  R&ja.  In  all  the  sculptures  which  do  not  relate  to 
the  life  of  Buddha,  and  in  many  of  these,  the  N&ga  king 
appears  with  his  hood  of  a  seven-headed  snake,  and  all  his 
women  have  also  single  snakes  at  the  back  of  their  heads. 
As  will  be  presently  shown,  N&ga  worship  almost  supersedes 
Buddhism  in  the  religious  representations,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  to  which  religion  the 
temple  is  dedicated. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  no  single  part  of  this  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  case,  but,  taking  the  whole  of  it  toge- 
ther, I  think  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  outer  rails,  at  least,  are  part  of  the  Temple 
at  the  Diamond  Sands,  which,  according  to  the  Ceylonese  com- 
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patation,  was  oommanced  in  the  year  822.  Judging  from  its 
daborationy  it  may  have  taken  fifty  years  to  complete.  If 
this  be  so  the  date  of  the  completion  may  be  about  the  year 
370  or  380  of  our  era,  and  it  may  ha^e  remained  complete 
for  150  or  200  years  after  that  time,  before  it  was  deserted,  as 
mentioned  by  Blouen  Thsong.  That  it  was  afterwards  re- 
paired  and  used  for  Buddhist  purposes  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  centuries  seems  also  ckar  ;^  but  the  particulars 
of  this  restoration  are  less  interesting,  and  further  explora- 
tions on  the  spot  are  necessary  before  they  can  be  made  in- 
telligible. 

scuLPnniEs. 

Although  extremely  remarkable  firom  an  artistic  point  of 
yiew,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  Amravati 
Tope  is  the  picture  the  sculptures  afford  of  the  religious  faith 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mahft 
Andhra'  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  In  this 
respect  they  are  fuller  and  more  complete  than  the  sculptures 
of  the  gateways  at  Sanchi  or  than  the  frescoes  of  the  Caves  at 
Ajunta>  and  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two, 
being,  apparently,  about  three  centuries  more  modem  than 
the  first,  and  as  many  centuries  older  than  the  latter. 

The  main  theme  of  the  sculptures  is  of  course  Buddhist,  and 
the  subjects  of  most  of  them  are  easily  recognised  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  fables  of  the  Lalita  Yistara.  The  subject 
most  often  represented  is  M&y&'s  dream  and  the  white  elephant 

^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Daladdwaoso  has  not  been  completely  trans- 
lated, for  it  appears  that  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  the  tooth  relie 
was  taken  back  to  India  at  a  time  apnarently,  when  (1187)  a  klrti  NiAanga,  a 
prince  of  Ealioea,  was  one  of  the  many  Indian  princes  who  held  sway  in  Ceylon.  It 
is  said  to  hare  been  conyeyed  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Ganges  (Upham*s  History  of 
Buddhism,  p.  82),  but  as  JLandresse  suggests  fFoS  Eoue  Ki,  p.  346)  Uus  more 
probably  was  the  Godavery,  or,  in  other  woros,  the  Kistnah.  From  some  par- 
ticiilars  furnished  me  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  it  seems  that  the  part  of  the  mpnuniMit 
he  dug  into  was  a  chapel  formed  of  old  slabs  arranged  unsymmetrically  by  some 
prince  about  that  time,  so  as  to  form  a  chapel  for  some  unexplained  purpoae. 
It  may  haTe  been  to  receive  this  relic. 

The  inscription  translated  by  Prinsep  (J.  A.  S.  B.  toL  yi.  p.  218)  shows 
that  Buddhism  was  flourishing  at  Amravati  in — say  the  twelfth  century.  Alto- 
gether nothing  would  suiprise  me  less  than  to  find  that  the  tooth  relic  sojourned 
here  for  seventy-siz  yean  before  its  recovery  by  the  Ceylonese,  about  1814  of  our 
era.  The  materials  exist  for  settling  this  question,  but  they  ha?e  not  yet  been 
made  ayailable. 

*  Histoire  de  Hioen  Thsang,  p.  187.    M^moires,  yol.  ii.  pp.  106  and  396. 
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descending  to  her;  her  asking  permission  of  her  husband 
Suddhodana  to  visit  her  father  when  she  felt  the  term  of  her 
pregnancy  approaching ;  the  birth  of  Buddha  as  she  stood 
holding  the  branches  of  a  tree  in  the  Loumbint  garden ;  the 
reception  of  the  infant  by  Indra,  etc.^  In  some  of  the  sculp- 
tures the  prince  Siddhftrtha  is  represented  riding  out  in  state 
and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  rank  before  he  forsook  the 
palace  to  become  an  ascetic.  In  others  he  is  represented  as 
preaching  and  teaching :  he  seldom  appears  seated  or  in  the 
usual  cross-legged  position  in  which  he  is  usually  represented 
when  an  object  of  adoration.  In  one  or  two  instances  he  does 
appear  in  this  attitude  at  Amrayati,  but  then  he  is  always 
seated  on  the  coils  of  the  great  snake  N&ga,  and  with  the 
snake-hood  of  seven  or  fourteen  heads  as  a  canopy  over  him 
(Fig.  5).  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  sculp- 
tures, indeed,  is  that  the  N&ga  is  of  equal  if  not  of  greater 
importance  in  them  than  Buddha  himself.  In  the  fragments 
or  representations  that  have  reached  this  country  the  five- 
headed  N&ga  occurs  oftener  in  the  place  of  honour  on  the 
Dagoba  than  Buddha;  this  may  be  accidental,  but  cer- 
tainly the  N&ga  king,  with  his  seven-headed  hood,  and  Nslga 
people,  are  more  important  in  the  sculptures  than  the  other 
kings  or  people  who  have  not  this  strange  accompaniment. 

Any  one. familiar  with  Buddhist  literature,  especially  after 
the  time  of  N&g&ijuna,  who  lived  about  the  Christian  era, 
knows  how  constantly  the  doings  of  the  N&ga  king  are 
mentioned,  and  how  important  a  part  the  N&gas  or  Nftga 
people  play  in  all  Buddhist  tradition.  Hitherto,  however, 
nothing  could  well  be  more  vague  than  the  idea  attached  to 
these  people,  or  the  place  of  their  residence,  or  who  and  what 
they  were.  For  the  first  time  we  meet  them  face  to  face — 
"peints  par  eux-mSmes" — ^in  the  sculptures  at  Amravati;  and 
when  these  are  properly  investigated  they  will  probably  throw 
more  light  on  these  hitherto  mysterious  people  than  anything 

^  The  most  succinct  account  of  these  erents  is  found  in  Asiatic  Hesearcbes,  toI. 
ii.  p.  888,  tt  tea.  On  all  these  occasions,  whenever  a  cloth  is  represented,  it  is 
stamped  with  the  feet  of  Buddha,  sometimes  one  pair  only,  at  others  seyend.  It 
will  DO  recollected  that  cloths  stamped  with  feet  were  the  cause  of  a  war  between 
Cashmeer  and  Ceylon,  about  160  years  before  this  time. — Asiatic  Researches, 
ToL  XV.  p.  27. 
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that  has  yet  been  brought  to  light.^  A  good  deal  may  also 
be  learned  no  doubt  from  the  N&ga  temples  of  Cambodia,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  how  far  their  builders  were,  strictly 
speaking,  of  Indian  race,  or  to  what  extent  they  may  have  been 
a  natiye  population  converted  to  an  Indian  form  of  faith. 

After  Buddha  and  the  N&gas,  the  Dagoba  itself  may  per- 
haps be  marked  as  next  in  importance  as  an  object  of  worship. 
It  is  represented  in  every  form  and  of  every  conceivable 
variety  of  elaboration,  and  generally  as  an  object  to  be  adored 
even  when  quite  plain,  so  that  the  worship  cannot  be  said  to 
be  addressed  to  the  sculptures  or  ornaments  upon  it.  Gene- 
rally it  only  is  employed  as  a  symbol,  like  the  cross  of  the 
Christians,  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  relic  shrine,  to  which 
the  Buddhists  in  all  ages  attached  such  supreme  importance. 

Next  in  importance,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  the  last,  is 
the  Chakra,  or  wheel.  It  occurs  everywhere  and  with  every 
possible  degree  of  elaboration,  but  is  always  honoured  and 
generally  placed  above  the  other  emblems.  It  occurs  also  in 
the  place  of  honour  on  the  gateways  at  Sanchi.'  It  probably 
is  the  "  Wheel  of  the  Law,"  enumerated  as  one  of  the  seven 
precious  things  necessary  for  a  Chakravartti  king,  so  described 
in  detail  in  the  Lalita  Yistara.^  As  before  mentioned  it 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  place  of  honour  on  the  front  of  the 
Dagoba;  but,  in  fact,  it  appears  everywhere  and  in  almost 
every  conceivable  conjunction,  and  always  as  an  object  of 
worship,  or  at  least  of  benediction.  From  the  frequency  of 
its  recurrence  and  the  honour  in  which  it  is  held,  as  well  as  its 
representing  the  Wheel  of  the  Law,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
the  symbol  of  Dharma. 

^  At  Badamee^abont  300  miles  due  west  of  Amrarati,  there  exists  a  series  of 
caves  of  more  modern  date.  They  may  be  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  but  I  have 
not  the  materials  necessary  to  enable  me  to  speak  positively  on  the  point.  They 
belong  to  the  Brahmanical  reli^on,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Jainism;  but 
throughout  them  N&ga  people  with  the  Ndga  hood  appear  everywhere.  Three 
hundred  miles  north  of  Badamee,  in  the  sculptures  at  Ajunta  (not  in  the  paintings), 
the  same  thing  appears,  and  my  impression  is  that  the  Navas  will  be  found  every- 
where when  the  triangular  section  of  the  country,  of  which  these  three  places 


mark  the  angles,  comes  to  be  examined. 

Topes,  by  Oen.  Cunningham,  p.  soi.  jpj 
considers  it  an  emblem  of  Buddha.    I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  him,  but  I  can  And 


*  Bhilsa  Topes,  by  Oen.  Cunningham,  p.  861.  jpl.  zxxi.    Gen.  Cunningham 


no  authority  for  this  interpretation,  My  impression  if  that  the  Amravati  sculptiires 
quite  contradict  it. 
*  LaUto  Yistara.    Paris,  1847,  p.  14,  $C  uq. 
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Kearly  coequal  in  in^rtanoe  with  this  is  the  Bo-tree.  It 
probably  ocean  mora  frequently  thitn  Uie  Chakra,  hnt  not  quite 
BO  prominently ;  but  both  here  and  at  Sanohi  it  is  on&  of  the 
principal  objects  of  adoratitm.  We  have  been  so  long  familiar 
with  the  Tree  worship  of  the  Buddhists  that  there  seems 
nothing  surprising  in  this.  It  has  long  been  known  that  each 
of  the  three  preceding  Buddhas  had  a  special  Bo-tree ;  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  great  Tree  at  Buddh  Oyu, 
in  Behar  was  reverenced  as 
the  Bo-tree  of  the  present 
Buddha  before  the  time  of 
Asoka,  11.C.  250.  The  Hah&- 
wanso  haa  made  us  familiar 
with  the  importance  that  was 
attached  to  the  transport  of  a 
cutting  of  that  tree  to  Ceylon 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury b.c.,  and  we  all  know  that 
it — or  its  lineal  descendant — 
is  still  reverenced  at  Anari- 
dhapura,  and  has  been  wor- 
shipped on  that  spot  for  the 
1  last  twenty-two  centuries,  at 
least.  Once,  at  least,  the  Tree 
urs  in  front  of  the  Bagoba 
in  the  place  of  honour ;  but 
generally  speaking,  though 
aa  frequently  represented,  it 
ms  to  take  a  lower  rank 
than  either  the  Dagoba  or  the 
Chakra. 

These  four  combined,  in  the  manner  shewn  in  the  annexed 
woodcut  (Fig.  7),  may  be  considered  as  the  shorter  confession 
of  Amravati  faith.  The  Serpent,  the  Bagoba,  the  Tree,  and 
the  Wheel,  combined  together  in  different  manners  and  with 
different  degrees  of  importance,  make  up  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  emblematio  decoration  of  the  Tope.' 

>  The  bllawing  i«  ■  cnrioiu  iuUnee  of  the  imdintnlilj  of  looal  fbmu,  tnea 
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Xext,  after  these,  are  either  one,  or  more  frequently  two, 
objects  like  oushious,  whiok  are  very  frequently  refwesented . 
as  placed  on  a  tkrone,  and  always  as  objects  of  worship.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  objects  occurring  anywhere  else  in 
any  paintings  or  sculptures  in  India,  and  the  only  reasonable 
conjecture  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  they  contain  relics.  Are 
they  the  two  Dona  of  relics  mentioned  in  the  previous  nar- 
rative? 

B^w  the  throne  in  which  these  objects  are  placed  aio 
imprcflsioiis  of  Buddha's  feet.  These  are  very  frequently  re- 
presented in  the  sculptures,  sometimes  with  great  elaboration, 
and  adorned  as  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  8),  i 
with  the  Cbakra,  the  | 
Trisul,  the  Swastika,  and  |] 
other  emblems  familiar  to 
Buddhist  hierogrammv 
Once,  at  least,  the  feet 
occur  in  the  front  of  the 
Dagoba,  resting  on  the 
folds  of  the  sacred  snako 
which  aurroimd  them  i 
but  more  frequently  they  I 
appear  on  the  upper  part  ' 
of  the  Dagoba,  and  then 
surmounted  by  the  um- 
brella of  state.  Wherever 
they  appear,  however,  both  here  and  at  Sanchi,  they  seem 
always  to  have  been  objects  of  special  adoration  and  rever- 
ence. 

All  these  will  be  found  combined  in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  9), 

loos  ana  the  religion  to  which  thej  belonged  may  havo  perbhed.  Dnring  tho 
fntiTal  of  NavarStri,  in  hoaont  of  Siva  as  Amreahwar,  tho  immortal  lord,  on 
the  third  night  a  bniea  tree  ii  carried  round  the  town  in  procsuion ;  on  the 
fifth  night  a  ten-headed  serpent  in  bius.  At  the  cloee  of  the  futivsl  the  w 
(hinpen  go  in  great  pomp  to  a  tree  called  Shenuna  Veerchnm,  where  the  g> 
made  to  eierciie  in  ihooting  an  arrow  at  the  ucred  tree,  followed  by  a  diMD 
of  fire  arnu  in  the  air,  which  closea  the  ceremony.  In  the  feMlTal  eaUed  Sin 
Hablritri,  the  proceanon  to  the  same  tree  ii  the  cnlminating  point,  to  which  alt 
prerioni  arrangementi  are  robordinata,  and  thoa  the  fettinl  etoMt. — 8m  Aiiatic 
Jonmal,  toL  zt.  p,  172  and  4 


Fnt  of  Buddha  with  nnHequ. 


lendia 
iiohuge 
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TCipresentiDg  one  of  tho  slabs  of  tlte  inner  rail,  and  may  be 
called  the  long;er  confeeaioii  of  Amravati.  At  the  bottom  are 
the  feet,  above  tliese  the  rdioa  on  the  throne.  The  tree  is 
aboTe  these,  then  the 
.  Ghakra,  and  above 
I  all  the  Dagoba  with 
I  its  rail,  and  the  N&ga 
]  with  his  five  heads  in 
I  the  place  of  honour. 
There  is  still  one 
I  emUem(Fig.lO)that 
very  frequently  oc- 
curs, both  here  and 
at  Sanohi,  and  in 
found  on  coins  and 
at  the  beginning  of 
inscriptions,  but  the 
meaning  of  which 
still  remains  to  be 
explained.^  At  Am- 
ravati it  is  generally 
used  as  an  architec- 
tural ornament,  — - 
most  frequently  as 
the  crowning  mem- 
ber of  the  decoration 
I  of  the  perpendicular 
part  of  the  Dagoba, 
where  it  is  repeated 
in  each  sculptured  re- 
presentation twenty 
or  thirty  times.     In 

PoMbm  ot  Inner  nU  with  objecl  at  wonMp.  t^egp  iagtanCeS,  how- 

ever,  it  is  certoinly  an  architectural  decoration  and  not  an 
object  of  worship.  It  hardly  ever  occurs  in  combination 
with  the  great  emblems  above  enumerated,  except  on  the 

■  General  Cmmiiigluini  in  hie  work  on  ttie  Bhilia  Topes,  orauiden  it  the 
Bmblem  of  Ulmiuui,  g.  ^68,  pL  uzii. 


m&^,. 
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scdea  of  the  feet  of  Baddha,  u  in  Figure  8,  and  never 
oocors  as  ac  object  of  adorstioa  except  in  such  a  oombi* 
natum  ae  to  make  it  nr.io. 

dxmbtiul  whether  it  is 
really  &e  object  of  wor- 
ahip  Of  only  an  acoes- 
sory.  In  many  instances 
it  occurs  as  in  Fig.  8 
SB  an  ornament  to  the 
periphery  of  the  Chak 
ra,  but  when  ao  used  is 
evidently  very  subordi 
nate.  The  ioBtances  m 
which  it  seems  most  pro- 
minent are  like  that  re 
presented  in  the  accom 
panying  woodcut  (Fig, 
11).  Here  the  altar  has 
nothing  upon  it,  which  is  unusual;  and  the  feet,  which 
always  accompany  the  symbol  when  used  in  this  form,  are 


tha  Uultciuli  eaUHUun. 


very  subordinate.     Then  the  pillar  and  the  flame  or  tree 

which  accompany  it  may  be  important.     On  the  wbi^  I 

VOL.  m.— [mbw  Mxns.]  ^^- 
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should  be  inclined  to  fancy  it  was  a  monogram  or  symbol 
of  Buddha ;  but  I  dare  not  affirm  thisy  and  prefer  being 
content  at  present  in  calling  it  the  Trisol  ornament,  feeling 
Tery  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  original  of  Siva's  emblem.^ 
Till  some  ancient  P&li  work  is  discovered,  in  which  these 
various  symbols  are  figured  and  their  meaning  explained,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  feel  quite  certain  that  we  know  what 
their  meaning  really  was,  and  it  must  be  comparatively 
useless  to  speculate  when  so  little  exists  to  guide  the  enquirer. 
The  emblems,  however,  are  so  frequently  repeated  at  Amra- 
vati,  and  their  relative  importance  so  clearly  defined  there, 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  will  be  found  that  the 
tree  with  its  myriad  leaves  is  there  used  as  the  emblem  of 
Sangha  or  the  congregation ;  that  the  Ghakra  or  wheel  is 
the  emblem  of  Dharma  or  the  law;  and  that  the  Trisul  is  the 
monogram  of  Buddha,  and,  when  combined  with  the  feet, 
his  emblem. 

The  meaning  of  the  Dagoba  is  not  doubtful ;  it  either 
represented  a  relic  shrine,  or  a  Sthfipa,  to  mark  a  sacred  spot, 
in  either  of  which  capacities  it  always  was  the  principal 
object  of  Buddhist  adoration.  It  is  not  clear  whether  any 
such  objects  existed  in  India  before  Asoka's  time,  or  B.C.  250 ; 
but  from  shortly  after  this  period  to  the  present  day  the  series 
is  complete  and  uninterrupted. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  sculptures  which  is  worth  re- 
marking, is  the  continual  presence  of  a  horse, — ^not  as  a  beast 
of  burthen,  but  as  an  animal  to  be  reverenced  if  not  wor- 
shipped. Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  issuing  from  a 
portal  with  an  umbrella  of  state  borne  over  his  head;  at 
others  he  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  front  of  the  Dagoba ; 
and  he  is  introduced  as  an  actor  or  spectator  in  many  of  the 
groups.  The  first  impression  is  that  this  may  have  reference 
to  some  Aswaraedha,  or  horse-sacrifice,  performed  by  some 
Chakravartl  king,  who  may  have  been  the  builder  or  a  bene- 
factor to  the  sanctuary ;   but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  more 

^  Is  it  not  the  ori^nal  of  the  symhol  of  the  planet  Mercury^ 
Buddha,  Mercury,  and  Woden  gaye  their  names  to  the  middle  day  of 
the  week,  and  astronomically  the  same  sign  might  serre  for  the  three. 
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probable  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  Scythian  faith  of  this 
people  before  they  migrated  into  India.^ 

When  properly  investigated  it  is  probable  that  the  Amravati 
scolptares  will  prove  as  interesting  from  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  ethnography,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  India  in  the  fourth  century,  as  from  any  other 
circumstance.  Originally  they  were  painted,'  and,  had  the 
colour  remained,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  distinguish  the 
different  races,  but  this  having,  in  all  instances,  been  washed 
off,  its  having  originally  been  relied  upon  is  rather  against 
their  identification  now. 

As  it  is,  there  seems  no  great  di£5culty  in  discriminating, 
at  least,  three  races  of  people  who  are  represented  in  these 
sculptures.  First,  the  N&gas ;  easily  distinguishable  by  their 
emblems.  Next,  a  race  who,  from  the  mode  of  dressing  their 
hair,  and  the  enormous  bangles  their  women  wear,  closely 
resemble  the  J&ts,  or  the  people  we  now  know  as  Brinjarees. 
The  third  may  be  either  Gonds  or  some  cognate  Tamil  race. 
All  this,  however,  can  only  be  determined  by  some  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  distinctive  features  of  the  people  now  in- 
habiting the  spot ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  anyone  residing 
there  could  point  out  without  difficulty  which  people  were 
intended  in  every  instance. 

The  costume  of  the  people  represented  in  these  sculptures 
hardly  helps  us  much  in  this  enquiry,  for,  generally,  neither 
men  nor  women  wear  clothes  in  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  term.  A  narrow  belt  roxmd  the  waist,  with  a  knot  in 
front,  and  a  necklace  and  a  pair  of  anklets,  compose  the  costume 
of  the  women.^    The  men  sometimes  wear  a  dhoti,  but  rarely. 

^*  In  some  papers  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hislop,  Missionary  at  Nagpore,  edited  by 
Sir  R.  Temple,  he  describes  the  religion  of  toe  Gonds  in  the  following  ten  words : 
**  Religion —  All  introduce  figures  of  the  horse  in  their  worship." 

*  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xv.,  p.  468. 

*  "  On  the  east  of  the  Chanda  district  (the  Gond  district  nearest  Amravati) 
the  men  wear  no  covering  for  their  heads  or  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  The 
women  deck  themselves  with  thirty  to  forty  beads,  to  wnich  some  add  a  necklace 
of  pendant  bells.  Bangles  of  zinc  adorn  their  wrists,  and  a  chain  of  the  same 
metal  is  suspended  from  the  hair,  and  attached  to  a  largo  boss  stuck  in  the  ear. 
But  the  greatest  peculiarity  connected  with  their  costume  is  the  practice  that 
prcf  ails,  in  more  remote  districts,  of  the  women  wearing  no  clothes  at  all ;  instead 
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Buddha  is  always  clothed  in  his  long  robes^  and  occasionally 
strangers  appear  wrapped  in  dresses  that  could  only  be  toler- 
able on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalayas. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  real  interest  of  the  sculptures  centres 
in  the  N&gas.  They  are  the  principal  people  represented, 
and  the  handsomest,  though  naturally  in  the  scenes  in  which 
S&kya  Muui  appears,  either  as  Siddh&rtha,  or  as  Buddha,  the 
same  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  feature  everywhere 
prevails. 

These  N&gas  appear  also  on  the  sculptures  of  the  gateways 
at  Sanchi,  and  are  distinguished  in  the  same  manner — the  men 
with  a  five  or  seven-hooded  snake  at  the  back  of  their  heads, 
the  women  with  a  single-headed  snake  to  each.  There,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  subordinate,  and  never  apparently  mixed 
Tip  with  the  other  governing  races  as  at  Amravati ;  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  made  out  from  such  representations  as  exist,  ouly 
one  instance  of  snake  worship  is  found  at  Sanchi,  and  that 
not  very  distinct.^ 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration, 
it  appears  to  me  more  than  probable  that  these  N&gas  are  the 
same  people  as  the  so-caUed  Yavanas,  who  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  history  of  Orissa  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  they 
really  did  come  from  Cashmeer,  or  rather  from  Taxila,*  which 


of  which  they  fasten  with  a  string  passing  round  their  waists  a  bnnch  of  leafy 
twigs  to  coTer  them  before  and  behind."  Barring  the  twigs,  which  seem  to  be 
a  modem  innovation,  nothing  can  more  correctly  describe  the  costumes  of  the 
sculptures  than  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  Hislop's  paper  on  the  Gonds,  edited 
by  &r  R.  Templet  p.  8. 

^  A  very  beautiful  set  of  drawings  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  exists 
in  the  East  India  Library  in  Canon  Row.  They  were  made  in  1854  by  Lieut, 
now  Lieut  -Colonel  Maisey.  They  are  most  interesting  as  far  as  they  go,  but  un- 
fortunately  only  represent  a  small  portion  of  the  sculptures.  A  beautiful  set  of 
photographs  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Lieutenant 
Waterhouse,  R.E. 

'  In  the  Western  Cave  inscriptions,  the  name  Yavana  Dhanaka  cheka  fre- 
quently occurs,  either  as  a  benefactor  or  an  artist,  but  whether  as  one  person  or 
tewenl  is  by  no  means  clear.  Dr.  Stevenson  translates  the  name  as  the  *'  Greek 
Xenocrates  :  '*  General  Cunningham,  with  much  more  appearance  of  truth,  as  a 
**Tavana  of  Dhanaka  cheka !"  The  first  reading  we  may  safely  reject,  but  it  will 
be  very  interesting  if  it  should  be  proved  that  our  Dhanaka  cheka  was  then  so 
important  as  to  furnish  artists  and  funds  fox  the  Western  Caves.  That  the  Tavanas 
CAine  from  the  North-west  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  these  land-marks  seem  i9 
^  point  to  a  paUi  of  migration  which  may  prove  invaluable  to  future  explorers. 
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aeems  to  have  been  the  head  quarters  of  N&ga  worship  in  the 
early  oenturiee  of  the  Christian  era.^ 

This  being  so,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  E&ja  Tarangii^*  to 
see  what  light  it  may  throw  on  the  subject.  We  find  there  an 
inyasion  of  CSeylon  under  the  king  Mihirakula  in  the  second 
^century.  Another  under  Meghay&hana  of  a  more  authentic 
character,  in  the  fourth  century;  and  a  king  of  Cashmeer, 
called  Ban&ditya,  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  Chola  king, 
and  assisting  him  in  various  undertakings  apparently  before 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 

All  this  is  not  very  distinct  or  definitive,  but  such  eventa 
would  hardly  have  been  recorded  in  such  a  work  unless  there 
had  been  some  intimate  intercourse  either  of  a  warlike  or 
peaceAil  nature  between  the  north  and  south  of  India  at  the 
period  within  which  the  erection  of  the  Amravati  Tope  has 
been  fixed  in  the  previous  part  of  this  paper.  What  farther 
light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  will  probably  come  from 
Siam.  The  extracts  above  given  from  Col.  Low's  paper  are 
invaluable  as  hints  to  its  history,  and  many  of  the  extracts 
published  by  Dr.  Bastian'  can  now  be  understood  from  the 
light  the  sculptures  of  the  Amravati  Tope  throw  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  apparently  by  the  Diamond  Sands  and  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Ligor  that  the  communication  was  kept  up  between 
Cashmeer  and  Cambodia,  and  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  the 
wonderful  N&ga  temples  of  Ongcor  Wat  with  their  Indian 
epic  sculptures. 

There  are  so  many  novelties — so  much  that  is  interesting 
and  important  in  the  Amravati  Tope  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
continue  these  remarks  to  almost  any  extent.  It  would, 
however,  be  difficult  to  make  the  matter  intelligible  without 
more  illustrations  than  are  admissible  in  this  journal.  In 
the  present  instance  this  is  of  the  less  consequence  as  I  am 
not  without  hopes  of  seeing  representations  of  all  the  Amra- 
vati marbles  in  the  India  Museum  published  in  sufficient 

'  Strabo,  lib.  xv.,  p.  698.    Maximi  Tyrii  Disput.  viii.,  ed.  lib.,  p.  140. 

'  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.,  p.  I,  et  seq, 

*  ^'DieVoelker  des  Oestlichen  Asien,"  vol.  I.,  passim.  They  are  huddled 
together  in  so  confused  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  particular 
paasagei*    See  History  of  Architecture,  toI.  ii.  p.  713,  et  $9q. 
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detail  to  make  them  ayailable  for  scientific  research.  Mean- 
whiJe  I  feel  conyinced  that  there  is  nothing  known  to  exist 
in  India  which  is  so  beautiful  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  as 
these  sculptures,  and  nothing  which  is  likely  to  throw  so  much 
light  on  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  Indian  history.  If  ever 
we  are  to  understand  how  far  the  arts  of  Europe  influenced 
those  of  the  East,  or  what  amount  of  intercommunication  of 
ideas  took  place  between  the  East  and  West  during  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  it  will  probably  be  from  the  study  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  Amravati  Tope  that  we  shall  derive  the 
clearest  impressions  on  this  most  interesting  subject. 


Postscript. 

Since  this  paper  on  the  Amravati  Tope  was  in  type,  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  with  the  Indian  Government  for 
the  publication  of  the  work  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph. 
It  is  intended  to  consist  of,  at  least,  fifty  plates,  small  folio 
size ;  thirty-five  of  these  will  contain  photographs  of  nearly 
one  himdred  examples  of  the  sculptures,  printed  by  the  Carbon 
process,  and  therefore  as  permanent  as  engravings.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  lithographs  from  the  drawings  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie collection  of  subjects  not  represented  in  the  marbles  in 
the  East  India  Museum. 

It  is  intended  that  the  text  shall  contain  an  Essay  on  Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship  and  an  architectural  history  of  Bud- 
dhist Rails,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
foregoing  paper. 

The  whole  of  the  plates  are  in  active  course  of  preparation 
in  the  department  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson,  and  it  is  hoped  the  work  may  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

Lanqham  Place,  October,  1867. 
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Art.  VI. — Remarks  on  Professor  Brockham*  Edition  of  (he 

'  Kathdsarit'Sdgara,  Lambaka  IX.-XVIIL     By  Dr.  H. 

Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 

All  Sanskrit  scholars  must  feel  obliged  to  Professor  Brock- 
haus  for  his  edition  of  Somadeva's  Eath&sarit-selgara,  the  last 
part  of  which,  from  Lambaka  ix.-xviii.,  was  published  last  year. 
To  copy  a  work  containing  21526  slokas,  to  select  the  best 
readings  from  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  in  short,  to 
publish,  for  the  first  time,  a  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  affords  an  almost  undisturbed  pleasure  to  the  reader,  is 
a  heavy  task.  Indeed,  the  editor  might  well  say  in  his  pre- 
face :  *'  I  may  say  in  good  conscience  that  the  text,  as  given 
by  me,  is  more  complete  and  correct  than  it  is  found  in 
any  of  the  MSS.  I  used.  I  have  corrected  faults  in  ortho- 
graphy, grammar,  syntax,  and  prosody  by  thousands ;  there 
remain,  however,  many  passages  which  need  further  correc- 
tion, partly  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  MSS.,  partly 
on  account  of  my  deficient  knowledge."  I  willingly  subscribe 
to  these  words,  except  the  last,  in  which  the  editor  has  scarcely 
done  justice  to  himself.  In  so  extensive  a  work  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  eyes  and  mind  becomes  so  blunted  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  deficiency  of  knowledge  if  some  faults 
are  to  be  met  with.  Professor  Brockhaus  would  certainly 
judge  less  severely  of  the  performance  of  others  than  of  his 
own. 

In  perusing  the  last  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  £ath&- 
sarit-s&gara,  I  have  found  some  unintelligible  passages  which 
I  saw  no  means  of  restoring  satisfactorily  without  the  aid  of 
MSS. ;  but  there  are  also  not  a  few  of  them  which  need  only 
a  slight  change,  or  in  which  the  separation  of  the  words  in 
Sandhi  by  the  editor  has  to  be  corrected,  in  order  to  become 
perfectly  clear.  Having  no  MSS.  at  hand  I  shall  try  to  dis- 
cuss only  passages  of  the  latter  kind. 
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Every  one  who  knows  MSS.  will,  I  suppose,  agree  with  me 
that  no  MS.  can  be  an  authority  as  to  whether  we  have  to 
read,  for  instance,  T[mf^  or  ^^ifif .  If  the  meaning  be,  "  I 
shall  go,"  we  have  to  read  eshpdmi,  even  if  all  known  MSS. 
had  tiie  contrary  ;  but  wherever  the  context  requires  "  I 
shall  come,"  we  know  the  author  to  have  written  aishy&mu 
I  need  not  explain  why  eU,  eaht/Ami,  etc.,  gets  confounded  with 
aiti,  aishydmi,  etc.,  whereas,  in  verses  at  least,  gacch&mi  re- 
mains distinct  from  dgacehdmi.  There  are  a  pretty  consider- 
able number  of  passages  where  the  editor  has  erroneously  put 
eskydtni  instead  of  akhydmi. 

For  instance,  p.  64,  17^ : 

Tad  ahem  bdlokdv  etau  nittd  tcat-pitri-vefmam 

Sthdpaydmi;  tvam  dsva  'tha,  gighram  eshydmy  aham  punafi. 

The  meaning  is  obviously,  ^*  I'll  soon  came  back,"  not ''  I'll 
ge  back." 

The  same  error  occurs  72, 202 ;  80, 368 ;  91, 100 ;  109, 148 ; 
165,  79 ;  178,  88 ;  283,  240 ;  293,  113 ;  331,  34 ;  457,  83 ; 
604,  31 ;  505,  36 ;  539,  126 ;  564,  25. 

A  mistake  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  is 
the  reading  Gautama,  139,  319,  which  ought  to  be  Gotama, 
for  the  Qshi  himself  is  meant,  not  one  of  his  descendants  or 
followers. 

Again,  249,  328,  we  find  iad^anyair  dcvaiair,  read  daivatair, 
there  being  a  word  devatd  but  no  devatam. 

If  these  and  similar  mistakes  must  be  ascribed  to  the  MSS., 
or  rather,  most  probably,  to  some  of  them,  in  other  instances 
it  is  but  justice  to  absolve  them  wholly ;  e,g.  461,  85 : — 
Tena  *udvdh4Jirvidhim  yuktyd  praudhd  sd  niravartayat ; 
iSamkalpaika'pradhdnd  hi  divyd  ndma  khilah  kriydh. 

The  second  half-sloka  is  perfectly  meaningless ;  the  NS^gari 
had: 

which,  in  Roman  characters,  is : 

Samkafpaikapradhdnd  hi  divydndm  akhildh  kriydh. 


^  The  first  number  here  and  in  the  sequel  denotes  the  page,  the  second  the 
sloka. 
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Le.  '*  all  the  actions  of  heavenly  beings  depend  only  upon 
their  own  wilL" 

A  similar  correction  has  to  be  applied  at  417, 22 : 
Kim,  deva,  niti-tattva-jflo  *py  ajdnann  iva  muhyasi  ? 
Sva-pardntaram  aprekshyam ;  atah  kasya  'tha  mkramah  ? 

I  fear  no  contradiction  if  I  assert  that  ^l}^4f^:  is  to  be 
rendered^  in  Boman  characters,  through  aprekahya  ?  matah ; 
the  sign  of  interrogation  after  muhyaai  has  to  be  changed  into 
a  semicolon,  by  those  at  least  who  see  any  use  in  the  intro- 
duction of  European  interpunction  into  Sanskrit  texts.  For 
my  part  I  regard  this  system  as  an  intrusion.  The  transla- 
tion runs  neariy  thus  :  "  How  can  you,  my  Prince,  who  are 
so  well  versed  in  politics,  indulge  in  illusions,  as  if  you  were 
ignorant  of  them,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  diSerence 
between  yourself  and  the  foe  ?  Who  would  think  here  of 
violence"  {i.e.  who  would  approve  of  it)  ? 

Justice  is  also  due  to  the  MSS.  376, 119  : 

8a  lam  dlokaydmdsa,jihvayd  'asrik-kanim  likan. 

The  Nigari  text  has  f^VS^ITOSr^)  rightly,  or  may  be  ©iflf , 
wrongly,  but,  at  all  events,  the  meaning  is :  jihvayd  arkkanl 
(or  rather  srkvani)  lihan,  "  licking  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
with  his  tongue." 

The  foregoing  examples  may  show  that  some  errors  may  be 
cleared  without  the  aid  of  MSS.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  point 
out  some  more  of  the  kind  in  regular  order,  and  at  the  same 
time  notice  some  typographical  errors  likely  to  puzzle  the 
reader. 

Page  14,  36 :  Hero  and  elsewhere,  e.g.  153,  39 ;  280,  169, 
etc.,  the  editor  writes  abruvam.  It  may  be  that  some  MSS. 
have  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  Sanskrit.  In 
many  copies  ^  and  ^  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished ;  hence 
we  find  at  least  a  dozen  times  ^^W^  in  print  against  once  in 

the  MSS.  Whether  the  editors  thought  of  ^n^>  or  thought 
nothing  at  all,  does  not  matter.  That  form  abruvam  is  as 
preposterous  as  a  form  advisham  or  abrucU. 

22,  189 :  For  janmabhitmih  pard-priyd  read  parapriyd. 
Our  home  is  not  our  ''  most  excellent  or  supreme  sweetheart,'' 
but  "  very  dear." 
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30,  368 :  For  putrAya  ^avarjito  (t|^|enqf^^)  read  dvarjito, 

which  needs  no  explanation. 

Ibid.  370 :  For  striyah  read  striydh ;  the  genitive  case  of 
stri  being  invariably  striyd^, 
36,  88  : 

Tasmihf  ca  rdjfii  kulavo  rajahsu  ffuna-vicyuiik, 
Sdyakeshv  avicdrag  ca  goshtheshu  pagurakshindm. 
Without  some  change  there  is  no  means  of  mending  this 
doka.     The  original  reading  must  have  been,  I  think : 

Which,  to  keep  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible,  may  be 
rendered :  '^  and  in  his  reign  a  falling  down  from  the  string 
(^^ft'^ft)  occurred  with  the  pollen  of  lotuses,"  no  falling  off 
from  virtue  (»igfqH«fj|)  occurred  in  men ;  "  discussion  about 

shafts  and  arrows  occurred  only  in  the  conversations  of  the 
(peaceable  and  unhurt)  cowherds,"  not  in  the  armies  preparing 
for  battle.  That  the  caesura  divides  a  compound  word  into 
two  parts,  as  we  see  in  huvala  \  rajahsu,  is  a  licence  of  which 
our  author  avails  himself  sparingly. 

43,  38 :    Surd  is  undoubtedly  a  typographical   error   for 
siirdh,  and  so  is  iasyd  puro,  p.  44,  62,  for  tasydh, 

48,  161 : 

Kim  nirarthena  dehena  jivitdpi  ^nritcna  me  ? 

In  the  MSS.  this  was  written : 

or,  perhaps,  as  it  ought  to  be : 

"What  shall  I  do  with  this  useless  body  that  is  dead, 

although  I  stiU  breathe?" 

67,  70 :  For  dgdsitah  read  dgvdsitah. 

90,  66 : 

Abravit  tdm  ca :  ^'putro  me  tvayd,  *arth£,  gikahyatdm  ayam 

Vegyayoshit'kald,  yena  vaidagdhyam  prdpnuydd  asau^ 

From  the  interpunction  it  would  seem  that  the  editor  takes 

arthe  for  a  verb,  but  there  is  no  such  verb ;  there  «  a  very 
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common  word,  viz.,  arthaye.    Moreover,  the  wit  of  the  pas- 
sage is  lost  sight  of.     The  original  probably  had  : 

i.e.  tvayd  Arye :  this,  "  madam,"  is  quite  precious. 

109,  167 :  For  Sumano  mahihhrid  read  Sumano-mahibhrid, 
or,  if  you  like  better,  Suniand  mahibhrid, 

112,  15 : 

Utth&ya  gasydn  sa  mridun  agnan  prakrUim  dptavdn 

There  is  no  word  gasydn  (masculine  gender),  although 
all  of  us  know  a  word  that  sometimes,  according  to  barbarous 
orthography,  is  printed^  ^|^,  pi.  ipQTf^>  ^^^  ^^  ^s  neuter.  In 
short,  it  should  be  ip[n^  or,  in  Koman  characters,  gaspdn^ 

115,  105  :  For  atigarjinam  read  abhigarfinam.         ' 

144,  84 : 

8d  tasya  gayane  nityamjardto  *bhut  pardnmiikhi, 
Vyatlta'prnhpa-kdld  Hra  bhramari  Hva  taror  vane. 

There  is  neither  any  sense  in  the  second  half-sloka,  nor  is 
there  symmetry  in  the  whole.  If  the  merchant's  daughter 
married  to  an  old  husband  were  vyafUapushpakdld,  she  would 
have  no  reason  of  feeling  aversion,  of  being  pardhmukhi. 
Happily  the  rules  of  symmetry  in  Sanskrit  composition  are 
so  rigorous  that  we  are  able  actually  to  demonstrate  what  the 
true  reading  must  be.  To  show  the  symmetry  I  will  number 
the  corresponding  parts,  viz.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bhramari  (1)  in  the  wood  (2)  is  pardhmukhi  (3)  from  a  tree  (4) 
on  account  of  its  being  out  of  the  flowery  season  (5),  so  the 
merchant's  daughter  (1)  in  bed  (2)  is  averse  (3)  to  her  hus- 
band (4)  on  account  of  his  old  age  (5).  Therefore  we  must 
read,  with  or  against  the  MSS. : 

159, 153 :  For  tatsakhyd  'apagamdc  read  tatsakhydpagamdc, 

^  The  orthography  ^tqti,  is  not  only  the  common  one  of  the  MSS.  (not  of  the 

editors),  hut  also  agrees  with  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  cognate  languages.   The 
Bactrian  has  hahya^  the  Latin  mt^q  («m-«}. 
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i.e.  if  we  analyse  the  compound :  tena  aahu  yat  sakhyam  dsit 

tasydpagamdt 

160,  176,  et  seq. :  For  prakritam  and  prakritena  read,  of 

course^  prdkritam  and  prdkritena. 

Ibid.  186- 

Vaidyo  'py  apdtayat 

Q>pha-gahki  tanum  iasya  m&dhasya  'dkramya  mastakam. 

As  the  physician  did  not  split  the  fool's  body,  but  opened 

his  jaws,  we  require : 

174,  106 :   For  fdsvati  read  gdgvaii ;    and  279,  150,  for 
gdsvatam  read  gdgvatctm. 
180,  218 : 

8d  tdpast  Jita-krodhd  rdjaputram  vihasya  tarn 
J^gegvarl  Hiranydksham  utdca  vikritdnand. 
To  be  vikritdnand  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  being  jita- 
krodhd;  read 

The  ascetic  remained  wvikritdnand ;  i.e.  **  with  a  face  that 
bespeaks  no  emotion." 

183,  35 : 

Sukhitasydpy  aganena  kim  t 

One  who  feels  comfortable  (sukhita)  may  perfectly  well 
relish  a  dinner ;  not  so  one  who  is  satiated ;  this  is  in  Sanskrit 
suhita;  read  Buhitasydpy  aganena  kitn  t 

196,  23 : 

Tato  Jayendrasendkhydtn  tdm  sa  dadhyau  tafhd,  yathd 

A 

Aaatdm  ni^  ndryo  *nyd  na  nidrdpi  jahdra  tarn. 
The  thoughts  of  the  hero  are  so  engrossed  with  his  new 
love  that  his  other  wives  are  left  alone  and  may  take  rest. 
Now,  "  to  sit  down  unengaged,"  is  expressed  by  KfT^,  which 
is  the  very  thing  we  want ;  consequently  read 

^WTO  f'rfll  Traf  ''in  (;)  'T  ftjJifM  ITfTT  <^  I 
Ibid.  31 :  Not  jaydptiahpa  but  japdpmhpa  (^UI^im)  ^  the 
flower  meant  by  the  poet ;    for  although  there  are  many 
flowers  called  jayd^  none  of  them  belongs  to  Kama,  whose 
flower  joar  excellence  is  the  "  rose,"  ^nn  or  ^9^. 
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203,  8  : 

Tdm  ca  hmyAm  fwa-pdr^vchsthdm  niqi  dyotita-kdnandm 
Ikahate  sma  i.  d. 

Since  the  girl  at  liis  side  did  not  show  a  forest,  but  her 
amorons  disposition,  we  should  read  dyotitakdmandm. 
213,  138 : 

Mddho  'patad  hahsa-yUihe,  pagyans  tdm  eva  unmandh. 
This  eva  is  quite  meaningless,  and  the  absence  of  the  Sandhi 
a  solecism.    Head  evam^  haying  the  sense  of  evahgatdm^  **  in 

such  a  position." 

216,  17 : 

So  *py  upekshita'Sampatti'hrishto  *rcita'  Vindyakah 
Mrigdhkadatto  L  d. 

Mrigftnkadatta  rejoices  not  in  the  fortune  which  he  disre- 
gards, but  in  that  which  he  expects ;  now  that  is  apekshtta" 
sofnpatti. 

230,  191 :  The  word  ddyayd  is  most  likely  an  error  of  the 
press  for  dayayd,  "  with  compassion." 

239,  86 : 
8a  tad  [sc.pdtram]  vipro  grihltvaiva  gurtitvdt  sahiranyakam 
Matvd,  praharahdd  ekdntam  rijur  gatvd  'udapdtayat. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  throw  up  like  a  feather  {udapdtayat) 
80  heavy  a  receptacle.  Nor  would  udapdtayat  do,  because 
there  is  no  need  of  violence ;  the  good  fellow  simply  opened 
it,  1.^.  udaghdtayat. 

300,  36 :  The  printed  text  has  here  and  elsewhere  ydti  kdh, 
where  it  ought  to  be  ydte  kdlc.  The  sense  is  not,  "  as  time 
went  on,"  but  "  after  some  time,"  after  Dhanadatta  had  lost 
his  wealth.  The  same  change  is  required  at  p.  384,  30 :  ydti 
(read  ydte)  kdle  ca  militds  te  samketa-niketane.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  to  say:  *^  ydti  kdle  hdlakah  samvardhatey^  but  **ydti 
kdle  militds  te  saTpketaniketane,"  is  impossible,  both  gram- 
matically and  physically. 

308,  107 :  For  kim  tv  idam  read  kinnv  idam,  kiutu  meaning 
'*  but,"  and  nothing  else. 

309,  4 : 

Rdjantiy  abhiniviahto  *8t  kashte,  drishtapriyo  'si  ca, 
Tat  te  cet(hvinoddya  varnaydmi  kathdm,  grinu. 
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How  could  the  Yet&la  say  ceto-vinoddf/a,  if  the  king  had 
seen  something  pleasant  P  Quite  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  he 
had  seen  something  disagreeable,  hence  the  Yet&la  remarks 
drshtdpriyo  'si. 

316,  21 :  For  hridayAny  read  hridy&ny ;  most  probably  a 
slip  of  the  pen. 

319,  102 ; 

Iddnim  eapitd  tram  me^  sapurd  ^aham  vagd  tava, 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Yedic  word  va^d  is  ever  used  in 
common  Sanskrit,  and,  eyen  if  it  were,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  for  it  means  "  a  cow."     We  have  to  read  vage,  ue, . 
"  myself  and  my  city  are  at  your  command.'' 

321,25:  For  niyogajanitas  read  niyogajanatas  (buhudhe)y 
''he  knew  from  his  commissioners." 

322,  46 :  The  form  udffiya,  if  it  have  any  existence  at  all, 
of  which  I  very  much  doubt,  is  a  solecism,  of  which  Soma- 
deva  is  not  capable ;  read  ttdgdya, 

335,  111 : 

^ukla-krishna-caiurdagydm  ashtamydm  ca^  ^dryaputra,  te 

Pratimdsam  andyantd  caturo  divasdn  aham, 

A  feminine  andyantd  cannot  have  any  existence.  The  girl 
says :  "  During  four  days  every  month  I  shall  not  be  yours, 
my  lord ;"  whence  the  reader  may  know  that  ^RT^nn>  "not 
belonging  to  (somebody),"  stands  in  the  MSS. 

351,  33 :  For  badhun,  which  is  no  word  at  all,  read  bandhun  ; 
likewise  p.  622, 128. 

352, 48 : 

Tathd  ^anurdga-vivagd  bheje  kanyd  mhastafdm, 
Yathd  sakhi  'iva  vind  'asyd  vydkuid  'dldpatdm  yayau. 

The  Nigari  otfl^Mlll^mTTt  is  a  Sandhi  of  vydkuh-dldpatdw, 
which  needs  no  further  comment. 

380,  59  :  For  nihsvdsdn  read  niAgvdsdn. 
388,  15 : 

Mushitum  bahavo  'dhdvan  ^avard  vividhdyudhdh. 
As  the  infinitive  mood  of  mush  is  moshttum,  and  that  of 
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m&sh  m&shiium,  a  form  mushUum  has  no  existence ;  therefore 
we  have  to  correct  mishitum. 

390,  44 : 

Eshd  ca  citram  yuvayoh  patanti  dhUlir  dnane 
VdtoddhUtA  'ahata-chdi/am  dvayofi  kurute  mukham. 

From  the  context  it  appears  that  Chandasinha  wonders  how 
two  delicate  girls  could  bear  so  well  the  inconveniences  of  the 
wilderness,  amongst  others  the  whirling  dust ;  even  men  felt 
these  inconveniences.  The  dust  "spoils"  the  fresh  "colour" 
even  of  men's  faces.  This  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  is 
exhibited  in  the  printed  text :  in  N&gari  it  is  all  right : 

398,  5:  The  editor  writes  taniasd  vritah  (^4|^|m:).  I 
doubt  whether  this  is  right.  The  common  expression  is  cer- 
tainly tamasd  drritah,  because  darkness  covers,  enwraps  a 
person  on  every  side.  It  is  common  and  natural  enough  to 
say,  ayam  baiidhubhtr  vritah,  or  panthdh  pdshdnair  vritah,  but 
in  neither  case  the  notion  is  that  of  enwrapping.  Unless  the 
contrary  be  proved  I  deem  it  prudent  to  stick  to  tamasd 
drritah. 

Ibid.  9 :  After  prati  a  full  stop  ought  to  be  put ;  and  in 
sloka  10,  after  the  second  iva,  a  semicolon,  the  verb  being 
prdptavdn  aami  in  sloka  11. 

399,  31 :  Probably  jyotibhir  is  a  typographical  error  for 
jyotirbhir. 

400,  65 :  If  I  have  well  understood  the  editor's  system  of 
transcription,  the  words  Arohinika  and  Aratika  shoidd  be 
written  a-Rohinika  and  a^Ratika. 

406,  186 : 
kshandc  ca  gdnte  pavane^  nihgabda-stimito  'mbudhih 
dadau  pragdnta-kopasya  sajjanasya  aamdnatdm. 

There  is  no  question  of  "giving,"  but  of  "putting  on, 

taking,"  the  appearance  of  something.     Consequently  read 
dadhau, 

421,  101 ;   Instead  of  sa  priti-bahumdnam  read  aapriti- 

bahumdnam. 
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IbicL113: 

f/uktdn  mrigamadair  vastrair  m&hm-hh&raih  phaldsavaih 

tdn  sa  Durgapigdco  *tra  nripatin  sa  samdnayat. 

The  two  last  words  are  here  evidently  out  of  place ;  read 
i|4|^l^«l4.>  "honoured." 

Ibid- 116 : 

api  Mdtanga-rdjam  tarn  so  'gre  dhrdd  dbhojayat ; 
kdryam  degaf  ca  kdlag  ca  gariydn,  na  punafi  pumdn. 

It  does  not  seem  very  flattering  to  the  M&tanga-r&ja  that 
he  is  put  far  away ;  yet  the  man  has  to  be  honoured  because 
he  is  expected  to  do  good  services.  The  word  kdryam^  dbiow- 
ing  no  connexion  with  any  other  part  of  the  sentence,  can- 
not be  right.     What  then  ? 

In  other  words:  business  goes  above  personal  considerations. 

425,  41 :  For  tdram  read  vd  rone. 

426,  61 : 

tac  grutvd  sd  tatas  tiryag-nyasfa-drishtir  dadarga  tarn 
kdnfam  tejasvindm  madhye  vartinam  sahacdrindm. 
It  would  not  prove  much  for  a  girl's  love  if  she  could 
see  the  tejas  of  others  where  her  own  sweetheart  is  near. 
Somadeva  knew  women  too  well  to  have  written  any  thing 
but  tejasmnam. 
Ibid.  64 : 

farad  Mrigdnkadattas  tdm  upetya,  tydjayan  hriyam, 
sa  kdlocitdm  dha  sma  gird  prema-viadhu-gcyiitd. 
The  adjective  kdlocitdm  would  be  right  if  something  like 
kriyd  were  to  be  found  in  the  sentence.     Here,  however,  the 
author  means :  "  M.  spoke  a  word  d  propos ;"  now  that  is 
kdhcitam  dha, 

427,  93 :  tac  ca  te  sa-  Crutadhayo  rdjdnah  graddhafus  tadd. 

There  being  no  such  word  as  graddhatuh,  it  must  be  an 
error  for  graddadhus, 
446,  160. 

dropya  givikds  taig  ca  nritta-rddya-maddkulaih 
nito  'smi  Somadattasya  hhavanam  utatotsavam. 
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It  is  impossible  that  one  person  can  be  put  into  di£Ferent 
litters  at  the  same  time ;  hence  it  follows  that  we  have  to 
read  gUnk&m  (not  pVi^). 

457,  2,  sq. : 

^'pardrtha-phala-janmdno  na  spur  m&rgchdrumA  iva 
"tdpa-chido  mah&ntag  cej  jirn&ranyam  jagad  hhavet" 
yad  drishtvd,  tarn  sa  sujanah  prishtvd  ca  'anvaya-nAmani 
haste  'valamhya  *udaharat  kUpdt  tasmdd  uvdca  ca  : 
The  word  yad  is  here  a  causal  conjunction,  introducing  the 
whole  of  the  former  sloka,  whereas  the  finite  verb  in  the 
chief  sentence  is  udaharat.    A  quotation  is  wholly  out  of 
question  for  two  reasons ;  firstly,  because  yad  drishtvd  is  not 
synonymous  with  iti  matvd  or  kritvd ;  secondly,  because  no 
m{;ana,  especially  if  he  be  a  Hindu,  would  call  himself  a  noble 
or  great  man.     Enough;    we  have  to  do  away  with  the 
brackets,  to  put  a  semicolon  after  yad,  and  to  omit  the  same 
after  drishtvd.     The  construction  is,  accordingly :  ycif  Jagad 
bhavej  j'irndranyam  yadi  mahdnio  na  syus  tdpacchidah  \  sa 
st^'ano  drishtvd  tarn  prishtvd  cdnvayandmani  avalambya  hasta 
udaharat  kiipdt, 

458,  11,  sq. : 

"  satatam  asyai  gdyantyai  vindydm  Caurind  svayam 
dattam  sva-ffitakam,  kdshthd,  gdndharve  paramdhgatd, 

"yo  vddayati  vlndydm,  trihhir  grdmaig  ca  gdyati 
gdndharva-kovidah  samyag  Vaishnavam  stuti-gltakam, 
sa  me  patih  syddJ  "  t.  d. 
The  first  sloka  ought  to  run  thus  : 

fiflfl*!^  '^fj^^  ^ftnrnrt  tfVfrwT  ^^1 

In  other  words  :  the  single  brackets  have  to  be  closed  after 
svagitakam;  then  follows  according  to  the  editor's  system : 
"  '  kdshthdm  gdndharve  paramdm  gatah  \  yo  vddayati  i,d.'  " 
%,e,  "  one  who  having  attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence 
in  music,  accompanies  on  the  lute,"  etc. 

Ibid.  24  :  Such  &rsha-forms  like  yur\jantyds  must  be  left 
to  the  Mah&bhftrata  and  kindred  works  ;  Somadeva  could  not 
use  such  forms  in  a  style  like  his. 

YOL.  ni.— [kBW  8B&IB8.]  VL 
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465,  178 : 

dharmdsanopatnshtd  hi  durbalam  balinamy  param 
dtmiyam  mtajdnanti  dhird  ny&yaika-darginah. 

The  meaning  is  that  righteous  kings  and  judges  know 
no  di£Ference  between  a  feeble  and  a  powerful  (or  a  poor  and 
rich)  person,  between  a  stranger  and  a  kinsman.  The  word 
?f^  (which  at  all  events  had  to  be  written  bata)  in  the  printed 
text,  is  a  mis- read  ^  if. 

466,  3 :  Rishyamiikhif^  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  RUhyamUkaf*^ 
as  it  is  rightly  printed  a  little  before,  si.  184. 

467,  14.  The  word  anaBdyd,  denoting  here  a  well-known 
person  from  the  Bftm&yana,  should  be  written  AnasdyA, 
¥qt  my  part,  certainly,  I  consider  the  use  of  capitals  in  a 
Sanskrit  text  to  be  an  undue  concession  to  European  habits 
or  prejudices,  but  the  system  once  adopted  should  be  per- 
severed in. 

Ibid.  25 : 

SampdU'Vacanotilrna-vdridheg  ca  HanHmatah 
yatndi  prarrittaii  jdidydm^  gatvd  kapilaih  saha,  i.  d, 

Not  ^i^iijj  but  if|c^|i|(  is  the  word  we  want. 

Ibid.  30 : 
ydbhyd  aam  Gandharva-purdc  (Jrdvastlm  prdpito  *bhavat, 
Bhaglrathayagd  yasydm  yena  sd  paryaniyata. 

If  the  person  who  had  married  BJiagirathayagas  were  not 
known  otherwise,  and  could  be  indicated  only  by  his  achieve- 
ments being  mentioned,  the  word  yena  would  be  right ;  but 
not  here,  because  it  is  Naravdhanadatta.  Therefore  the  sen- 
tence requires  tena  instead  of  yena, 

468,  38 : 

aham  ca  tatraiva  'eskydmi  CandoHmhena  sUnundy 
sa  hi  Vidyddharendraig  ca  svakair  abhyuduydyate. 
8a  hi  is  out  of  place  here;    abhyudaydyate  is  so  every- 
where ;  read  saha  and  abhyudaydya  te, 

481,  193 : 

bandhu'prdpti'prado  hy  eaha  bhdryd-^'yatikaro  mayd, 
ari-marde  *dkund  mukhyam  ahgam,  ity  abhinanditah. 
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The  sense  being :  ''  to  defeat  the  enemy  is  to-day  the  chief 

thing/*  ^irPCRf  has  to  be  changed  to  'HR^^^f- 

'    487,  48 :  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  g&fanam  is 

a  tjrpographical  error  for  ^Asancmi. 

489»  102  :  Instead  of  bhava^pfiye  the  system  requires 
Bhawt'priye,  **  Civtia  beloved  wife,"  or  Bhampripe,  **  Gburt," 
as  you  like  it. 

515,  153 : 
mkogdsi'Viniri/dtair  lakahitam  khadga-ragmihhi^y 
tdrd  ratndpahdrdrtham  ihaserana-rqjjubhih. 

In  ihaserana,  which  has  no  meaning,  the  latter  part  7^ 

must  be  a  clerical  error  for  jf}i[  "  hemp/'  But  what  to 
make  out  of  i/iose  ?  Hesitatingly  I  propose  to  read  ahrawa, 
"  long." 

Ibid.  161 : 

Instead  of  vigmsta  !  ghdtakah  read  vigvaata'ghdtaka^^  '*  kill- 
ing others  who  feel  no  suspicion." 

519,  11 : 

ekas  Tdrdvalokas  tu,  hhuivd  rdjendra-mdnuahah 
Vidyddhardndm  samprdpya  sukritaig  cakramrtiidm,  u  d. 

Kl^^m^m  contains  two  words :  rdjendra  (vocative  case), 

and  mdnushafi ;  the  interpunction  has  to  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. 
Ibid.  18 : 

duffdhabdhir-nirniala-kuld  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  dug- 
dhdhdhi'tiirma^. 

531,  83 : 

tatra  'abhiid  Tajhasomdkhyo  brdhmano  guni. 
Three  syllables  arc  wanting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  half 
sloka;  without  the  aid  of  MSS.  I  am  not  able  to  fill  up  the  gap. 

532,  113 : 

tatra  prishtau  pradhdnuis  iau  caurais  tair  bhaya-viklavau 

kshud-duhkhdv  dpia-samkiegam  sva-vrittdntam  agansaidifu 

In  the  first  place  ^C*^I^IH^d^  ^  ^^^  word.     A  second 

error,  however,  lurks  in  the  passage.      For  there  may  be 

''tales  of  woe,"  no  tale,  no  story  itself  can  feel  hunger  or 

pain.    Somadeva  certainly  wrote  ^y^NlH^S^' 
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541,  5  :  For  eti  "  goes,"  read  aiti  "  comes."  . 

Ibid.  8 : 
pitd  ca  tat-samam  taaya  Candraketuh  sa  sainikam 
ahvdndya  pratihdram  v^Uoiorja  rathdnuffam. 

A  body  of  troops  must  accompany  tbe  cbamberlain  for 
safety's  sake,  the  latter  alone  being  the  messenger  to  call  the 
prince  {tasya-dhvdndya).  If  this  be  true,  the  edited  text 
ought  to  have  aasaimkam. 

543,  55: 

kavacanam  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  kavacam, 

547,  32 :  The  word  mgata  has  the  same  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  noun  proper  as  Buddha  ;  therefore  we  have  to 
write  Sugata ;  likewise  p.  549,  75. 

Ibid  46 : 

gtriyo  *pi  'icchanti  pum-thdvam,  yd  drishtvd  Hipa^Mubhdh, 

tasyds  te  ko  bhaved  na  'arthi,  ttUya-riipah  sa  kimpunah? 

In  this  form  the  whole  sloka  is  entirely  unintelligible ;  a 
single  Anusvdray  however,  is  sufficient  to  render  the  meaning 
clear;  read: 

"Who  would  not  desire  to  possess  you,  at  whose  sight  even 
woman  should  wish  to  be  man,  etc." 

657,  68: 

tatah  sa  pakshivahano  —  Muktdphalctdhvajah,  Since  Mukt. 
does  not  carry  the  birds,  but  these  carry  him,  the  author 

wrote  mI^^H^. 

580,  62: 
drishtvaiva  term  kodande  namatyd  *dropitarn  gunam, 
tac^gikshayaiva  ^ucchiraso  *py  anaman  aarvato  nripdh. 

A  form  namatyd  does  not  exist ;  if  it  were  n^nianfyd,  it 
would  be  the  instrumental  case  of  the  feminine,  but  no  word 
of  the  feminine  gender  has  anything  to  do  here.  In  short, 
^^wOTm^  is  to  be  divided  into  namaty  (Locat.  sing,  belong- 
ing to  kodande)  and  dropitam.  Moreover,  read  ?!f^F^^; 
eva  is  out  of  place. 
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Ibid.  80 : 

emm  dkhydta-vrittdntam  tushto  vastrair  vibh&shanaih 
gr&maig  ca  Vikram&dityo  dUtam  rdjA  ^ahhyap&raycU. 

If  the  gifts  bestowed  by  tbe  king  upon  the  ambassador 
consisted  only  in  garments  and  ornaments,  the  word  abhyo' 
pArayat  would,  perhaps,  be  admissible,  but  an  expression 
grdmair  ahhyapHrayat  offends  against  all  rules  of  rhetoric,  at 
least  in  Sanskrit.  Moreover,  we  need,  so  to  say,  a  ceremo- 
nious word.  Such  a  word  occurs  repeatedly,  and  we  have 
not  to  go  further  than  the  Kathdsarit-adgara  itself.  See 
Taranga  31,  si.  59. 

An  ambassador  abhtpitfyate,  not  abhipuryate  by  a  king  who 
ought  to  know  good  manners  better  than  any  one  else.  I 
wonder  whether  all  manuscripts  have  abhyap&rayat ;  not 
likely. 

582,  107  :  pranartayantau  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  (or  pranar- 
iayantyau  as  belonging  to  kanyake. 

594,  261 :  For  dsdsu  read  dgdm. 

596,  8 : 

samdnitam  visrishteshu  sra^degdn  atha  r^'asti, 
jagad'dnandini  prdpte  vasantasamayotsav€y 

The  editor  seems  to  have  taken  samdnitam  in  the  sense  of 
samdnam,  "  with  honour."     This  is  hardly  correct :  we  must 

transpose  an  Anusv&ra,  and  read  J^nfiinfs^^g  "  after  being 
treated  with  due  honours  and  dismissed." 

601,  112 : 

prabhdvam  dhkya  ca  tafra  tasya  tarn 
yatAeccha'Sannikrita-cUra-kautukam, 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  not  being  "dejected"  or  "laid 
low,"  but  "  prepared,"  we  have  to  read  ^nsflVTI*. 

602,  14  :  d^viyasim  is  a  typographical  error  for  daviyasim. 
608,  158: 

sa  bhdrydm  sadriglm  prepsuh,  pitror  avedito  grihdt 
nirgatya,  degdn  babhrdma  %.  d. 
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The  word  avedito  means  ''without  being  infomied;  what 
the  aentenoe  requires,  is :  *'  without  having  informed/'  with- 
out the  knowledge  of."    That  is  expressed  by  avidito. 
62,  111,  f. : 
bhuyo  'pi  ca  ^ahhyanandat  sa  '^jtcajiva  P*  ity  udirya  tat; 
adrigyd  eajakdsa  'asya  ^rutvA  fakunadevatd. 

atintayac  ca :  *'  gakunddhishthdtri  devatdpi  sd.'* 

oho  !  m&rkho  ^yam  afubham  ^ham  ity  abhinandati ! 
I  must  own  that  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
assume  that  a  verse  is  omitted;^  nothing  is  wanting  to  the 
completeness  of  the  sentence.  Howeyer  this  may  be,  the 
subject  of  acint^yat  is  not  the  fool,  but  the  gakunadevatd,  or 
gakunddhiahthdiri  devatd.    Bead  accordingly : 

aeintayac  ca  fokunddhishihdtri  devatdpi  sd : 

oho  m&rkho  i.  d. 

'  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  other  paesa^  in  the  yolame  where  the  editor 
has  put  dots. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Source  of  Cokbrooke's  Essay  ''On  the 
Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow,**  By  Fitzbdward 
Hall,  Esq.y  M.A.,  D,C.L.  Oxon. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  Chips  from  a  German  Work- 
shop,  p.  34,  foot-note,^  the  distinguished  Professor  Max  Miiller 
adverting  to  the  above-mentioned  dissertation,  the  earliest  of 
the  invaluable  series  which  we  owe  to  the  most  illustrious 
of  English  Sanskritists,  makes  the  remark :  "  This  Essay, 
I  find,  is  a  literal  translation  from  G^gann&tha's  '  Yiv&da- 
bhang&nmva,'  MS.  Wilson,  224,  vol.  iii.,  p.  62." 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Professor  Muller  refer,  in 
a  popular  work,  to  Colebrooke's  Digest*  a  translation  of  the 
Vii?ddabhangdrnavay  rather  than  to  an  imprinted  Sanskrit 
text,  and  one  of  which  there  are  but  three  MSS.  in  Europe  P 
Had  he  so  referred,  a  clue  would  have  been  afforded  to  mere 
English  readers  for  determining,  independently,  whether  the 
Essay  in  question  has,  or  has  not,  been  correctly  represented 
in  his  description  of  it. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  primary  Essay,  Colebrooke  says, 
with  all  explicitness :  ''  Should  the  following  authorities  from 
Sanscrit  books  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  I  shall  be  rewarded  for 
the  pains  taken  in  collecting  them."^ 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  who  is  simply  rendering 
into  his  own  tongue  what  he  finds  laboriously  compiled  ready 
to  his  hand  by  another.  Colebrooke,  as  Professor  Muller 
justly  observes,  was  ''  the  most  accurate  and  learned  Sanskrit 
scholar  we  [who  read  English]  have  ever  had."     With  equal 

^  Tbis  foot-note  originally  formed  no  part  of  the  article,  first  pablished  in 
1856,  to  which  it  is  now  attached;  and,  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the 
outcome  of  later  and  riper  researches. 

'  A  Dig$»t  of  Hindu  Law,  on  ConlraeU  and  Suceissiont,  etc.,  Calcutta,  1797, 
1798,  4  vols,  folio;  London,  1801,  3  yuls.  octavo. 

*  Aiiatic  Ruearchet,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  209  (1795) ;  or  MuciUan$ouM  Enay^  Yol.  i., 
.p.  114. 
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truth,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  was  most  scrupulously  candid, 
and  the  last  of  men  to  appropriate  the  due  of  another. 

Whoever  chooses  to  be  at  the  slight  trouble  of  comparing 
the  Essay  On  the  Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widoic  with 
the  corresponding  chapter  in  Golebrooke's  Digest}  will  see 
much  in  each  that  is  not  in  the  other.  Both  are  made 
up,  mostly,  of  extracts  from  the  Hindu  sacred  works,  and 
comments  thereon.  That  the  extracts  should,  even  in  large 
measure,  be  the  same,  was  unavoidable ;  just  as  is  the  case 
where,  for  instance,  any  two  or  more  writers  discourse,  dog- 
matically, on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  very  first  quotation  in  the  Essay,  and  the  longest  it 
contains,  should  have  sufficed  to  keep  Professor  Miiller  from 
the  assertion  he  has  hazarded.  For  it  is  not  in  the  VitddO' 
bhang&rnava} 

Again,  the  two  stanzas  which  Colebrooke,  without  more 
definite  specification,  designates,  respectively,  as  "from  the 
EigvAla"^  aniBLS  "a,Paurdnica  mantra,"^  are,  likewise,  not 
in  the  original  of  the  Digest.^ 

*  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  461-465  (London  edition). 

'  Tliifl  quotation  gives  the  widow's  sankalpa,  or  declaration  of  resolve'  to  bum 
with  her  deceased  husband,  that  was  used  in  Bengal.  A  formula  extremely  like 
it  may  be  read  in  Raghunandana's  S'uddhitatiwa  ;  one  less  like  it,  but  of  corres- 
ponding purport,  in  the  AcMrachandrikd,  Out  of  Bengal,  the  formula  pre- 
scribed is  wiaely  different  in  expression. 

'  "  *  dm !  Let  these  women,  not  to  be  widowed,  good  wives,  adorned  with 
coUyrium,  holding  clarified  butter,  consign  themselves  to  the  fire.  Immortal, 
not  childless,  nor  husbandless,  excellent,  let  them  pass  into  fire,  whose  original 
element  is  water.'     (From  the  Rtgv^da.y* 

Where  this  is  reprinted  in  the  Mi9c$Uaneoua  Essays,  **  excellent "  is  exchanged 
for  "  well-adorned  with  gems." 

It  was  prior  to  April  18,  1794,  that  Colebrooke's  first  Essay  was  presented  to 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  revered  author,  in  one  of  the  latest  of  his 
Essays,  read  in  1826,  speaking  of  various  modes  of  suicide,  formerly  or  still  in 
use  among  the  Hindus,  remarks,  that  **  they  are  not  founded  on  the  Vedas^  as 
that  by  burning  is."  And  his  context  shows,  that  he  intended,  no  less  than  the 
self-cremation  of  males,  the  concremation  of  females.  Essay  Oti  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Hindus,  Part  iii.  (Mim&ns&),  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  Vol.  i., 
p.  468 ;  or  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  i.,  p.  321. 

*  "*0'm .'  Let  these  wives,  pure,  beautiful,  commit  themselves  to  the  fire,  with 
their  husband's  corpse.'     (A  Paurdniea  mantra.y* 

**  Wives  "  is  amended  into  "  faithful  wives,"  in  the  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

The  passages  quoted  in  the  last  note  and  in  this  are  introduced  and  followed, 
in  the  Essay,  by  such  sentences  as  one  would  reckon  on  meeting  with  in  any 
Directory  of^Concremation.  They  correspond,  almost  literally,  to  sentences  in  the 
S'uddhitatiwa  and  elsewhere. 

A  The  S'uddhitatiwa  adduces  them,  one  just  after  the  other,  in  this  form,  as 
printed: 
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Once  more,  there  is,  in  the  Digest^  a  stanza  which  Cole- 
brooke  there  translates  as  follows:  ''The  faithful  widow  is 

fin  iKkPnwr:  ^M(^<w*i*^  irfi^  ^W^nptj  i 
fin:  ^if^wn:  ^^:  f^rit  ^  vj\  ^^■*i«ii:  i 

Thii  ifl  from  Raghunandana's  Iruiitutet  of  th$  Hindoo  S$ligion  (Serampore, 
1834, 1835),  Vol.  ii.,  p.  136.    I  bave  no  access  to  any  earlier  or  later  edition. 

As  to  tbe  first  of  these  stanzas,  we  here  find  a  substitute  for  ^IT9^nf»  the 
ongranunatical    ^«i^5^o    the   unmeaning  ^«l«il\l9  and   the   immetrical 

WRitf'fin'f. 

In  the  written  Bengalee  characters,  I  and  n,  differing  by  only  a  dot,  as  ^  and  •T, 
are  easily  confounded.      Hence,  with  the  omission  of  a  syllable,  which  some 

ignorant  meddler  struck  out,  as  an  erroneous  repetition,  ^^tnP'T;  for  ^l|€n 
qlR^  the  true  reading. 
Golebrooke's  MS.  of  the  S'uddhitatiwa  exhibits  these  yariations:  ^Rtf^jl^ 

^iTa'N,  vnR;:*  ^Tfiftrro  and  ^fn^tftiTi'l. 

Instead  of  the  foregoing,  the  late  Baja  R&dhdk^nta  Deva  published,  in  this 
Journal  (Vol  xrii.,  p.  213),  the  following  reading,  professedly  taken  from  the 
8'widhitattwa^ — as  printed,  likely  enough,  with  exceptions  that  will  be  specified : 

fin  Trftfftv^:  ^MgH^^)*?^  ^rfi^  ^tf^nnjy  i 

At  the  end  of  the  second  line  there  is,  it  may  be  surmised,  one  typographical 
error,  if  there  are  not  two;  for  even  tilPI*!^:  would  be  nonsense.  The 
Raja's  argument  necessitates  «|i(«|«|4«l* ;  and  the  hint  of  this  lection,  with 
HpflfTCfT:  and  ^«i^!^  was  borrowed,  I  suspect,  from  Professor  Wilson. 

The  reading  of  the  Raja,  as  copied  above,  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  edited 
from  his  manuscript. 

The  ^ffveda  (x.,  xviii.,  7,)  really  has : 

fin  MK^kf^nwr:  ^g^^j^^N  irrtm  ^  Uip^  i 

^'Let  these  women,  unwidowod,  having  good  husbands,  and  with  anointing 
butter  on  their  eyes,  enter  their  houses.  Let  the  mothers,  untearful,  unmiserable, 
possessed  of  excellent  wealth,  go  up  to  the  house  first.'* 

I  hare  here  followed  SHyana,  save  in  not  rendering  ^  ^^^  by  "  approach," 

HHI^W.    What  is  meant  by  ^uMj  S&ya^a's  "house,"  is  not  obvious. 
At  all  events,  widows  are  not  here  addressed.    In  the  next  stanza,  the  object 
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pronounced  no  suicide  by  the  recited  text  of  the  lUgrSda: 
when  three  days  of  mourning  are  passed^  she  obtains  legal 

of  addroM  is  changed :  it  is  no  longer  a  plurality  of  living  women,  but  one  woman, 
and  that  a  widow,  who  is  exhorted  to  **  come  to  the  world  of  life." 

*'  If  the  coBtom  of  widow-burning  had  existed  at  that  early  period,  there  would 
have  been  no  9idhavd$^  no  hnsbandless  women,  becauae  they  would  all  haye  fol- 
lowed their  husbands  into  death.  Therefore  the  yerr  name  indicates,  what  we  are 
farther  enabled  to  proye  by  historical  eyidence,  the  late  origin  of  widow-burning 
in  India."— C%i]p«yVo»i  a  German  Worh^hop^  Vol.  ii.,  5.  34. 

S<»rcely  so.  Suppose  that  the  self-immolation  of  widows  had  had  place  in  the 
dajs  of  the  Rigveda :  if  it  had  been  optional,  as  it  has  long  been  among  the 
Hindus,  there  would  haye  been  vidhavity  all  the  same.  As  to  **  the  late  origin 
of  widow-burning  in  India,"  if  Diodorus  Siculus  may  be  relied  on,  it  must  haye 
antedated  the  tbird  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Sir  T.  £.  Colebrooke  has  been  so  good  as  to  bring  to  my  notice  what  were,  pre- 
sumably, the  originals,  barring  a  single  word,  of  the  two  passages  in  question,  as 
known  to  his  father.  The  yerses  are  entered,  in  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooxe's  hand- 
writing,  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  Asiatic  Reaearehesy  Vol.  iy.,  p.  211,  oppo- 
site the  translations  of  them.     A  punctual  transcript  is  subjoined : 

Jmd  ndrir  amdhawdh  tupatnir  ttt\janina  tarpisha 

Samviiantu  vibhavatum 

Anmtard*  narirdh  mraind  drdhtmtujalaydnim  agn4* 

This  is  written  at  the  top  of  the  page.    At  the  side  follows : 
Imdh  pativrata     * 
punpdh  ttriyd 
ya  ydh  ttufdbha      •  •   * 
taha  hhartriiarir    •  •  • 
samvisantu  vib        *  * 
vasum. 

Asterisks  haye  been  supplied,  to  show  how  many  letters  haye  been  cut  off  by  the 
bookbinder. 

With  regard  to  the  stanza  from  the  Rigveda^  it  is  tolerably  clear,  from  seyeral 
facts,  that  Colebrooke  took  it  from  no  book,  but  was  indebted,  for  it,  to  priyate  com- 
munication.   A  learned  Hindu  would  not  readily  admit  into  his  work  a  passage 

containing  a  word  destmctiye  of  all  metre,  as  PlHl^^  here  is.  |C|«i|cf4 
is  an  interpolation ;  and,  apparently,  it  was  suggested  by  a  remembrance  of  the 
^^PaurdAiea  mantra^**  which  ends  with  that  yocablc.  Again,  anasaro^  as  uttered 
by  a  Bengalee,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  atuuwaroy  which  Colebrooke,  as  he  in- 
terprets  it  ^^mmortal,"  no  doubt  thought  an  error  for  anaawaro  ( ^ «iie| \!) , 
supposed  to  be  an  irregular  plural,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ^«|iei\|t. 
Further,  Colcbrooke's  ^•i^^il,  expanded  into  <^ not  childless,  nor  husband- 
less,"  is  much  the  sort  of  yenture  that  an  indifferent  Pandit  would  make,  as  a  pre- 
sumed safe  emendation,  in  Ucu  of  the  archaic  and  strange  ^«i4i|q|* ;  especially 
as  the  letters  '^  and  ^  differ,  in  the  local  characters,  in  "^  and  Z  or  ^5  by  only 

a  dot  or  a  bar.  The  inflection  ^4«)^  **fire,"  if  not  mentally  read  ^(j^j  must 
haye  been  accounted  an  anomalous  accusatiye ;  for  just  before  it  stands  what  was, 
to  Colebrooke's  mind,  its  epithet,  W^RJTl'I'j  "  whose  original  element  is  water." 
Nor,  with  9(?r  to  dispose  of,  would  the  case  haye  been  in  the  least  bettered  by 

reading  ^cnf^^i^WJ •  This,  it  has  been  unquestioningly  affirmed  by  Professor 
Wilson,  and  implied  by  Professor  Miiller,  Colebrooke  did  read ;  and,  in  turn, 
they  translate  the  words  by  **  to  the  place  of  the  fire"  and  '*  to  the  womb  of  fire." 
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obfleqnieB."  Dealing  with  the  same  passage,  he  had  pre- 
TioaBly  written^  in  his  Essay:  ''Obsequies  for  suicides  are 

Plofenor  Miiller  will  hwe  it,  howerer,  but  quite  gratmtouBly,  that  the  Brahmans 

read,  ooncurrently  with  the  sophisticate iftnTiR^I;  the  ancorrapted  ^«i^*. 
Colebrooke's  *'  water,"  and  the  fact  that  the  words  he  had  translated  were  known 
to  bia  aboTe-named  emcceesors  by  divination  only,  should  haye  precluded  such 
categorical  positireness.  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  xvi.,  p.  203 ;  and  Chips  from  a 
Otrman  Workshop^  VoL  ii.,  p.  86 :  also,  Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  edition  of 
1856,  p.  50,  note  8 ;  and  Chambers's  Encjfclopmdia^  Vol.  ix.,  (1867),  article  Suttee, 

That  the  two  learned  Professors  had  no  guidance  from  Raja  RadhakElnta  Deva 
is  proved  by  a  comparison  of  dates.  Professor  Wilson,  as  just  adduced,  wrote  in 
1854;  Professor  Miiller,  in  1856;  the  Raja,  in  1858.  Nor,  for  reasons  already 
given,  and  still  to  be  produced,  can  I  look  upon  the  Raja's  evidence  as  of  weight 
to  corroborate  the  view  of  the  other  two. 

Colebrooke,  as  has  already  been  stated,  dissatisfied  with  the  term  "  excellent," 

discarded  it  for  **  well-adorned  with  gems,"  an  expression  which  answers  to  9Ti^** 
Previously  he  may  have  had  some  other  word  before  him,  and  one  indicating 
that  his  first  text  of  the  passage  was  even  more  incorrect  than  the  second.  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  conjecturable,  that,  subsequently  to  printing  his  Essay,  be- 
in^  desirous,  from  the  unappealable  authority  of  the  stanza,  of  preserving  its 
original,  he  recovered  the  words,  by  the  aid  of  some  Brahman,  and  nearly  as  they 
had  before  been  given  to  him.  Moreover,  taking  account  of  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  improbable,  that,  when  Colebrooke  commenced  Sanskrit 
student,  his  Brahman  assistants  were  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  point  out  a  Vaidik 
text  to  him  in  a  book,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  obligea  to  rely  on  their 
memory,  such  as  it  was.  More  than  one  of  the  corruptions  dwelt  on  above  is  such 
as  we  might  expect  irom  a  person  recalling  what  is  unfamiliar. 

Colebrooke's  text  is,  doubtless,  a  depravation  based  on  one  resembling  Raghu- 
nandana's.  And  what  was  Raghunandana's  ?  Raja  Radh&k&nta  Deva's 
reading  of  it  differs,  as  edited,  most  essentially  from  that  printed  in  Raghunan- 
dftoa's  Institutes,  The  former  would  have  had  no  pertinency  whatever  to  Raghu- 
nandana's context,  as  not  containing  even  an  allusion  to  fire  or  burning ;  and 

nothing  in  favour  of  concremation  can  be  wrested  from  the  lection  tlHiSflM 
which,  for  the  rest,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  not  the  word  that  was  supplied  to 
Colebrooke,  nor  that  in  his  MS.  of  the  S'uddhitaitwa, 

Provided  with  a  less  vitiated  text  than  that  of  Colebrooke,  the  Rev.  William 
Ward,  conceiving,  apparently,  that  he  could  improve  on  his  translation,  has 
offered  the  following,  of  bis  own :  '*  0  Fire,  let  these  women,  with  bodies  anointed 
with  clarified  butter,  eyes  (coloured)  with  stibium,  and  void  of  tears,  enter  thee, 
the  parent  of  water,  that  they  may  not  be  separated  from  their  husbands, 
but  may  be  in  union  with  excellent  husbands,  be  sinless,  and  Jewels  among 
women."  A  View  of  the  History^  Literature^  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos^ 
London  edition  of  1822,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  308. 

On  the  licences  which  pervade  this  it  is  needless  to  descant.  But  Mr.  Ward  surely 
had  before  him  ^Hfrfiv  **^  union  with  excellent  husbands,"  and  ^PPSn^!; 

"void  of  tears;"  and  his  *< sinless,*'  hypoChetically,  answers  to  ^«i#||^l«* 
What  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  us,  *'the  parent  of  water"  presupposes 

^IfinflT't ;  and  "  0  fire,**  ^4<l, — a  vocative,  and  that  only,  in  correct  grammar. 

A  translation  varying  but  very  slightly  from  Mr.  Ward's,  and  palpably  filched 
from  it,  is  given  in  the  London  Asiatic  journal^  Vol.  xxvi.,  (1828),  p.  536. 

Avowedly  receiving  the  passage  from  the  Rigveda  as  represented  in  the  S^ttd- 
dhitattwot  Mrityunjaya,  in  his  elaborate  opinion  on  widow-burning,  quoted  to  the 
following  effect,  if  we  may  trust  the  fidelity  of  Sir  W.  H.  Macnognten :  **  Let 
theie  women,  not  to  be  widowed,  good  wive^  adorned  with  coUyrium,  with  dry 
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forbidden;  but  iiieltlgvSda  expressly  declares,  that  'tbe  loyal 
wife  [wbo  bums  herself]  shall  not  be  deemed  a   suicide. 

eyes,  deyoid  of  affectiooB,  and  well-ornamented,  ascend  the  fire."  Much  of  this,  no 
question,  is  simply  copied  from  CSolebrooke.    At  the  same  time,  it  comes  out,  on 

the  faith  of  Mrityonjaya,  that  MSS.  of  Raghunandana  know  the  readings  VMi;!!*^ 

"good  wiyes,"  and  ^PRW-j  "with  dry  eyes."    "Devoid  of  aflfections "  is, 

possibly,  a  gness  at  the  meaning  of  ^«|«i|^l*^  &nd,  though  the  end  of  the 
stanza  is  only  partially  interpreted,  we  can  trace  the  acceptance  of  a  word  for 
"  &re,"  taken  to  be  in  the  accusatiye,  or  else  in  the  locatiye. 

But  it  signifies  yery  little  on  what  minor  points  the  text  accepted  by  Raghu- 
nandana was  ri^ht  or  ?nron^.  That  he  saw,  in  the  stanza,  something  about  fire, 
in  connexion  with  the  suicide  of  a  widow  at  her  husband's  death,  is  what  I  have 
been  chiefly  concerned  to  prove.    And  he,  like  many  after  him,  was,  with  little  of 

unlikelihood,  satisfied  with  the  gross  mislection  ^IfW^tf^RH^* 

Let  us  revert  to  Professor  Miiller.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  that,  when  the 
English  QoTemment  prohibited  this  melancholy  custom  [widow-burning],  and 
when  the  whole  of  Inoia  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  religious  revolution,  the  Brah- 
mans  appealed  to  the  Veda  as  the  authority  for  this  sacred  rite ;  and,  as  they  had 
the  promise  that  their  religious  practices  should  not  be  interfered  with,  they 
claimed  respect  for  the  Suttee.  They  actually  quoted  chapter  and  verse  from  the 
Rig-veda ;  and  Colebrooke,  the  most  accurate  and  learned  Sanskrit  scholar  we 
have  ever  had,  has  translated  this  passage  in  accordance  with  their  views : 

"  *  Om !  Let  these  women,  not  to  be  widowed,  good  wives,  adorned  with  oolly- 
rium,  holding  clarified  butter,  consign  themselves  to  the  fire.  Immortal,  not 
childless,  not  [Colebrooke  has  *nor']  husbandless,  well  adorned  with  gems,  let 
them  pass  into  the  [Colebrooke  has  no  *  the ']  fire,  whose  original  element  is 
water.*     (From  the  Rig-veda). 

"  Now,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  an 
unscrupulous  priesthood.  Here  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives  been 
sacrificed,  and  a  fanatical  rebellion  been  threatened  on  the  authority  of  a  passage 
which  was  mangled,  mistranslated,  and  misapplied.  If  anybody  had  been  able, 
at  the  time,  to  verify  this  verse  of  the  Rig-veda,  the  Brahmans  might  have  been 
beaten  with  their  own  weapons ;  nay,  their  spiritual  prestige  might  have  been 
considerably  shaken.  The  Rig-veda,  which  now  hardly  one  Brahman  out  of  a 
hundred  is  able  to  read,  so  far  from  enforcing  the  burning  of  widows,  shows 
clearly  that  this  custom  was  not  sanctioned  during  the  earliest  period  of  Indian 
histonr."     Chips  from  aOerman  Workshop^  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  34,  36. 

This  has  just  been  literally  reprinted  from  the  Oxford  Essays  of  1856,  p.  22. 

Professor  MOUer  would  have  insurmountable  difficulty  in  fastening  the  appeal 
that  he  speaks  of  on  any  Brahmans  save  a  very  few.  ^*  They  actually  (quoted 
chapter  and  verse  from  the  Rig-veda.'*  I  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  this  exceedingly. 
In  so  doing,  they  would  have  done  as  Brahmans  very  seldom  indeed  do.  It  would 
have  been  most  singular,  too,  if  some  one,  with  the  aid  of  so  suicidal  a  proce- 
dure, had  not  turned  to  the  passage  in  the  Rigvedxi^  made  known  its  genuine 
wording,  and  shown  that  no  plea  could  be  based  thereon  for  burning  widows. 
**  If  anybody  had  been  able,  at  the  time,  to  verify  this  verse  of  the  Rig-veda," 
etc.  Was  not  even  Colebrooke  able  to  do  so;  the  Brahmans  having  "quoted 
chapter  and  verse,*'  and  he  having  S&yana's  commentary  at  his  elbow  ? 

So  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  adulterated  passage  is  traceable  to  Raghu- 
nandtma,  and  no  further.  This  writer,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is,  according  to  Colebrooke,  "  the  greatest  authority  on  Hindu 
law,  in  the  Province  of  Bengal."  His  authority  is,  however,  of  secondary  rank 
beyond  those  limits,  and  in  at  least  one  part  of  Bengal  itself,  Tirhoot  That  he 
may  have  been  unconversant  with  the  Veda  is  quite  compatible  with  his  deserved 
celebrity  as  a  lawyer.  His  date  is  so  recent,  and  his  works  have  had  such  fame 
and  currency,  that  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  disbelieve  that  he  read,  if  not 
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When  a  mourning  of  three  days  has  been  completed,  the 
Srdddha  is  to  be  performed/     This  appears  firom  the  prayer 

qifqcnf^l^^W^  &t  least  1R^*  To  thiB  concluaion  all  the  trustworthy  eyidence 
that  I  haye  collected  points  well-nigh  unequiyocally.    The  presumption,  to  my 

mind,  is,  that  he  took  ^^•i  for  what  it  really  is,  a  yocatiye ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  ^H^^  the  true  reading,  is  scarcely  greater  in  the  written  Ben- 
galee characters  than  it  is  as  here  printed.  Where  Raghunandana  picked  up  the 
passage  in  its  deprayed  form  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is,  I  maintain,  manifestly  unjust  to  char^  this  textual 
oorruption  on  **  an  unscrupulous  priesthood.'*  India  has  its  full  share  of  priest- 
craft ;  but  I  am  conyinced  that  conscious  falsification  or  nusattribution  of  isolated 
texts  has  been  yery  rarely  practised  by  the  Brahmans,  notwithstanding  the  extent 
of  their  pseudonymous  literature.  As  a  sacred  dictum  can  be  ferreted  out  in  support 
of  almost  any  conceiyable  modification  of  receiyed  usage,  and  as  one  such  is  quite 
enough  for  the  nonce,  the  dissuasiyes  from  dishonesty  are  maximized. 

Especially  in  Indian  commentaries  and  legal  treatises,  we  constantly  come  upon 
quotations  widely  deyiating  from  correctness,  or  credited  to  a  wrong  source.  To 
giye  a  single  instance,  out  of  seyeral  that  I  haye  noticed,  the  topic  being  the 
concremation  of  widows;  in  the  Jafamalla-vildta.  a  Tirhoot  authority,  there 
occurs,  as  Manu's,  the  following  line,  to  be  addressed  to  a  damsel  at  her  marriage, 
reminding  her  to  accompany  her  husband  in  life  and  in  death  : 

This  yerse^not  in  Manu— is  quoted,  I  think,  in  a  work  which  I  haye  not  at 
hand,  the  Dampati'sikshd  ;  but,  unlike  a  Pandit,  I  scruple  to  recollect  as  whose. 

The  truth,  as  to  these  and  a  thousand  citations  similarly  misascribed,  is,  I 
belieye,  that  they  were  recorded  without  reference  to  book.  The  quantity  of 
memorial  matter  that  eyen  a  second-rate  Pandit  will  deliyer  himself  of,  on  de- 
mand, connected  with  any  subject  that  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  study,  would 
astonish  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  studious  Hindus. 

To  say,  as  Professor  Miiller  says,  that  Colebrooke  translated  the  false  stanza  of 
the  Rigveda  in  accordance  with  the  yiews  of  the  Brahmans,  is  language  that  may 
easily  mislead.  It  was  not  that  he  tied  himself  to  any  one's  yiews  in  translating, 
but  uiat  he  translated  an  adulterated  text,  identical,  in  its  essence,  with  one  that 
has  been  accredited,  without  suspicion  of  its  true  character,  by  the  most  learned 
Brahmans  of  Bengal.  Nor  was  the  appearance  of  this  translation  subsequent 
to  the  prohibition  of  sutteeism, — as  we  should  naturally  infer  from  Professor 
Miiller's  phraseology, — but  antecedent  thereto  by  thirty-fiye  years.  Nor,  again, 
with  due  adyertence,  would  one  speak,  without  accompanying  explanation,  of 
anything  in  Colebrooke's  first  Essay,  a  noyitial  and — abtit  verbo  invidia — im- 
mature performance,  in  terms  so  construeable  as  to  conyey  the  impression  that  we 
haye,  therein,  a  sample  of  the  scholarship  of  **the  most  accurate  and  learned 
Sanskrit  scholar  we  haye  eyer  had." 

Whether  in  his  utterances  or  in  his  reticences.  Professor  Miiller,  with  most  in- 
freauent  exceptions,  displays,  ereatly  to  his  credit,  such  anxiety  of  circumspection, 
ana  so  constant  a  presence  of  purpose,  that  to  try  him  on  the  weigh-bridge  of 
ordinary  judgment,  in  company  with  the  herd  of  the  uncritical,  would  simply 
betray  a  lack  of  all  proper  appreciation.  That  he  can  be  inexact  is  the  most  that 
I  here  insist  on.  His  eloquence,  learning,  and  eminent  success  in  popularizing 
oriental  and  linguistic  studies,  one  must  be  ignorant  to  gainsay,  and  ungenerous 
not  to  applaud. 

To  Professor  Miiller's  thinking,  Raghunandana's  mislection  has  borne  friiit  in 
most  dire  disaster.  But  let  us  examine  the  matter  a  little  closely.  Out  of 
Bengal,,  widow-burning  was  considered  as  sufficiently  justified  apart  from  Yaidik 
warrant.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  was  the  case  in  Bengal.  There, 
notoriously,  the  Yaidik  tradition  was,  for  many  centuries,  yirtually  m  abeyance, 
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for  the  occasion,  directed  in  the  Blgv^daJ*    Of  the  source  of 

and  bas  only  very  recently  undergone  a  galvanized  resuscitation.  Of  this  position 
we  have  satisfactory  prooi  in  the  writings  of  Bengal  Pandits.  How  many  among 
them  hate  commented  on  the  Veda,  or  expounded  the  Mimans^  ?  Until  yery 
recently,  the  learned  of  Ben^  haye  long  been  satisfied,  substantially,  to  do  with- 
out the  Veda.  They  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  they  yalued  it  lightly,  and  they 
seldom  appealed  to  it.  As  they  set  little  store  by  it,  so  did  the  commonalty ;  and 
it  seems  entirely  unwarranted  to  imagine  that  the  spiritual  prestige  of  the  priest- 
hood would  haye  been  affected  in  the  least  degree,  or  that  a  single  widow  would 
haye  escaped  an  untimely  end,  had  it  been  eyulgated,  oyer  so  widely,  that 
R^bunandana  had  mistaken  a  fake  text  of  the  Kiffveda  for  a  true  one.  It 
would  haye  been  quite  enough  in  Bengal,  just  as  it  actually  was  quite  enough  in 
parts  of  India  where  the  V^  was  held  in  higher  esteem,  to  be  able  to  name,  in 
support  of  widow-burning,  such  yenerable  sages  as  Angiras,  Vishnu,  Vyasa,  and 
S'ukra,  or  eyen  the  MahAdhdrata  and  the  Purai|;ia8.  Nay,  in  default  of  all  these, 
a  Hindu  would  fain  content  himself  with  the  proverbial  Pauranik  line,— inci- 
dentally quoted,  with  approval,  by  Mrityunjaya,  in  his  famous  plaeitum  on  widow* 
burning, — which  imports,  that  **  the  yery  conyention  of  the  good  is  authority  like 
that  of  the  Veda  :*' 

According  to  Professor  Miiller,  in  consequence  of  the  Goyemment  prohibition 
of  widow-burning,  *'  the  whole  of  India  seemed  on  the  ycrge  of  a  religious  reyo- 
lution."    Was  it  indeed  so  ? 

**  The  apprehensions  which  had  been  entertained  of  the  probable  eyil  conse- 
quences of  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee,  and  of  the  violent  resentment  and  tumul- 
tuary resistance  which  it  was  likely  to  provoke,  were  singularly  falsified.  Some 
few  attempts  to  evade  or  defy  the  law  were  at  first  tried,  ana  with  occasional 
success ;  •  •  •  •  and  the  people  quietly  submitted  to  the  law.  Enact- 
ments of  a  similar  tendency  were  promulgated  at  Madras  and  at  Bombay,  and 
with  the  like  result  as  in  Bengal.  Some  feeble  attempts  were  made,  in  Ben^,  to 
obtain  a  reconsideration  of  tbc  measure ;  and  petitions  were  presented  against  it 
by  a  number  of  Hindus,  chiefly  persons  of  opulence,  both  in  the  interior  and  in 
Calcutta.  •  •  •  •  As  the  application  to  the  Governor-General,  by  the 
votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition,  proved  unavailing,  the  petitioners  had  recourse 
to  the  remaining  legal  source  of  redress,  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council.  Their 
cause  was  deliberately  and  dispassionately  argued  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
June,  1832;  and,  alter  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  appellants,  and  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  respondents,  the  Council  recommended  that 
the  petition  should  be  dismissed;  and  it  was  dismissed  accordingly.  The  re- 
jection of  the  petition  was  not  followed  by  any  excitement.  An  uneasy  and 
sullcD  suspicion  of  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  British  Government  con- 
tinued, fur  a  while,  to  pervade  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hindu  population ; 
but  it  never  assumed  the  form  of  popular  agitation :  and  the  progress  of  time, 
and  the  continued  caution  with  which  the  British  Government  has  abstained  from 
further  interposition,  have  dissipated  any  alarm  and  apprehension  that  might 
have  been  generated  by  its  conduct  in  the  prohibition  of  the  Suttee."  Professor 
Wilson,  History  of  British  Ifidia  from  1806  to  1835,  Book  III.,  Chapter  vi. 

From  a  foot-note  on  the  above :  **  One  case  of  serious  resistance  occurred  in 
1835,  in  a  dependency  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where,  upon  the  death  of  the 
Baja,  five  of  his  wives  were  forcibly  burned,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Assistant  Political  Commissioner  to  prevent  it.  Although  he  had  a  force  of  300 
men  at  his  command,  a  still  larger  body  of  armed  men  was  assembled,  who  were 
not  dispersed  without  loss  of  lite,  and  the  necessity  of  calling  in  regular  troops." 

In  1828,  Professor  Wilson  had  written  :  **  I  should  be  one  of  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates for  the  abolition  of  so  inhuman  a  rite,  if  I  was  not  strongly  impressed 
with  the  apprehension  that  serious  evil  may  attend  any  measures  proposed  for  its 
absolute  suppression.    The  attempt,  whilst  it  will  be  attended  with  but  partial 
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this  passage^  Colebrooke  was,  as  yet,  unaware;  and  he  mis- 
took a  substantive  part  of  it  for  commentatorial  introduction, 
or  else  he  would  have  begun  his  quotation  immediately  after 
the  word  "  forbidden."*  Like  the  Vivddabhangdmavay  Baghu- 

raoceis,  -will,  in  my  opinion,  inspire  extensiye  dissatisfaction  and  distrust,  will 
alienate,  in  a  gi*cat  degree,  the  affections  of  the  natives  from  their  rulers,"  etc. 

•  •  •  "  The  people  will  not  regard  the  prohibition."  •  •  •  «•  If,  then, 
it  should  be  resolved  to  prohibit  suttees,  the  Goyemment  must  be  prepared  to  let 
the  prohibition  remain  inoperatiye,  or  to  enforce  it  b^  measures  which  will  par- 
take yery  much  of  the  nature  of  religious  persecution,  and  which,  whilst  thej 
confirm  the  adherence  of  the  Hindus  to  their  national  superstitions,  will  diffuse  a 
yery  extensiye  dread  and  detestation  of  the  British  authority." 

Mr.  Marshman,  in  his  Eittory  of  India,  just  completed,  say]s,  likewise :  "Not 
the  slightest  feeling  of  alarm,  still  less  of  resentment,  was  exhibited  in  the  army, 
or  in  me  country.  •  •  •  •  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  enabled,  within  a 
twelyemonth,  to  assure  the  Directors  that  there  neyer  was  a  greater  bugbear  than 
the  fear  of  reyolt.  The  only  circle  in  which  the  abolition  created  any  sensation 
was  that  of  the  rich  and  orthodox  baboos  of  Calcutta,  who  resented  the  decision  of 
Goyemment,  and,  more  especially,  the  promptitude  with  which  it  had  been 
carried  into  execution,  as  it  depriyed  them  of  the  gratification  of  o^Mtructing  it 
They  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Goyemment,  ••••••  demand- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  rite,  as  part  aud  parcel  of  Hindooism,  with  which  Par- 
liament had  pledged  itself  not  to  interfere.  The  natiye  or^n  of  the  party,  in  hia 
weekly  joumal,  affirmed  that  the  signataries  to  the  petition  for  restoring  the 

*  sacred  rite  of  Suttee '  iocluded  *  the  leamed,  the  wealthy,  the  yirtuous,  the  noble, 
the  polite,  and  the  mild.' "     Vol.  iii.,  pp.  55,  56. 

See,  further,  Mr.  Eayo*s  Administration  of  the  East  India  Company^  pp.  540, 
641 ;  and  Mr.  Marshman's  Life  and  limes  of  Carey^  Marshman^  and  Ward,  Vol. 
ii.,  pp.  417,  418. 

The  cremation  of  widows  has  no  warranty  in  the  extant  Rigveda  ;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  Hindus,  io  the  earliest  ages,  did  not  bum  eycn  their  dead,  but 
buried  them.  Still,  sutteeism  has  been  more  or  less  in  vogue,  in  India,  during  the 
past  two  thousand  years  and  upwards.  For  some  time  before  its  abolition,  Lower 
Bengal  was  its  fayourite  theatre.  In  Central  India,  howeycr,  it  must  haye  been, 
formerly,  yery  prevalent.  There,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  I 
have  counted,  within  the  radius  of  a  single  mile,  several  hundred  suttee-stones, 
with  their  suggestive  symbols  of  obtestation, — an  uplifted  hand,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  a  group  of  stars.  To  these  arc  added  the  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman.  In  some  representations,  the  pair  stand  hand  in  hand ;  in  others,  the 
wife  shampooes  her  husband's  legs.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  horse,  also.  The 
sculptures  are,  generally,  executed  in  bass-relief.  The  oldest  of  these  monuments, 
bearing  dates,  that  1  have  examined,  were  erected  in  the  tenth  century. 

^  For,  in  the  article  of  indicating  his  ancient  authorities,  so  far  as  they  were 
known  to  him,  though  it  might  be  only  at  second-hand,  no  one  could  be  more 
invariably  punctilious  than  Colebrooke. 

'  The  original  words  are  as  follows : — 

As  will  have  been  perceived,  Colebrooke  might  have  corrected  his  first  Essay  by 
his  Digest ;  and,  while  engaged  on  the  latter,  he  must,  of  course,  have  noticed 
the  misapprehension  which  he  laboured  under,  concerning  these  verses,  when  pre- 
paring the  other.  His  collected  Essays  were  published  during  his  last  illness, 
when  he  was  disabled,  by  blindness,  from  scrutinizing  them  anew.  It  might 
not,  else,  have  been  left  to  others  to  observe  on  the  very  venial  defects  of  hia 
preliminary  effort  as  an  orientalist, — a  mere  "  task,"  as  he  himself  has  called  it. 
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nandana^  refers  this  stanza  to  the  Brahma^purdna,*  to  which 
also  he  refers  the  "Paurdnica  mantra"^  spoken  of  above ;  facts 
unknown  to  Colebrooke,  when  he  composed  his  Essay.  "  The 
prayer  for  the  occasion/'  as  Colebrooke  calls  it,  Raghu- 
nandana,  further,  finds^  in  the  stanza  "  &om  the  Bigvida" 
It  is  seen,  thus,  that,  when  Colebrooke  wrote  on  the  duties 
of  a  Hindu  widow,  he  could  not  have  availed  himself  of  the 
Vivddabhangdrnava.  Neither,  as  has  been  evinced  in  passing, 
could  he  have  been  indebted  to  the  Suddhitattwa  of  Raghu- 
nandana;  for  Baja  B&dh&k&nta  Deva,  anticipating  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  in  precipitancy  of  statement,  has  pronounced^ 
that  therefrom  Colebrooke  derived  the  materials  of  his  first 
Essay.  In  both  works  the  subject  of  widow-burning  is  de- 
spatched within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  Those  pages, 
we  may  be  assured,  Colebrooke,  if  he  had  read  them  at  all, 
would  have  read  through ;  and,  in  that  case,  his  Essay  would, 
in  several  particidars,  here  pointed  out,  have  been  different 
from  what  it  is. 

NOYEMBBB,  1867. 

1  Instiiuiet,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  132. 

^  Assuming  that  the  stanza  actually  appertains  to  this  Purdna,  the  alternative 
question  arises,  whether  allusion  is  made,  in  it,  to  the  corrupted  stanza  of  the 
Bigveda  which  we  have  had  under  consideration,  or  whether  to  a  like  passage  that 
belonged  to  some  recension  of  the  Rigveda  now  lost. 

'  IntiiluteSf  Vol.  ii.,  p.  133.  This  is  the  first  of  the  two  places  where  Ragha- 
nandana  quotes  the  stanza  referred  to. 

*  Ibid.,yo\.  ii.,  p.  132. 

A  In  this  Journal,  Vol.  xvii.,  p,  213. 
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Further  Detail  of  Proofs  that  Colebrooke's  Essay  "  On  the 
Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow  "  was  not  indebted  to 
the  Vivddabhanffdrnava. 

If  the  crucial  instance  which  has  already  been  adduced 
and  laboured,  for  the  intent  indicated  above,  should  be  re- 
garded as  anywise  inconclusive,  the  ensuing  particulars  will 
be  found  to  complete  my  argument. 

As  for  the  passage  referred  to,  Colebrooke,  in  his  first 
Essay,^  presents  us  with  a  rendering  of  it  in  a  decapitated 
form,  and,  instead  of  noting  its  source  at  the  end, — after  his 
usual  custom, — ^premises  that  we  have,  in  it,  an  express 
declaration  of  the  Rigveda.  In  the  Digest,^  the  passage  is 
rendered  in  its  integral  shape,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
Brahma-purdna,  where  it  actually  occurs.  Colebrooke,  with 
his  heedful  and  conscientious  eye,  would  not,  here  or  any- 
where else,  have  overlooked  the  specification  of  an  authority  ; 
and,  if  the  specification  had  been  noticed,  but  considered  to 
be  doubtful,  ho  would  have  made  mention  of  the  doubt. 
This  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted.  Again,  the  original 
of  the  Digest  leaves  no  room  for  question  where  the  extract, 
a  single  stanza,  begins ;  whereas  Colebrooke  was  grievously 
misled,  on  this  point,  at  the  time  he  compiled  his 
Essay.  Nor  is  an  error  of  the  press  to  be  presumed  here ; 
for  Colebrooke  never  paraphrased,  where  he  professed  to 
translate.  The  words  JRigved^,  as  being  taken  for  no  con- 
stituent part  of  the  extract,  but  for  introduction  to  it,  he 
preferred  to  paraphrase,  rather  than  translate,  and  repre- 
sented them,  without  inverted  commas,  by  "but  the  Big- 
vSda  expressly  declares,  that;"  his  subsequent  translation, 
when  he  came  to  look  upon  those  words  as  a  portion  of  the 
extract,  being  "by  the  recited  text  of  the  Blgv^da,''  Most 
of  this  I  have  said  before  ;  and  the  rest  could  be  gathered  by 
the  attentive  reader.  Simply  for  clearness,  it  has  here  been 
stated  afresh. 

1  Vide  supra,  pp.  187-189.  »  Fide  supra,  pp.  185-187. 

VOL.  ui.— [new  seuies.]  \^ 
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Among  the  first  Hindu  law-books  read  by  Colebrooke  was  the 
Achdrachandrikdy  in  his  MS.  of  which  are  numerous  marginal 
notes,  in  pen  and  penciL  For  example,  on  folios  60  and  62, 
he  has  written :  "Widow's  burning  with  the  corpse/'  "  Water 
given  after  burning,"  "  Hiatus  valde  de/lendiM,"  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  the  stanza  under  discussion  is  often  quoted,  along 
with  one  or  more  constituting  its  previous  context ;  as  in  the 
Vivddabhangdrnof^a,  the  Suddhitattwa}  etc.  In  the  AchdrO' 
ehandrikd,  too,  it  is  meant  to  be  quoted,  with  the  stanza  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  which  is  announced  by  the  words 
Tathd  Brdhmye.  The  first  of  these  two  stanzas  is  translated 
by  Colebrooke,  in  his  Essay,'  and  is  referred  to  the  Brahma- 
purdna.  The  passage  that  follows,  which,  also,  shoxdd  be 
metrical,'  is  read,  in  his  MS.  of  the  Achdrachandrikd,  Rig- 
veddt^  etc.^  That  Colebrooke,  during  the  preparation  of  his 
Essay,  came  upon  a  better  reading  than  the  one  there  given, 
his  translation  clearly  evinces.  But  it  is  almost  demon- 
strably certain  that  his  view  respecting  the  words  Rigveddt^ — 
namely,  that  they  were  no  corruption,  and  no  part  of  a 
stanza, — was  due  to  his  MS.  of  the  Achdrachandrikd ;  for  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he  found  this  mislection  of  a 
well-known  metrical  passage  in  any  second  work.  It  is  now 
patent,  furthermore,  why  he  did  not  assign  this  extract  to 
the  Brahma-purdna,  in  his  Essay,  where  it  is  disjoined  from 
the  stanza  that  comes  just  before  it,  which  he  interprets  further 
on.^  We  should  not  have  had  these  results,  if  he  had  been 
subsidizing  the  Vivddabhangdrnava. 

Though  I  could  accumulate  kindred  justifications  of  my 
general  position,  I  shall  hold  my  hand,  after  bringing 
forward  three  more.  In  his  Essay ,^  Colebrooke  translates, 
as  anonymous,  a  stanza  to  which  is  tacked  the  prose  addi- 
tion :  "  So  said  N&reda  to  the  mother  of  Sagara."    The  same 

1  Raghunandana'8  Institutes,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  132. 

*  Miscellaneous  Essays^  Vol.  i.,  p.  120. 

*  For  the  true  form  of  the  passage,  vide  supra,  p.  191,  note  2. 

>  Rigvedavuddt  is  required,  prosodially;  and  Rigveddt  is  unidiomatical. 
B  MiseeUaneoui  Essays,  Vol.  l,  p.  120.  '      ?  Ibid.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  119. 
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stonza  Is  translated  in  the  Digest  ^ ; — there,  as  in  the  Suddhi- 
UMwa^  purporting  to  be  taken  from  the  Brihan-nAradiya- 
purdna ; — and  annexed  to  it  is  a  gloss  firom  Baghunandana  : 
"'Princess';  addressing  the  mother  of  Sagara,"^  The 
Digest,  thus,  is,  here,  both  fuller  and  less  full  than  the  Essay. 
It  states  whence  the  passage  came ;  and  it  does  not  state  who 
addressed  Sagara's  mother.  These  facts  certainly  make  for 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Essay  was  not  beholden  to  the  Vi- 
v&dabhangdrnava^ 

Again,  there  occurs,  in  the  Essay,^  an  extract  entitled 
"The  Smritif"  in  which  are  the  words  "She  shall  eat  no 
other  than  simple  food."  But  the  Vivddabhangdrnam — ^with 
which  the  Suddhitattwa^  coincides, — authorizes  Colebrooke's 
later  rendering:  "She  must  not  again  use  perftimed  sub- 
stances." '^  It  cannot  be  contended  that  Colebrooke  had,  on 
both  occasions,  the  same  Sanskrit  words  before  him.  In  the 
Essay,  he  borrows,  in  a  foot-note,  one  of  the  comments  on  this 
extract,  from  the  Madana-pdrifdta.  Whether  he  copied  it 
directly,  or  indirectly,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.® 

Once  more,  the  Essay^  contains  the  translation  of  a  stanza 
and  its  relative  comment,  the  whole  as  from  Bphaspati.  In 
the  Digest,^^  the  text  and  the  explanation  are  duly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  in  prose,  is  there  as- 
signed to  Baghanandana.  It  was  by  something  very  wide, 
in  point  of  distinctness,  from  the  Vivddabhangdrnava  that 
Colebrooke  was  betrayed  into  the  errors  of  commission  and 
omission  just  pointed  out. 

»  Vol.  ii.,  p.  456. 

*  Baghunandana's  InatituteSf  Vol.  ii.,  p.  132.  The  Tones  are  there  quoted 
through  the  Kfiti/ataliwdrnava. 

*  The  alternative,  a  gross  absurdity,  is,  that  the  yenerable  Essayist  at  once  sup- 
pressed the  mention  of  an  authority,  and  foisted  into  a  sentence  of  some  Sanskrit 
glossator  a  proper  name  of  which  that  glossator  knows  nothing. 

^  Miscellaneous  Essayiy  Vol.  i.,  pp.  117,  118. 

*  Raghunandana's  Institutes^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  132. 

'  Diffestf  VoL  ii.,  p.  460.    The  orieinRl  here  follows : 

'  It  is  quoted  in  the  Digest,  in  the  S'uddhitattwa^  etc.  etc.    Colebrooke 
a  IIS.  of  the  Madana-purijuta  at  an  early  period  of  hit  Sanskrit  studies. 

*  Miseellaneoun  Essays^  Vol.  i.,  p.  119. 
w  VoL  u.,  pp.  466,  457. 
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Every  dogmatic  or  ceremonial  topic  offers,  again  and  again, 
in  almost  any  methodical  treatise,  the  phenomenon  not  only  of 
commimity  of  authoritative  texts  with  other  similar  treatises, 
but  of  the  same  collocation  of  those  texts  that  is  observed 
elsewhere.  Common-sense  has  dictated  to  the  Hindu  law- 
writers  what  has  become,  to  some  extent,  an  established,  as 
being  the  most  advantageous,  disposition  of  their  stock 
material ;  and  Colebrooke  only  made  good  his  soundness  of 
judgment,  if  he  respected  a  precedent,  where  he  saw  no  reason 
for  setting  it  aside.  We  can,  therefore,  draw  no  certain  in- 
ference from  the  fact,  that,  here  and  there,  the  passages  which 
the  Digest  and  the  Essay  cite  in  common  appear  in  the  same 
order  in  both.  Among  Colebrooke's  extracts^  are,  in  one 
place,  three  which  the  VivMabhangdrnavcfi  exhibits — ^with 
intercalations, — in  like  sequence  to  his  own  ;  but  this  sequence 
is,  just  as  strictly,  that  of  the  Suddhitatfwa,^  also,  and  of  other 
works,  very  likely.  In  the  case  of  three  other  extracts,*  his 
arrangement  of  them  is,  again,  as  we  find  it — with  textual 
insertions, — in  the  Digest,^  These  extracts  are  in  the  Suddhi- 
tattwa,^  too,  but  ordered  otherwise ;  and,  for  two,''  out  of  the 
three,  the  Vivddabhangdrnava  could  not  have  been  laid  under 
contribution,  as  I  have  made  out  a  little  higher  up. 

The  aggregate  quotations  in  the  Essay  take  up  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lines,  whole  and  broken.  Out  of  this  total,  sixty-five 
lines  are  conmion  between  the  Essay  and  the  Sanskrit  Digest ; 
and  these  sixty-five,  not  one  excepted,  are,  likewise,  in  the 
Suddhitattwa?  Even  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  than  this 
fact,  it  would,  then,  be  hazardous  to  maintain  that  Colebrooke 
derived  them  from  the  Vivddabhangdrnava? 

*  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  117,  118.  These  extracts  arc  from  Vishnu 
and  Prachetas,  and  **The  Smrtti.**  Colebrooke's  reading  of  the  last  yaries,  as  has 
been  shown,  from  that  of  the  Vivtxdabhang&mava. 

»  Digest,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  459-461. 
'  Raghunandana's  Institutes,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  131,  132. 

^  Respectively  given  as  anonymous,  from  Bphaspati,  and  from  Gotama.  See 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  119,  120. 

*  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  466-468.  •  Raghunandana's  Institutes,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  132. 

"^  That  really  from  the  Bfihan-ndradiya-purdna  and  that  from  Bfihaspati  and 
Raghnnandana  combined. 

*  In  writing  thus  positively,  I  only  expect  it  to  bo  conceded  that  the  identity 
of  a  passage  is  not  destroyed  by  slight  various  readings. 

'  Inasmuch  as,  against  sixty-five  lines  of  citation  common  between  the  Essay 
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To  recapitulate,  Colebrooke,  in  putting  together  his  Essay 
on  the  Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow,  could  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Vivd- 
dabhangdniava ;  else  he  would  not  have  given,  in  it,  extracts 
unaccompanied  by  those  particulars  which  he  was  most  care- 
ful to  note  to  the  best  of  his  power,  while  the  Sanskrit  work 
states  who  wrote  those  extracts,  or  from  what  books  they  are 
taken.  Kor  would  he  have  passed  imheeded  the  readings  of 
passages  there  inserted ;  above  all,  when  consideration  of 
them  would  have  enabled  him,  in  one  place,  to  avoid  imdeni- 
able  error,  and,  in  another  place,  to  distinguish  text  from 
commentary.  Why,  further,  if  he  levied  drafts  on  that  work, 
should  he  have  declined  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  render  his 
Essay  more  complete  than  it  is  P  For  it  contains  more  than 
one  passage  that,  if  impressed,  would  have  conduced  to  enrich 
the  Essay  perceptibly.  And  what  is  here  urged  touching  the 
Vivddabhanffdrnava  may,  with  much  the  same  pertinency,  be 
urged  touching  the  Suddhitattica,  which,  likewise, — as  I  have 
evidenced  in  my  former  paper,  and,  in  passing,  in  this, — 
Colebrooke  cannot  have  explored  for  the  purposes  of  his 
Essay.  Finally,  with  reference  to  quotations  common  be- 
tween the  Essay  and  the  Vivddahhangdniavay  where  Cole- 
brooke's  readings  of  them,  in  the  Essay,  are  peculiar,  it  may 
not  be  surmised  that  such  readings  were  in  some  copies  of  the 
Vivddabhangdrnava,  and  not  in  others.  The  Sanskrit  Digest 
was  compiled  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  Jones ;  it  is  not 
known  to  have  been  recast,  or  amended ;  its  authorities,  with 
few  reservations,  are  familiar  legal  commonplaces;  and 
neither  age  nor  currency  has  affected  its  text  with  variants. 
If  copies  of  it  differ,  their  differences  are  wholly  attributable 
to  mere  clerical  inadvertence. 

Colebrooke  seems  to  have  begun  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
about  1792.  In  a  letter  written  Oct.  22,  1794,  he  first  men- 
tions his  enterprise  of  translating  the  Vivddahhnngdrnava;  and 

and  the  VivMahhangArnava,  there  are  at  least  ninety  lines  common  between  the 
Essay  and  the  S'uddhitattwa^  one  might,  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  be  disposed  to 
substitute  this  work,  as  the  main  promptuary  of  the  Essay,  in  place  of  the  Vivdda^ 
bhanadrnava ;  especially  as  the  other  was,  probably,  quite  as  accessible  to  Cole- 
brooke,  if  not  more  accessible. 
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at  that  time  he  had  not  been  in  Calcutta  for  five  years  and  a 
half.  Writing  under  date  of  Aug.  11^  1795,  he  speaks  of 
his  translation  as  undertaken  ^'a  year  ago;''  and  the  task 
was  completed  before  Jan.  3,  1797.  His  first  Essay  was  read 
before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  April,  1794.  The 
death  of  Sir  William  Jones  took  place,  at  Calcutta,  in  the 
same  month.  Sir  William  was  to  have  dressed  the  Sanskrit 
Digest  in  English ;  and  there  is  no  proof  that,  during  his 
life-time,  Colebrooke's  attention  was  directed  to  it.^ 

How  Colebrooke  came  by  the  quotations  in  his  Essay  it 
would  be  idle  to  speculate  at  large.  Of  course,  he  had  not 
read  through  all  their  original  sources,  among  which  is  the 
Mahdbhdrata.  Very  likely  he  had  not  read  through  any  one 
of  them.  As  almost  anybody  would  have  done  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  improbable  that  he  took  them,  at  second- 
handy  from  some  of  the  scores  of  treatises  in  which  they  are 
adduced.  fTo  one  can  say  that  he  did  not  assemble  them 
from  volumes  as  numerous  as  themselves.  At  all  events,  we 
are  quite  safe  in  accepting  the  implication  of  his  words, 
where  he  speaks  of  "the  pains  taken  in  collecting  them." 
That  from  two  certain  quarters  he  did  not  collect  them  must, 
by  this  time,  be  accounted  as  pretty  evident. 

In  the  vear  1854,  I  toiled  from  end  to  end  of  the  volu- 
minous  Vivddabhanffdrnava,  with  Colebrooke's  translation  at 
my  side,  entering  in  Professor  Wilson's  Sanskrit  Dictionary 
some  twenty-five  thousand  supplementary  words  and  mean- 
ings.  At  the  same  time  I  compared  Colebrooke's  Essay  with 
the  Digesty  on  the  subject  of  widow-burning,  and  also  the 
Suddhitattwa.  All  these  I  scored  over  with  references,  cross- 
references,  and  other  notes;  and,  but  for  a  repugnance  to 
composition,  I  should  have  worked  up  those  materials  years 
ago.     I  was  recently  led  to  glance  at  them ;  and  the  product 

of  that  glance  is  now  before  the  reader. 

F.  H. 

Masch,  1868. 

^  See  this  Joomal,  YoL  t.,  pp.  16-26.    Some  of  my  fSncts  I  have  taken  from 
other  souroee. 
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Art.  VIII.— 7%^  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Booh  of  the  Riff 
Veda.    By  Professor  Max  Mulleb,  M-A.^  Hon.  M.R.A.S. 

Mant&la  I.,  Sdkta  6. 
Aflh^aka  I.,  Adhyftya  1>  Yarga  11-12. 

Htxn  to  Indra  and  thb  Ma&vt8  (thb  Stobm-oods.). 

1.  Yun^nti  bradhn&m  arush&m  ^4rantam  p&ri  tasthushaA, 
ro^ante  ro^anS  divi. 

1.  Those  who  stand  around  him  while  he  moves  on,  harness 
the  bright  red  steed  ;^  the  lights  in  heaven  shine  forth.^ 

1.  WilBon :  The  circamstationed  (inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds)  associate  with 
(Indra),  the  mightj  (Son),  the  indestraotiye  (fire),  the  moTing  (wind),  and  the 
lights  that  shine  in  the  sky. 

Benfey:  Die  rothe  Sonne  sohirr'n  sie  an,  die  wandelt  um  die  stehenden, 
Strahlen  strahlen  am  Himmel  auf. 

Langlois :  Places  antonr  da  (foyer,  les  hommes)  pr^parent  le  char  (da  diea) 
brillant,  par  et  rapide ;  (cependant)  brillent  dans  le  ciel  les  feaz  (da  matin). 

2.  Yun^anti  asya  kSmy4  h&rt(iti)  vi-pakshas&  r&the>  sonk 
dhrishn{f(iti)  nri-v^as&. 

2.  They  harness  to  the  chariot  on  each  side  his  (Indra's)^ 
two  favourite  bays,  the  brown,  the  bold,  who  can  carry  the 
hero. 

2.  'Wilson :  They  (the  charioteers)  harness  to  his  car  his  two  desirable  conrsers, 
plac^  on  either  hand,  bay-coloured,  high-spirited,  chief-bearing. 

Benfey :  Die  lieben  Falben  schirren  sie  zu  beiden  Seiten  des  Wagens  an,  braane, 
kfUine,  held-tragende. 

Langlois :  A  ce  char  sont  attel^s  ses  denz  coorsiers,  beaaz,  brillants,  imp^taeaz, 
Toog^atres,  et  dignes  de  porter  on  h^ros. 

3.  Kettim  krinv&n  aket&ve  p^«aA  mary&A  ape«4s6  s&m 
ush&dbhiA  a^&yath&A. 

3.  Thou  who  createst  light  where  there  was  no  light,  and 
form,  o  men !  ^  where  there  was  no  form,  hast  been  bom  to- 
gether with  the  dawns.* 

3.  Wilson :  Mortals,  yoa  owe  yoor  (daily)  birth  (to  saoh  an  Indra),  who,  with 
the  rays  of  the  morning,  gi?es  sense  to  the  senseless,  and  to  the  formless,  form. 

Benfey :  licht  machend — Manner ! — das  Dankele  and  kenntlich  das  XJnkennt- 
liohe,  entsprangst  da  mit  dem  Morgenroth. 

Langlois :  0  mortels,  (yoyez-le)  mettant  Tordre  dans  la  conftision,  donnant  la, 
formo'  an  chaos.    0  Indn,  ayeo  les  rayons  da  joar  ta  yiens  de  naitre. 
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4.  At  &ha  svadhSm  &nu  punaA  garbha-tv&m  &-irir^,  d&- 
dli&n&A  nStma  ya^niyam. 

4.  Thereafter  they  (the  Maruts),  according  to  their  wont/ 
assumed  the  form  of  new-bom  babes,^  taking  their  sacred 
name. 

4.  Wilson :  Thereafter,  yerily,  those  who  bear  names  inyoked  in  holy  rites, 
(the  Mamts),  haying  seen  the  rain  about  to  be  engendered,  instigated  him  to 
resome  his  embryo  condition  (in  the  clouds). 

Benfey :  Sodann  yon  freien  Stiicken  glcich  crregen  wiedcr  Schwangerschaft  die 
heilgeu  Kamen  tragenden. 

Langlois :   A  peine  la  formule  de  Toffrande  a-t-elle  et6  prononc6e,  que  les 

iMarouts),  dont  le  nom  m^rite  d'etre  inyoqu6  dans  Ics  sacrifices,  yicnnent  exciter 
de  leur  souffle)  le  feu  h  peine  sorti  du  scin  (de  I'arani). 

5.  Vi/u  Ait  &ru(/atnubhiA  guh&  Ait  indra  vahnibhiA,  &yindaA 
nsriy&A  &nu. 

5.  Thou,  o  Indra,  with  the  swift  Maruts^  who  break  even 
through  the  stronghold,^  hast  found  even  in  their  hiding 
place  the  bright  cows^  (the  days). 

5.  Wilson :  Associated  with  the  conyeying  Maruts,  the  trayersers  of  places 
difficult  of  access,  thou,  Indra,  hast  discoyered  the  cows  hidden  in  the  caye. 

Benfey :  Mit  den  die  Festen  brechenden,  den  Stttrmendon  fandst,  Indra,  du  die 
KUhe  in  der  Grotte  gar. 

Langlois :  Ayec  ces  (Marouts),  qui  brisent  tout  rempart  et  supportent  (la  nue) 
Indra,  tu  yas,  du  sein  de  la  caveme,  deliyrer  les  yaches  (c6Iestcs). 

6.  Deva-y&ntaA  y&thfi,  matim  kkkha.  vid&t-vasum  giraA, 
mahS^m  andshata  srut&m. 

6.  The  pious  singers^  (the  Maruts)  have  shouted  after  their 
own  mind^  towards  the  giver  of  wealth,  the  great,  the  glorious 
(Indra). 

6.  Wilson :  The  reciters  of  praises  praise  the  mighty  (troop  of  Maruts),  who  are 
celebrated,  and  conscious  of  the  power  of  bestowing  wealth  in  like  manner  as  they 
(glorify)  the  counsellor  (Indra). 

Benfey  :  Nach  ihrcr  Einsicht  yerherrlichend  besingen  Sanger  den  Schatzeherrn, 
den  beriihmten,  gcwaltigen. 

Lanelois :  Voim  pourquoi  Thymne  qui  chante  les  dieux  c615brc  aussi  le  grand 
(dieu  aes  yents),  qui  assiste  (Indra)  de  ses  conseils,  et  decouyre  les  heureux  tresors. 

7.  fndrena  sdm  hi  drikshase  sam-^agm&na/^  abibhyush^l, 
mand(l(iti)  samana-varA'asa. 

7.  Mayest  thou^  (host  of  the  Maruts)  be  verily  seen^  coming 
together  with  Indra,  the  fearless :  you  are  both  happy-making, 
and  of  equal  splendour. 

7.  Wilson :  May  you  be  seen,  Maruts,  accompanied  by  the  undaunted  (Indra) ; 
both  rejoicing,  and  of  equal  splendour. 

BcDfey  :  So  lass  mit  Indra  denn  yereint,  dem  furchtlosen,  erblicken  dich,  bcide 
erfreu'na  und  glanzesgleich. 

Langlois :  Ayec  I'intr^pide  Indra,  (6  dieu),  on  te  yoit  accourir ;  tons  deux 
pleins  de  bonheur,  tons  deux  ^galement  resplendissants. 
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8.  AnavadyaiA  abhidyubhiA  makhaA  s&hasvat  arA;ati,  ganaiA 
indrasya  kamyaiA. 

8.  With  the  beloved  hosts  of  Indra,  with  the  blameless, 
heayenward-tending  (Maruts),  the  sacrificer^  cries  aloud. 

8.  Wilson :  This  rite  is  performed  in  adoration  of  the  powerful  Indra,  aloni^ 
with  the  irreproachable,  heavenward -tending,  and  amiable  bands  (of  the  Maruts). 

Benfey:  Durch  Indra*s  liebe  Schaaren,  die  untadligen,  himmelstUrmenden 
strahlt  das  Opfer  machtiglich. 

Langlois  :  Notre  sacrifice  confond,  dans  un  homage  aussi  empressc,  Indra  et  la 
troupe  (dcs  Marouts)  bien  faisante,  irr6prochable,  et  brillante  des  feux  (du  matin). 

9.  Xtah  pari-^rman  &  gahi  divdA  y&  roAran^t  ddhi,  sam  asmin 
rin^ate  giraA. 

9.  From  yonder,  o  traveller  (Tndra),  come  hither,  or  down 
from  the  light  of  heaven ;  ^  the  singers  all  yearn  for  thee ; — 

9.  Wilson :  Therefore,  circumambient  (troop  of  Maruts),  come  hither,  whether 
from  the  region  of  the  sky,  or  from  the  solar  sphere ;  for,  in  this  rite,  (the  priest) 
fully  recites  your  praises. 

Benfey :  Yon  hier,  oder  yom  Himmel  komm  ob  dem  ^ther,  Umkreisender !  zu 
dir  streben  die  Licder  all. 

Langlois  :  (Dieux  des  vents),  qui  parcours  le  monde,  Tiens  vers  nous,  ou  de  ton 
s^jours  habituel,  ou  de  la  demeure  celeste  de  la  lumi^re ;  notre  voix  aujourd'hui 
t'appelle. 

10.  It&h  v&  satim  imahe  divdA  v&  pSrthiv^t  &dhi,  indram 
mah^  vd  T&gasah. 

10  Or  we  ask  Indra  for  help  from  here,  from  heaven,  above 
the  earth,  or  from  the  great  sky. 

10.  Wilson :  We  invoke  Indra, — whether  he  come  from  this  earthly  region,  or 
from  the  heaven  above,  or  from  the  vast  firmament, — that  he  may  give  (us)  wealth. 

Benfey :  Von  hier,  oder  vom  Himmel  ob  der  Erde  begehren  Spcnde  wir,  oder, 
Indra !  aus  weitcr  Luft. 

Langlois :  Nous  invoqnons  aussi  la  liberality  d' Indra ;  (qu'il  nous  entendc), 
soit  d'ici*bas,  soit  de  I'air  qui  enveloppe  la  terre,  soit  du  vaste  scjour  de  la  lumilre. 

Commentary. 

Verse  1,  note  1.  This  hymn  begins  with  a  somewhat  abrupt 
description  of  a  sunrise.  Indra  is  taken  as  the  god  of  the 
bright  day,  whose  steed  is  the  sun,  and  whose  companions  the 
Maruts,  or  the  storm-gods.  Arusha,  meaning  originally  red, 
is  used  as  a  proper  name  of  the  horse  or  of  the  rising  sun, 
though  it  occurs  more  frequently  as  the  name  of  the  red 
horses  or  flames  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  and  also  of  the 
morning  light.  In  our  passage,  Arusha,  used  as  a  kind  of  sub- 
stantive, has  taken  bradhnd  as  an  adjective, — ^bradhna  meaning, 
as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  bright  in  general,  though,  as  it  is 
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especially  applied  to  the  Soma-juioe,  perhaps  bright-brown  or 
yellow.  Karnes  of  colour  are  difficult  to  translate  from  one 
language  into  another^  for  their  shades  vary,  and  withdraw 
themselyes  from  sharp  definition.  We  shall  meet  this  diffi- 
culty again  and  again  in  the  Yeda. 

The  following  passages  will  illustrate  the  principal  mean- 
ings of  arush&y  and  justify  the  translation  here  adopted : — 

Ancska  as  an  Adjective. 

• 

Arusha  is  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  red : 

yii.  97>  6.  T&m  sagmSbaA  arushSsaA  a«y&A  brihasp&tim  saha- 
Y&haA  yahanti, — n&bhaA  n&  r&pfim  arush&m  y&sd.n&A. 

PowerM  red  horses,  drawing  together  draw  him,  Brihaspati : 
horses  clothed  in  red  colour  like  the  sky. 

iii.  1,  4.  /Svet&m  ^a^&n&m  arush&m  mahitvS. 

Agni,  the  white,  when  bom ;  the  red,  by  growth. 

iii.  15,  3.  Krishnibu  agne  arushaA  yi  bh^i. 

Shine,  o  Agni,  red  among  the  dark  ones. 

iii.  31,  21.  Antdr  (iti)  krishnSn  arushaiA  dhSmabhiA  g&t. 

He  (Indra)  went  among  the  dark  ones  with  his  red  com- 
panions. 

iy.  15,  6.  Arushdm  tl&  div&A  si^um. 

Like  the  red  child  of  heayen,  i.e.  like  the  sun.     One  might 
also  translate,  like  Arusha  (i.e.  the  sun),  the  child  of  heayen. 

y.  47,  3.  Arush&A  suparwiA. 

The  red  (the  sun)  with  beautiful  wings. 

yi.  27,  7.  Ydsya  g^yau  arushSC. 

He  (Indra)  whose  two  cows  are  red. 

vii.  75, 6.  Pr&ti  dyut&nSCm  arush&aA  ksvkh  Jdiv'&h  admran 
ush&sam  y&hantaA. 

The  red  horses,  the  beautiful,  are  seen  bringing  to  us  the 
bright  dawn. 

y.  43,  12.  Hiranya-yamam  arusham  sapema. 

Let  us  worship  the  gold-coloured,  the  red,  i.e.  Brihaspati 
(the  fire). 

i.  118, 5.  P&ri  y&m  ks^Ui  y&pushaA  patang^  y&yaA  yahantu 
arushSA  abliike. 
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May  the  winged  beautiful  horses^  may  the  red  birds  bring 
you  (the  A^vins)  back  near  to  us. 

iy.  43.  6.  GhnnS  v&yaA  ormhSseA  p4ri  gman. 

The  red  birds  (of  the  Asvins)  came  back  by  day. 

▼.  73,  5.  Pari  yftm  arushStA  yayaA  ghrinS  varante  &-t&paA. 

The  red  birds  shield  you  (the  A^yins)  around  by  day  from 
the  heat. 

i.  36, 9.  Yi  dhfim&m  ague  arush&m  sri^a. 

Send  off,  o  Agni,  the  red  smoke. 

TiL  3,  3.  Akkha  iyKm  arush&A  dhtim&A  eti. 

The  red  smoke  goes  up  to  the  sky. 

yii.  16,  3.  Ift  dhiimSsaA  arushSsaA  diyi-spri«aA. 

The  clouds  of  red  smoke  went  up  touching  the  sky. 

X.  45,  7.  f yarti  dhflmam  arush4m. 

He  (Agni)  rouses  the  red  smoke. 

i.  141,  8.  DySm  angebhiA  arush^bhiA  lyate. 

He  (Agni)  goes  to  the  sky  with  his  red  limbs. 

iL  2,  8.  8&A  idh&n&A  ush&saA  rSCmy&A  &nu  svaA  n&  dldet 
arush^na  bh&nun&. 

He  (Agni)  lit  after  the  lovely  dawns,  shone  like  the  sky 
with  his  red  splendour. 

iii.  29,  6.  AavaA  nk  yk^  arush&A. 

Like  a  stallion,  a  red  one  (o  Agni). 

iy.  58,  7.  Arush&A  n&  \kffY  i&shtkkk  bhinddn. 

Like  a  red  stallion,  breaking  the  bounds. 

i.  114,  5.  Diy^A  yaraham  arush&m. 

Him  (Eudra)  the  boar  of  the  sky,  the  red. 

y.  59,  5.  A^y&A-iya  (t  arushSbaA. 

Like  red  horses,  o  Maruts. 

y.  12,  2.  i^itam  sap&mi  arush&sya  vrishnaA. 

I  follow  the  law  of  the  red  hero  (Agni).    The  meaning 
here  assigned  to  ynshan  will  be  explained  hereafter,  page  213. 

y.  12,  6.  i^it&m  s&A  p&ti  arush4sya  yrfshnaA. 

He  obseryes  the  law  of  the  red  hero  (Agni). 

yi.  8, 1.  Priksh&sya  yrishtiaA  arush&eya  nu  s&haA  pr&  yoiam. 

I  celebrate  the  power  of  the  quick  red  hero  (Agni  Vai«y&- 
nara). 

yi.  48,  6.  /Sy&ySsu  arushiA  yrish&. 
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In  the  dark  (nights)  the  red  hero  (Agni). 

iii.  7y  5.  &&ndnti  vrish/iaA  arush&sya  ^^vam. 

They  know  the  treasure  of  the  red  hero  (of  Agni). 

In  one  passage  vrishan  arushd  is  intended  for  fire  in  the 
shape  of  lightning. 

X.  89,  9.  Ni  amitreshu  yadh&m  indra  tumram  vrishan 
vrish&nam  arushdm  ^isihi. 

Whet,  o  strong  Indra,  the  heavy  weapon,  the  red  lightning, 
against  thy  enemies. 

X.  43,  9.  Mi  gkyoikm.  para^uA  ^6tish&  sahd — vi  ro/^atam 
arush&A  bh&nun^  sxildh. 

May  the  axe  (the  thunderbolt)  appear  with  the  light — 
may  the  red  one  blaze  forth,  bright  with  splendour. 

X.  1,  6.  ArushdA  gkiiJi  pad6  ilkykh. 

Agni,  born  red  in  the  place  of  the  altar. 

vi.  3,  6.  N&ktam  j&h  im  arush&A  y&h  div&. 

He  (Agni)  who  is  red  by  night  and  by  day. 

vi.  49,  2.  DivaA  «iaum  sdhasaA  s&num  agnim  ya^&sya 
k^tum  arusham  yS^/adhyai. 

To  worship  Agni,  the  child  of  the  sky,  the  son  of  strength, 
the  red  light  of  the  sacrifice. 

vi.  49,  3.  Arushasya  duhitarsL. 

The  two  daughters  of  the  red,  Le.  night  and  day. 

Here  arusha  points  back  to  the  preceding  verse,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  an  adjective. 

X.  20,  9.  Krish^^dA  ^vetdA  arushaA  ysLmaA  asya  bradhnaA 
n^rraA  ut&  sonah. 

His  (Agni's)  path  is  black,  white,  red,  bright,  reddish,  and 
yellow. 

Here  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  all  the  colours  distinct. 

Arusha  is  frequently  applied  to  Soma,  particularly  in  the 
9th  Ma/«fl?ala.     There  we  read : 

ix.  8,  6.  ArushaA  hdriA. 

ix.  71,  7.  ArushaA  diva/*  kaviA  vrlsh&. 

ix.  74,  1.  YigX  arush&A. 

ix.  82,  1.  ArushdA  vrisha  h&rih. 

ix.  89,  3.  Harim  arush&m. 

ix.  Ill,  1.  Arush^*  h&ri^.     See  also  ix.  25,  5 ;  61,  21.     In 
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ix.  72,  1,  arushd  seems  used  as  a  substantive  in  the  sense  of 
red  horse. 

There  are  some  passages  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  arush& 
should  be  taken  as  an  adjective  or  as  a  substantive.  Thus  we 
read: 

vii.  71,  1.  Apa  sv4suA  ush&saA  n&k  ^htte  rinakti  krishnt% 
arush&ya  p&nth&m. 

The  night  retires  from  her  sister,  the  dawn ;  the  dark  one 
yields  the  path  to  the  red. 

Here  the  most  natural  explanation  would  be  to  take  arush& 
as  a  name  of  the  sun.  For  though  arush&  by  itself  does  never 
exactly  mean  the  sun  in  the  Rig-veda,  it  comes  very  near  to 
it  in  passages  like  i.  6,  1.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
arushdya,  the  dative  masculine,  might  be  intended  for 
arush&yai,  the  dative  feminine,  and  then  it  would  be  the  red 
sister,  the  dawn,  in  opposition  to  the  dark  sister,  the  night. 

Arusha  as  a  Substantive. 

Arushd  is  used  as  a  substantive,  and  in  the  following 
senses : 

1.  The  one  red  horse  of  the  Sun,  the  two  or  more  red  horses 
of  Agni. 

i.  6,  1.  Yxmg&ati  bradhndm  arusham. 

They  yoke  the  bright  red-horse  (the  Sun). 

i.  94,  10.  Ydt  dyukth&A  arushS:  rohitd  rathe. 

When  thou  (Agni)  hast  yoked  the  ruddy  red-horses  to  the 
chariot. 

i.  146,  2.  Rihanti  ddhaA  arushSsaA  asya. 

His  (Agni's)  red-horses  lick  the  udder. 

ii.  10,  2.  SruyiCAagniA — havamme — «yilvS  ratham  vahataA 
rohitd  veL  utd  arush^. 

Mayest  thou,  Agni,  hear  my  call,  whether  the  two  black,  or 
the  two  ruddy,  or  the  two  red-horses  carry  you. 

Here  three  kinds  of  colours  are  distinguished,  and  an  inten- 
tional difference  is  made  between  rohita  and  arushd. 

iv.  2,  3.  Arush^  yugknUi. 

Agni  having  yoked  the  two  red-horses. 
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iv.  6, 9.  T&va  tyi  agne  haritaA — ^r6hitft8aA — arushSsaA  vrish- 
anaA. 

To  thee  (Agm)  belong  these  bays,  these  ruddj^  these  red- 
horseSy  the  stallions. 

Here^  again,  three  kinds  of  horses  are  distinguished — ^Harits, 
BohitaSy  and  Amshas. 

viii.  34,  17.  Ye  AgrKh  ySCta-ramhasaA  arush&aA  raghu- 
sy&daA. 

Here  arush&  may  be  the  subject  and  the  rest  adjectiyes ; 
but  it  is  possible,  too,  to  take  all  the  words  as  adjectiyes,  re- 
ferring them  to  Sisvi  in  the  next  yerse.  The  fact  that  ri^ra 
likewise  expresses  a  peculiar  red  colour  is  no  objection,  as 
may  be  seen  from  i.  6,  1 ;  94,  10. 

yii.  16,  2.  S&h  yo^ate  arushSC  yi^y&-bho^as&. 

He  (Agni)  yokes  the  two  all-nourishing  red-horses. 

yii.  42,  2.  Yunkshy& — ^haritaA  rohitaA  ka  jq  y&  s&dman 

Yoke  (o  Agni)  the  bays,  and  the  ruddy  horses,  or  the  red- 
horses  which  are  in  thy  stable. 

2.  The  cloud,  represented  as  the  enemy  of  Indra,  as  re- 
taining like  Vritra,  the  waters  which  Indra  and  the  Maruts 
wish  to  liberate. 

i.  35,  5.  Ut&  arush&sya  vi  syanti  dhar&A. 

(When  you  go  to  the  battle,  o  Maruts),  the  streams  of  the 
red  enemy  flow  off. 

y.  56,  7.  TJtd  syaA  \kgi  arushaA. 

This  strong  red-horse, — meant  for  the  cloud,  as  it  would 
seem ;  but  possibly,  too,  for  one  of  the  horses  of  the  Maruts. 

Arushi  as  an  Adjective. 

Arushi,  like  arushd,  is  used  as  an  adjective,  in  the  same 
sense  as  arusha,  ue.  red  : 

i.  71,  1.  /SySCvim  &rushlm — ushdsam. 

The  dark,  the  red  dawn  {Le,  the  gloaming  or  the  twilight). 

iii.  55,  11.  8y^\\  A;a  y&t  arushi  A'a  svasarau. 

The  dark  and  the  red  sisters. 

i.  92,  1  and  2.  G^vaA  arushtA  and  drushiA  g^A. 

The  red  cows  of  the  dawn. 
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i.  92,  2.  Ru^antam  bh&num  &ru8hiA  bsistsjvlA. 

The  red  dawns  obtained  bright  splendour.  Here  ush&saiiy 
the  dawns,  occurs  in  the  same  line,  so  that  we  may  take 
&rushtA  as  an  adjective,  referring  to  the  dawns,  and  not  as  a 
substantive,  as  a  name  of  the  cows. 

i.  30,  21.  Asve  nfi  ^tre  arushi. 

Thou  bright,  red  dawn,  thou,  like  a  mare.  Here,  too,  the 
vocative  arushi  is  to  be  taken  as  an  adjective. 

The  same  in  iv.  52,  2. 

A^&-iva  AitriC  &rushl  m&tiC  gav&m  ritiCvarl  sUshi  abhftt 
a^inoA  ushSA. 

The  dawn,  bright  and  red,  like  a  mare,  the  mother  of  the 
cows  (days),  the  never-failing,  she  became  the  friend  of  the 
Amns. 

X.  5,  5.  Sapt&  svdsrir  irushlA. 

The  seven  red  sisters. 

Arushi  as  a  Substantive. 

If  used  as  a  substantive,  drushi  seems  to  mean  the  dawn. 
It  is  likewise  used  as  a  name  of  the  horses  of  Agni,  Indra, 
and  Soma ;  also  as  a  name  for  a  mare. 

It  means  dawn  in  x.  8,  3,  though  the  text  points  here  so 
clearly  to  the  dawn,  and  the  very  name  of  dawn  is  mentioned 
so  immediately  after,  that  this  one  passage  seems  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  use  of  drushi  as  a  recognized  name  of 
the  dawn. 

Arushi  means  the  horses  of  Agni,  in  i.  14,  12  :  yukshvA  hi 
&rushiA  rdthe  haritaA  deva  rohitaA. 

Yoke,  o  god  (Agni),  the  red  horses  to  the  chariot,  the  bays, 
the  ruddy. 

i.  72,  10.  Prd  mk\h  ague  drushtA  a^4nan. 

They  knew  the  red  horses,  Agni,  coming  down. 

In  viii.  69,  5,  drushi  refers  to  the  horses  of  Indra,  whether 
as  a  noun  or  an  adjective,  is  somewhat  doubtful : 

A  harayaA  sasri^^  drushiA. 

The  bay  horses  were  let  loose,  the  red  horses ;  or,  possibly, 
thy  bright  red-horses  were  let  loose. 

Soma,  as  we  saw,  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  arush&A  h&riA. 
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In  ix.  Ill,  2,  tndhKtuhhih  iruahiVhih  seems  to  refer  to 
the  same  red  horses  of  Soma,  though  this  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  passages  where  Srushi  means  simply  a  mare,  without 
any  reference  to  colour,  are  viii.  68,  18,  and  viii.  55,  3. 

Vrishan. 

As  some  of  the  meanings  assigned  to  Arushd  are  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  exact  signification  of  vrishan  when  joined 
with  arusha,it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  real  import  of  that  word.  In  vrishan  we  have  one  of  those 
words  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  accurately.  It 
occurs  over  and  over  again  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  if  we  once 
know  the  various  ideas  which  it  either  expresses  or  implies,  we 
have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  its  import  in  a  vague  and 
general  way,  though  we  look  in  vain  for  corresponding  terms  in 
any  modem  language.  In  the  Veda,  and  in  ancient  languages 
generally,  one  and  the  same  word  is  frequently  made  to  do 
service  for  many.  Words  retain  their  general  meaning, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  evidently  used  with  a 
definite  purpose.  This  is  not  only  a  peculiar  phase  of  lan- 
guage, but  a  peculiar  phase  of  thought,  and  as  to  us  this 
phase  has  become  strange  and  unreal,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
transport  ourselves  back  into  it,  still  more  to  translate  the 
pregnant  terms  of  the  Vedic  poets  into  the  definite  languages 
which  we  have  to  use.  Let  us  imagine  a  state  of  thought  and 
speech  in  which  virtics  still  meant  manliness,  though  it  might 
also  be  applied  to  the  virtue  of  a  woman ;  or  let  us  try  to  speak 
and  think  a  language  which  expressed  the  bright  and  the 
divine,  the  brilliant  and  the  beautiful,  the  straight  and  the 
right,  the  bull  and  the  hero,  the  shepherd  and  the  king  by 
the  same  terms,  and  we  shall  see  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
translate  such  terms  without  losing  either  the  key  note  that 
was  still  sounding,  or  the  harmonies  which  were  set  vibrating 
by  it  in  the  minds  of  the  poets  and  their  listeners. 

Vrishan,  being  derived  from  a  root  vrish,  spargere,  meant 
no  doubt  originally  the  male,  whether  applied  to  animals  or 
men.  In  this  sense  vrishan  occurs  frequently  in  the  Veda, 
either  as  determining  the  sex  of  the  animal  which  is  mentioned. 
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or  as  standing  by  itself  and  meaning  the  male.  In  either 
case^  however,  it  implies  the  idea  of  strength  and  eminence, 
which  we  lose  whether  we  translate  it  by  man  or  male. 

Thus  ^a  is  horse,  but  vii.  69,  1,  we  read : 

A  v&m  r&thaA — vrlshabhiA  y&tu  &«TaiA. 

May  your  chariot  come  near  with  powerM  horses,  i.e.  with 
stallions. 

The  H&ris,  the  horses  of  Indra,  are  freqtiently  called  vrishanft. 
.    i.  177, 1.  Yukt«  h&rl(iti)  vrishanl 

^e  bay  stallions  are  yoked. 

YrishabhaA,  though  itself  originally  meaning  the  male 
animal,  had  become  fixed  as  the  name  of  the  bull,  and  in  this 
process  it  had  lost  so  much  of  its  etymological  import  that 
the  Yedic  poet  did  not  hesitate  to  define  ynshabh&  itself  by 
the  addition  of  v/ishan.    Thus  we  find,  viii.  93,  7 : 

S&h  yrish&  vrishabh&A  bhuyat. 

Maj  he  (Indra)  be  a  strong  bull. 

i.  54,  2.  Vrishi  yrisha-ty«  ynshabh&A. 

Indra  by  his  strength  a  strong  buU ;  but,  literally,  Indra  by 
his  manliness  a  male  bull. 

Eyen  yrishabhd  loses  again  its  definite  meaning ;  and  as 
buU  in  bull-calf  means  simply  male,  or  in  bull-trout,  large, 
so  ynshabha  is  added  to  atya,  horse,  to  conyey  the  meaning 
of  large  or  powerful. 

i.  177,  2.  Ye  te  yrishawaA  yrishabhibaA  indra — &tyftA. 

Thy  strong  and  powerM  horses ;  literally,  thy  male  bull- 
horses. 

When  yrishan  and  yrishabh&  are  used  as  adjectiyes,  for 
instance  with  3ushma,  strength,  they  hardly  differ  in  meaning : 

vi.  19,  8.  X  nah  bhara  yrishanam  stishmam  indra. 

Bring  to  us  thy  manly  strength,  o  Indra. 

And  in  the  next  yerse  : 

yi.  19,  9.  A  te  sushmaA  yrishabh&A  etu. 

May  thy  manly  strength  come  near. 

Y&msaga,  too,  which  is  clearly  the  name  for  buU,  is  defined 
by  yrishan,  i.  7,  8. 

Yrishft  y(ith&-iya  y&msagaA. 

As  the  strong  bull  scares  the  herds. 

TOL.  III. — [nBW  series.]  \^ 
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The  same  tipplies  to  yariiha,  which  though  by  itself  mean- 
ing boar,  is  detennined  again  by  vrishan. 

X.  67,  7.  VrishabhiA  variOiaiA. 

With  strong  boars. 

In  iii.  2,  11,  we  read,  vrishi — ^nlbiadat  n&  simh&A. 

Bearing  like  a  male  lion. 

If  used  by  itself,  vrishan,  at  least  in  the  Big-veda,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  the  name  of  any  special  animal,  though 
in  later  Sanskrit  it  may  mean  bull  or  horse.  Thus  if  we 
read,  x.  43,  8,  yrishi  n&  kruddh&A,  we  can  only  translate  like 
an  angry  male,  though,  no  doubt,  like  a  wild  bull,  would  seem 
more  appropriate. 

i.  186, 5.  Yena  n&p&tam  apiCm  ^runiCma  manaA-^uvaA  vn^h- 
anaA  ydm  y&hanti. 

That  we  may  excite  the  son  of  the  water  (Agni),  whom  the 
males,  quick  as  thought,  carry  along. 

Here  the  males  are  no  doubt  the  horses  or  stallions  of  Agni. 
But,  though  this  follows  from  the  context,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  vrishan  by  itself  means  horse. 

If  used  by  itself  vrishan  most  frequently  means  man,  and 
chiefly  in  his  sexual  character.     Thus : 

i.  140,  6.  Vrish^-iva  p&tniA  abhi  eti  roruvat. 

Agni  comes  roaring  like  a  husband  to  his  wives. 

i.  179, 1.  Api  iim(iti)  nu  p&tniA  vrisha/iaA  ^agamyuA. 

Will  the  husbands  now  come  to  their  wives  ? 

a.  16,  8.  Sakrit  su  te  sumatibhiA — s&m  p&tnibhiA  n&  vri- 
shanaA  nasimahi. 

May  we  for  once  cling  firmly  to  thy  blessings,  as  husbands 
cling  to  their  wives. 

V.  47,  6.  Upa-praksh6  vrishanaA  modaman&A  div&h  path£ 
vadhvaA  yanti  iJckhsL. 

The  exulting  men  come  for  the  embrace  on  the  path  of 
heaven  towards  their  wives. 

In  one  or  two  passages  vrishan  would  seem  to  have  a  still 
more  definite  meaning,  particularly  in  the  formula  stiraA 
drisike  vrishawaA  ksL  pauwsye,  which  occurs  iv.  41, 6 ;  x.  92,  7. 
See  also  i.  179,  1. 

In  all  the  passages  which  we  have  hitherto  examined  vrishan 
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dearly  retamed  its  etymological  meaning,  though  even  then 
it  was  not  always  possible  to  translate  it  by  male. 

The  same  meaning  has  been  retained  in  other  languages 
in  which  this  word  can  be  traced.  Thus,  in  Zend,  arshan  is 
used  to  express  the  sex  of  animals  in  such  expressions  as 
aq>ah6  arshnd,  gen.  a  male  horse;  var&zahe  arshnd,  gen.  a 
male  boar ;  g^us  arshnd,  gen.  a  male  ox ;  but  likewise  in  the 
sense  of  man  or  hero,  as  arsha  huOTava,  the  hero  Hu^rava. 
In  Greek  we  find  apariv  and  apfniv  used  in  the  same  way  to 
distinguish  the  sex  of  animals,  as  apa-eve;  hnroi,  fiow  apaeva. 
In  Latin  the  same  word  may  be  recognised  in  the  proper 
name  Varro,  and  in  vdro  and  bdro. 

We  now  come  to  another  class  of  passages  in  which  vrishan 
is  clearly  intended  to  express  more  than  merely  the  masculine 
gender.  In  some  of  them  the  etymological  meaning  of  spar- 
yere,  to  pour  forth,  seems  to  come  out  again,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Indian  commentators  are  very  fond  of  explaining 
vrishan  by  giver  of  rain,  giver  of  good  gifts,  bounteous.  The 
first  of  these  meanings  may  indeed  be  admitted  in  certain 
passages,  but  the  others  are  more  than  doubtful. 

i  181,  8.  Vrisha  v&m  meghd^  may  be  translated,  your 
raining  cloud. 

i.  129,  3.  Dasm&A  hi  sma  vrisha^mm  pinvasi  tv&A;am. 

Thou  art  strong,  thou  fillest  the  rainy  skin,  i.e,  the  cloud. 

See  also  iv.  22,  6 ;  and  possibly  v.  83,  6. 

It  may  be  that,  when  applied  to  Soma  too,  vnshan  retained 
something  of  this  etymological  meaning,  that  it  meant  gush- 
ing forth,  poured  out,  though  in  many  places  it  is  impossible 
to  render  vrishan,  as  applied  to  Soma,  by  any  thing  but 
strong.  All  we  can  admit  is  that  vrishan,  if  translated  by 
strong,  means  also  strengthening  and  invigorating,  an  idea 
not  entirely  absent  even  in  our  expression,  a  strong  drink. 

i.  80,  2.  S^  t\k  amadat  vrisha  midsJi,  somaA — sutd^. 

This  strong  draught  inspirited  thee,  the  poured  out  Soma- 
juice. 

i.  91,  2.  Tv&m  vrish&  vrishatvebhiA. 

Thou,  Soma,  art  strong  by  strength. 

i.  175,  1.  Yrisha  te  vrishne  induh  v&^i  sahasra-sStamaA. 
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For  thee,  the  strong  one^  there  is  strong  drink,  powerful, 
omnipotent. 

In  the  ninth  Maiu&la,  specially  dedicated  to  the  praises  of 
Soma,  the  inspiriting  beverage  of  gods  and  men,  the  repetition 
of  yrishan,  as  applied  to  the  juice  and  to  the  god  who  drinks 
it,  is  constant.  Indo  vHshft  or  vrishft  indo  are  incessant  in- 
vocations, and  become  at  last  perfectly  meaningless. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  already  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Yeda,  viishan  had  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  epitheUm 
(frnanSf  and  that  in  order  to  understand  it  correctly,  we  must, 
as  much  as  possible,  forget  its  etymological  colouring,  and 
render  it  by  hero  or  strong.  Indra,  Agni,  the  Amns,  Yishnu, 
the  jRibhus  (iv.  35,  6),  all  are  vrishan,  which  means  no  longer 
male,  but  manly,  strong. 

In  the  following  passages  vrishan  is  thus  applied  to  Indra : 

i.  54,  2.  Y&A  dhrishnfin4  «4vas&  r6da8l(iti)  ubh^(iti)  vrish4 
vnshatvS  vrishabhfiA  ni-rin^&te. 

(Praise  Indra)  who  by  his  daring  strength  conquers  both 
heaven  and  earth,  a  bull,  strong  in  strength. 

i.  100,  1.  8&h  j&h  vrishfl,  vrishnyebhiA  s&m-ok&A  mah&A 
div&A  prithivySA  ka  oam-rKt  satin&-satv&  h&vyaA  bh&reshu 
marutv&n  n&h  bhavatu  indraA  dti. 

He  who  is  strong,  wedded  to  strength,  who  is  the  king  of 
the  great  sky  and  the  earth,  of  mighty  might,  to  be  invoked 
in  battles, — may  Indra  with  the  Maruts  come  to  our  help ! 

i.  16,  1.  A  tvfi,  vahantu  h&rayaA  vrisha/iam  soma-pitaye, 
indra  tvd.  sflra-A^kshasaA. 

May  the  bays  bring  thee  hither,  the  strong  one,  to  the  Soma- 
draught,  may  the  sunny-eyed  horses  (bring)  thee,  o  Indra. 

iv.  16,  20.  Ev&  it  indr&ya  vrishabhKya  vrishne  br&hma 
akarma  bhrigavaA  nk  r&tham. 

Thus  we  have  made  a  hymn  for  Indra,  the  strong  bull,  as 
the  Bhrigus  make  a  chariot. 

X.  153,  2.  Tv&m  vrishan  vrishfi,  It  asi. 

Thou,  o  hero,  art  indeed  a  hero ;  and  not,  Thou,  o  male,  art 
indeed  a  male ;  still  less.  Thou,  o  bull,  art  indeed  a  bull. 

i.  101,  1.  Avasy&vaA  vrfsha/tam  v&^ra-dakshi/»am  marut- 
vantam  sakhySya  hav&mahe. 
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Longing  for  help  we  call  as  our  friend  the  hero  who  wields 
ihe  thunderbolt,  who  is  accompanied  by  the  Maruts. 

yiiL  6,  14.  Ni  ^ushne  indra  dharnasim  y&yram  ^aghantha 
dasyayi,  yrishd.  hi  ugra  ^rinvish^. 

Thou,  o  Indra,  hast  struck  the  strong  thunderbolt  against 
/Sushna,  the  fiend ;  for,  terrible  one,  thou  art  called  hero ! 

viii.  6,  40.  Vavridh&n&A  upa  dy&vi  vrishA  va;^rl  aroravit, 
vritra-hSC  soma-p&t&maA. 

Qrowing  up  by  day,  the  hero  with  the  thunderbolt  has 
roared,  the  Vritra-killer,  the  great  Soma-drinker. 

Y.  35,  4.    Yrish^   hi    asi    rICdhase    ^a^nish^  vrishni    te 

8&VAh. 

Thou  (Indra)  art  ^  hero,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  bounteous ; 
in  thee,  the  hero,  there  is  might. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  last  stage  of  the  meaning  of 
vrishan  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  varshiyas  and 
v&rshish^^.  In  the  Yeda,  varshish^^  still  means  excellent, 
but  in  later  Sanskrit  it  is  considered  as  the  superlative  of 
Vf iddha,  old,  so  that  we  see  vrishan,  from  meaning  originally 
manly,  vigorous,  young,  assuming  in  the  end  the  meaning  of 
old.     (M.  M.  Sanskrit  Grammar,  §  252.) 

Yet  even  thus,  when  vrishan  means  simply  strong  or  hero, 
its  sexual  sense  is  not  always  forgotten,  and  it  breaks  out,  for 
instance,  in  such  passages  as  : 

i.  32,  7.  YrishwaA  vddhriA  pratimSnam  bubhiishan  puru- 
trS  vritr&A  asayat  vi-astaA. 

Yritra,  the  eunuch,  trying  to  be  like  unto  a  man  (like  unto 
Indra),  was  lying,  broken  in  many  pieces. 
.  The  next  passages  show  vrishan  as  applied  to  Agni : 

iii.  27,  15,  Yrishanam  tv&  vay&m  vrishan  vrlshawaA  s&m 
idhimahi. 

0,  strong  one,  let  us  the  strong  ones  light  thee,  the 
strong ! 

V.  1, 12.  AvoMma  kav&ye  m^dhyaya  Y&kah  vandSru  vrisha- 
bhSya  vrishne. 

We  have  spoken  an  adoring  speech  for  the  holy  poet,  for 
the  strong  bull  (Agni). 

Yishnu  is  called  vrishan,  i,  154,  3. 
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Pr4  yishnaye  9&sh&ni  etu  m&nma  giri-kshite  um-g&ySya 
vrishne. 

May  this  hymn  go  forth  to  Yishnu,  he  who  dwells  in  the 
mountain  (cloud),  who  strides  wide,  the  hero. 

Budra  is  called  vrishan  : 

ii.  34,  2.  Budr&A  y&t  TaA  marutaA  rukma-vakshasaA  yrish& 
&gam  pri«ny&A  dukre  (fdhani. 

When  Budra,  the  strong  man,  begat  you,  o  Maruts  with 
brilliant  chests,  in  the  bright  bosom  of  Pri^i. 

That  the  Maruts,  the  sons  of  Budra,  are  called  yrishan,  we 
]mye  seen  before,  and  shall  see  frequently  again  (i.  165,  1 ; 
ii.  33,  13 ;  vii.  56,  20 ;  21 ;  58,  6).  The  whole  company  of 
the  Maruts  is  called  yrishd.  gand^,  the  strong  or  manly  host, 
ue.  the  host  of  the  Maruts,  without  any  further  qualification. 

Here  lies,  indeed,  the  chief  difficulty  which  is  raised  by  the 
common  use  of  vrishan  in  the  Yeda,  that  when  it  occurs  by 
itself,  it  often  remains  doubtful  who  is  meant  by  it,  Indra,  or 
Soma,  or  the  Maruts,  or  some  other  deity.  We  shall  examine 
a  few  of  these  passages,  and  first  some  where  yrishan  refers 
to  Indra: 

iy.  30,  10.  Apa  ushKh  &nasaA  sarat  s&m-pish^at  &ha  bibhyu- 
shi,  ni  y&t  sim  ^isn&that  yrishd,. 

TJshas  went  away  from  her  broken  chariot,  fearing  lest  the 
hero  should  do  her  yiolence. 

Here  yrishan  is  clearly  meant  for  Indra,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  preceding  yerse,  was  trying  to  conquer  Ushas,  as 
Apollo  did  with  Daphne ;  and  it  should  be  obseryed  that  the 
word  itself,  by  which  Indra  is  here  designated,  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances. 

i.  103,  6.  Bhtfri-karmane  yrishabhSya  yrishwe  satyd-sush- 
m&ya  sunay&ma  s6mam,  ykh  &-dritya  paripantht-iva  sVmh 
dya^anaA  yi-bhd^an  ^ti  yedaA. 

Let  us  pour  out  the  Soma  for  the  strong  bull,  the  performer 
of  many  exploits,  whose  strength  is  true,  the  hero  who,  watch- 
ing like  a  foot-pad,  comes  to  us  dividing  the  wealth  of  the 
infidel. 

Here  it  is  clear  again  from  the  context  that  Indra  only  can 
be  meant 
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But  in  other  passages  this  is  more  doubtful : 

iii  6I9  7.  iZit&sya  budhn^  ush&s&m  ishany&n  Yfish&  mahf 
(iti)  r6dasi  (iti)  K  yive^a. 

The  hero  in  the  depth  of  the  heaven,  yearning  for  the 
dawns,  has  entered  the  great  sky  and  the  earth. 

The  hero  who  yearns  for  the  dawns,  is  generally  Indra ; 
here,  however,  considering  that  Agni  is  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  verse,  it  is  more  likely  that  this  god,  as  the  light 
of  the  morning,  may  have  been  meant  by  the  poet.  That 
Agni,  too,  may  be  called  vHshan,  without  any  other  epithet 
to  show  that  he  is  meant  rather  than  any  other  god,  is  dear 
from  such  passages  as : 

vi.  3,  7.  Yrishd.  ruksh&A  oshadhlshu  niinot. 

He  the  wild  hero  shouted  among  the  plants. 

In  vii.  60,  9,  vrishanau,  the  dual,  is  meant  for  Mitra  and 
Yamna ;  in  the  next  verse,  vrishanaA,  the  plural,  must  mean 
the  same  gods  and  their  companions. 

That  Soma  is  called  simply  vnshan,  not  only  in  the  ninth 
MaiM&la,  but  elsewhere,  too,  we  see  from  such  passages,  as : 

iii.  43,  7.  f ndra  piba  vrisha-dhfttasya  vrishnaA  (K  y&m  te 
fjenih  usat^  ^abhSra),  y&sya  m&de  A;yav&yasi  pr&  knahffh 
y&sya  m&de  &pa  gotriC  vavartha. 

Indra  drink  of  the  male  (the  strong  Soma),  bruised  by  the 
males  (the  heavy  stones),  inspirited  by  whom  thou  makest  the 
people  fall  down,  inspirited  by  whom  thou  hast  opened  the  stables. 

Here  S&yana,  too,  sees  rightly  that  the  male  bruised  by  the 
males  is  the  Soma-plant,  which,  in  order  to  yield  the  intoxi- 
cating juice,  has  to  be  bruised  by  stones,  which  stones  are 
again  likened  to  two  males.  But  unless  the  words,  enclosed 
in  brackets,  had  stood  in  the  text,  words  which  clearly  point 
to  Soma,  I  doubt  whether  S&yana  would  have  so  readily  ad- 
mitted the  definite  meaning  of  vrishan  as  Soma. 

i.  109,  3.  M&  khedma,  ramiih  iti  nlCdham&n&A  pitrtnlCm  ^- 
tt%  ajm-ykkkhamknih,  indr&gnibhy&m  k&m  vrishana^  madanti 
i&  hi  ddri  (iti)  dhish&nfty&A  up&-sthe. 

We  pray,  let  us  not  break  the  cords  (which  by  means  of 
the  sacrifices  ofiered  by  each  generation  of  our  forefathers 
unite  us  with  the  gods) ;  we  strive  after  the  powers  of  our 
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fathers.    The  Somas  rejoice  for  Indra  and  Agni ;  here  are 
the  two  stones  in  the  lap  of  the  vessel. 

First,  as  to  the  construction,  the  fact  that  participles  are 
thus  used  as  finite  verbs,  and  particularly  when  the  subject 
changes  in  the  next  sentence,  is  proved  by  other  passages, 
such  as  ii.  11,  4.  The  sense  is  that  the  new  generation  does 
not  break  the  sacrificial  succession,  but  offers  Sonut,  like  their 
fathers.  The  Soma  plants  are  ready,  and,  when  pressed  by 
two  stones,  their  juioe  flows  into  tho  Soma-vesseL  There  may 
be  a  daubk  entendre  which  Sanskrit  scholars  will  easily  p^- 
oeive. 

When  vrishan  is  thus  used  by  itself,  we  must  be  chiefly 
g^ded  by  the  adjectives  or  other  indications  before  we  deter- 
mine on  the  most  plausible  translation.     Thus  we  read : 

i.  55,  4.  Stih  it  v&ne  namasyubhiA  vaAiasyate  kICru  y&^eshu 
prabruvftn&A  indiiy&m,  vrish&  khijuinh  bbavati  haryat^ 
vrish&  ksh^mena  dh6n&m  magh&v&  y&t  invati. 

In  the  first  verse  the  subject  is  clearly  Indra :  ^'  He  akme  is 
praised  by  worshippers  in  the  forest,  he  who  shows  forth 
among  men  his  &ir  power. '^  But  who  is  meant  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  verse  P  Even  S&yana  is  doubtful.  He  traijis- 
lates  first:  ''the  bounteous  excites  the  man  who  wishes  to 
sacrifice ;  when  the  sacrificer,  the  rich,  by  the  protection  of 
Indra,  stirs  up  his  voice.''  But  he  allows  an  optional  trans- 
lation for  the  last  sentences :  ''  when  the  powerful  male, 
Indra,  by  his  enduring  mind  reaches  the  praise  offered  by 
the  sacrificer." 

According  to  these  suggestions,  Wilson  translated :  ^  He 
(Indra)  is  the  grantor  of  their  wishes  (to  those  who  solicit 
him) ;  he  is  the  encourager  of  those  who  desire  to  worship 
(him),  when  the  wealthy  offerer  of  oblations,  enjoying  his 
protection,  recites  his  praise." 

Benfey:  "The  bull  becomes  friendly,  the  bull  becomes 
desirable,  when  the  sacrificer  kindly  advances  praise." 

Langlois:  "When  the  noble  Maghavan  receives  the  hom- 
age of  our  hymns,  his  heart  is  flattered,  and  he  responds  to 
the  wishes  of  his  servant  by  his  gifts." 

As  &r  as  I  know,  the  adjective  kh&ndxL  does  not  occur 
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ggaiiiy  and  cm  therefore  giye  las  no  hint.  But  haiyat&A, 
whkh  is  applied  to  yrishan  in  our  yerse,  is  the  standing 
epithet  of  Soma.  It  means  delicions^  and  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  the  ninth  MamAda.  It  is  likewise  applied  to  Agni, 
P&shan,  the  Haris^  the  thuiMlerbQlt,  but  wherever  it  occurs 
our  first  thought  is  of  Soma^  Thus,  without  quoting  from 
ihe  Soma-MaiM&la,  we  lead^  x.  96,  1,  haryat&m  m4dam,  the 
delicious  draught,  i,e.  Soma. 

X.  96,  9.  PityK  m^idasya  haryat&sya  &ndhasah,  means, 
having  drunk  of  the  draught  of  the  delicious  Soma. 

viii.  72, 18.  Pad&m  haryat^ya  nidh&nyam,  means  the  place 
where  the  delicious  Soma  resides. 

iii.  44, 1.  Haryat^  somaA. 

Delicious  Soma. 

iL  21, 1.  Bhara  indrftya  somam  ya^atKya  haryat&m. 

Bring  delicious  Soma  for  the  holy  Indra. 

i.  130,  2.  M6d&ya  haryatSya  te  tuvish^m&ya  dhiCyaae. 

That  thou  mayest  drink  the  delicious  ai>d  most  powerful 
draught,  i^.  the  Soma. 

If,  tbcQ,  we  know  that  vrishan  by  itself  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  Soma,  haryat&A  vrishan  can  hardly  be  atiything  else,  imd 
we  may  therefore  translate  the  second  line  of  i.  56,  5,  **  the 
strong  Soma  is  pleasing,  the  strong  Soma  is  delicious  when 
the  sacrificer  safely  brings  the  cow.'^ 

That  Indra  was  thirsting  for  Soma  had  been  said  in  the 
second  verse,  and  he  is  again  called  the  Soma-drinker  in  the 
seventh  verse.  The  bringing  of  the  cow  alludes  to  the  often 
mentioned  mixture  with  milk  which  the  Soma  undergoes  be- 
fore it  is  offered. 

That  the  Maruts  are  called  vrishan,  without  further  ex- 
planations, will  appear  from  the  following  passages : — 

i.  85,  12.  Rayim  naA  dhatta  vrishanaA  su-viram. 

Give  us  wealth,  ye  heroes,  consisting  of  strong  men. 

viii.  96,  14.  fshy&mi  vaA  vnshanaA  yudhyata  fi^au. 

I  wish  for  you,  heroes  (Maruts),  fight  in  the  race ! 

In  all  the  passages  which  we  have  hitherto  examined, 
vrishan  was  always  applied  to  living  beings,  whether  animals, 
men,  or  gods.    But  as,  in  Greek,  apfyqv  means  at  last  simply 
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strong,  and  is  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  crash  of  the  sea 
KTviro^  ap<nfv  irovrov,  so  in  the  Yeda  vrishan  is  applied  to  the 
roaring  of  the  storms  and  similar  objects. 

V.  87,  5.  SvanfiA  vrishi. 

Your  powerful  sound  (o  Maruts). 

X.  47, 1.  6^agribhm&  te  d&kshinam  indra  h&stam  vasu-ydvaA 
vasu-pate  y&sdn&m,  Yidm&  hi  ty&  g6-patim  ^(tra  gon&m  asmd- 
bhyam  Adtr&m  vrishnam  rayim  d&A. 

We  have  taken  thy  right  hand,  o  Indra,  wishing  for  trea- 
sures, treasurer  of  treasures,  for  we  know  thee,  o  hero,  to  be 
the  lord  of  cattle ;  give  us  bright  and  strong  wealth. 

Should  kitr&  here  refer  to  treasures,  and  vrishan  to  cattle  P 

X.  89,  9.  "Ni  &mitreshu  vadh&m  indra  tumram  vrishan 
vrish&nam  arush&m  «i«ihi. 

Whet,  o  hero,  thy  heavy  strong,  red  weapon,  against  the 
enemies. 

The  long  &  in  vrish&nam  is  certainly  startling,  but  it 
occurs  once  more,  ix.  34,  3,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  accusative  of  vrishan.  Roth  takes  vrishan  here  in 
the  sense  of  bull  {8.v,  tumra),  but  he  does  not  translate  the 
whole  passage. 

iii.  29,  9.  Krin6ta  dh{im&m  vrishanam  sakh&ya^. 

Make  a  mighty  smoke,  o  Mends ! 

Strength  itself  is  called  vrishan,  if  I  am  right  in  translating 
the  phrase  vrishanam  sushmam  by  manly  strength.    It  occurs 

iv.  24,  7.  T&smin  dadhat  vrishanam  sushmam  indra^. 

May  Indra  give  to  him  manly  strength. 

vi.  19,  8.  A  naA  bhara  vrishanam  sushmam  indra. 

Bring  to  us,  o  Indra,  manly  strength. 

vii.  24,  4.  Asm6  (iti)  d&dhat  vrishanam  «ushmam  indra. 

Giving  to  us,  o  Indra,  manly  strength. 

See  also  vi.  19,  9.  SushmaA  vrishabb&A,  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

This  constant  play  on  the  word  vrishan,  which  we  have 
observed  in  the  passages  hitherto  examined,  and  which  give 
by  no  means  a  full  idea  of  the  real  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  Yeda,  has  evidently  had  its  influence  on  the  Yedic 
Rislus,  who  occasionally  seem  to  delight  in  the  most  silly  and 
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unmeaning  repetitions  of  this  word,  and  its  componnds  and 
deriTatives.  Here  no  language  can  supply  any  adequate  trans- 
lation; for  though  we  may  translate  words  which  express 
thoughts,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  render  mere  idle  play 
with  words.     I  shall  give  a  few  instances : 

L  177,  3.  A  tish^^a  ratham  vrishanam  vrishd.  te  sut&A  somaA 
p&ri-sikt&  m&dhiini,  yuktviC  vrishabhy&m  vrishabha  kshitinSm 
h&ribhy&m  y&hi  pra-y&t&  upa  madrik. 

Mount  the  strong  car,  the  strong  Soma  is  poured  out  for  thee, 
sweets  are  sprinkled  round ;  come  down  towards  us,  thou  bull 
of  men,  with  the  strong  bays,  having  yoked  them. 

But  this  is  nothing  yet  compared  to  other  passages,  when 
the  poet  cannot  get  enough  of  vrishan  and  vrishabhas. 

ii  16,  6.  Vrishft  te  vfi^raA  ut&  te  vrishft  r&thaA  vrishan& 
h&ri(iti)  vrishabhICni  i^jrudhll,  vrishnah  m&dasya  vrishabha 
tv&m  iaishe  indra  somasya  vnshabh4sya  t/ipnuhi. 

Thy  thunderbolt  is  strong,  and  thy  car  is  strong,  strong 
are  the  bays,  the  weapons  are  powerful,  thou,  bull,  art  lord  of 
the  strong  draught,  Indra  rejoice  in  the  powerful  Soma ! 

V.  36,  5.  Vrishfl,  tva  vrishanam  vardhatu  dyauA  vriabft  vn- 
shabhy&m  vahase  h&ribhy&m,  B&h  nsJi  vrish&  vrisha-rathaA 
su-npra  vrisha-krato  (iti)  vrishft  vajrin  bh&re  dh&A. 

May  the  strong  sky  increase  thee,  the  strong ;  a  strong  one 
thou  art,  carried  by  two  strong  bays ;  do  thou  who  art  strong, 
with  a  strong  car,  o  thou  of  strong  might,  strong  holder  of  the 
thunderbolt,  keep  us  in  battle ! 

V.  40,  2-3.  Vrishft  grJCvft  vrishft  m&i&h  vrishft  86maA  ay&m 
sut&A,  vrishan  indra  vrishabhiA  vritra-hantama,  vrish&  tv&  vri- 
shanam huve. 

The  stone  is  strong,  the  draught  is  strong,  this  Soma  that 
has  been  poured  out  is  strong,  o  thou  strong  Indra,  who  killest 
Vritra  with  the  strong  ones  (the  Maruts),  I,  the  strong,  call 
thee,  the  strong. 

viii.  13,  31-33.  Vrishft  ay&m  indra  te  r&thaA  ut6({ti)  te 
vrishand.  h&ri(iti),  vrish&  tv4m  ^ta-krato(iti)  vrishft  hkvah. 
Yrishft  gr&vk  vrishft  m&daA  vrish&  somaA  ay&m  sut&A,  vrishft 
jeign&h  y&m  invasi  vrishft  h&va^.  VrishA  tv&  vrishanam  huve 
v&^rin  Aitr^hiA  {LtibhiA,  vav&ntha  hi  pr&ti-stutim  vrishft 
h&va^. 
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This  thy  car  is  strong ^  o  Indra,  and  thy  bays  are  strong  \ 
thou  art  strong^  o  omnipotent^  our  call  is  strong.  The  stone 
is  strong^  the  draught  is  strong ,  the  Soma  is  strong,  which  is 
here  poured  out ;  the  sacrifice  which  thou  orderest,  is  strong, 
our  call  is  strong.  \,  the  strong,  call  thee,  the  strong,  thou 
holder  of  the  thimderbolt,  with  manifold  blessings ;  for  thou 
hast  desired  our  praise ;  our  call  is  strong. 

There  are  other  passages  of  the  same  kind,  but  they  are  too 
tedious  to  be  here  repeated.  The  commentator,  throughout, 
gives  to  each  yrishan  its  full  meaning  either  of  showering 
down  or  boimteous,  or  male  or  bull ;  but  a  word  which  can  thus 
be  used  at  random  has  clearly  lost  its  definite  power,  and  calls 
forth  no  definite  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  here  and  there  the  original  meaning  of  yrishan 
would  be  appropriate  even  where  the  poet  is  only  pouring  out 
a  stream  of  majestic  soimd,  but  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
impart  sense  to  what  are  terba  et  prcBterquam  nihil.  When 
we  read,  i.  122, 3,  vStaA  aplCm  vnshaw-van,  we  are  justified,  no 
doubt,  in  translating, "  the  wind  who  pours  forth  water ; "  and 
X.  93, 5,  apStm  vrishaw-vasd  8tlry&m&&  means  "  Sun  and  Moon, 
givers  of  water."  But  even  in  passages  where  vrishan  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  verb  vrish,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  vrish  is 
not  necessarily  used  in  the  sense  of  raining  or  pouring  forth, 
but  rather  in  the  sense  of  drinking. 

vi.  68,  11.  fndr&varu7e&  m&dhu-mattamasya  vrishawaA  s6- 
masya  vrishawft*  &  vrishethdm. 

Indra  and  Varuwa,  you  strong  ones,  may  you  drjnk  of  the 
sweetest  strong  Soma. 

That  ftvnsh  means  to  drink  or  to  eat,  was  known  to  S&yawa 
and  to  the  author  of  the  /Satapatha-br&hmana,who  paraphrases 
a  vriahayadhvam  by  a^nita,  eat. 

*  The  dual  vrishafiaii  ocoors  only  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel. 
Before  an  initial  a,  It,  i,  the  an  is  always  changed  into  av  in  the  Sanhita  (i.  103, 
7-12  ;  116,  21 ;  117,  19;  163,  2;  167,  6;  168,  1 ;  180,  7;  vii.  61,  5),  Before 
u  the  preceding  an  becomes  a  in  the  Sanhitd,  but  the  Pada  gives  au,  m  order  to 
show  that  no  Sandhi  can  take  place  between  the  two  vowels  (vii.  60,  9 ;  x.  66,  7). 
Before  consonants  the  dual  always  ends  in  k,  both  in  the  Sanhita  and  Pada.  But 
there  are  a  few  passages  where  the  final  &  occurs  before  initial  vowels,  and  where 
the  two  vowels  are  allowed  1p  form  one  syllable.  In  four  passages  this  happens 
before  an  initial  ft  (i.  108,  2 ;  vi.  68,  11 ;  i.  177>  1 ;  ii.  16,  6).  Once  and  once 
only  it  happens  before  u,  in  viii.  22, 12. 
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The  same  phrase  occurs  i.  108,  3. 

i  104, 9.  XJru-vy&A;&A  ya^^&re  8f  vrisliasya. 

Thou  of  vast  e:!ttent,  drink  (the  Soma)  in  thy  stomach. 

The  saifie  phrase  occurs  x.  96,  13. 

viiL  61,  3.  A  vrishasva — sut&sya  indra  dndhasaA. 

Drink,  Indra,  of  the  Soma  that  is  poured  out. 

tn  conclusion,  a  few  passages  may  be  pointed  out  in  which 
vrishan  seems  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  pious  worshipper, 
i.  36,  10 ;  vi.  16, 16  (pftthyft). 

Verse  1,  note  2.  A  similar  expression  occurs  iii.  61, 5,  where 
it  is  said  of  Ushas,  the  dawn,  that  she  lighted  the  lights  in  the 
sky,  pr&  roA;anSC  ruruA:e  ranvd-samdrik. 

Verse  2,  note  1.  Although  no  name  is  given,  the  pronoun 
asya  clearly  refers  to  Indra,  for  it  is  he  to  whom  the  two 
hays  belong.  The  next  verse,  therefore,  must  likewise  be 
taken  as  addressed  to  Indra,  and  not  to  the  sun,  spoken  of  as 
a  horse  in  the  first  verse. 

Verse  8,  note  1,  The  vocative  mary^,  which  I  have  trans- 
lated by  0  men,  had  evidently  become  a  mere  exclamation  at 
a  very  early  time.  Even  in  our  passage  it  is  clear  that  the 
poet  does  not  address  any  men  in  particular,  for  he  addresses 
Indra,  nor  is  marya  used  in  the  general  sense  of  men.  It 
means  males,  or  male  oSspring.  It  sounds  more  like  some 
kind  of  asseveration  or  oath,  like  the  Latin  mehercle,  or  like 
the  English,  0  ye  powers,  and  it  is  therefore  quoted  as  an 
nip&ta  or  particle  in  the  Vay.  Pr&ti«.  ii.  16.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  taken  as  addressed  to  the  Maruts,  though  the 
Maruts  are  the  subject  of  the  next  verse. 

Verse  3,  note  2.  XJsh&dbhi^,  an  instrumental  plural  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  author  of  the  V&rttika  to  P&n.  vii.  4, 
48.  It  occurs  but  once,  but  the  regular  form,  ushobhiA,  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  Big- Veda.  The  same  grammarian  mentions 
m&s,  month,  as  changing  the  final  s  of  its  base  into  d  before  bhis. 
This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  Rv.  ii.  24,  5,  where  mftdbhiA  occurs. 
Two  other  words,  s vavas,  offering  good  protection,  and  svatavas, 
of  independent  strength,  mentioned  together  as  liable  to  the 
same  change,  do  not  occur  with  bhiA  in  the  Rig- Veda,  but 
the  forms  svavadbhiA  and  svatavadbhiA  probably  occurred  in 
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same  other  Yedic  writings.  SvatavadbhyaA  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Aufrecht  in  the  Yd^asan.  Sanhitft,  xxiv.  16, 
and  svatayobhyaA,  in  «Satap.  Br.  ii.  5,  1,  14.  That  the  nom. 
syay&n,  which  is  always  trisyllabic,  is  not  to  be  divided  into 
sva-y&n^  as  proposed  by  S^&kalya,  but  into  su-ay&n,  is  implied 
by  Y&rttika  to  Pin.  yiii.  4,  48,  and  distinctly  stated  in  the 
Siddhftnta-Kaumudt.  That  the  final  n  of  the  nom.  su-ay&n 
disappeared  before  semi-yowels  is  confirmed  by  the  iS&kala- 
pr&ti«&khya,  S&tra  287;  see  also  Y&^asan.  Prfiti^.  iii.  Stttra 
136  (Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  iy.  p.  206).  On  the  proper  division 
of  su-ayas,  see  Aufrecht,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen- 
landischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xiii.  p.  499. 

Yerse  4,  note  1.  Syadh&,  literally  one's  own  place,  afterwards, 
one^s  own  nature.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  science  of 
Comparative  Philology  that,  long  before  the  existence  of  such  a 
word  as  svadh&  in  Sanskrit  was  known,  it  should  have  been 
postulated  by  Professor  Benfey  in  his  Griechische  Wurzel- 
lexicon,  published  in  1839,  and  in  the  appendix  of  1842. 
Svadhd,  was  known,  it  is  true,  in  the  ordinary  Sanskrit,  but 
there  it  only  occurred  as  an  exclamation  used  on  presenting 
an  oblation  to  the  manes.  It  was  also  explained  to  mean  food 
offered  to  deceased  ancestors,  or  to  be  the  name  of  a  personifi- 
cation of  Mkyi  or  worldly  illusion,  or  of  a  nymph.  But 
Professor  Benfey,  with  great  ingenuity,  postulated  for  Sanskrit 
a  noun  svadh&,  as  corresponding  to  the  Greek  edo?  and  the 
German  sitte,  O.H.G.  sit-ii^  Gothic  sid-u.  The  noun  svadh& 
has  since  been  discovered  in  the  Yeda,  where  it  occurs  very 
frequently,  and  its  true  meaning  in  many  passages  where 
native  tradition  had  entirely  misunderstood  it,  has  really  been 
restored  by  means  of  its  etymological  identification  with 
the  Greek  e^o?  or  ^5o9.  See  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  ii.  134; 
xii.  158. 

The  expressions,  &nu  svadhSim  and  svadh^m  &nu  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  They  mean,  according  to  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  persons  spoken  of,  and  may  be  translated  by 
as  usual,  or  according  to  a  person's  wont.  Thus  in  our 
passage,  we  may  translate.  The  Maruts  are  bom  again,  i.e., 
as  soon  as  Indra  appeared  with  the  dawn,  according  to  their 
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wont ;  they  are  always  born  as  soon  as  Indra  appears,  for  such 
is  their  nature. 

i.  165,  5.  f ndra  svadhSCm  &nu  hi  naA  babhtftha, 

For,  Indra,  according  to  thy  wont,  thou  art  ours. 

viii.  20,  7.  SvadhlCm  dnu  «riyam  n&raA — vahante. 

According  to  their  wont,  the  men  (the  Maruts)  carry  splen- 
dour. 

yiii.  88,  5.  Anu  svadhiCm  vayakshitha. 

Thou  hast  grown  (Indra)  according  to  thy  nature. 

iv.  33,  6.  Anu  svadhSCm  ribh&yaA  g^gmxxh  etICm. 

According  to  their  nature,  the  JSibhus  went  to  her,  scil.  the 
cow ;  or,  according  to  this  their  nature,  they  came. 

iv.  52,  6.  I/shaA  &nu  svadhiCm  ava. 

Dawn,  help !  as  thou  art  wont. 

i.  33,  11.  Anu  svadhSm  aksharan  iCpaA  asya. 

As  usual,  or  according  to  his  nature,  i.e.  his  strength,  the 
waters  flowed. 

i.  88,  6.  As&m  &nu  svadhSm. 

According  to  the  nature  of  these  Ubations. 

vii.  56,  13.  Anu  svadhSm  SyudhaiA  j&kkhskm&nih. 

According  to  their  nature,  stretching  forth  with  their 
weapons. 

iii.  51,  11.  Yih  te  &nu  svadhSm  dsat  sut^  ni  jdJckh^  tanvlm. 

Direct  thy  body  to  that  libation  which  is  according  to  thy 
nature,  or  better,  according  to  thy  taste. 

In  all  these  passages  svadhIL  may  be  rendered  by  manner, 
habit,  usage,  and  dnu  svadh^m  would  seem  to  correspond  to 
the  Greek  ef  eOov^,  Yet  the  history  of  these  words  in  Sans- 
krit and  Greek  has  not  been  exactly  the  same.  First  of  all 
we  observe  in  Greek  a  division  between  eOo^  and  ^^09,  and 
whereas  the  former  comes  very  near  in  meaning  to  the  Sans- 
krit svadh^^  the  latter  shows  in  Homer  a  much  more  primi- 
tive and  material  sense.  It  means  in  Homer,  not  a  person's  own 
nature,  but  the  own  place,  for  instance,  of  animals,  the  haunts 
of  horses,  lions,  fish ;  in  Hesiod,  also  of  men.  Svadh&  in  the 
Veda  does  not  occur  in  that  sense,  although  etymologically 
it  might  take  the  meaning  of  one's  own  place.  (Gf.  dh&-man, 
Emilia,  etc.)    Whether  in  Greek  ^^09,  from  meaning  lair, 
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haunt,  home,  came,  like  vofw^  and  1^6/109,  to  mean  habit,  manner, 
character,  which  would  be  quite  possible,  or  whether  ijOo^  in 
that  meaning  represents  a  second  start  from  the  same  point, 
which  in  Sanskrit  was  fixed  in  svadhft,  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. In  Sanskrit  svadhft  clearly  shows  the  meaning  of 
one^s  own  nature,  power,  disposition.  It  does  not  mean  power  or 
nature  in  general,  but  always  the  power  of  some  one,  the 
peculiarity,  the  individuality  of  a  person.  This  will  stppear 
from  the  following  passages  : — 

ii.  3,  8.  Tisr&A  dev)%  syadh&y&  barhfA  K  id£m  &kkhiit2km 
pftntu. 

May  the  three  goddesses  protect  by  their  power  the  sacred 
pile  unbroken. 

iv.  13,  6.  K&ya  yati  svadh&y&. 

By  what  inherent  power  does  he  (the  Sun)  move  on  ? 

iv.  26,  4.  AkBlsjT&jk  svadhdyft. 

By  a  power  which  requires  no  chariot,  i,e.  by  himself  with- 
out a  chariot. 

The  same  expression  occurs  again  x.  27,  19. 

In  some  places  ''mad"  joined  with  svadh&yd.,  seems  to 
mean  to  delight  in  his  strength,  proud  of  his  might. 

V.  32,  4.  Svadh&ya  m&dantam. 

Vritra  who  delights  in  his  strength. 

vii.  47,  3.  Svadh&yft  madantlA. 

The  waters  who  delight  in  their  strength.     See  x.  124,  8. 

In  other  passages,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  the  same  phrase 
(and  this  is  rather  unusual)  requires  to  be  taken  in  a  different 
sense,  so  as  to  mean  to  rejoice  in  food. 

i.  164,  38.  Svadh&ya  gribhlt&A. 

Held  or  grasped  by  his  own  strength. 

iii.  17,  5.  Svadh&y&  H  sambhuA. 

He  who  blesses  by  his  own  strength. 

iii.  35,  10.  f  ndra  p(ba  svadh&y&  kit  sut&sya  agn^A  v&  p&hi 
^ihv&yft  ya^atra. 

Indra  drink  of  the  libation  by  thyself  (by  thy  own  power), 
or  with  the  tongue  of  Agni,  0  worshipftil. 

To  drink  with  the  tongue  of  Agni  is  a  bold,  but  not  unusual 
expression,    v.  51,  2.  agn^A  pibata  ^ihv&yft. 
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X.  15,  3.  Y6  ByadhAjft  sut&sya  bh&^nta  pitv&A. 

Those  who  by  themselres  share  in  the  offered  draught. 

X.  15,  12.  Tv&m  agne  ifitih  gitk-yedaA  kvkt  hai^ni  su- 
rabhifii  kritvl',  pr&  ad&A  pitribhyaA  svadh&yft  t^  akshan  addhi 
tv&m  deva  pr&-yat&  havYmshi.  12.  Y6  ksi  ih&  pit&raA  y^  ka  n& 
ih&  ySn  H  yidm&  j&n  u  to  n&  pra-yidm&,  tv&m  yettha  y&ti  t^ 
^ftta-vedaA  svadhSbhiA  ya^n&m  sd-kntam  ^shasra.  13.  Y6 
agni-dagdhSA  ye  &nagni*dagdhftA  m&dhye  div&A  8vadh&y& 
mftd&yante,  t^bhiA  sra-r^^  dsu-nttim  etXm  yath^vas&m  tan- 
yani  kalpayaava. 

Thou,  o  Agni  G^tavedas,  hast  carried,  when  implored,  the 
offerings  which  thou  hast  rendered  sweet:  Thou  hast  given 
them  to  the  fathers,  they  fed  on  their  share.  Eat  thou, 
0  god,  the  proffered  oblations.  Our  fathers  who  are  here,  and 
those  who  are  not  here,  our  &thers  whom  we  know  and 
those  whom  we  do  not  know,  thou  knowest  how  many  they  are, 
0  (?&taTedas,  accept  the  well-made  sacrifice  with  the  sacrificial 
portions.  13.  They  who,  whether  burnt  by  fire  or  not  burnt  by 
fire,  rejoice  in  their  offering  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  give  to  them, 
0  king,  that  life,  and  thy  (their)  own  body,  according  to  thy 
will. 

i.  165,  6.  Eva  syS  vaA  marutaA  svadhiC  &8tt  y&t  m&m  6kam 
sam-&dbatta  ahi-h&tye. 

Where  was  that  custom  of  yours,  o  Maruts,  that  ye  should 
have  joined  me  who  stand  alone  in  the  fight  with  Ahi  t 

vii.  8,  3.  K&y&  naA  agne  vi  vasaA  su-vriktim  kSm  tim  (Iti) 
svadhSCm  rinavaA  «asy£m&naA. 

In  what  character  dost  thou  light  up  our  altar,  and  what 
character  dost  thou  assume  when  thou  art  praised ! 

iv.  58,  4.  Yenitt  ^kam  svadh&yfl  n(A  tatakshur. 

They  (the  gods)  made  one  out  of  the  sun,  by  their  own  power. 

iv.  45,  6.  yisvkn  &nu  svadh&y&  A;etathaA  path&A. 

You  ( Asvins)  look  after  all  the  paths  by  your  own  strength. 

i.  64,  4.   SILk&m  ^^ire  svadh&yA. 

They  (the  Maruts)  were  bom  together  according  to  their 
nature ;  very  much  like  &nu  svadhi(m,  i.  6,  4.  One  can  hardly 
render  it  here  by  '*  they  were  bom  by  their  own  strength,'*  or 
'*  by  spontaneous  generation." 

VOL.   ni.— [Nllf  8EBIBS.]  "V^ 
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Sradfadyft,  however,  meaniDg  originally  by  its  own  powers, 
or  nature,  comes  to  mean  in  several  passages,  by  itself, 
sponte  8U&. 

vii.  78,  4.  A  asth&t  r&tham  svadh&y&  yupy&mSnam. 

She,  the  dawn,  mounted  the  chariot  which  was  harnessed  by 
itself,  by  its  own  power,  without  requiring  the  assistance  of 
people  to  put  the  horses  to. 

X.  129,  2.  Antt  avftt&m  svadh&y&  t&t  ^kam. 

That  only  One  breathed  breathlessly,  by  its  own  strength, 
i.e..  bv  itself. 

In  the  same  sense  svadh§fl)hiA  is  used  in  several  passages : 

i.  113,  13.  Amrit&  A;arati  svadh§n)hiA. 

The  immortal  Dawn  moves  along  by  her  own  strength,  i.e. 
by  herself. 

viii.  10,  6.  Y&t  v&  svadh§n)hiA  adhi-tish^AathaA  r&tham. 

Or  whether  ye  mount  your  chariot  by  your  own  strength,  ye 
A«vins. 

i.  164,  30.  Oiy&h  mrit&sya  A^arati  svadhlCbhiA  dmartyaA 
m&rtyena  s&-yoniA. 

The  living  moves  by  the  powers  of  the  dead,  the  immortal 
is  the  brother  of  the  mortal. 

iii.  26,  8.  y&rshish^Aam  ratnam  akrita  svadh^hiA. 

He  (Agni)  made  the  best  jewel  by  his  own  powers,  i.e.  by 
himself. 

V.  60, 4.  YarSA-iva  it  raivat^aA  hiranyaiA  abhi  svadh^hiA 
tanvaA  pipi^re. 

Like  rich  suitors,  they  (the  Maruts)  by  their  own  strength, 
i.e.,  themselves,  adorn  their  bodies  with  gold  ornaments. 

There  are  doubtful  passages  in  which  the  meaning  of 
svadh^bhiA,  too,  is  doubtful.  Thus,  i.  180,  6.  In  vi.  2,  8, 
svadh^  looks  like  an  adverb,  instead  of  svadh&ya,  and  would 
then  refer  to  p&ri^mS,. 

But  svadhd  means  also  food,  lit.  one's  own  portion,  the 
sacrificial  offering  due  to  each  god,  and  lastly,  food  in  general. 

i.  J  08, 12  Y&t  indrdgni  (iti)  ut-itd  sdryasya  m&dhye  diY&h 
svadhayft  m&ddyethe  (iti). 

Whether  you,  Indra  and  Agni,  delight  in  your  food  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun  or  at  mid-day. 
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iii.  4,  7.  Sapt&  priksMsaA  syadh&yft  madanti. 

The  seren  horses  delight  in  their  food. 

X.  14,  7.  UbhS  T&g&nk  svadh&y&  n]&dant&. 

The  two  kings  delighting  in  their  food. 

ix.  113,  10.  Y&tra  kam&A  ni-k&mSCA  A:a,  j&tra  bradhn&sya 
Tish^&pam,  svadhiC  ^'a  y&tra  triptiA  A:a  t&tra  mSm  amritam 
kndhi. 

Where  wishes  and  desires  are,  where  the  cup  of  the  bright 
Soma  is,  where  there  is  food  and  rejoicing,  there  make  me  im- 
mortal. 

i.  154,  4.  Y&sya  tr¥  piirnS  m&dhurii  padSni  &kshiyam&n& 
svadh&yiC  m&danti. 

He  (Yishnu)  whose  three  places,  full  of  sweet,  imperishable, 
delight  or  abound  in  food. 

viii.  32,  6.  I/pa  svadhSW  gahi. 

Gome  towards  thy  portions. 

y.  34, 1.  SyadhS  imitK,    His  unlimited  portion  or  offering. 

ii.  35,  7.  DhenuA  syadhSm  plpaya. 

The  cow  yields  her  food,  her  portion,  her  milk. 

i.  168,  9.  At  it  syadhSCm  ishirSm  p&ri  apa^yan. 

Thereafter  (the  Maruts)  saw  the  yigorous  food, 

i.  176,  2.  Kun  syadhS  yam  upy&te. 

After  whom,  or  for  whom,  his  food  is  scattered. 

In  the  tenth  book  syadhit  is  used  yery  much  as  it  occurs  in 
the  later  Sanskrit,  as  the  name  of  a  peculiar  sacrificial  rite. 

X.  14,  3.  YSCn  £a  deySA  yayridhuA  ye  Aa  dey^n  avShi  any6 
syadh&y^  any^  madanti. 

Those  whom  the  gods  cherish,  and  those  who  cherish  the 
gods,  the  one  delight  in  Sy&h&,  the  others  in  Syadha ;  or,  in 
praise  and  food. 

Verso  4,  note  2.  The  expression  garbhatyam  &-lrire,  is 
matched  by  that  of  iii.  60,  3,  SaudhanyanSsaA  amrita-ty&m 
K  irire,  the  Saudhanyanas  (the  i2ibhus)  obtained  immor- 
tality. The  idea  that  the  Maruts  assumed  the  form  of  a 
garbha,  lit.  of  an  embryo  or  a  new-bom  child,  is  only 
meant  to  express  that  the  storms  burst  forth  from  the  womb 
of  the  sky  as  soon  as  Indra  arises  to  do  battle  against  the 
demon  of  darkness.     As  assisting  Indra  in  this  battle,  the 
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Maruts,  whose  name  retained  for  a  long  time  its  purely  ap- 
pellative meaning  of  storms,  attained  their  rank  as  deities  by 
the  side  of  Indra,  or,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  they  assumed 
their  sacred  name.  This  seems  to  be  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  later  legend  that  the  Maruts^  like  the  iZibhus  were  not 
originally  gods,  but  became  deified  for  their  works. 

Vahnu 

Verse  5,  note  1.  S&yaf»a  explains  rahnibhiA  in  the  sense  of 
MarudbhiA,  and  he  tells  the  oft-repeated  story  how  the  oows 
were  carried  off  by  the  Panis  from  the  world  of  the  gods,  and 
thrown  into  darkness,  and  how  Indra  with  the  Maruts  con- 
quered them  and  brought  them  back.  Ererybody  seems  to 
haye  accepted  this  explanation  of  Sftyana,  and  I  myself  do 
not  venture  to  depart  frt>m  it.  Yet  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  use  of  vahni  as  a  name  of  the  Maruts  is  by  no  means 
well  established.  Yahni  is  in  fiict  a  most  difficult  word  in  the 
Yeda.  In  later  Sanskrit  it  means  fire,  and  is  quoted  also  as 
a  name  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  but  we  do  not  learn  why  a 
word  which  etymologically  means  carrier,  from  vah,  to  carry, 
should  have  assumed  the  meaning  of  fire.  It  may  be  that 
vah,  which  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  means  chiefly  to 
carry,  expressed  originally  the  idea  of  moving  about  (the 
German  be-wegen),  in  which  case  vdh-ni,  fire,  would  have 
been  formed  with  the  same  purpose  as  ag-ni,  ig-nis,  fire,  from 
Sk.  a^,  07-0,  ag-o.  But  in  Sanskrit  Agni  is  so  constantly 
represented  as  the  carrier  of  the  sacrifical  oblation,  that  some- 
thing may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Indian  scholastic  inteq^'eters 
who  take  v&hni,  as  applied  to  Agni,  in  the  sense  of  carrier. 
However  that  may  be,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  vahni,  in  the 
Veda  also,  is  distinctly  applied  to  the  bright  fire  or  light.  In 
some  passages  it  looks  very  much  like  a  proper  name  of  Agni, 
in  his  various  characters  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  liffht.  It 
is  used  for  the  sacrificial  fire. 

v,  60,  4.  Y&tra  v&hniA  abhf-hitaA. 

Where  the  sacrificial  fire  is  placed. 

It  is  applied  to  Agni : 

vii.  7,  5,  dsftdi  vrit&A  v&hniA  &-^aganv8Cn  agniA  brahmSf. 
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The  chosen  light  came  nigh,  and  sat  down,  Agni,  the 
priest. 

Here  Agni  is,  as  usual,  represented  as  a  priest,  chosen  like 
a  priest,  for  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice.  But,  for  that 
very  reason,  vahni  may  here  have  the  meaning  of  priest,  which, 
.  as  we  shall  see,  it  has  in  many  places,  and  the  translation  would 
then  be  more  natural :  He,  the  chosen  minister,  came  near  and 
sat  down,  Agni,  the  priest. 

-riii.  28,  3.  Y&hniA  vindate  y&su. 

Agni  finds  wealth  (for  those  who  offer  sacrifices !) 

More  frequently  vahni  is  applied  to  the  celestial  Agni,  or 
other  solar  deities,  where  it  is  difficult  to  translate  it  in  English 
except  by  an  adjective. 

iiL  5,  1.  Apa  dvSrft  tdmasaA  v&hniA  &yar.  ((ty  &yaA). 

Agni  opened  the  two  doors  of  darkness. 

i.  160,  3.  Skh  Y&hmh  putr&A  pitr6A  payitra-y&n  punSti 
dhlraA  bhuyan&ni  mkyiyL 

That  light,  the  son  of  the  two  parents,  full  of  brightness, 
the  wise,  brightens  the  world  by  his  power. 

Agni  is  even  called  v&hni-tama  (iv.  1,  4)  which  hardly 
means  more  than  the  brightest. 

ii.  17,  4.  At  rodasi  (iti)  ^6tish&  v&hniA  &  atanot. 

Then  the  luminous  (Indra)  stretched  out  or  filled  heaven  and 
earth  with  his  light. 

ii.  38,  1.  \fitm  (iti)  Bj&h  dev&A  savitSt — v&hniA  asth&t. 

The  bright  Savitar,  the  luminous,  arose. 

Besides  this  meaning  of  light  or  fire,  however,  there  are 
clearly  two  other  meanings  of  vahni  which  must  be  admitted 
in  the  Yeda,  first  that  of  a  carrier,  vehicle,  and,  it  may  be, 
horse ;  secondly,  that  of  minister  or  priest. 

vi.  57,  3.  A^^  any&sya  v&hnayaA  h&ri  ((ti)  any&sya  s&m* 
bhrit&. 

The  bearers  of  the  one  (Ptlshan)  are  goats,  the  bays  are 
yoked  for  the  other  (Indra). 

i.  14,  6.  Ghritd  -  prish^A&A  manaA  -  j^g^  j6  tv&  v&hanti 
v&hnayaA. 

The  horses  with  shining  backs,  obedient  to  thy  will  which 
carry  thee  (Agni). 
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viii.  3,  23.  Y&smai  anj^  d&sa  pr&ti  dhuram  v&hanti  y&h- 
nayaA. 

(A  horse)  against  whom  other  ten  horses  carry  a  weight ; 
t.e.  it  requires  ten  horses  to  carry  the  weight  which  this  one 
horse  carries.     (See  x.  11,  7  :  v&ham&naA  ksyaih.) 

ii.  37,  3.  M^dyantu  te  v&hnayaA  y^bhiA  lyase. 

May  thy  horses  be  fat  on  which  thou  goest. 

ii.  24,  13.  Utd  ksishthih  &nu  ^rinvanti  v&hnayaA. 

The  very  quick  horses  (of  Brahmanaspati)  listen.  These 
may  be  the  flames,  but  they  are  conceived  as  carriers  or  horses. 

i.  44. 13.  5rudhi  «rut-kama  v&hnibhiA. 

Agni,  who  hast  ears  to  hear,  hear,  on  thy  horses.  Unless 
Y&hnibhiA  is  joined  with  the  words  that  follow,  devaiA  saySC- 
vabhiA. 

iii.  6,  2.  Va&y&nt&m  te  v&hnayaA  saptd-^ihv&A.* 

May  thy  seven-tongued  horses  be  called.  Here  v&hnayaA 
is  clearly  meant  for  the  flames  of  Agni,  yet,  I  doubt  whether 
we  should  be  justified  in  dropping  the  simile,  as  the  plural  of 
vahni  is  nowhere  used  in  the  bald  sense  of  flames. 

In  one  passage  v&hni  is  used  as  a  feminine,  or  at  all  events 
applied  to  a  feminine  subject : 

viii.  94,  1.  Tukta:  v&hniA  r&th&nara. 

She  is  yoked  as  the  drawer  of  the  chariots. 

The  passages  in  which  vahni  is  applied  to  Soma  in  the  9th 
Mawflfeila  throw  little  light  on  the  subject,  (x.  9,  6 ;  20,  5 ; 
6 ;  36,  2 ;  64,  19 ;  89,  1 ;  x.  101,  10.) 

Instead  of  visSm  visp&tiA,  lord  of  men  (vil.  7,  4),  we  find 
ix.  108,  10,  yis&m  v&hniA  n&  vis-pdtiA.  One  feels  inclined  to 
translate  here  v&hniA  by  leader,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
v&hni  is  here  again  the  common  name  of  Soma,  and  that  it  is 
inserted  between  Yis&m  n&  vis-pdtiA,  which  probably  forms  one 
phrase. 

In  ix.  97,  34,  tisr&A  yKksih  irayati  pr&  v&hniA,  we  may  take 
v&hni  as  the  common  appellation  of  Soma.  But  it  may  also 
mean  minister  or  priest,  as  in  the  passages  which  we  have  now 
to  examine.     Cf.  x.  11,  6. 

*  Cf.  i.  58,  7 :  sapt&  yuhvaA. 
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For  besides  these  passages  in  which  vahni  clearly  means 
vector,  carrier,  drawer,  horse,  there  is  a  large  class  of  verses  in 
which  it  can  only  be  translated  by  minister,  ue.  oificiating 
minister,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  chiefly  singer  or  reciter. 

The  verb  vah  was  used  in  Sanskrit  in  the  sense  of  carrying 
out  (ud-vah,  ausfiihren),  or  performing  a  rite,  particularly  as 
applied  to  the  reciting  of  hymns.  Hence  such  compounds  as 
ukthd-v&has  or  stoma-v&has,  offering  hymns  of  praise.  Thus 
we  read: 

V.  79,  4.  Abhi  y6  tva  vibhft-vari  stomai^  grin&nti 
v&hnayaA. 

The  minsters  who  praise  thee,  splendid  dawn,  with  hymns. 

i.  48,  11.  T6  tv4  grin&nti  v&hnayaA. 

The  ministers  who  praise  thee. 

vii.  75,  5.  JJoh&h  ukkhaXi  v&hnibhiA  grin&nS. 

The  dawn  lights  up,  praised  by  the  ministers. 

vi.  39,  1.  Mandr&sya  kav6A  divy&sya  v&hneA. 

Of  the  sweet  poet,  of  the  heavenly  priest  .... 

vii.  82,  4.  TuvSCm  it  yutsu  pHtanftsu  v&hnayaA  juv&m 
ksh^masya  pra-sav6  mitd-^avaA  IskuK  v&svaA  ubh&yasya 
k&r&vaA  indr£Lvarun&  su-h&v&  havamahe. 

We,  as  ministers,  invoke  you  only  in  fight  and  battles ;  we, 
as  supplicants,  (invoke)  you  for  the  granting  of  treasure ;  we, 
as  poets,  (invoke)  you  the  lords  of  two-fold  wealth,  you,  Indra 
and  Varuwa,  who  listen  to  our  call. 

vi.  32,  3.  S&h  vdhnibhiA  rikvabhiA  g6shu  s&sYSLt  mit&-^u- 
bhiA  puru-kritv&  ^ig&ya. 

He  (Indra)  was  victorious  often  among  the  cows,  always 
with  celebrating  and  suppliant  ministers. 

I  have  placed  these  two  passages  together  because  they  seem 
to  me  to  illustrate  each  other,  and  to  show  that  although  in  the 
second  passage  the  celebrating  and  suppliant  ministers  may  be 
intended  for  the  Maruts,  yet  no  argument  could  be  drawn  from 
this  verse  in  favour  of  vahni  by  itself  meaning  the  Maruts. 
See  also  viii.  6,  2  ;  12,  16 ;  x.  114,  2. 

iv.  21,  6.  H6t&  y&h  naA  mahi(n  sam-v&ra7)eshu  vdhniA. 

The  Hotar  who  is  our  great  priest  in  the  sanctuaries. 
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i.  ]  28,  4.  Y^niA  yedhU  ^/'ftyata. 

Because  the  wise  priest  (Agni)  was  bom. 

The  same  name  which  in  these  passages  is  applied  to  Agni, 
is  in  others,  and,  as  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  same  sense,  applied 
to  Indra. 

ii.  21,  2.  Tnvi-gr&ye  y&hnaye. 

To  the  strong-voiced  priest. 

The  fact  that  v&hni  is  followed  in  several  passages  by  nktluuA 
woald  seem  to  show  that  the  office  of  the  vahni  was  chiefly 
that  of  recitation  or  of  addressing  prayers  to  the  gods. 

iii.  20,  1.  Agnim  ush&sam  a8vin&  dadhi-krSm  vi-osyishn 
havate  v&hni^  okthaiA. 

The  priest  at  the  break  of  day  calls  with  his  hymns  Agni, 
Ushas,  the  Asvins,  and  Dadhikr&. 

i.  184,  1.  TS  v&m  adya  tau  apar4m  huvema  nkkh&aty&m 
ush&si  v&hniA  ukthaiA. 

Let  us  invoke  the  two  A«vins  to-day  and  to-morrow^  the 
priest  with  his  hymns  is  there  when  the  dawn  appears. 

In  a  similar  sense,  it  would  seem,  as  v&hniA  ukthaiA,  the 
Yedic  poets  frequently  use  the  words  v&hniA  &»&.  This  bb&  is 
the  instrumental  singular  of  &s,  mouth,  and  it  is  used  in  other 
phrases  also  of  the  mouth  as  the  instrument  of  praise. 

vi.  32,   1»  Tacrine  «am-tamani   v&k&msi  ^ssC   sthavir&ya 
'  taksham. 

I  have  shaped  with  my  mouth  blessed  words  to  the  wielder 
of  the  thunderbolt,  the  strong  Indra. 

X.  115,  3.  AsS  v&hnim  n&  «oAishd.  vi-rap^inam. 

He  who  sings  with  his  flame  as  the  poet  with  his  mouth. 
See  also  i.  38,  14.  Mimihi  dokam  &sye,  make  a  song  in  the 
mouth. 

Thus  we  find  vihniA  SlbK  in  the  same  place  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  Mam^^las  (vi.  16,  9  ;  vii.  16,  9)  in  the  phrase  v&hniA 
&B&  vidui&^taraA,  applied  to  Agni  in  the  sense  of  the  priest  wise 
with  his  mouth,  or  taking  vdhniA  Ab£  as  it  were  one  word,  the 
wise  poet. 

i.  129,  5.  V&hniA  is&,  \ihmh  naA  ikkhsk. 

Indra,  as  a  priest  by  his  lips,  as  a  priest  coming  towards  us. 

From  the  parallelism  of  this  passage  it  would  seem  that 
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Professor  Eoth  concluded  the  meaning  of  &sS*  to  be  near,  or 

i,  76,  4.  Pra^iC-yat&  y&A:as&  v^hniA  ftsSC  S  A:a  huv^  nl  A» 
satsi  ih&  devaiA. 

With  words  in  which  my  people  join,  I,  the  poet,  invoke, 
and  thou  (Agni)  sittest  down  with  the  gods. 

vi,  11,  2.  P&vak&y&  ^uhv£  v&hniA  iLsK. 

Thou,  a  poet  with  a  bright  tongue,  o  Agni ! 

The  question  now  arises  in  what  sense  vahni  is  used  when 
applied  without  further  definition  to  certain  deities.  Most 
deities  in  the  Yeda  are  represented  as  driving  or  driven,  and 
many  as  poets  or  priests.  When  the  A^vins  are  called  v&hni, 
viii,  8,  12 ;  vii,  73,  4,  it  may  mean  riders.  But  when  the 
Yi^e  devftA  are  so  called,  1,  3,  9,  or  the  i2ibhus,  the  exact 
meaning  is  more  doubtftil.  The  Maruts  are  certainly  riders, 
and  we  can  even  prove  that  they  were  supposed  to  sit  on 
horseback  and  to  have  the  bridle  through  the  horse's  nostrils 
(v,  61,  2).  Bui  if  in  our  verse  1,  6,  5,  we  translate  vahni  as 
an  epithet,  rider,  and  not  only  as  an  epithet,  but  as  a  name  of 
the  Maruta,  we  cannot  support  our  translation  by  independent 
evidence,  but  must  rely  partly  on  the  authority  of  S&yana, 
partly  on  the  general  tenour  of  the  text  before  us,  where  the 
Maruts  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  and,  if  I  am 
right,  in  the  verse  following  also.    On  the  other  hand,  if 

*  Ab,  mouth,  the  Latin  os,  oris,  has  been  derived  firom  a  root  as,  to  breathe, 
presented  in  the  Sanskrit  as-n,  spirit,  asu-ra,  endowed  with  spirit,  living,  the 
uving  god.  Though  I  agree  with  Cortius  in  admitting  a  primitiTe  root  as,  to 
breathe,  from  which  as-u,  breath,  must  have  sprung,  1  have  always  hentated 
■bout  the  derivation  of  Is,  and  fisya,  mouth,  firom  the  same  root  J  in  not  think, 
however,  that  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  Is  is  so  great  a  difficulty  as  has 
been  supposed  (Kuhn,  Zeitschrift,  xvii.  145).  Several  roots  lengthen  their  vowel 
a,  when  used  as  substantives  without  denvative  suffixes.  In  some  cases  this 
lengthening  is  restricted  to  the  Anga  base,  as  in  ana^vHh  ;  in  others  to  the  Ansa 
and  Pada  base,  as  in  vi«vavft^,  vifvavl^hiA  ete.^  in  others  again  it  pervades  the 
whole  declension,  as  in  tur&sh&l.  (See  Sanskrit  Grammar,  §  210,  208,  175.) 
Among  ordinary  words  v^  offers  a  clear  instance  of  a  lengthened  vowel.  In  the 
Veda  we  find  ntish&ham,  vi.  14,  4,  and  ntishaham  (Sanhiti),  i.  64,  15.  We 
find  v&h  in  apsu-v&h  (S&m.  Yed.),  indra-vlh,  havya-vah.  Sah  at  the  end  of 
compounds,  such  as  nri-sah,  pritanl-sah,  bhCLri-sah,  satr&-sah,  vibh&-sah,  sadi- 
sah,  varies  between  a  long  and  short  A.  (See  Regnier,  Etude  sur  ridiome  da 
Vedas,  p.  111.)  At  all  events  no  instance  has  yet  been  pointed  out  in  Sanskrit 
showing  the  same  contraction  which  we  should  hav*e  to  admit  if  we  derived  Is 
fircmi  av-as,  or  finom  an-as.  From  an  we  have  in  the  Veda  4n&,  mouth  or  face, 
i.  62, 15.  From  as,  to  breathe,  the  Latin  omen,  originally,  os-men,  a  whisper, 
might  likewise  be  derived. 
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vahni  can  be  thus  used  as  a  name  of  the  Marats,  there  is  at 
least  one  other  passage  which  would  gain  in  clearness  by  the 
admission  of  that  meaning,  yiz., 

X,  138,  1,  Tdva  tye  indra  sakhy^sha  v&hnajaA — vi  adardi- 
ruA  yal&m. 

In  thy  friendship,  Indra,  these  Marats  tore  asander  the 
cloud. 

Verse  5,  note  2.  I  have  translated  vi/u  by  stronghold,  though 
it  is  only  an  adjective  meaning  firm.  Dr.  Oscar  Meyer,  in  his 
very  able  essay  Qusestiones  Homericse,  specimen  prius,  Bonnae, 
1867,  has  tried  to  show  that  this  vi/u  is  the  original  form  of 
''IXio^^  and  he  has  brought  some  further  evidence  to  show  that 
the  siege  and  conquest  of  Troy,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  was 
originally  described  in  language  borrowed  from  the  siege  and 
conquest  of  the  dark  night  by  the  powers  of  light,  or  from  the 
destruction  of  the  cloud  by  the  weapons  of  Indra.  It  ought 
to  be  considered,  however,  that  vt/u  in  the  Yeda  has  not 
dwindled  down  as  yet  to  a  mere  name,  and  that  therefore  it 
may  have  originally  retained  its  purely  appellative  power  in 
Greek  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit,  and  from  meaning  a  stronghold 
in  general,  have  come  to  mean  the  stronghold  of  Troy. 

Verse  5,  note  3.  The  bright  cows  are  here  the  cows  of  the 
morning,  the  dawns,  or  the  days  themselves,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  rescued  at  the  end  of  each  night  by  the  power  of  Indra, 
or  similar  solar  gods.  Indra^s  companions  in  that  daily  rescue 
are  the  Maruts,  the  storms,  or  the  breezes  of  the  morning,  the 
same  companions  who  act  even  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
battle  of  Indra  against  the  dark  clouds ;  two  battles  often 
mixed  up  together. 

Verse  6,  note  1.  The  reasons  why  I  take  giraA  as  a  mascu- 
line in  the  sense  of  singer  or  praiser,  have  been  explained  in 
a  note  to  i.  37,  10. 

Verse  6,  note  2.  Ydth4  matim,  lit.  according  to  their  mind, 
according  to  their  heart's  desire.     Cf  ii,  24,  13. 

Verse  7,  note  1.  The  sudden  transition  from  the  plural  to 
the  singular  is  strange,  but  the  host  of  the  Maruts  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  the  singular,  and  nothing  else  can  here 
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be  intended.  It  may  be  true,  as  Professor  Benfey  sagorests, 
that  the  verses  here  put  together  stood  originally  in  a  different 
order,  or  that  they  were  taken  from  different  sources.  Yet 
though  the  S&ma-veda  would  seem  to  sanction  a  small  altera- 
tion in  the  order  of  the  verses,  the  alteration  of  verses  7,  4,  5, 
as  following  each  other,  would  not  help  us  much.  The 
Atharva-veda  sanctions  no  change  in  the  order  of  these  verses. 

The  transition  to  the  dual  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is 
likewise  abrupt,  not  more  so,  however,  than  we  are  prepared 
for  in  the  Veda.  The  suggestion  of  the  Ninikta  (iv.  12)  that 
these  duals  might  be  taken  as  instrumentals  of  the  singular, 
is  of  no  real  value. 

Verse  7,  note  2.  Drikshase,  a  very  valuable  form,  a  second 
person  singular  conjunctive  of  the  First  Aorist  Atmanepada,  the 
termination  ^'sase^^  corresponding  to  Greek  (717,  as  the  conjunc- 
tive takes  the  personal  terminations  of  the  present  in  both 
languages.  Similar  forms,  viz.,.  prikshase,  x,  22,  7,  ma;72sa8e, 
X,  27,  10;  Ath.  Veda,  vii,  20,  2-6,  and  possibly  vivakshase, 
X,  21,  1-8,  24,  1-3,  25,  1-11,  will  have  to  be  considered 
hereafter.     (Nirukta,  ed.  Roth,  p.  30,  Notes). 

Verse  8,  note  1.  Ar^ti,  which  I  have  here  translated  by  he 
cries,  means  literally,  he  celebrates.  1  do  not  know  of  any 
passage  where  arA:ati,  when  used,  as  here,  without  an  object, 
means  to  shine,  as  Professor  Benfey  translates  it.  The  real 
dijficulty,  however,  lies  in  makha,  which  S&yaTsa  explains  by 
sacrifice,  and  which  I  have  ventured  to  translate  by  priest  or 
sacrifices  Makha,  as  an  adjective,  means,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  strong  or  vigorous,  and  is  applied  to  various  deities,  such 
as  PAshan,  i,  138,1,  Savitar,  vi.  71,  1,  Soma,  xi.  20,  7,  Indra, 
iii.  34,  2,  the  Maruts,  i.  64,  11 ;  vi.  66,  9.  By  itself,  makha 
is  never  used  as  the  name  of  any  deity,  and  it  cannot  there- 
fore, as  Professor  Roth  proposes,  be  used  in  our  passage  as 
a  name  of  Indra,  or  be  referred  to  Indra  as  a  significant  ad- 
jective. In  i.  119,  3,  makha  is  applied  to  men  or  warriors, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  makha  by  itself  means  warrior, 
though  it  may  be  connected  with  the  Greek  (la^o^  in  avfi- 
H^X^'  (See  Gurtius,  Grundziige,  p.  293;  Grassmann,  in 
Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xvi,  164.) 
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There  are  two  passages  where  makha  refers  to  an  enemy 
of  the  gods,  ix.  101,  13;  x.  171,  2. 

Among  the  remaining  passages  there  is  one  where  makha 
is  used  in  parallelism  with  vahni,  x.  11,  6.  viyakti  v&hniA, 
svapasy&te  makh&A.  Here  I  propose  to  translate.  The  poet 
speaks  out,  the  priest  works  well.  The  same  meaning  seems 
to  me  applicable  likewise  to  the  phrase  makhasya  d&v&nOy  to 
the  offering  of  the  priest, 

L  134,  1.    A  j&hi  d&T&ne,  yKjo,  makh&sya  dkyine. 

Gome,  Vayu,  to  the  offering,  to  the  offering  of  the  priest. 

▼iii,  7, 27.    A  naA  makh&sy  ad&v&ne — d6v&saA  upa  gantana. 

Gome,  gods,  to  the  offering  of  our  priest. 

Professor  Both  proposes  to  render  makhi  in  these  passages 
by  'attestation  of  joy,  celebration,  praise/  and  he  takes  d&v&ie, 
as  I  have  done,  for  a  dative  of  divan,  a  nomen  a4)ti(mis,  mean- 
ing, the  giving.  But  although  d&v&ne  may  thus  be  taken  as 
a  dative  singular  of  dftvan,  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  so  inter- 
preted in  every  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  There  seem  to 
me  to  be  certain  passages  where  we  have  to  admit  a  noun 
d&vana,  and  to  take  d&vdne  as  a  locative  sing. 

vi.  71,  2.  Devdsya  vaydm  savituA  s&vimani 
iS^resh^Ae  sy&ma  v&sunaA  ka,  d&v&ne 

May  we  be  in  the  &vour  of  the  god  Savitar,  and  in  the  best 
award  of  his  treasure. 

Here  5r6sh^Ae,  though  it  might  be  drawn  back  to  s£vtmani, 
is  more  naturally  joined  with  d&v&ne,  while,  if  we  took  d&v&ne 
as  a  dative,  the  parallelism  of  the  two  lines  would  be  destroyed. 
We  should  then  have  to  translate :  May  we  be  in  the  best 
favour  of  the  god  Savitar,  and  for  the  giving  of  treasure. 

I  should  prefer  the  locative  likewise  in  ii.  11,  1,  sySma  te 
dav£ne  v&stln&m,  and  ii.  11,  12,  sady^  te  ray&A  d&v&ne 
sy&ma,  though  I  am  aware  that  the  majority  of  passages*  where 
dav&ne  occurs  favours  Professor  Both's  explanation. 

Verses  9  and  10,  note  1.  Although  the  names  for  earth, 
sky,  and  heaven  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  Veda,  yet  the 

♦  Kv.i.  61,  10;  122,6;  134,2;  139,  6;  iLl,  10;  iv.  29,6;  32,9;  v.  69, 
1,4;  vi.  66,  3;  viu.  25,  20;  46,  10;  (92,  6) ;  46,  26;  27;  63,  5;  69,  17;  70, 
12;  ix.  93,  4;  x.  32,  6;  44,  7  ;  60,  7. 
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expression  div&h  roAan&m  occurs  so  firequeDtly  that  we  can 
hardly  take  it  in  this  place  in  a  sense  different  firom  its 
ordinary  meaning.  Professor  Benfey  thinks  that  roAana  may 
here  mean  ether,  and  he  translates  "  come  from  heaven  above 
the  ether ;  '*  and  in  the  next  verse,  "  come  from  heaven  above 
the  earth."  At  first,  every  reader  would  feel  inclined  to  take 
the  two  phrases,  div&A  va  rotonSt  &dhi,  and  div&A  v&  pSrthiv&t 
&dhi,  as  parallel ;  yet  I  believe  they  are  not  quite  so. 

The  following  passages  will  show  that  the  two  words  ro^ 
n&m  iiyih  belong  together,  and  that  they  signify  the  light 
of  heaven,  or  the  bright  place  of  heaven. 

viii.  98,  3.  AgaA;A;haA  roA:an&m  divkh. 

Thou  (Indra)  wentest  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

i.  155,  3.  ^dhi  roAran^  div&A. 

In  the  light  of  heaven. 

iii.  6,  8.  Urau  v&  j6  ant&rikshe— divdA  vft  y6  roA:an^. 

In  the  wide  sky,  or  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

viii.  82,  4.  Upam^  roA:an6  div&A. 

In  the  highest  light  of  heaven. 

ix.  86,  27.  Trittye  prish/A6  &dhi  roAan6  div&A. 

On  the  third  ridge,  in  the  light  of  heaven.  See  also  i.  105, 
5 ;  viii.  69,  3. 

The  very  phrase  which  we  find  in  our  verse,  only  with  A:it 
instead  of  v&,  occurs  again,  i.  49,  1 ;  viii.  8,  7 ;  and  the  same 
sense  must  probably  be  assigned  to  viii.  1,  18,  &dha  gmkh 
&dha  v£L  div&h  brihat&A  roA:ani(t  fidhi. 

Either  from  the  earth,  or  from  the  light  of  the  great 
heaven,  increase,  o  Indra  ! 

Bo^ana  also  occurs  in  the  plural : 

i.  146,  1.  V(sv&  div&h  roAranJC. 

All  the  bright  regions  of  heaven. 

(S&y. :  All  the  bright  palaces  of  the  gods).     See  iii.  12,  9. 

The  same  word  roA'ana,  and  in  the  same  sense,  is  also 
joined  with  sArya  and  n&ka. 

Thus,  i.  14,  9.  Stfryasya  roAranSCt  vi«v&n  devlCn — ^h6t&  ih& 
vakshati. 

May  the  Hotar  bring  the  Visvi  Devas  hither  from  the 
light  of  the  sun,  or  from  the  bright  realm  of  the  sun. 
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iii.  22,  3.  YKh  rokan6  parast&t  stfrjasja. 
The  waters  which  are  above,  in  the  bright  realm  of  the 
San,  and  those  which  are  below. 

i.  19,  6.  Y6  nSkasya  &dhi  ro&tne,  divi  devSsaA  Ssate. 
They  who  in  the  light  of  the  firmament5  in  heaven,  are 
enthroned  as  gods. 

Here  divi,  in  heaven,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  light  of 
the  firmament,  n^flcasja  roA-ane. 

Thus  rotona  occurs  also  frequently  by  itself,  when  it  clearly 
has  the  meaning  of  heaven. 

It  is  said  of  the  dawn,  i.  49,  4 ;  of  the  sun,  i.  50,  4 ;  and 
of  Indra,  iii.  44,  4, 
Vi«vam  S  bhati  roton&m,  they  light  up  the  whole  sky. 
We  also  read  of  three  roA-anas,  where,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  really  meant,  we  must  translate,  the  three 
skies.  The  cosmography  of  the  Veda  is,  as  I  said  before, 
somewhat  vague  and  varying.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
natural  division  of  the  world  into  heaven  and  earth  (dyu  and 
bhdmi),  and  the  threefold  division  into  earth,  sky,  and  heaven, 
where  sky  is  meant  for  the  region  intermediate  between 
heaven  and  earth  (prithivi,  antariksha,  dyu).  There  is  also 
a  fourfold  division,  for  instance, — 

viii.  97,  5.  Yat  ySl  &si  roArane  divaA 

Samudrisya  ddhi  vish/4pi, 
Y&t  piCrthive  sddane  vritra-hantama, 
Ydt  ant&riksho  K  gahi. 
Whether  thou,  o  greatest  killer  of  Yritra,  art  in  the  light 
of  heaven,  or  in  the  basin  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  place  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  sky,  come  hither ! 

V.  52,  7.  Y6  vavridhdnta  pSrthiv&A  ye  urau  antdrikshe  2C, 
yng&ne  vaL  nadin&m  sadhd-sthe  va  mahaA  diva^. 

The  Maruts  who  grew,  being  on  the  earth,  those  who  are  in 
the  wide  sky,  or  in  the  compass  of  the  rivers,  or  in  the  abode 
of  the  great  heaven. 

But  very  soon  these  three  or  more  regions  are  each  spoken 
of  as  threefold.     Thus  i.  102,  8,  tisr&A  bhCmlA  triwi  roAanSf. 
The  three  earths,  the  three  skies. 
ii.  27,  9.  Tri  roAanSt  divycC  dhftrayanta 
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The  Aditjas  support  the  three  heavenly  skies. 

V.  69,  1.  Trt  rofanS  varana  trlh  ut&  dyffia  trlhi  mitra 
dhftrayathaA  r&gftmsi. 

Mitra  and  Yaruna,  you  support  the  three  lights,  and  the 
three  heavens,  and  the  three  skies. 

Here  there  seems  some  confusion,  which  S&yana's  com- 
mentary makes  even  worse  confounded.  What  can  ro^an& 
mean  as  distinct  from  dyu  and  ra^as  ?  The  fourth  verse  of  the 
same  hymn  throws  no  light  on  the  subject,  and  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  take  divy&-pfi.rthivasya  as  one  word,  though  even 
then  the  cosmic  division  here  adopted  is  by  no  means  clear. 
However,  there  is  a  still  more  complicated  division  alluded  to 
in  iv.  53,  6  : 

TriA  ant&riksham  savitSC  mahi-tvanS  tri  ra^&msi  pari-bhfiA 
tiTni  rokanS,  iiarkh  divaA  prithivi%  tisr&A  invati. 

Here  we  have  the  sky  thrice,  three  welkins,  three  lights, 
three  heavens,  three  earths. 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  these  passages  will  show,  I 
think,  that  in  our  passage  we  must  take  div&h  v&  TokdkuKt  &dhi 
in  its  usual  sense,  and  that  we  cannot  separate  the  two  words. 

In  the  next  verse,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  divdh  and  p^rthivsLt  must  be  separated.  At  all  events 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  Rig-Yeda  where  pdrthiva  is  joined 
as  an  adjective  with  dyu.  Pllrthiva  as  an  adjective  is  fre- 
quently joined  with  raz/as,  never  with  dyu.  See  i.  81,  5;  90, 
7 ;  viii.  88,  5 ;  ix.  72,  8 ;  in  the  plural,  i.  154,  1 ;  v.  81,  8 ; 
vi.  31,  2;  49,3. 

Pdrthiv&ni  also  occurs  by  itself,  when  it  means  the  earth, 
as  opposed  to  the  sky  and  heaven. 

X.  32,  2.  Yi  indra  yasi  divySni  rokantC  vi  pJCrthiv&ni  rigaaSi. 

Indra  thou  goest  in  the  sky  between  the  heavenly  lights 
and  the  earthly. 

viii.  94,  9.  A  y6  vi5va  pJtrthiv&ni  paprdthan  ro^anlC  divkh. 

The  Maruts  who  stretched  out  all  the  earthly  lights,  and  the 
lights  of  heaven. 

vi.  61,  11.  A-praprushi  pSCrthiv&ni  uru  rd^aA  ant&riksham. 

Sarasvati  filling  the  earthly  places,  the  wide  welkin,  the  sky. 
This  is  a  doubtful  passage. 
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Lastly,  p&rthiyftni  by  itself  seems  to  signify  earth,  sky,  and 
heayen,  if  those  are  the  three  regions  which  Yishnu  measured 
with  his  three  steps ;  or  East,  the  zenith,  and  West,  if  these 
were  intended  as  the  three  steps  of  that  deity.     For  we  read : 

i.  155,  4.  Ykh  pSCrthivftni  tribhiA  ft  vi-gamabhiA  urfi  kr&- 
mish^. 

He  (Yishna)  who  strode  wide  with  his  three  strides  the 
regions  of  the  earth. 

OxvoBiti  Marehf  186S. 


*         p    *  ^ 
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Art.  IX. — Sassanian  Inscriptions.    By  E.  Thomas,  Esq. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1847,  during  a  temporary  absence 
from  mv  duties  in  India,  I  volunteered  to  undertake  the  classi- 
fication  of  certain  imperfectly  determined  and  but  partially 
deciphered  series  of  coins  in  the  East  India  House  collection — 
in  continuation  and  completion  of  Professor  Wilson's  compre- 
hensive  description  of  the  more  popular  departments  of 
Central-Asian  Numismatics  already  embodied  in  his  Ariana 
Antiqua.  Among  the  subdivisions  so  treated  may  be  cited 
the  Kufic  Mintages  of  the  Ghaznavides,  a  detailed  notice  of 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
in  1848  (vol.  ix.),^  as  well  as  a  second  article,  bearing  more 
immediately  upon  the  subject  under  review,  on  "  the  Pehlvi 
Coins  of  the  early  Muhammadan  Arabs,"  which  appeared  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  that  Journal.  In  entering  upon  the 
examination  of  the  available  specimens  of  the  latter  class  of 
national  representative  currencies,  I  found  myself  called  upon 
to  encounter  a  novel  and  very  difficult  branch  of  Oriental 
Palaeography,  the  study  of  which,  indeed,  had  but  recently 
been  inaugurated  by  the  publication  of  Professor  Olshausen's 
most  instructive  work  "Die  Pehlwie-Legenden :  "*  while  it  was 
manifest  that  the  obscure  language,  of  which  this  imperfect 
alphabet  constituted  the  graphic  exponent,  was  dependent  for 
its  elucidation  upon  still  more  fragmentary  and  defective 
grammatical  or  lexicographical  means:  obstacles  which  the 
since  accelerated  progress  of  modem  ethnography  has,  up  to 
this   time,   failed  to  remove.      Under  these    conditions    I 

^  A  farther  paper  on  the  same  subject  will  be  found  in  yol.  xrii.  J.R.A.S.  for  1 858. 

'  Die  Pehlwie-Legenden  auf  den  Miinzen  der  letzten  Sas&niden.  etc.  Kopen- 
hagen,  1843.  A  translation  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  London  Numis- 
matic Chronicle,  vol.  ix.,  1848. 

VOL.  III.— [new  SBaiBS.]  16 
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naturally  approached  this  new  investigation  with  sufficient 
diffidence,  and  sought  to  secure  the  critical  soundness  of  any 
suggestive  deductions  that  might  present  themselves,  by  a 
decisive  appeal  to  every  archaeological  test  within  reach. 
Foremost  among  these  were  the  monumental  writings  of 
the  earlier  Sassanian  kings,  who,  in  traditional  imitation  of 
the  Achsemenians,  from  whom,  indeed,  they  boasted  a  but 
temporarily  obscured  descent — indulged  ostentatiously  in 
mural  sculpture  and  attendant  lapidary  epigraphy.  The 
Kock  Inscriptions  of  Ardashir  B&bekan  and  his  proximate 
successor  are  couched  in  duplicate  versions,  varying  dialec- 
tically,  and  written  in  mere  modifications  of  the  same  normal 
alphabet ;  the  one  ordinarily  employed  to  define  the  Pehlvi 
of  Eastern  Persia,  and  out  of  whose  literal  elements  modem 
Zend  was  elaborated,  is  now  conventionally  termed  '^  Sas- 
sanian:" its  counterpart  transcript,  which  adheres  more 
closely  to  ChaldsBan  literal  forms,  was  once  designated  "  Par- 
thian,*' from  its  occasional  official  employment  under  that 
intrusive  dynasty,  but  has  latterly  been  known  as  Chaldaeo- 
Pehlvi.  The  parallel  versions  of  the  original  inscription  of 
Sapor  I.  in  the  H&jidb&d  Cavern,  which  had  been  secured  many 
years  ago  in  the  form  of  direct  plaster  impressions  by  Sir 
E.  Stannus,^  sufficed  to  furnish  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  out- 
line of  the  manipulative  type  of  each  letter  of  the  concurrent 
alphabets ;  these  forms  were  separately  compared,  selected 
examples  copied,  and,  finally,  the  duplicate  series  were  in- 
corporated into  a  classified  table,  which  may  be  cited  with 
still  undiminished  confidence,  as  freely  representing  the 
epochal  current  forms  of  the  joint  Pehlvi  characters,  and  as 
furnishing  an  efficient  illustration  of  the  divarications  from  a 
given  standard  gradually  introduced  in  succeeding  ages. 

On  a  later  occasion,  following  up  the  same  subject,  I 
availed  myself  of  another  hopeful  source  of  palaeographic 
data,  affi)rded  by  the  signets  and  seals  of  the  Persian  nation 
at  large,  fabricated  during  the  period  of  the  Sassanian  rule, 

*  The  ori^ual  impressions  are  now  in  Dublin ;  secondary  casts  are  to  bo  found 
in  the  Assyrian  Room  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  pos- 
sesses parallel  reproductions.  It  is  from  the  latter  that  the  illustrative  Photograph 
has  been  deriyed. 
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the  identificatory  legends  of  which  almost  uniformly  followed 
the  Eastern  type  of  the  concurrent  systems  of  writing.  I  had 
scarcely,  however,  arranged  my  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  this  branch  of  the  enquiry,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  more  important  avocations;  but  desiring 
that  the  various  Antiquarian  remains  I  had  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing together  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
might,  perchance,  have  both  greater  leisure  and  ability  to  do 
justice  to  the  study,  I  published  a  cursory  notice,  pretending 
to  be  little  more  than  an  introductory  explanation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  three  plates  of  gem  and  other  legends  already  pre- 
pared, which  figure  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Eroyal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  leading  object  of  the  present  notice,  as  confessedly 
preliminary  and  tentative  as  its  predecessors,  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  resident  European  officials  or  chance  travellers  in 
the  East  to  an  elaborate  biliteral  inscription,  originally  engraved 
along  the  face  of  the  terrace  of  the  Fire  Temple  at  Pdi  Kuli^ 
(lat.  35°  r  W  N.,  long.  45°  34'  35'^  E.),  eye  transcripts  of 
which  were  made,  under  considerable  disadvantages,  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Hector  in  1844,  and  from  whose  pencil  .^- 
simtles  the  modernized  version  now  printed  has  been  derived. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  describes  the  present  condition  of 
the  engraved  slabs  as  anything  but  promising  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  full  and  complete  copy  of  the  ancient  writings. 
The  inscribed  stones,  which  formed  the  terrace-wall  sup- 
porting the  edifice,  are  stated  to  have  become  displaced,  and 
to  have  mostly  rolled  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  hazard,  so 
that  their  relative  continuity  would  with  difficulty  be  re- 
established, even  if  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  beginnings 
and  ends  of  the  lines  of  each  block  had  not  seemingly  sufiered 
extensive  damage  and  abrasion.     But,  with  all  this,  there  is  so 

^  '*  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  district  of  Zoh&b  is  the  little  plain  of 
Semfr&mf  a  natural  fastness  of  tne  most  extraordinary  stren^h,  which  is  formed 
bj  a  ranf^e  of  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains  eitending  in  a  semicircle  from  the 
nver  Diy&lah,  here  called  the  'Abi-Shlrw&n,  and  enclosing  an  area  of  about 
eight  miles  in  Icneth  and  four  in  breadth."  ..."  I  searched  eagerly  for  ancient 
monuments,  and  though  I  failed  to  discover  any  in  the  plain  itself,  yet  across  the 
riverf  at  a  distance  of  about  three  farsakhs,  on  the  road  to  Sule'im&nihrah,  I  heard 
of  sculptures  and  statues  which  would  well  merit  the  attention  of  any  future 
trayeller  in  this  country.  The  place  is  called  P&*ikal'ah,  the  foot  of  the  castle, 
or  But  Eh&nah,  the  idol  temple." — Bawlinson,  Jour.  R.  Geog.  8oc.,  ix.  pp.2S-80. 
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much  to  excite  interest  in  the  broken  sections  we  are  already 
in  possession  of,  that  I  confidently  make  the  appeal  to  those 
who  may  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  improve  our  existing 
copies  by  means  of  photography,  impressions,  rubbings,  new 
hand-tracings,  or,  better  still,  by  intelligent  transcripts  in  mo« 
dem  Pehlvi — for  aid  in  the  cause,  towards  which  the  portions 
of  the  text,  now  printed,  will  contribute  something  in  the 
way  of  a  first  proof,  and  for  the  encouragement  otherwise 
of  future  Palaeographers,  we  may  hope  that,  under  a  closer 
examination,  the  duplicate  legends  may  aid  each  other  both 
in  defective  passages  and  in  the  correction  of  the  present 
disjointed  order  of  sequence :  while,  as  the  first  investigation 
was  necessarily  hasty,  new  discoveries  of  materials  may 
happily  reward  more  deliberate  explorers,  even  as  we  can  now 
appeal  to  the  immense  advance  upon  the  imperfect  transcripts 
of  Niebuhr  and  Morier,  achieved  by  the  less  hurried  and 
amplified  facsimiles  of  M.M.  Flandin  and  Coste.^ 

In  order  to  bring  the  entire  subject  under  one  view,  I 
have  collected  together  all  the  fragmentary  inscriptions  of 
the  SassanidaB  at  present  known,  commencing  with  those 
interpreted  by  De  Sacy,  which  I  simply  reproduce  in  their 
corresponding  literal  equivalents  in  modem  Hebrew  and 
Persian  type.  The  same  course  has  been  pursued  with 
the  highly  interesting  bilingual  inscription  of  Sapor,  from 
H&ji&b&d.  Sir  H.  Eawlinson's  unpublished  copies  of  the 
Pd'i  Kuli  legends,  as  well  as  his  improved  transcripts  of  the 
Tdk-i-Bust&n  epigraphs  have,  however,  been  more  exactly 
imitated  in  modern  Pehlvi  type,  which  has  been  made  so  far 
competent  to  resume  its  primitive  duty  by  the  introduction 
of  three  letters  of  the  earlier  alphabet,  which  have  been  lost 
in  the  degraded  writing  of  the  extant  MSS.,  and  finally  a 
similar  plan  has  been  followed  in  the  representation  of  the 
legible  portions  of  two  long  and,  for  the  present,  most  tan- 
talizing inscriptions  of  Sapor :  artists'  designs  of  which  have 

*  Ker  Porter  remarks  (i.  p.  574),  M.  de  Sacy  **ha8  followed  Nicbuhr's  copy, 
which,  strange  to  say,  having  been  made  so  many  years  anterior  to  mine,  exhibits 
an  inscription  much  more  defaced  than  I  found  it.  This  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  large  letters  in  my  copy  on  the  drawing  with  the  large  letters  in  M.  de 
Sacy's  Greek  transcript."    [Mem.  sur  diy  Ant.  p.  31]. 
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been  given  in  Flandin's  great  work,^  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  decipher  or  explain 
these  singularly  comprehensive  documents.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  same  publication  for  the  imique  inscription  of  Narses,  at 
Sh&hpur,  which,  together  with  the  legends  from  the  Boyal 
signets  of  Yarahrdn  Kirmdn  Shah  have  equally  been  admitted 
to  the  honours  of  the  adapted  semblance  of  their  contemporary 
Pehlvi. 

None  of  the  original  drawings  or  published  engravings  of 
the  more  important  inscriptions  are  sufficiently  exact  or  con- 
tinuously complete  to  recommend  them  for  imitation  mfac- 
simih  engravings,  and  even  the  plaster-casts  from  H&ji&b&d, 
however  well  they  reproduce  portions  of  the  associate  inscrip- 
tions, as  exhibited  in  the  Photograph,  would  not,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  suffice  to  form  an  unbroken  or  perfect  copy.  The 
expedient  has  therefore  been  again  adopted  of  recognizing 
these  absolute  impressions  from  the  sculptured  rock  as  a  basis 
for  the  construction  of  standard  alphabets  of  either  class.  In 
each  case,  the  best  examples  of  the  normal  character  have  been 
selected  from  the  often-varying  outlines  of  the  same  letter  as 
fashioned  by  the  local  mason,  and  regard  has  always  been 
paid  to  the  corresponding  outline  of  the  given  letter  in  other 
monuments  of  the  period,  whether  lapidary,  numismatic,  or 
sigillary.  The  result  has  been  embodied  in  the  double  colunm 
of  alphabets  engraved  on  wood,  arranged  with  the  ordinary 
type  in  the  accompanying  table  ;  and^  as  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  positive  examples  of  lapidary  writings  these  letters  have 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part  as  representative  types  of  their 
several  paladographic  systems,  no  effort,  short  of  cutting  the 
individual  letters,  has  been  spared  on  my  part  to  secure  a 
true  and  effective  rendering  of  the  special  characteristics  of 
each  sjrmbol. 

The  primary  derivation  of  these  alphabets  may  obviously  be 
traced  to  Phoenico-Babylonian  teachings.  Specimens  of  that 
form  of  writing  occur,  so  to  say,  in  situ,  as  early  as  the  time 

^  Yoyaffe  en  Perae,  M.  M.  Eugene  Flandin  et  Paul  Coete,  entrepris  par  ordre 
de  M.  lie  Ministre  das  Affaires  Etran^drea.  D'apr^  lea  instroctions  dreaseea  par 
I'lsititat    Paris,  1851.    6  Tola,  fobo,  pktea,  etc.,  and  2  vola.  8to.  text. 
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of  Sargon,  B.C.  721,  when  the  indiyidual  characters  present 
themselves  in  a  fixed  and  cultivated  form,  far  removed  &om 
the  early  stages  of  crude  invention,  an  indication  that,  apart 
from  the  almost  simultaneously  established  geographical  range 
of  cognate  letters,  would  claim  for  them  an  extended  anterior 
currency,  which  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  limit  as  to  define ; 
my  own  impressions  have  always  leant  towards  the  concession 
of  a  far  earlier  development  of  that  division  of  national 
civilization,  which  is  comprised  in  the  "  art  of  writing,"  than 
the  majority  of  PaLeographers  are  prepared  to  recognize. 
Let  Hieroglyphics  and  Cuneiform  rete^in  their  ancient  fame ; 
but  the  question  succeeds,  as  to  how  close  upon  their  earliest 
traces  did  other  systems  of  writing  assert  themselves,  more 
facile  in  materials  and  more  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
commercial  and  private  life  than  the  formal  sculptured 
figures  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  or  the  complicated  arrow- 
headed  syllabary  of  Mesopotamian  Palaces,  which  latter 
mechanism,  however,  in  its  transitional  variations,  so  firmly 
retained  popular  favour  in  virtue  of  its  applicability  to  the 
ever-ready  clay,  the  comparative  indestructibility  of  which 
had  been  established  by  many  ages  of  local  use.^ 

Egyptologers,  on  their  part,  concede  a  very  archaic  date 
for  the  use  of  parallel  systems  of  writing,  and  the  age  of 
PhcEnician,  with  our  present  information,  need  no  longer  be 
narrowed  within  the  limits  defined  by  its  surviving  monu- 
ments, the  majority  of  which  must  be  held  to  have  dis- 
appeared with  the  perishable  material  chiefly  used  for  their 
reception.  It  it  is  clear  that  some  form  of  Phoenician,  con- 
stituting a  kind  of  current  hand,  was  in  official  use  under 
the  Assyrian  kings,  as  the  authoritative  definition  of  the 
lion-weights  in  the  letters  of  that  alphabet  sufficiently  de- 
clares ;  and  we  are  further  justified  in  assuming,  in  all  cases 
where  two  Scribes  are  represented  in  the  royal  sculptures, 
that  in  intentional  contrast  to  the  Cuneiform  manipulator, 
the  second  amanuensis,  who  uses  a  reed  and  a  parchment 

^  Rawlinson,  J.R.A.S.  x,  pp.  32,  340,  and  toI.  i.  N.S.  p.  246.  See  also  the 
names  of  Seleucus  Philopatet  (187-175  B.C.),  Antiochus  (175-164  b-c),  and 
Demetrius  (146-139  B.C.),  upon  the  Cuneiform  tablets  of  terra-cotta  in  the  British 
Museum,  deciphered  by  Oppcrt,  **£ip6dition  en  Mdsopotamie,"  ii.  357. 
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• 

roll,  is  designed  to  portray  a  man  writing  with  ink  in  some 
one  of  the,  as  yet,  but  slightly  divergent  provincialisms  of 
archaic  Phoenician. 

Sargon's  Record  Chamber  has  already  proved  itself  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  paheographic  data,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
may  claim  to  add  another  to  its  list  of  contemporary  alphabets. 
Mr.  Layard,  in  his  admirable  description  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries at  Koyunjuk,  interested  his  readers  in  an  unusual 
degree  by  an  account  of  the  still  surviving  association  of  the 
hieroglyphic  signet  of  Subaco,  with  that  of  the  Assyrian 
king  on  a  lump  of  clay,  which  was  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  connecting  attestation  of  the  less  permanent  substance 
upon  which  some  royal  treaty  or  compact  had  been  engrossed. 
In  the  same  closet  were  found  several  impressions  of  smaller 
seals  on  suitably-sized  bits  of  clay,  which  at  the  time  attracted 
no  attention  ;  these,  however,  on  closer  scrutiny,  seem  to  bear 
four  varying  letters,  which  can  scarcely  represent  anything 
but  ancient  Ethiopian  characters ;  at  least  two,  if  not  three 
out  of  the  four  letters  are  readily  identifiable  with  certain  cor- 
responding characters  of  the  modern  alphabets.^  It  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  currency  of  this 
form  of  writing,  that  we  should  be  able  to  detect  any  of  the 
leading  names,  either  of  Subaco,  his  relatives,  or  ministers. 
The  importance  of  the  identification  consists  in  the  very  unex- 
pected determination  of  the  definite  antiquity  of  the  writing 
of  the  Ethiopian  and  cognate  nationalities,  and  the  very  close 
bearing  this  date  has  upon  the  alphabetical  schemes  of  the 

^  Mr.  Layard*s  accoant  of  the  discoTery  of  these  seals  is  as  follows : — "  In  a 
chamber  or  passaee  [leading  into  the  archiye  chamber]  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  palace  of  Aouyunjik,  were  found  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  fine  clay  bear- 
ing the  imi)ressions  of  seals,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  been  affixed,  like 
modem  official  seals  of  wax,  to  documents  written  on  leather,  papyrus,  or  parch- 
ment. Such  documents,  with  seals  of  clay  still  attached,  haye  t>ecn  discovered  in 
Egypt,  and  specimens  are  still  prcserred  in  the  British  Museum.  The  writings 
themselyes  haye  been  consumed  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  buildinof  or  had 
perished  from  deca}r.  In  the  stamped  clay,  however,  may  stiU  be  seen  tne  holes 
for  the  string  or  strips  of  skin  by  which  the  seal  was  fastened ;  in  some  instances 
the  ashes  of  the  string  itself  remain,  with  the  marks  of  the  fingers  and  thumb. 
The  greater  part  of  these  seals  are  Assyrian ;  but  with  them  are  others  bearing 
Egyptian,  PhoDuician,  and  doubtful  symbols  and  characters.  But  the  most  re- 
markable and  important  of  the  Egyptain  seals  are  two  impressions  of  a  royal 


signet,  which,  though  imperfect,  retam  the  cartouche,  with  the  name  of  the  king, 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  legible.  It  is  one  weU  known  to  Egyptian  scholars  as  that 
of  the  second  Sabaco,  uie  Ethiopian  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty.    On  the  same 
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Indian  Ethiopians,^  and  the  kindred  nations  to  the  south- 
eastward, in  which  many  points  of  constructive  identity  have 
already  been  recognized. 

piece  of  play  is  impreaBed  an  ABsyrian  seal,  with  a  derice  representing  a  priest 
ministering  before  tne  king,  probaoly  a  royal  signet." 

Tha^ndxM  Wo^dotit  outunes  represent  six  of  the  Ethiopian  seals,  copied  from 
the  e^aifLi  clay-impressions  of  the  original  signets,  that  have  snrriToi  both  **  Nineveh 
and  fiabylon."    My  object  in  this,  and  I  trust  in  all  similar  cases,  is  not  to  force 


identities,  but  to  place  before  my  fellow  labourers  coincidences  that  may  perchance 
elicit  new  tmtbs.  It  is  not  pretended  ttiat  the  literal  sjrmbols  here  found  asso- 
ciated with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Assyrian  cuneiform  will  tally  or  accord 
exactly  with  the  transmutations  incident  to  the  alphabetical  developments  of 
the  once  powerful,  but  for  many  centuries  obscure,  nationalities  that  in  the  interval 
must  have  remained  more  than  ordinarily  indebted  to  the  advancing  world  around 
them.  Under  this  latitude  of  identification,  we  may  freely  appeal  to  the  later 
forms  of  Ethiopic,  Amharic,  or  other  cognate  conservators  or  traces  of  the  ancient 
writing,  though  it  is  more  to  the  general  palsograpbio  configuration  than  to 
i^wolute  and  complete  uniformity  of  outline  that  any  test  must  be  applied. 

It  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  seals  now  presented,  that  they  convey  in  all  but 

five  independent  letters ;  the  most  marked  of  the  number  is  the  H  P ,  which  occurs 

with  sufficient  clearness  on  three  occasions.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  asso- 
ciating this  form  with  the  modem  Himyaritic  ||  sh  or  the  Ethiopian  fi  aha^ 

especially  when  the  subjunct  vowel « is  added,  Pi    which  is  so  distinctly  seen  in 

a  varied  form,  even  under  possible  repetition,  in  the  ancient  example. 
The  second  figure  of  special  mark  is  the  ^*\  >  which  ofi'ers  a  more  dubious 

range  of  identification  among  the  derivative  Ethiopian  forms  of  ft  bi^  'fl  b^, 
extending  even  to  the  Amharic  ■!  khU,  and  many  other  possible  renderings ;  but 
the  most  curious  coincidence  is  in  the  near  connection  of  the  sign  with  the  Sanskrit 
(U|  of  Northern  India  (Prinsep's  Essays,  ii.  p.  40,  pL  xxxviii.). 

The  third  character,  which  almost  seems  to  have  been  in  a  transition  stage  at 
the  time  these  seals  were  fashioned,  may  be  reduced  in  the  modem  alphabets  to 
the  Ethiopian  f[|  t<i  or  00  mH ;  but  of  the  prevailing  coincidencies  of  formation 
under  the  general  Ethiopian  scheme  there  can  be  little  question. 

The  imperfect  outline  It  ,  which  recurs  on  four  occasions,  may  be  an  Amharic 
II* /S,  or  other  consonantal  combination  ofy,  with  a  different  vowel :  an  approxi- 
mate likeness  is  also  to  be  detected  to  the  Coptic  2C  y ;  or  the  old  figure  may,  per- 
chance, constitute  the  prototype  of  the  modem  Himyaritic   i7  m. 

1  Herodotus,  ii.  94 ;  vii.  70.  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  650 ;  iii.  264, 
not$  1 ;  iv.  p.  220.     J.  R.  A.  S.  xv.  233. 
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The  career  of  PhcBnician  writing  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
proximate  provinces  of  Western  Persia,  during  the  nine 
centuries  and  a  half  intervening  between  the  reigns  of  Sargon 
and  Ardeshir  Bdbekan,  can  only  be  obscurely  traced.  We 
know  that  the  same  twenty-two  letters,  which  fulfilled  their 
foreign  mission  in  the  creation  of  the  alphabets  of  Greece 
and  Erome,  penetrated  but  little  changed  in  their  normal 
forms  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  while  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, under  the  treatment  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  they  constituted 
the  basis  of  an  elaborate  alphabet  of  forty-nine  signs,  the  date 
of  whose  adaptation  is  unascertained,  but  which  has  now  been 
discovered  to  have  attained  full  and  complete  development  from 
Bactria  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  250  b.c.^  How  the 
original  alphabet  matured  its  literal  forms  nearer  home  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  determine  ;^  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Cuneiform  writing  on  its  part  maintained  its  position  in  official 
and  commercial  documents  for  a  far  longer  period  than  might 
have  been  anticipated,  but  whether  this  extended  vitality  was 
due  to  the  improved  intelligence  of  professional  scribes,  to  its 
superior  accuracy  of  definition  as  compared  with  the  limited 
scope  of  Phoenician,^  or  to  the  more  material  question  of  the 
cheapnesss  and  durability  of  the  clay,  whose  surface,  on  the 

^  Prinsep'8  Essays,  ii.  114 ;  Journ.  B.  A.  S.  yoL  i.  N.S.  p.  468 ;  Numismatio 
Chronicle,  vol.  iii.  N.S.  (1863)  pp.  229,  235,  "  Bactrian  Alphabet." 

*  M.  de  Yo^ii^  has  given  ns  a  comprehensive  rdaumd  of  the  progress  of 
Phoenician  writing  to  the  westward,  which  I  quote  in  his  own  words: — 
"  1.  Ant6rieurement  au  YI«  si^le,  Talphabet  commun  h.  toutes  les  populations 
s^mitiqnes  de  la  Syrie  est  1'  alphabet  phenicien  archaique,  souche  de  r  Venture 
grecc[ue  et  de  tons  les  syst^mes  graphiques  de  Toccident.  2.  Vers  le  yi«  si^e, 
recnture  ph6nicienne  type,  celle  que  j'ai  appel^e  Sidonimntj  se  constitue  d^fini- 
tivement :  le  plus  beau  monument  de  cette  6criture  est  le  c61&bre  sarcophage  d' 
Esmunazar ;  en  mSme  temp  la  branche  aram^enne  se  s6pare  de  la  souche  com- 
mune. Le  caract^re  principal  de  ce  nouvel  alphabet  est  I'ouverture  des  boucles 
des  lettres  bethj  daleth,  ain^  resch.  Mais  pendant  deux  si^cles  environ,  k  c6t4  de 
ces  formes  nouvelles  se  maintient  un  certain  nombre  de  formes  anciennes ; 
Talt^ration  de  toutes  les  lettres  n'est  pas  simultan^e,  de  sorte  que  1' alphabet  con- 
serve un  caract^re  mixte  qui  m'a  conduit  k  lui  donner  le  nom  d'  Aram6o-Ph6- 
niden.  Le  meilleur  exemple  de  cette  ^criture  est  rinscription  du  Lion  d*  Abydos. 
8.  Vers  la  fin  du  Y.  si^le,  I'alphabet  aram^en  se  constitue  d^finitivement  sur  les 
pierres  gravies,  sur  les  m6dailles  des  satrapes  de  TAsie  mineure.*'  Rev.  Arch.  iz. 
(1864},  p.  204. 

*  M.  Oppert  makes  some  interesting  remarks  upon  this  subject ;  among  the 
rest,  "  L'Ipigrapbie  assyrienne,  d'ailleurs,  malgr6  les  complications  inh^rentes 
k  r^criture  anarienne,  a  un  avantage  pr^cieux  sur  T^pigraphie  des  autres  peuples 
s^mitiques.  Les  mots  y  sont  s^par^s  et  les  voyelles  sont  exprim^s,  ce  qui  con- 
stitue un  avantage  encore  plus  important  pour  Tinterpr^te  m  textes." — Journal 
Aiiatique,  1863,  p.  478. 
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other  hand,  waa  so  eminently  unfitted  for  the  reception  of  the 
curved  lines  of  the  latter,  we  need  not  now  stop  to  enquire. 

Many  incidental  examples  of  the  local  Phcenico-Babylonian 
of  various  epochs  are  to  be  found  associated  with  the  con- 
current Cuneiform  on  the  clay  tablets  described  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  (b.c.  700-500)  .^ 

Towards  the  westward  the  Persian  Satraps  of  the  Achae- 
menidsB  employed  the  indigenous  Phoenician,^  and  anony- 
mous Darics,  presumably  of  the  Great  king,  bear  upon  their 
surfaces  the  word  ^HTfi  in  similar  characters.'   • 

But  the  earliest  occasion  upon  which  we  can  detect  a  tendency 
towards  the  identities  and  characteristics  subsequently  deve- 
loped in  the  Chaldaeo-Pehlvi  is  upon  the  coinage  of  Artaxias 
of  Armenia,  B.C.  189.^  In  this  instance  the  letters  V  21)  ^  D,  and 
B^  notably  depart  from  the  style  of  the  Phoenician  of  Sargon, 
and  seem  to  have  already  assimied  a  near  approach  to  the 
forms  ultimately  accepted  as  conventional  in  the  alphabet 
reproduced  in  the  woodcuts  (p.  265).  The  peculiarities  of  this 
type  of  writing  may  afterwards  be  traced  through  the  Armeno- 
Parthian  coinages,^  and  irregularly  on  the  Imperial  Parthian 
mintages,  both  in  silver  and  copper,  dating  from  113  a.d.  up  to 
the  close  of  the  dynasty.*  These,  with  the  casual  appearance 
of  some  of  the  more  marked  Chaldajo-Pehlvi  forms  on  the 
dubiously-classed  money  of  Characene,*^  added  to  the  odd 
juxtaposition  of  some  of  their  special  symbols  with  the 
local  writing  on  the  Kerman  coins  of  Kodes  (Kobdd),®  com- 
plete the  list  of  examples  at  present  known. 

Of  the  fellow  or  Sassanian-Pehlvi  alphabet  no  writing  what- 
ever has  as  yet  been  discovered  prior  to  Ardeshir  Babekan, 

*  Journ.  R.  A.  S.  (new  series),  vol.  i.  pp.  187,  244. 

'  M.  de  Luynes  **  Essai  sur  la  Numismatique  des  Satrapies  ct  de  la  Phcnicie. 
Paris,  1846. 

*  Gesenius,  PI.  36,  fig.  c. ;  Mionnet,  Nos.  35,  36.  Tresor  de  Numismatique, 
PI.  Ixvi.  figs.  1,  2. 

*  Numismatic  Chronicle,  xviii.  143;  vol.  vi.  N.S.  p.  245,  and  vii.  237. 

*  Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  vi.  N.S.  1866,  wote,  p.  245. 

*  Numismatic  Chronicle,  lii.  68 ;  xvii.  164;  Lindsay,  Coinage  of  Parthia,  pi. 
iv.  figs.  87,  89,  90,  93-96. 

'  Prinsep's  Essays,  i.  32. 

*  Numismatic  Chronicle,  iv.  p.  220.  (A  new  coin  in  the  possession  of  General 
Cunningham  gives  the  local  name  in  full  HKI^). 
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with  the  exception  of  isolated  letters,  probably  referring  to 
local  mints  occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the  field  of  some 
of  the  Drachmas  of  the  Parthians.^ 

The  differences  between  the  rival  alphabets  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned  with,  will  be  seen  to  be  rather  con- 
structive than  fundamental;  one  leading  theory  evidently 
regulated  the  contrasted  forms  of  the  letters  in  each,  the 
eventual  divarications  of  the  two  systems,  as  in  so  many 
parallel  cases,  being  due  to  the  fortuitously  most  suit- 
able and  readily  available  material  for  the  reception  of  the 
writing,  which  so  often  determined  the  ultimate  method  6f 
graphic  definition.  The  seemingly  more  archaic  structure  of 
the  Chaldaeo-Pehlvi  clearly  carried  with  it  the  reminiscence 
of  Babylonian  teachings,  in  which  the  formation  of  the  letters 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  obvious  facilities  of  delineation. 
The  ancient  scribes  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  are  represented 
as  making  use  of  a  reed,  or  other  description  of  pen,  with 
which  they  wrote  upon  a  flexible  leather  or  parchment  scroll, 
employing  the  indicator  or,  possibly,  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  to  support  the  material  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  pen  in  the  ordinary  line  of  writing ;  under 
these  conditions  the  most  obvious  tendency  would  be  towards 
down  strokes,  and  thus- it  is  found  that  almost  every  letter  of 
Sargon's  Phoenician  consists  primarily  of  a  more  or  less  per- 
pendicular line,  the  minor  discriminations  being  effected  by 
side  strokes  more  varied  in  construction  but  of  less  thickness 
and  prominence ;  as  time  went  on,  the  practice  developed  itself 
of  forming  as  many  letters  as  possible  after  one  and  the  same 
process  of  manipulation,  the  essential  difference  between  the 
characters  being  marked  by  scarcely  perceptible  variations  in 
the  leading  design ;  hence  arose  the  perplexing  result  of  the 
general  sameness  and  uniformity,  and  consequent  difiiculty  of 
recognition  of  the  imperfectly  contrasted  letters  so  marked  in 
Chaldaeo-Pehlvi,  and  still  so  troublesome  in  modem  Hebrew. 

The  course  followed  by  the  pen  in  the  Chalda3o-Pehlvi 

^  Parthian  coin  of  Sanabares,  dated  313  (a.d.  2),  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a 
Parthian  D  s  and  a  Sassanian  JJ  a  on  the  obverse  field.  See  also  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  zvii.  169 )  Lindsay,  pi.  xi.  Arsaoes  XXX. 
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caligraphy  was  singularly  repetitive^  starting  from  a  given 
point  at  the  top  of  the  line  of  writing,  it  proceeded  slightly 
downwards  with  a  backward  sweep,  more  or  less  prolonged ; 
from  this  angle  the  characteristic  perpendicular  curve  com- 
menced, to  be  supplemented  by  the  concluding  turn  of  the 
pen  which  so  often  constituted  the  effective  definition  of  the 
value  of  the  letter.  This  formation  is  followed  in  the  letters 
3>  1,  3»  and  less  obviously  in  J.  The  letters  H,  D,  and  0 
commence  with  similar  leading  lines,  but  have  discriminating 
marks  added  by  a  second  application  of  the  pen ;  in  like 
manner  *1  is  distinguished  from  ^  by  a  separate  foot  crescent, 
a  sign  which  finds  its  parallel  in  the  dot  of  the  Syriac  ?. 
The  remaining  letters  also  had  much  in  common,  but  in 
these  instances  the  initial  point  of  the  character  was  thrown 
slightly  backwards  on  the  head-line  of  the  writing,  and 
the  down-stroke  procewled  more  abruptly,  finishing  with  a 
minute  and  nearly  imiform  curve  to  the  left;  under  this 
heading  may  be  classed  the  simple  forms  ^  and  ^  and  the 
combined  outlines  fi,  H,  \ff,  /  (D),  PI,  and  ^^.  Even  the  letter 
N  probably  consisted  originally  of  an  inclined  duplication  of  the 
^,  with  a  prolonged  foot-line  connecting  the  two  down-strokes. 
The  single  exception  to  the  descending  curves  is  afforded  by 
the  letter  \  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
like  the  upward  arch  of  the  associate  T\f  which  in  the  Syriac 
waw  grew  into  a  round  o,  the  Chaldseo-Pehlvi  form  of  which, 
passing  through  the  Sassanian  Z,  finally  settled  itself  into  the 
Arabic^. 

The  variation  in  the  configuration  of  the  letters  of  the 
Sassanian  Pehlvi,  as  compared  with  its  fellow  alphabet  of 
more  determined  Semitic  aspect,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
simple  action  of  a  different  method  of  manipulation,  in- 
volving a  less  restrained  movement  of  the  hand,  and  greater 
freedom  in  the  onward  or  backward  sweep  of  the  pen  than  was 
compatible  with  the  conventional  restrictions  of  the  caligraphy 
of  Western  Asia.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ancient  races  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  in  common  with  the 
partially  civilized  populations  ranging  over  Central  Asia  and 
the  Himalayas,  very  early  in  the  world's  history,  appreciated 
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the  utility  of  blrcli-bark,  and,  even  In  the  infancy  of  letters,^ 
its  appKcabiKty  to  the  purposes  of  writing  would  readily 
have  suggested  itself.  At  all  events,  we  have  direct  and 
independent  evidence  of  its  use  in  Afgh&nistan  some  centuries 
B.C.,*  and  we  can  cite  very  credible  and  unconstrained  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Ancient  Persians  was  engrossed  upon  this  substance,^  con- 

^  To  show  how  forms  of  writing  in  early  times  must  have  been  determined  by 
circumstances  and  accessible  materials,  it  may  be  noted  that  even  so  late  as  the  days 
of  Muhammad,  when  there  were  civilized  teachers  from  the  many  nations  around 
them,  the  Arabs  had  still  to  engross  the  stray  sayings  of  their  Prophet  upon  stones 
and  other  strange  and  readily  available  substances.  Sir  Wm.  Muir  tells  lis,  *'  after 
each  passage  was  recited  by  Muhammad  before  the  Companions  or  followers  who 
happened  to  be  present,  it  was  generally  committed  to  writing  by  some  one  amongst 
them  upon  palm-leaves,  leather,  stones,  or  such  other  rude  material  as  conveniently 
came  to  hand.*'  Life  of  Mahomet.  London,  I86I.  Vol.  L  p.  iii.— Br.  Sprenger, 
in  his  Life  of  the  Prophet  (German  edit.  Berlin,  1865,  iii.  p.  xxxix.),  enumerates 
kather  and  parchment,  slate,  palm-leaves,  camel's  shoulder-blades.  Said's  copy 
was  written  on  leaves  of  palm  or  on  scrolls  and  papyrus. 

s  H.  H.  Wilson.     Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  59,  60,  83,  84,  94,  106-7,  111. 

>  I  am  quite  aware  that  tradition  affirms  that  the  substance  employed  was 
12,000  '*  Cow-skins"  or  parchments  (Masaudi,  French  edition,  ii.  p.  125.  Hyde 
de  relig.  vet.  Persar.  318),  which  might  be  understood  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
all  the  probabilities  if  it  were  admitted  that,  of  the  two  copies  of  the  sacred  books 
mentioned  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Dinkard,  the  one  deposited  at 
Persepolis  and  the  other  at  Ispah&n,  that  the  former  was  written  in  the  ChaldsBO- 
Pehlvi  on  skins,  and  the  latter  in  the  corresponding  alphabet  on  birch-bark. 

The  following  passages  from  the  Binkard,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Haug, 
relating  to  the  onginal  collection,  destruction,  and  subsequent  attempts  at  the 
recovery  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Zoroastrians  are  of  sufficient  interest,  both 
lustorically  and  geographically,  to  claim  a  notice  in  this  place.  This  portion  of 
the  Pehlvi  text  is  admitted  to  have  been  added  and  incorporated  only  on  the 
final  rearrangement  of  the  scattered  materials  of  the  ancient  books,  rfor  does 
Dr.  Haug  himself  seem  quite  satisfied  with  his  own  interpretation,  which>  con- 
siderine^the  degraded  character  of  the  text,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at. 

1.  **The  book  *  Dinkard'  is  a  book  on  the  religion,  that  people  may  obtain  (a 
knowledge  of)  the  good  religion.  The  book  *  Dinkard '  has  been  compiled  from 
all  the  knowledge  acouired  (to  be)  a  publication  of  the  Mazdayasnian  (Zoro- 
astrian)  religion.    2.  It  was  at  first  made  bv  the  first  disciples  of  the  prophet 

Zertosht  Sapetmen 3.  The  excellent  King  Kai  Yisht&sp  ordered  to  write 

down  the  information  on  each  subject,  according  to  the  original  information, 
embracing  the  original  questions  and  answers,  and  deposited  them,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  in  the  treasurv  of  Shaspig&n  ('*  Pasargadse,"  Haug).  He  also  issued 
orders  to  spread  copies  ^of  the  original).  4.  Of  these  he  sent  afterwards  one  to 
the  castle  (where)  wntten  documents  (were  preserved),  that  the  knowledge 
might  be  kept  there.  5.  During  the  destruction  of  the  Ir&nian  town  (Persepolis. 
The  dazhu-i-nipisht  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  library  of  that  metropolis— Haug) 

by  the  unlucky  robber  Alexander  [^^^^^''^**^i]  ^^i*  it  had  come  into  his  posses- 
sion, that  (copy  which  was)  in  the  castle  (where)  written  documents  (were  kept) 
was  burnt,     jfhe  other  which  was  in  the  treasury  of  Shashplg&n  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  Romans  [^^V.^jy']  (Greeks).    From  it  a  Grecian  [uJ01:J«j1 

translation  was  made  that  the  sayings  of  antiquity  might  become  known.    6.  7. 

Ardeshir   B&bekfcn,  the  king  of  kings   [  ^Ujb    IS^   J^^j^  J^\j^\  ] 
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siderable  remains  of  which,  indeed,  preserved  with  unusual 
care,  were  discovered  at  Isfah&n  by  the  Arabs  in  a.d.  961.^ 
This  material,  while  it  would  on  the  one  hand,  in  its  smooth 
surface,  offer  ample  facilities  for  the  unchecked  flow  of  the 

appeared.  He  came  to  restore  the  Ir&nian  empire ;  he  collected  all  the  writings 
from  the  yarions  places  were  they  were  scattered.  ...  It  (the  Dinkart)  was  then 
(thus)  restored,  and  made  just  as  perfect  as  the  original  light  (copy)  which  had 

been  kept  in  the  treasury  of  Shap&n  (*Shaspig&n' — Haug)  [=^l^i^1.*'  See 
extract  from  Hamza,  note  1,  below.] 

"The  beginning  of  the  Ard&i  Vlrlif  N&mah"  (from  two  Pahlayi  MSS.J. 

1.  "  It  is  thus  reported  that  after  the  religion  had  been  received  and  established 
by  tiie  holy  Zertosht,  it  was  up  to  the  completion  of  300  years  in  its  purity,  and 
men  were  without  doubts  (there  were  no  heresies).  2.  After  (that  time)  the 'evil 
spirit,  the  devil,  the  impious,  instigated,  in  order  to  make  man  doubt  the  truth  of 

religion,  the  wicked  Alexander,  the  Boman  [^cLTuL^a^I  jjJuMd^l],  residing  in 

Mudhrai  (Egypt)  that  he  came  to  wage  a  heavy  fight  and  war  against  the 

Ir&nian  country.    3.  He  killed  the  ruler  of  Ir&n,  destroyed  the  residence  [  w1 

and  empire,  and  laid  it  waste.  4.  And  the  religious  books,  that  is,  the  whole 
Avesta  and  Zand,  which  were  written  on  prepared  cow-skins  with  gold  ink,  were 
deposited  at  Istakhr  B&beg&n,  in  the  fort  of  the  library.  But  Aharman,  the 
evil-doer,  brought  Alexander,  the  Boman,  who  resided  in  Egypt,  that  he  burnt 
(the  books),  and  killed  the  Desturs,  the  Judges,  the  Herbads,  the  Mobeds,"  etc. 

[JH^  3  JHj-^  3  uW*^  3  J^Ji^^  »^]-  "^^  ol^  Zand. 
Pahlavi  Glossary,  or  the  "  Farhang-i-oim  yak,"  the  original  Pehlvi  work  upon 
which  Anquetirs  vocabulary  was  based,  edited  by  Hoshengji  Jamaspji,  and  printed 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Martin  Haug.    Stuttgart,  1867." 

^  Hamza  I§fah&ni  (obiit  a.h.  350,  a.d.  961)  gives  an  interesting  narrative  of 
the  discovery  of  certain  ancient  Persian  archives,  written  on  birch-bark.  I  quote 
the  substance  of  the  passage  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Grottwaldt— Anno 
cccL.  (a.d.  961),  latus  ejus  aedificii  quod  Saraveih  nominatur  atque  intra  urbem 
Djei  (I?fabfiLn)  situm  est,  comiit  et  domum  retexit,  in  qua  fere  L  utrcs  erant,  e 
corio  confecti  atque  iuscripti  literis,  quales  antea  nemo  viderat.  Quando  ibi 
depositi  fuissent,  ignotum  erat.  Cum  a  me  quaesitum  esset,  quae  de  mirabili  illo 
ffidificio  Bcirem,  hominibus  promsi  librum  Abu  Mascharis,  astrologi  Balchensis, 
cujus  nomen  est :  Liber  de  diversitate  Tabularum  astronomicarum.  Ibi  ille  : 
Beges  (Persarum),  inquit,  tan  to  studio  tenebantur  disciplinas  conservandi,  tanta 
cupiditate  eas  per  omne  aevum  perpetuandi,  tanta  soUicitudine  cas  ab  injuriis 
aeris  et  humi  defendendi,  ut  iis  inter  materias  scriptorias  cam  eligerent,  quae  illas 
iniurias  optime  ferret,  vetustati  diutissime  resisteret  ac  mucori  et  obliterationi 
mmime  obnoxia  esset,  id  est,  librum  (corticcm  interiorem)  fa^^,  qui  liber  vocatur 
tCLz.  Hoc  exemplum  imitati  Seres  et  Indi  atque  populi  iis  finitimi  ad  arcus, 
quibus  ad  sagitandum  utuntur  ....  Ad  arccm  igitur,  quae  nunc  intra  Djei  sita 
est,  profecti  ibi  disciplinas  deposuerunt.  Illud  sedificium,  nomine  Saraveih,  ad 
nostra  usque  tempera  perduravit ;  atque  ex  eo  ipso  cognitum  est,  quis  id  condi- 
derit,  propterea  quod  abhinc  multos  annos  latere  ejus  eedificii  coUapso  camera  in 
conspectum  venit,  ex  argilla  secta  constructa,  ubi  multi  majorum  libri  inventi 
sunt,  in  quibus  depositae  erant  variae  eorum  disciplinae,  omnes  lingua  persica 
antiqua  scripti  in  cortice  tiiz.  Hamzae  Ispahanensis  (Annaliura  Libri,  x.  pp.  152, 
XXV.)  St.  Petersbourg,  1844. — Ab(i  Rih&n  Al  Birtini  (circi  940  a.d.)  also  records : 
Mais  dans  les  provinces  du  centre  et  du  nord  de  rlnde,  on  emploic  recorce 
int^rieure  d'un  arbre  appel6  touz  [jy  ]  C*est  avec  T^corce  d'un  arbre  du  mcmc 
genre  qu'on  recouvre  les  arcs;  celle-ci  se  nomme  bow{j  [r*^']  (^^^TJ^)- 
Benaud,  Mem.  sur  Tlnde,  p.  305.    See  also  Prinsep's  Essays,  ii.  45. 
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pen,  would,  in  the  extreme  tenuity  of  its  texture,  demand 
some  more  equable  and  uniform  support  than  the  primitive 
expedient  of  extended  forefingers :  and,  as  improved  appliances 
were  enlisted  in  its  cause,  it  may  have  come  to  be  held  in 
deserved  favour,  especially  when  its  other  merits,  so  gravely 
enlarged  upon  by  the  local  annalist,  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation.    Certain  it  is  that  to  this  day,  among  the  Bhoteahs 
and  other  natives  of  the  Himalaya,  birch-bark  maintains  its 
ancient  uses,  and  many  a  petition  and  other  documents  en- 
grossed on  its  surface  find  their  way  among  the  "  stamped 
papers  "   and  the  like  civilized  records  of  the  Courts  of  the ' 
British  Government  in  those  mountains.    It  is  then  to  the  en- 
hanced freedom  of  penmanship  incident  to  the  employment  of 
birch-bark  that  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  leading  peculiari- 
ties of  this  style  of  writing.    The  material  in  question  secured 
to  the  amanuensis  an  unchecked  power  of  forming  curves  and 
an  unrestrained  action  of  the  pen  in  any  given  direction ;  but 
its  ultimate  eficct  upon  the  identity  of  the  Sassanian  character 
was  mainly  due  to  the  gift  of  continuous  onward  movement 
in  the  line  of  writing,  which  eventually  developed  itself  into 
the  Kufic  scheme,  where  a  single  line  drawn  from  right  to 
left  constituted  the  basis  of  the  entire  alphabet  in  its  con- 
junct form,^  and  the  innate  contrast  between  the  two  styles  of 
writing  maintains  itself  to  the  last,  and  may  be  detected  at 
the  present  day  in  the  pervading  descending  stroke  of  the 
Hebrew  finals,  and  in  the  prolonged  sweep,  in  the  general 
line  of  writing,  of  certain  Arabic  terminal  letters;   while, 
under  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  same 
question,  we  may  trace  in  the  contrasted  formation  and  rela- 
tive location  of  the  short  vowels,  a  practical  and  conclusive 
illustration  of  the  original  caligraphic  type  of  either  system. 

The  ruling  ideal  of  this  PehM  scheme  of  writing  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  groundwork  of  curves,  the  leading  model  of 
which  declares  itself  in  the  letter  I,  which  commenced  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  general  line  of  writing,  being  extended 
slightly  upward  and  continued  backwards  and  downwards, 

^  I  do  not  know  whether  the  singular  identity  of  the  employment  of  a  central 
leading-line,  in  our  own  Oghams,  has  as  yet  heen  the  subject  of  notice. 
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after  the  fashion  of  a  reversed  Roman  C.  This  formation 
enters  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  the  letters  d^,  9^, 
J,  J,  j^,  ^y  dX  J>  (♦o*  *>  ^^^  ^  long.  In  process  of  time, 
as  the  writing  became  more  cursive,  the  initial  point  of  the  f, 
and  of  those  letters  which  more  immediately  followed  its 
tracing,  was  thrown  higher  up  and  further  back  in  the 
ordinary  line,  while  the  concluding  turn  of  the  curve  was 
prolonged  and  occasionally  run  into  other  letters.  The  single 
character  in  this  alphabetical  series  that  was  discriminated  in 
i\&  final  form,  from  its  normal  initial  or  medial  representative, 
was  the  short  i ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  effected 
would  almost  imply  that  it  was  intended  in  the  very  act  to 
check  the  onward  flow  of  the  writing  in  the  way  of  an  up- 
ward stop,  as  the  final  was  made  to  commence  even  below  the 
middle  of  the  horizontal  line  of  letters  and  the  concluding 
point  of  the  three-quarters  of  a  circle  was  not  allowed  to 
reach  the  ordinary  foot  lines  [  ^  ]. 

It  remains  for  me  to  notice  more  particularly  a  few  of  the 
letters  of  either  alphabet  with  reference  to  their  derivation 
and  values,  and  their  relative  bearing  upon  the  corresponding 
signs  of  other  systems.  First  in  order  presents  itself  the 
independently-organized  sjonbol  for  ch,  a  letter  of  considerable 
importance  in  Aryan  tongues,  but  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  servilely  following  Semitic  originals,  so  strangely 
failed  to  provide  a  literal  representative  for.  The  Chaldaeo- 
Pehlvi  contented  itself  with  a  like  deficiency,  and  supplied 

the  place  of  the  ch  by  sh.  The  Sassanian  character  M  ch 
was  clearly  based  upon  the  ^   h  of  its  own  alphabetical 

scheme,  the  additional  power  being  given  by  the  foot-stroke 
backwards,  which  was  one  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  this 
style  of  writing.  The  letter  in  its  adapted  form  bears  a  faint, 
but  not  impossibly  an  intentional,  resemblance  to  the  Bactrian 

^  ch. 

The  Sassanian  alphabet,  again,  is  itself  defective  in  the 
Semitic  aspirate  H  khy  which  the  Greeks  converted  into  H,  a 
sound  that  fell  short  of  the  compound  p  hu  in  Sassanian, 
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which  was,  perhaps,  the  best  equivalent  that  the  latter  writing 
admitted  of.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  spite  of  Indian 
influences,  the  Bactrian  kh  itself  did  not,  for  some  time, 
assume  a  very  definite  or  constant  form.^ 

The  greatest  obstacle,  without  any  exception,  to  a  satisfactory 
and  positive  interpretation  of  the  early  Sassanian  inscriptions 
is  incident  to  the  inconvenient  identity  of  the  sign  which  has 
to  answer  for  the  sounds  both  of  r  and  w.    The  Chaldeeo- 

Pehlvi  forms  of  ^  r  and  ^  it,  like  the  Bactrian  ^  r  and"!  r, 

have  something  in  common,  and  the  association  survives  in  the 
modem  Hebrew  ^>  1 ;  but  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  distinct, 
though  not  very  marked,  means  of  discrimination.  Whereas, 
in  the  Sassanian-Pehlvi,  there  is  not  only  no  aid  to  the 
determination  of  whether  the  symbol  2  stands  forj  or^;  but 
in  many  cases,  where  it  is  clearly  the  former,  it  has  often  to 
be  read  by  the  light  of  modem  interpretation,  as  J.  More- 
over, whenever  two  of  these  signs  occur  together,  thus  12 
they  present  all  the  above  alternatives,  and,  in  addition,  may 
chance  to  represent  an  oft-recurring  malformation  of  the 

letter  )^  due  either  to  imperfect  execution  in  the  original^ 
or,  more  frequently,  to  faulty  copying  by  the  modem  drafts- 
man ;  but  in  some  cases  the  double  2a  constitutes  the  au- 
thorised and  constant  formation  of  the  ^y  altogether  apart 
from  any  possible  errors  of  original  designers,  contemporary 
engravers,  or  travellers  from  the  West,  who  have  in  later  days 
made  these  inscriptions  known  to  us.  The  alphabet  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  equally  perplexing  transformation  whereby 
the  letters  w  and  n  came  to  hold  a  single  literal  repre- 
sentative in  common  in  the  f  sW  and  t=rN  of  the  Arabico- 
Pehlvi  coins  and  modem  MSS.  writing;*  but  this  latter, 
the  "  grand  Schiboleth  du  Pehlvie**  of  Joseph  Miiller,^  is  far 

^  Prinsep's  Essays,  ii.  147. 

'  The  eventual  complication  or  conglomeration  of  signs  under  which  the  2  <^j 

fell  into  community  and  association  with  the  symhol  | ,  the  ancient  ^ ,  is  still  an 
enigma ;  hut  as  it  does  not  come  within  tlie  range  of  the  writing  of  the  Sassanian 
Inscrij^tions,  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  still  find  a  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  Parsi  "Anhoma*'  with  the  proper  AMh&rma  of  earlier  date. 
(See,  for  instance,  Oim  Tak,  p.  xxrii.) 
s  Journal  Asiatique,  1839.  "  Essai  sur  la  langue  Pehlyie."  J.B.A.S.  xii.  269. 

VOL.  m.— [XTBW  8BBIB8.]  U 
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less  obstructive  in  practice  than  the  earlier  association  of  r 
and  w.  In  order  to  meet  this  peculiarity  in  the  Sassanian 
writing,  I  have  had  the  letter  a  cut  in  fae^simile  and  pre- 
pared for  use  with  the  modem  Pehlvi  type. 

The  s  of  the  joint  alphabets  demands  a  passing  comment, 
as  in  its  near  identity  in  both  systems,  and  the  complete 
dissimilarity  of  either  outline  to  any  archaic  or  other  deriya- 
tiye  form  of  the  letter  in  Phcenician,  it  would  seem  that  its 
origin  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere ;  it  is  singular  that  the 
Bactrian  symbol  fori;  1( in 250  B.C.  H  (J^  Aryan  Indian  ff\ ), 
and  the  Armenian  correspondent  of  s  D  in  B.C.  189,  should  so 
nearly  accord,  and  that  their  general  fDrmation  should  be  pre- 
served so  completely  in  the  Pehlvi  alphabets  of  the  Sassanians. 
The  following  are  the  gradaiional  representatives  of  each  class 
r?  'n  /}  ^  •  The  concluding  example  is  taken  from  the 
Sassanian  section  of  the  H&jiab&d  sculpture,  and  its  configura- 
tion is  aptly  illustrative  of  the  method  in  which  the  normal 
letter  was  formed,  namely,  by  a  second  application  of  the  pen 
to  the  leading  design.  In  the  present  instance  the  body  of  the 
character  is  composed  of  the  often-recurring  i  with  a  reduced  z 
supplemented  to  it.  The  accelerated  penmanship  of  more 
practised  scribes  gradually  transformed  the  letter  first  into  ^ 
and  eventually  into  JD  and  — ij  ,  whence  it  finally  progressed 
into  the  Pehlvi  n,  the  Zend  j),  and  the  Arabic  ^^, 

I  have  still  to  advert  to  two  very  serious  difficulties  in  the 
decipherment  of  these  alphabets ;  the  one  dependent  upon 
the  great  similarity  existing  between  the  signs  for  e  and  z  in 
the  Chaldeeo-Pehlvi,  which  often  renders  them  hopelessly 
indistinguishable ;  this  is  the  case  even  in  the  positive  repro- 
duction of  the  inscription  at  H&jiabad,  so  it  may  be  imagined 
what  amount  of  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  drawings 
of  mere  copyists.  As  a  general  rule  the  letter  e  is  simple  and 
direct  in  its  downward  course,  while  the  z  is  more  curved  in 
its  sweep,  and  more  marked  in  the  initial  and  final  points. 

The  second  obstruction  to  assured  interpretation  consists 
more  in  the  oral  sound  to  be  attributed  to  the  several  letters 

a==R  and  L  =l  in  the  Sassanian  writing.    At  times  it  would 
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seem  that  these  letters  were  knowingly  used  indifferently ; 
on  other  occasions  ignorance  of  or  insensibility  to  the  true 

force  of  the  Semitic  A  may  have  prevailed ;  though  in  some 
instances^  again,  discrimination  in  their  contrasted  employ- 
ment is  evident,  especially  in  words  in  which  a  complication 
already  exists,  arising  out  of  the  commimity  of  the  sounds  of 
B  and  w  inherent  in  their  conmion  sign  i.^  If,  in  addition 
to  these  constructive  difficulties,  we  add  the  imperfect  phonetic 
aptitude  or  the  want  of  system  in  the  use  of  the  symbols  for 
0-D  and  ci^-T,  (^-o  and  cli^K ;  and  more  important  than  all, 
the  authorised  dialectic  interchange  of  (^  b,  c-^  p  (c^  p),  and 
J  w,  we  have  offered  a  goodly  list  of  reasons  why  European  in- 
terpreters have  made  such  scant  progress  in  Pehlvi  readings. 
One  of  the  most  curious  questions  in  the  whole  range  of 
this  enquiry  is  presented  in  the  history  of  that  straugely 
influential  vowel  in  the  Persian  tongue,  the  letter  i ;  we  have 
already  seen  the  important  part  played  by  the  normal  form 
of  that  character  in  the  supplementary  definition  of  the  con- 
current signs  of  the  Ghaldaeo-Pehlvi,  and  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a  somewhat  parallel  fundamental  influence  exercised 
by  the  typical  curve  of  the  Sassanian  t,  among  the  other 
letters  of  its  own  alphabet ;  it  is  further  clear  that  neither  of 
th^  very  differently-fashioned  letters  of  the  joint  Pehlvi 
systems  of  writing  can  be  referred  to  corresponding  Semitic 
originals  as  the  latter  are  ordinarily  determined ;  all  of  which 
adhere  with  more  or  less  fidelity  to  a  vague  reminiscence  of 
the  archaic  ^.  A  singular  evidence  of  the  community  of 
Aryanism  in  alphabets  suggests  itself  in  these  facts,  though 
I  am  not  prepared  to  claim  any  Koachian  antiquity  for  the 
coincidence,  but  merely  desire  to  show  that  the  various  branches 
of  the  Aryan  pastoral  races,  as  they  are  known  to  the  modem 
world,^  only  began  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of 

»  l^  and  liX* — ci;U^  and  CjUli — ^^^jt^  ^^  <-^ jA-J  •     I*  " 

a  curious  fact  that  all  the  early  Numismatic  legends  use  a  both  for  &  and  w.      ^ 
does  not  appear  till  later,  and  then  only  irregularly.    See  J.R.  A.S.  xiii.  178. 

*  Beport  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  9th  April,  1 866 ;  Athensum, 
April,  1866  ;  Nomismatic  Chronicle  (1866)  vol.  yi.  p.  172 ;  Journal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Boigal,  July,  1866,  p.  138. 
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the  art  of  writing  when  they  came  into  contact  with  urban 
populations  in  their  own  migatorj  advance  and  domestication 
among  more  civilized  peoples^  or  when  they  achieved,  in  force, 
the  conquest  of  earlier-settled  nationalities.  In  this  present 
case,  at  least,  it  is  strange  that  the  self-same  leading  idea  should 
have  prevailed  throughout,  in  the  adoption  of  the  crude  form  of 
the  vowel  t,  within  a  range  that  can  be  traced  upwards  from 
our  own  capital  or  italic  J,  through  the  Roman  and  Etruscan 
outline  of  the  letter,  and  the  independent  Greek  design,^  whose 
but  slightly  modified  shape  is  found  typical  in  Armenia*  some 
centuries  B.C.,  and  which  re-appears  almost  identically  in  its 
normal  tracing  with  our  own  matured  result,  in  the  Bactrian 
reconstruction,  under  Aryan  treatment,'  of  the  simple  elements 
of  the  once  current  writing  of  Babylon. 

The  Sassanian  alphabet  manifestly  incorporated  the  old 

Phoenician  fjJ  «f  (the  Persian  Cuneiform  i\j  *  into  its  own 
system,  and  as  it  was  already  in  possession  of  an  ordinary  short 
i ;  the  Semitic  letter  was  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the 
long  or  duplicated  soimd  of  that  vowel.^    A  curious  course 

'  The  following  fonns  of  the  Greek  iota  approach  yery  closely  to  the  Chaldso- 

Pehlvi  outline  r  S  I  >    See  also  Gesenius,  pi.  ii. ;  Mionnet,  volume  "  Planches," 

etc.,  1808,  pi.  xxxi.  Nos.  1,2;  "  Inscriptiones  Gnecse  VetustissimaB,**  H.  G.  Rose 
(Camhridge,  1825),  table  i.  Nos.  11,  16,  18.  etc.;  '* Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gne- 
carum,"  A.  Boeckh  (Berlin,  1828),  p.  6.  "  Sed  imprimis  insignia  est  litteraB  Iota 
forma  ^ ,  quae  etiam  in  ©re  Petiliensi  reperitur,  et  tum  in  nummis  aliquot  urbium 
Magnse  Greecise,  tum  in  nummo  Gortyniorum,  .  .  .  derivata  ex  Oriente." — Swin- 
ton,  Insc.  Cit  Oxford,  1760. 

*  Coins  of  Artaxiaa,  Numismatic  Chronicle.  October,  1867,  No.  3  [  |  ], 

'  The  Bactrian  medial  •  is  composed  of  a  single  line  thus  /.  In  composition 
it  crosses  the  body  of  the  leading  consonant.  The  initial  •  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  sloping  line  to  the  short  a,  thus  ^.—Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.S. 

iii.  pi.  vi. ;  Prinsep's  Essays,  ii.  p.  161. 

*  There  is  some  similarity  of  ideas  in  the  form  of  the  Pali  ?  of  Asoka's  In- 
scriptions.    Ex.  gr.  ^  ghif  tL  ^^'• 

»  M.  Francois  Lenormant  has  devoted  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  of  AoCLt-Septembre,  1865  (pp.  180-226),  to  '» Etudes  Palooographiques 
suf  I'Alphabet  Pehlevi,  ses  diverses  van^t^s  et  son  engine,"  in  which  he  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  quote  largely  from  my  first  paper  on  Pehlvi  writing  which 
appeared  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  this  Journal,  1849,  as  well  as  from  a  parallel 
notice  on  Arsacidan  coins,  etc.,  inserted  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  of  proximate 
date,  without  seemingly  having  been  aware  of  the  publication  of  my  second  con- 
tribution on  the  same  subject,  which  was  printed  in  our  Journal  for  1852  (vol* 
xiii.  p.  873).    M.  Lenormant  has  not  been  altogether  fortunate  in  the  passages 
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attended  the  maturation  of  this  literal  sign  in  the  parallel 
alphabet^  which,  though  in  the  retention  of  its  primitive 
forms,  claiming  so  much  more  of  a  Semitic  aspect,  provided 
itself,  from  other  sources,  with  a  short  i,  and  lost  all  trace  of 

the  proper  Semitic  ^^  of  Sargon's  time,  and  hence  had  to  invent 
anew  the  long  i  required  for  the  due  expression  of  the  language 
it  was  eventually  called  upon  to  embody.  The  process  by 
which  this  was  ejSected  is  instructive,  and  may  be  said,  in  its 

of  my  Essay  which  he  has  selected  for  adyeise  criticism,— a  licem^e,  however,  I 
most  confess  he  has  heen  wisely  chary  of  iiidiilg:insr  in. 

M.  Le  Normant  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  ever  designed 
to  insert  a  lone  K  Jinal  in  the  word  Btu^a,  so  that  his  OTer-officions  attempt  at 
correction,  in  this  instance,  proves  altogether  superflaons  (J.R.A.S.  x.  pp.  98,  94, 
187},  hut  the  implication,  in  the  general  run  of  the  text,  is,  that  I  myself  had 
attnhuted  this  error  to  Sir  Henry,  which  I  certainly  never  contemplated  doing, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  anything  I  have  printed,  did  I  ^ve  any  colour  for 
a  supposition  that  I  desired  so  to  do  (J.R.A.S.  xii.  264;  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
zii.  74).  Sir  Henry  undoubtedly  suggested  that  the  groap  of  letters  ordinarily 
following  the  kine*s  titles  in  the  Sassanian  coin  legends  and  inscriptions  should  he 
resolved  into  the  letters  b.  o.,  and  hence  he  inferred,  most  correct^,  that  the  term 
in  question  was  Bm^a,  divine  (Sanskrit  H^,  supposing  that,  m  the  ordinary 
course  of  Aryan  tongues,  the  several  consonants  optionally  carried  the  inherent 
short  vowel  a.  My  correction  merely  extended  to  the  separation  of  the  character 
composing  the  second  portion  of  the  ^up  into  the  since  universally  accepted  g,  t. 

M.  Lenormant  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  assert  that  "  Le  savant  angl^  a 
pr^tendu,  en  effet,  que  le  pehlevi  ne  poss^dait  pas  de  D."  This  is  not  quite  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  case.    If  I  had  not  recognised  the  existence  and  frequen^ 

use  of  an  ^^,  which  letter  duly  appears  in  my  alphabets  (J.R.A.S.  xii.  pi.  L),  I 
could  have  made  but  very  little  progress  in  Pehlvi  decipherments.  The  question 
I  did  raise  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  Sassanian  /m» 
(xii.  266),  as  found  in  the  H&ii&b&d  sculptures,  was  not  only  perfectly  le^timate 
and  fairly  and  iranklv  stated,  out  there  is  even  now  no  resisting  the  associate  facts 
that  the  ChaldsBO-Peolvi  version  of  Inscription  No.  vi.  tn/rd,  makes  use  of  Uie  T 
in  the  penultimate  of  )T^*1TD,  and  that  the  corresponding  /Ut  of  the  Sassanian  text 
nia  susceptible  of  being  resolved  into  the  typical  elements  ofJ-[.    Moreover,  it 

must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  ChaldaK)-Pehlvi  D  was  still  unidentified,  though  I 
even  then  suggested  the  attribution  which  has  since  thrown  new  light  upon  the 
entire  question  (N.C.  xii.  78).  In  short,  the  ^int  of  interest  at  that  time  was  to 
determme  ti^e  course  and  progress  of  the  discnmination  and  graphic  expression  o( 
the  approximate  sounds  of;  and  t  in  the  alphabets  under  discussion. 

As  regards  my  proposed  rectification  of  M.  De  Sacy's  \0  in  pll  Boman,  which 
M.  Lenormant  confidently  designates  as  **  inutilement  contests  par  M.  Edward 
Thomas"  (J.A.  p.  193J,  I  am  sanguine  that  the  ample  data  adauced  below  will 
satisfy  more  severe  cntics  that  the  mistaken  interpretation  M.  Lenormant  insists 
upon  sharing,  in  common  with  so  many  of  Anquetil's  ancient  errors,  may  be  safely 
Im  to  find  its  own  correction. 

Finally,  I  am  bound  to  place  on  record  a  distinct  protest  a^nst  the  general 
accuracy  of  M.  Lenormant*s  illustrative  facsimiles.  I  imagmed,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  French  artist  had  reproduced  in  a  crude  and  clumsy  way  the 
conscientious  originals  of  the  English  engraver ;  but  I  see  that  M.  Lenormant 
claims  whatever  credit  is  due  upon  that  score  for  himself,  in  the  declaration, 
**  nous  avons  relevtf  nous-mdme  les  figures  que  nous  donnons  sur  les  pl&tres  offerts 
k  la  Socd^t^  Asiatique  de  Londres  par  M.  BiEtwlinson*^  (J. A.  p.  188). 
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yery  mechanism,  to  add  an  independent  proof  of  the  tme 
value  attaching  to  the  fellow  character  ^.  The  configur- 
ation of  the  c^  clearly  proceeded  upon  the  duplication  of 
the  simple  or  short  i  {f  );  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible 
confusion  of  the  new  compoimd  with  the  ordinary  j^  a  con- 
cluding curve  was  carried  upwards  and  backwards  from  the 
second  t  through  its  own  down-stroke  and  into  the  leading 
letter. 

In  course  of  time  both  these  double  letters  disappear  from 
public  documents,  but  the  Sassanian  letter  is  preserved  in  the 
Parsi  alphabet/  and  is  but  little  changed  in  its  Zend  form  ^ . 
While  the  short  i  was  subjected  to  considerable  modifications, 
till,  on  the  Arabico-Pehlvi  coins  it  appears  as  —J  in  its  inde- 
pendent definition,  or  in  the  latest  introductory  stage  towards 
the  Naskhi  "  Kasrah-i-Izdfat." 

As  regards  the  true  force  of  the  fellow  letters,  though  we 
may,  for  simplicity  sake,  designate  them  as  long  or  double 
t's,  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  they  had  to  perform  in  the  less 
matured  orthography  of  the  third  century  a.d.  will  be  re- 
presented by  a  very  extended  range  of  optional  transcrip- 
tions when  reduced  into  the  elaborated  characters  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  leaving  the  ChaldaDO-Pehlvi  letters  to  answer  for 
their  parallel  power  in  the  double  ^^  The  Sassanian  counter- 
part must  clearly  be  admitted  to  stand,  according  to  the  con- 
text, for^/,  ^cf  lJ9{^  or  ^,  and  their  several  medial  corres- 
pondents. 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  difficulty  the  limited  characters 
of  the  Chaldaeo-Pehlvi  had  to  contend  with  in  the  definition 
of  the  mixed  Aryan  and  Semitic  speech  they  had  to  respond 
to,  has  lately  been  contributed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  natives 
of  Persia  having  been  called  upon  to  reconstruct  an  alphabet 
suitable  for  the  expression  of  their  modem  tongue  out  of  the 
self-same  literal  elements  they  had  abandoned  so  many  cen- 

*  Spieeel,  Grammatik  der  Parsisprache.  Leipzig,  1851.  I  observe  that  Dr. 
Hang  stijl  adheres  to  the  old  lesson  his  Parsi  instructors  at  Surat  so  erroneously 
taught  Anquetil  in  1760,  and  persists  in  interpreting  the  power  of  this  letter  as 

jj^.     See  preface  to  the  "  Farhang-i-oim  yak,"  p.  21.     Though  he  seems  at 

one  time  (1862)  to  have  been  prepared  to  accept  the  reading  of  y,  conycrting  the 
old  *Boman'  into  ^Barj*  "Sacrea  language  of  the  Parsees/'  Bombay,  1862.  p.  45. 
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tunes  ago.  The  motive  for  this  experiment  arose  out  of  the 
desire  of  our  Bible  Society  to  Aimish  the  Jewish  converts  in 
Persia  with  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Hebrew 
character,  with  which  they  were  abready  familiar,  but  textually 
couched  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  country.^  The  sub- 
joined table  will  show  how  this  singular  compromise  was 
effected,  and  its  details  are  of  considerable  value  in  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  as  giving  us  a  clearer  perception  of  how  the 
modem  ear  was  prepared  to  deal  with  the  sounds  of  the 
actually  current  speech,  and  how,  with  a  clear  field  and  en- 
larged and  matured  powers  of  alphabetical  development,  those 
sounds  were  held  to  be  critically  defined  and  discriminated  in 
the  general  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  alphabet. 

Hkbbbw  Alphabbt  adapted  to  thb  DSFiNinoir  or  thb  Pe&sian  Lanouaob.' 


\    =  K 

t  =  b 

^1^=    3 

^  =  n 

J    =  T 

c>    =    ^ 

v£/  =   i 

V  =  B 

.1 

J    =  T 

L     =  ID 

J  =  h 

cy  =  n 

J    =    ^ 

u   =  b 

r  =  a 

A 

J    =    T 

t    =   » 

u    =   3 

z   =  > 

A          

i  =  i 

J  =  1 

z  =  a 

(jw  =   D 

uJ  =   B 

*   =  n 

z  =  n 

uP  =   B' 

^   =   P 

^  =  ' 

One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  this  adaptive  revival  of  the 
ancient  letters  is  to  prove  to  us,  what  I  have  already  persever- 
ingly  contended  for,  that  is,  the  use  of  some  form  of  a  double  t, 
and  some  acknowledged  method  of  writing  such  a  compound 
with  a  view  to  avoid  the  possible  confusion  of  the  independent 
repetition  of  the  short  vowel,  amid  a  series  of  letters  in  their 
nature  so  imperfectly  discriminated  inter  ae.    Examples  of 

1  The  New  Teetament  in  question,  deiiffnated  '*  Jvdjbo-Persic/'  was  printed 
by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Co.  in  1847,  under  uie  editorship  of  Mr.  £.  Norris,  from  a 
text  arranged  by  the  natives  of  Persia  according  to  their  own  perceptions  of 
e^niyalent  letters. 

'  Michaeli*8  Arabische  Grammatik  (Gott  1781)  arranged  the  discriminatlTe 
mark*  as  follows :—n  =  crj,  A  =  C-?,  n  =«  ^,  i  «  ^,  5  =  ^,  "1  =  J, 
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BQch  repetitions  occur  here  in  every  page,  as  ^^7,  "  a  Levite," 
^N^i,  "a  place;"  ^VlbDK  ^NTin^  ^JJT,  "namely,  Judas 

iBcariot"  (John  xii.  3);  nfll  'b  inn^'^IDa  [he]  "went  to- 
wards  Jericho/'  In  its  medial  duplicate  form  it  occurs  in 
T\tff)lb  r^N  Tl,  "  in  the  law  of  Moses"  (Luke  xxiv.  44) ;  but 
its  most  firequent  appearance  is  in  verbs,  as  ^^ND3^D>  ^^^1JQ> 
T^N8y3,  etc.,  where  the  introductory  y  is  absolute.  The  kasrah 
form  of  the  short  %  is  expressed  by  the  sign  over  the  line, 

thus,  \  "  he,"  p  TIS  'rm2  Tl,  "  in  the  house  of  my  father'* 
(John  xiv.  2). 

The  comparative  table  of  alphabets  inserted  below  will,  I 
trust,  prove  sufScientiy  explanatory  in  itself,  though  it  may 
be  needM  to  indicate  the  derivation  of  and  authority  for  some 
of  the  less  common  forms.  The  excellent  series  of  Numismatic 
Phoenician  was  cut  for  the  Due  de  Luynes,  for  the  illustration 
of  his  work  on  the  Satrapies.  The  outlines  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  forms  of  the  FhoBuician  alphabet  in  use  on  the  coins 
of  Oilicia  and  Cyprus. 

The  old  Syriac  may  be  useM  in  the  present  instance  among 
the  associated  Pehlvi  alphabets  for  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
in  its  near  proximity  in  point  of  date  and  local  emplojrment. 
This  font  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Dr. 
Cureton,  whose  account  of  the  sources  from  whence  it  was 
derived  is  as  follows : — 

''It  was  principally  copied  from  MSS.  of  the  sixth  century,  and  represents  the 
earliest  form  of  the  character  known  to  us.  It  is  identical  with  that  of  the  most 
ancient  MS.  in  the  British  Museum — date  a.d.  411 ;  but  the  forms  of  the  letters 
are  made  a  little  more  careMly  than  they  were  written  by  the  person  who  copied 
that  MS.,  and  imitate  more  closely  those  of  some  better  scribe,  although  about  a 
century  later." 

The  modem  Pehlvi  was  engraved  by  Marcellin  Legrand 
of  Paris,  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  M.  Jules  Mohl, 
and  to  my  understanding  ojBTers  the  best  and  closest  imitation 
of  the  ancient  writing  as  yet  produced.  I  have  so  far  de- 
parted from  the  primary  intention  of  the  designers  as  to  em- 
ploy the  letter  i,  to  which  they  had  assigned  the  value  of 
a  khy  as  the  more  appropriate  representative  of  the  simple  A, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  incident  to  the  use  of  the  un- 
pointed j»,  which  in  the  original  scheme  was  called  upon  to 
do  duty  indiffeTeiitly  for  either  a  or  A« 


EH 

W 
Ph 

-si 

>! 
W 


£     ^    ?     4 


^     >l 


en      « 


OQ 


i^       «^ 


a     i3 


►J    ~r 


M     n 


S     c 


N       #- 


o   A-      8 


i 


^ 


^     -    *-     o 


=5 


iX 


< 


P 


"k 

^ 

> 

Xi 

2. 

D 

a 

? 

'b 

i 

^^ 

"o 

N 

II 
Cf 

-^ 

a 

ii 

J 

u^ 

>i 

d 

9 

y 

R 

1 

p 

h 

II 

1 

-        3 


/^        «v-i       ""^      V) 


1/ 


•u 


a 
•p. 

< 


II 

I 

i 


CM 


n 


p      r     tf 


^      r 


CO 


8 


^ 


l^z-     o 


SS    ujS2z      So 


o 


r» 


::    ^. 


A 


f)  1 


5^ 


II 
*^ 

II 


3 


a       — 


.^ 


e 
o 


I 
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/•  order  to  eompUU  the  aXphabHiddl  iUuttratumi  conneeUd  mth  the  laUr  history 
of  Sauanian  writing,  I  append  a  comparative  table  of  the  Pehlvi  and  ISend  eharaetere, 
which  in  ittelf  denwnetratet  the  direct  derivation  of  the  latter  series  from  its  more 
crude  model,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  ampli/lcation  and  elaboration  of  the  earlier 
literal  forms  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  refined  grammar  of  the  Zend,  a  reconstruct 
tion  which  seems  to  have  been  aided  by  the  high  degree  of  perfection  already  reached 
in  the  alphabetieal  definitions  of  cognate  Aryan  languages, 

PEHLVI  AND  ZEND  ALPHABETS. 


Shobt  Towels,  Fehki,  41  a. 

f,  Zendf     A5  a. 

Long  Towels,    PeUvi,   m  oi. 


VOWELS. 

^  i. 
i  6. 


J  i. 


f  u. 
^  do. 


OuTTUBALs,         PehM,  A  h. 


it 


CONSONANTS. 

Y^  hu. 

6i  kh. 


Palataxs, 


9> 


Dentals, 

Labl^ls, 
Semi-Towels^ 

» 

Sibilants, 
Nasals, 


^/. 


Fehhiy  Qch, 

Zend,  ^  ch, 

Fehki,  fto  t, 

Zend,  ^  t. 

Pehlvi,  f)  p. 

Zend,  q)  p. 

Pehlvi,  ^  i  OT  y. 

Zend,  >*o  JC  (^^  med.)  y, 

Pehlvi,  i  V.  or  w, 

Zend,  Qxf  727. 

Pehhi,  ^  8. 

Zend,  J)  8,  ((.) 

Pehlvi,  f  n. 

Zend,  f  n. 


^q. 


i»  th.       w  th. 


3r. 

w  h. 
sk. 


r?) 


Sh,       M^    S 


j^n,       ^ 


an. 


% 


S,     J^3  S. 


^  d, 

d,   ^^h, 
b. 
sb. 

^  (>►  med.)  tj. 


tb;         J    XT. 

^  m. 
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Insceiption  No.  1. 

The  first  inscription  of  the  series  under  review  is  engraved 
upon  the  most  prominent  of  the  Sassanian  sculptures  at 
Naksh-i-Rustam,^  wherein  Ormazd  is  represented  as  bestow- 
ing a  second  or  Imperial  cydaris  upon  Ardeshir  B&bek&n  on 
the  occasion  of  his  final  victory  over  the  last  of  the  Arsacidse, 
whose  prostrate  body  is  exhibited  on  the  battle  field  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  equestrian  group,  and  whose  individuality  is 
distinctly  marked  by  the  snake-crested  helmet  of  the  Mode.' 
Ormazd's  costume  consists  of  a  high  mural  crown,  with  closely 
twisted  curls  rising  in  a  mass  above  it ;  his  beard  is  cut  square, 
and  his  flowing  locks  are  curled  elaborately  over  his  shoulders, 
above  and  behind  which  float  the  conventional  Sassanian  fillets.' 
In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  sceptre  or  baton,  erect,  and  with 

^  Eer  Porter,  toI.  L  pl^  xxiii.  p.  548 ;  Flandin,  toI.  !▼.  pi.  182.  A  similar 
Bcnlptore,  reproducing  the  same  leading  figures  on  foot,  is  copied  in  pL  xzyii.  Ker 
Porter ;  Flandin,  192,  8. 


«  Astyages— Ij^ .  jM ,  **  a  dragon ;"   X^ ,  "  a  serpent ;"  Moses  of  Khorene,  i 

123,167.  2rta=Afar,*<serpent)'*Anquetil,ii.p.497;  Rawlinson,  J.B.A.S.xt.242; 
Zohak  of  the  Sh&h  N&mah,  Haug,  167.  "frff ,  **  a  serpent  ;*'  Hff  f^^» 
a  name  of  Erislma  and  Indra,  ^'  subduing  a  demon ! "  The  Dah&k  of  the  Tasna 
is  described  as  **  tribus-oribus-prseditum,  tribus-capitibus,"  etc.  (Eossowicz^. 
Masaudi*B  tradition  speaks  of  *'  deux  serpents  n6s  sur  les  ^paules  de  Dahhak"  (iii. 

S.  2o2).    Les  descendans  d'Astyages  ^tablis  en  Armenie  portoient  encore  le  nom 
e  Yischabazouni  ce  oue  si^ufie  race  de  dragon,    Cette  denomination  leur  venoit 
dn  nom  du  roi  des  M^es. — st.  Martin,  i.  285. 

s  Flandin*s  copy,  in  plate  182  of  his  work,  altogether  omits  these  pennants, 
though  Ormazd  nas  them  to  the  full  in  other  plates,  186,  192  bis ;  (Eer 
Porter,  xxyii.  No.  1).  Ormazd  is  frequently  represented  in  other  composi- 
tions amid  these  sculptures.  For  instance,  in  plate  44,  Flandin,  at  Flroz&b&d, 
where  he  again  appears  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  cydaris  to  Ardeshir.  This 
bas  relief  is  remarkable  for  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  tno«fem  Pehlvi  legend, 
which  is  only  dubiously  intelligible  in  Flandin's  copy.  Ormazd  is  depiotea  in  a 
new  and  modified  form  in  the  bas-relief  at  T&k-i-bust&n  (pi.  Ixvi.  Eer  Porter, 
Tol.  ii. ;  Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  i.  p  259 ;  and  pi.  14,  Flaiidin,  toI.  i.),  where  he 
is  introduced  as  apparently  sanctioning  the  final  abdication  of  Ardeshfr  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Sassanian  diadem  to  Sapor.*  Ormazd  in  this  case  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  former  monarch,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  lotus  flower ;  he  holds  the 
peculiar  baton  or  sceptre  in  the  usual  position,  but  this  time  with  both  hands ; 
and  instead  of  the  hitherto  uuTarying  mural  crown,  the  head  seems  uncovered, 
but  closely  bound  with  the  conventional  diadem,  with  its  broad  pendant  fillets, 
while  the  head  itself  is  encircled  with  rays  of  glory,  after  the  Western  idea  of  a 
nimbus.t 

*  The  association  of  Sapor  in  the  goTeniment,  or  perhaps  onlj  his  recognition  as  hdr 
apparent,  is  illustrated  by  the  coins  of  the  period.    See  Num.  Chron.  zt.  p.  181. 

f  A  Bimilar  form  is  given  to  Ormazd's  head-gear  in  the  cola  of  Hormisdas  II.,  quoted 
p.  43  pott. 
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his  right  he  extends  towards  the  conqueror  a  circlet,  to  which 
are  attached  the  broad  wavy  ribbons  so  exaggerated  in  their 
dimensions  at  this  period. 

Ardeshir  wears  a  close-fitting  scuU-cAp  shaped  helmet,  fix)m 
the  centre  of  which  ascends  a  globe-like  balloon,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  typify  some  form  of  fire  or  other  equivalent  of  our 
Western  hah.  The  head-piece  is  encircled  with  a  diadem, 
from  which  depend  the  Dynastic  flowing  fillets,  and  the 
helmet  is  completed  for  defensive  purposes  by  cheek-plates 
and  a  sloping  back-plate.  The  beard  seems  to  have  been  in- 
jured if  we  are  to  trust  Ker  Porter's  copy ;  but  Flandin  re- 
presents it  as  ending  in  a  tied  point,  a  fashion  seemingly  only 
introduced  by  Sapor.  The  hair  is  disarranged,  possibly  to 
indicate  the  recent  combat.  The  remaining  details  of  the 
sculpture  are  unimportant  in  their  bearing  upon  the  present 
inquiry,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  inscriptions,  in  either 
case,  are  cut  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  bearing  the 
figure  each  of  the  triple  legends  are  designed  to  indicate,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  the  identification 
of  the  persons,  or  the  intentional  portraiture  of  the  contrasted 
divinity  and  king ;  the  former  of  which  is  of  peculiar  interest 
in  disclosing  the  existing  national  ideal  of  the  form  and  ex- 
ternal attributes  of  Ormazd,  so  distinctly  defined  as  ''  the  god 
of  the  Arians"  by  Darius  himself  in  his  celebrated  Cuneiform 
record  at  Behistun,  iv.  12,  13  (J.R.A.S.  xv.  130,  144), 

The  style  of  the  legend  embodying  the  monarch's  titles, 
though  tinged  with  ever-prevailing  Oriental  hyperbole,  is 
modest  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  which  are 
confined  to  Iran  proper ;  and  the  like  reserve  is  maintained 
in  the  epigraphs  upon  both  Ardeshir's  money,  and  many,  if 
not  all,  of  Sapor's  coins  ;^  though  the  inscriptions  at  P4*i  Kuli, 
if  they  are  foxmd  hereafter  to  have  emanated  from  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  about  which  there  may  still  be  some  vague 
doubt — ^would  seem  to  prove  that  the  An  Iran,  or  countries 
other  than  Iran,  in  modem  speech,  associated  as  Iran  and 

^  Varahran  I.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  record  the  An  iron  on  his  cur- 
rency, but  want  of  space  in  the  field  of  the  coins  may  well  have  counselled  previous 
omissions. 
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Turdn,  had  already  been  compreliended  in  Ardesliir's  later 
conquests. 

iNBORiPTioir  No.  1. — ABDBSHfR,  Babbk,  A.D.  226,  at  Naksb-i-Biutain. 

I  Ua  tran$Uteration,  in  moOsm  HArev  kUer$,  of  tlu  original  Ckaldmo-PtMvi  Lavi' 

dary  Text, 
n  if  a  trantliteratum,  in  modem  Persian  ehoraeUr$,  of  the  aseoeiate  Saeeanian'PehM 

Text, 
mita  transcript  of  the  original  Greek  translation,  which  is  appended  to  the  dupUcttte 
Oriental  epigraphs. 

|NnK  ii:hb  \'':hb  nnBTiniK  khSn  inta  «it  nane  i- 

*  m.  TOrro    TO    irPOSanON   MA2AASN0T  OEOT  APTAtopov  BAIIAmS 

Na'ja  3a«fi  arhti  'in  |nm'  p  vib^ 

BASIAcfiN  APIANorN  cicyciOT2  OEfiN  TIOT  OEOT  nAHAiroT  BAtrtXEOl. 

Image  of  the  person  of  [Or]inazd>worshipper,  diyine  Artahshatb,  Kin^  of 
Kings  of  Ir&n,  of  celestial  origin  from  god,  the  son  of  divine  PapaK|  King ! 

No.  la. 

•  nrha  nto^viM  ""yt  nana  i. 

in.  TOTTO  TO  nposnnoN  aios  eEor. 

Image  of  the  person  of  O&mazd,  God!* 

^  The  debased  C=2,  8=E,  and  a>=Cij  of  the  original  inscription,  have  been 
replaced  by  the  ordinary  modem  type  forms  of  the  several  letters. 

*  The  reading  of  Ormazd's  name  in  the  Chaldsso-Pehlri  is  doubtful  in  the  later 
copies  (De  Sacy,  p.  27 ;  Ker  Porter,  PI.  xxiii. ;  and  Flandin,  Vol  iv.  PI.  180) ; 
but  it  is  obvious*  as  above  ^ven  in  Flower's  re|>roduction,  a.d.  1667  (Hyde,  p. 
547) ;  and  in  Chardin's  facsimile  of  1674  (PI.  Ixxiii.  vol.  ii.) 

*  Most  of  the  linguistic  details  of  this,  or,  perhaps,  a  less  curt  translation,  have 
for  long  past  been  comparatively  uncontested.  The  Zanii  I  have  not  as  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  fairly  or  fully  submitting  to  public  criticism.  The  Maza-Ta^na 
elements  of  the  compound  it  has  been  the  custom  of  late  to  recognise  as  *'  Ormazd- 
Worshipper,'*  may  perchance  reauire  re-examination  when  discovered  to  be  as- 
sociatea  with  the  mU  and  direct  aefinition  of  the  name  of  Ormazd,  in  apparent 
contrast  to  the  abbreviated  form,  on  one  and  the  same  stone.  JBagi,  with  its  pal- 
pable context  of  the  Semitic  Alh&,  has  from  the  first  been  accepted  in  its  tme 
purport,  though  doubts  and  difficulties  remained  in  regard  to  the  correct  defini- 
tion of  the  final  giy  which  are  now,  I  imagine,  fully  disposed  of.  Minu  Chatri 
(and  infi^  I^D)  were  freely  interpreted  by  De  Sacy  with  the  aid  of  the  Greek  tran- 
script, and  all  that  more  recent  philology  has  been  called  upon  to  contribute  has 
b€«n  the  more  exact  determination  of  the  roots  and  incidental  formation  of  the 

compound  in  the  now  recognised  y»^  or  y^t^ ,  "  Mundus  superior,"  and  the 

Ohitra  of  such  constant  recurrence  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  and  in  the  no* 
minal  combinations  of  the  archaic  Persian  speech. 
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Inscription  No.  2. 

This  inscription  is  engraved  on  an  unfinished  tablet,  to  the 
left  hand,  and  immediately  outside  of  the  area  of  the  bas-relief 
at  Naksh-i-Rajab  (Ker  Porter,  xxvii.  No.  2 ;  Flandin,  192  B), 
embodying  one  of  the  many  representations  of  Ardeshir's  re- 
ceiving the  cydaris  from  Ormazd :  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
absolute  relation  of  the  two  sculptures  to  show  that  the  in- 
scription in  question  was  intended  to  refer  to  this  particular 
group  of  the  dynastic  memorials  graven  on  the  surrounding 
rocks,  though  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in  favour  of  such 
a  supposition.     Ker  Porter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  side  compartment;^  and  although 
Morier*  alludes  to  the  single  figure  who  is  portrayed  in  the 
act  of  engrossing  the  identical  record,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  detected   the  inscription  itself.     It  was  left  for  M. 
Flandin^  to  repeat,  in  all  innocence,  a  discovery  which,  in 
earlier  times,  had  already  been  placed  on  record  by  Ouseley ;  * 
but  to  the  former  artist  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  full 
copy  known  in  Europe,  which  has  evidently  been  most  care- 
fully traced  on  the  spot  and  elaborately  engraved  in  his 
work ;  but  however  meritorious  as  a  studied  and  conscientious 
drawing,  it  is  that  and  nothing  more :  had  M.  Flandin  been 
but  in  the  smallest  degree  acquainted  with  the  crude  forms  of 
the  eighteen  letters  of  the  alphabet  employed  in  the  text,  the 
value  of  his  labours  would  have  been  infinitely  enhanced, 
possibly  with  far  less  patient  toil  to  himself.     As  it  is,  this 
epigraph,  the  most  full  and  perfect  of  the  entire  series,  is  dis- 
appointing in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is  only  by  very  bold  guesses 
(such  as  no  professed  savant  would  adventure),  that  any  recon- 

^  Ker  Porter,  i.  673.  '  Morier,  "Persia,  Armenia,  etc."  p.  138. 

'  Dans  le  coin  k  gauche,  et  en  baut  da  rocher,  en  dehors  du  cadre  ou  est  sculpts 
le  bas-relief,  est  une  figure  dont  le  buste  seul  a  M  ex^cut6.  Peu  visible  par  la 
mani^re  dont  elle  est  rendue,  elle  ^tait  en  partie  cachee  par  un  arbrisseau  qui 
ETait  pris  racine  dans  une  fissure  du  roc.  £n  releyant  les  branches  pendantes  pour 
mieux  voir  cette  figure,  nons  d^couvrimes,  sous  leur  fcuillagc,  une  inscription 
pehlyi  tr^-bien  conserr^e  et  qui  n'avait  pas  nioins  de  trente  dc  une  lignes  prcsque 
completes.  Je  crois  pouToir  affirmer  que  cette  inscription  ^tait  complctoment 
inconnue,  car  11  n'en  est  fait  mention  par  aucun  yoyageur.  C'est  done  une 
heureuse  d^couyerte,  non-seulement  pour  I'dtude  de  la  laugue  pehlvi,  mais  encore 
pour  rintclligence  de  ce  monument  siur  lequel  elle  jettera  certaincment  un  jour 
nouTeau.— Text,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

*  "Travels  in  Persia  in  1810,  1811,  1812."  vol.  ii.  pi.  xlviii.  No.  3. 
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stniotioii  of  the  purport  of  the  original  can  be  extracted  from  the 
distorted  and  disjointed  characters  in  the  French  publication. 
The  inscription  seems  to  have  been  originally  executed  in 
weU-dfifined  letters ;  but  as  far  as  M.  Flandin's  copy  enables  us 
to  judge,  no  effort  was  made  towards  the  separation  or  division 
of  the  words,  nor  are  any  of  those  very  useful  discriminative 
final  V%  to  be  detected  in  its  lines.  A  large  amount  of  in- 
dependent synonyms  may,  nevertheless,  be  readily  identified, 
ihongh  much  concession  has  to  be  made  for  the  uncertainty  of 
the  orthography  of  the  period,  and  its  manifest  and  startling 
oontrast  to  the  mode  of  spelling  accepted  in  modem  Persian : 
and  in  this  consists  almost  the  sole  advantage  of  the  inscription 
at  this  moment,  in  that  even  if  one  half  of  the  terms  now  me- 
dhanically  transcribed  may  be  safely  introduced  into  the  meagre 
vocabulary  of  Sassanian  Pehlvi  hitherto  authoritatively  ascer- 
tained as  opposed  to  the  dubious  and  composite  infiltrations  of 
the  ancient  Pehlvi  accepted  in  Bombay,  some  definite  advance 
in  this  obscure  study  will  be  fairly  established.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  this  inscription,  as  I  have  but 
little  faith  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  text  even  in  its  now 
partially  amended  form.  I  may  mention  that  the  modem 
Pehlvi  version  here  given  adheres  as  scrupulously  as  possible 
to  the  engraved  facsimile,  while  the  Persian  transcript  is 
avowedly  suggestive,  and,  as  such,  has  been  inserted  more  for 
the  secondary  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  may  need  an  intro- 
ductory gloss  upon  the  rarely-seen  Pehlvi  type,  rather  than  for 
any  authority  that  can  be  claimed  for  it.  Indeed,  in  certain 
cases  where  the  meanings  of  words  were  sufficiently  obvious, 
I  have  departed  from  the  limitation  of  mere  reproduction, 
and  modified  the  Persian  correspondents  in  defiance  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  Pehlvi  original,  in  order  to  dispense  with 
needless  tests  and  references ;  but  in  many  instances,  where 
obscure  passages  recur  in  the  Pehlvi,  I  have  designedly 
changed  the  Persian  equivalents  assigned  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  hope  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  optional  modernised 
versions  may  hereafter  lead  to  a  correct  determination  of  the 
value  of  the  doubtful  constructive  elements  of  this,  for  the 
time  being,  obscure  mediaeval  text. 
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The  most  curious  question,  however,  relating  to  the  in- 
scription in  its  available  form  is,  that  in  spite  of  its  length 
and  apparent  completeness,  as  well  as  the  free  legibility  of  a 
portion  of  its  contents,  there  are  no  means  of  determining,  with 
absolute  precision,  the  monarch  in  whose  laudation  it  was 
composed.  The  natural  impression  suggested  by  the  position 
in  which  the  epigraph  is  placed  points  primarily  to  Ardeshir 
Babek&n,  and  several  times  in  the  text  itself  lend  support  to 
such  a  conclusion,  the  word  &xr^*  from  ^3,  a  crown  (in  line 
27)  more  immediately  connects  the  inscription  with  the  bas- 
relief  it  may  be  supposed  to  explain ;  and,  singular  to  say,  itis 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  missing  name  of  Ardeshir  may 
after  all  be  hidden  amid  the  obscure  cross  strokes  of  the  broken 
letters  in  the  first  line  of  the  facsimile,  the  artistic  imperfection 
of  which,  however,  I  have  hesitated  to  correct  in  my  Persian 
transcript,  but  which  may  fairly  be  converted,  with  very 
scant  violence  to  probabilities,  mio  j:J^j\  ^^j^^^^ju^Jb,  a 
reconstruction  that  would  sufficiently  accord  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  context,  which  concludes  the  current  line  with 

the  conventional  titular  \^^jl  ^^  jii^y^  • 

The  unusual  title  of  Mir  Shahimhahi,  the  latter  a  term  spe- 
cially aflFected  by  Ardeshir,  also  connects  the  record  with  that 
monarch ;  as  in  like  manner  does  the  singular  designation  of 
^^yby^  ^j  l^ ,  "  King  of  the  King's  sons,"  or  what  in 
modem  days  would  be  ^^Lj  ^^liaLj,  a  name  or  title  indicative 
of  royal  origin,  and  so  directly  identified  with  the  family  in- 
titulations,  that  Sapor  retained  the^^^^  intact  as  his  Imperial 
epithet. 

Of  the  ordinary  titles  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  writing, 
some  are  highly  instructive  in  regard  to  the  comparative  no- 
menclature of  the  period,  such  as  L::--w^yb ,  "  fire- worshipper" 

[priest]  (2),  ^^  (28,  30,  31),  J}  ^^  (23),  c:^^! 
(28)  the  Persian  synonym^  of  the  Greek  i€pdpj(rj^,  which 
latter  term,  however,  when  quoted  from  Western   sources, 

^  The  German  philologists  endcayour  to  identify  the  Greek  Upos  with  ishird 
**  robust."  But  a  more  simple  association  seems  to  present  itself  in  the  varioua 
i?ords  foifirey  Pehlvi  T8,  Per8ian^-J^,  Sanskrit  l[f^^ . 
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was  fcransmuted  into  the  aspirated  C^j^  (Inscriptioii  Y.  4). 
In  addition  to  which  may  be  cited  ^f;^^^ jIj  (24),  ^IT^,  ^^, 
bodie  ^L&  jU  .  etc.^ 

This  inscription,  even  in  its  partially  intelligible  form,  is 
also  valuable  as  exhibiting  so  many  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  true  Persian  speech,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  final 
f 's,  and  in  the  dominaiice  of  the  inevitable  verb  \j^^9  which 
even  in  this  brief  space  crops  up  in  all  manner  of  moods  and 
tenses. 

^  The  following  pasBages  from  the  clAssio  anthoTB  and  other  external  sooroei, 
bearing  upon  the  pompous  intitulations  a£fected  by  the  successive  ruling  dynastiea 
in  Persia,  are  calculated  to  throw  lieht  u^mu  the  inquiry  more  immediately  in 
question,  as  to  the  terms  likely  to  be  found  in  the  original  manifestoes  embooied 
u  the  court  language  and  composed  under  official  superyision,  we  haye  now  to 
deal  with. 

AB8ACB8  I. 

*^  Certatimque  summatum  etyul^  sententiis  concinentibus,  astris  (ut  ipsi  exiati- 
mant)  ritus  sui  consecratione  permistus  est  omnium  primus.  Undo  ad  id  tempua 
regis  ejusdem  ^entis  prstumidi,  adpellari  se  patiuntur  Solis  fratres  et  Lune: 
utque  Imperatoribus  nostris  Augusta  nuncupatio  amabilis  est  et  optata ;  ita  regibus 
Parthicis  abjectis  et  ignobilibus  antea,  incrementa  di^itatum  felicibus  Arsads 
aospiciis  accessere  vel  maxima.  Quamobrem  numinis  eum  vice  yenerantur  et 
eolunt,  eousque  propagatis  honoribus,  ut  ad  noetri  memoriam  non,  nisi  Arsacides 
is  sit,  quisquam  in  suscipiendo  regno  cunctis  anteponatur :  et  in  qualibet  ciyili 
ooncertatione,  quae  adsidue  apud  eos  eveniunt,  yelut  sacrilegium  quisque  cayeat, 
ne  dextera  sua  Arsacidem  anna  gestantem  feriat  yel  privatum." — Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  xxiii.  c.  vi.  §  4. 

Shap^r  II. 

*'  Rex  regum  Sapor,  particeps  siderum,  frater  Solis  et  LunsB,  Constantio  Ciesari 
fratri  meo  salutem  plunmam  oico." — Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xvii.  c.  6,  §  3. 

"A^tatis  itaque  sub  oneie  armorum  vigiliis.  resultabant  altrinsecus  exortis 
damonbos  colles:  nostris  virtutes  Constantii  Ceesaris  extoUentibus,  ut  domini 
rerum  et  mundi :  Persis  Saporem  et  Saansaan  adpellantibus  et  Pyrosen,  quod  rex 
regibus  imperans,  et  bellorum  victor  interpretatur." — Ammianus  MarceUinus,  xix. 
e.  2,  {  11. 

KHVSRtj   NAUSHfawAN. 

4  Z\  Tou  nep<r»y  ^(rt\4ws  ypdfi/juuri  fi^y  iypwpri  TitpffiKois^  rp  ll  "EWtirlBi 
fttrp  Kork  ravra  B^ovOty  lax^fi  t&  ^fjutra*  **0ciof,  iiyadhsf  tlfr/iyowdrpwst 
apxatos  Xocp^s,  fia<r9\*hs  fiofftXiw^  tinvx^Si  cdo-fiS^s,  iyaSowoihfy  friyi  Btol 
/i€7^i}y  r^X'l'^  1^^  firyd\fiy  fiaaiKtlay  9c9^irao't,  yiyas  yiydMroty^  %s  ix  $9&y 
XaptucTfipt(€Tait  *lovffriyicaf^  Ka/<rapi,  &8eA^  iifi§r4p^.** — Menander  (Protector) 
de  legationibus  Romanorum  ad  Gentes,  §  3. 

BaHBXm   CHtjBfN  TO   EHUSBt^  PABTfz. 

Bapo/u  <pi\os  rails  0coir,  yimrr^r,  hri^ayfitt  rvpdyyoty  ix^^fi  aarpdwris  iityiaraamv, 
r^s  ilfpirtic^f  ApX^^  Swdfitvs,  ffA^pttyf  ifytfAovucdtt  9€taitaifuoyy  ivcirorctStoTos, 
9^y^rtit,  tinvx'hSf  tittw^fioXos,  cdidat/iot,  otKoyo/UKds,  wpoyorrriKSst  vpaot^  ^iX^ 
Bpotwos  Xoffpip  T^  wcudl  *Opfd<r9ov,—  Theophylactus  Simocatta,  iv.  c.  7,  §  18. 

Khusb(7  PabvCz. 
Xo<rp6fif  fiaatXtbs  ficuriXivyf  9uya(rr€vSyrwy  dctnrtJnys,  Kipiof  iBriiy,  tlpriydpxyis, 
rots  Mp^ois  ffur^ipioSf  iy  Bto7s  fi^y  ArOpawos  iiyoBht  iro)  Myio%^  iy  9i  ro7s  iyBp^ 
wQis  Bths  iiri^ay4(rraroSf  drfp^vSolos,  yucrrrfiSf  ri?d<p  wyayariWtoy  Kal  r^  yvicrX 
X'lfit&h*''**^  ifj^/juvra,  iK  wpoy6y»y  MarifjMS,  fiaaiXths  fuaow6KtfjMSt  xop«'^<'(<^<f  ^ 
root  "Kffwyas  fUffOo^'fifyof  iral  r^y  8afft\9lay  H4pffats  Sia^vXcCrTOfy,  Bapkfi  orpa- 
Tifyf  n«p(r«y,  iifi9r4p^  8i  ^Uy. — Theophylactus  Simocatta,  iv.  c.  8. 

TOL.  UI.~[kBW  8BBIE8.]  l& 
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TsHTATiyB  Tkanscupt  ov  ImoBipnoN  No.  11.  in  MoBSMir  Pnwuir. 


9*-^  t^-jy** -^;  Jj  *^ry^  ujty^f*  v^/  ^-^^  i^l>  J^ 


U-^  Jsd  ••s'  •  •  •  -u-^^  kr«r*  "S'-sf*  «:-^j5  w^J  Jji^v/*;?*' 


»:;*?«  ^5<^  sfr-^V*  ^'^j^  i^g*^  w/ir*  "/^  c;^ 


\^r^^  »/^r<*  ^^=— '>^  u>V«^~H  w^  uff^ 
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IxMBipnoK  Ko^  IL 


P34tt^i^^^4tt^^^)^^^^^4»tf-Gl52)(»^^^0l|202-C/^2J^ 
i^r»:i5''>i^^'^«-<yAr^^l'^a"^^a«j22i^3J(^3J^ 

^l^|4ija)>ij«|2pA2a-^^f«5^^tl£l^^»«JA)a^^02 
^2^^•^^ai•^a24r^^^^3^J^i•^3•^af|22iS^2^Jtt3N^•M^2 
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'frj  ^^  *^}if  ijV  cr*  ^/'j-^j'^  Jj  ^  «//^j;^  «^xy  J    " 


r"»s=^Jj  ^5*;?",  i^.'^J^  ^  ^  "i-isij-^  ^=-i/./ 


20 


cr*  s5<i**Wj  ^vi"/'^>^^  v^J  (>i^  «^J=^     21 


aA  ^^Juij  ,  \j . ^\a,j  ^y j^U  ^j  |»j\  j^^jma  .^y^^  *^j;^ 


22 


^  ^]fii  u)*^  i^  J^j^J^  iiT*  ^5'Jb^  v^  cr'vs!/  '.S;!?:! 


23 


te^iOt^-.^  ^^  J  ^ J  l^bj^  ^^^^3^-lj  fjjii^  J     24 


<^  •^=-^^='^1'*^'  uJ3^^^  ^JiJ3^  U^'V"^  iJr^"^  ^'^  3 


25 


26 


(Tirs^  ^^  w^^  J  i,s<^^.«^  '/y* J  lt'  '^  Sg^^»^ 


:a^jj     27 


J^  ^i^j  }  ICU  ^J,^iL.  .S^jiA  ^jb  ^^J•^  '■=-l;€'  5  ^^^^ 


28 


JM-*  gr^  ^^>^  c:-<J^  i/'^h/fcj^  ^/J^^  i:)ir*J^  c/J  ^^     29 


30 


31 
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17  J2A»)^2^3X^^3'^\^r^^^^\^^^J^)MOfj)i^Y^\ 

24  »f«^j)^Aia^-fjo^jO0)a£}j-f'f4i5a-f^fdi»3)r»H(^ 

25  )^Jt»Ju^a.-^^^4if^a-f^a«ijaj^f^^)ii|^irCa^|i»j^^ 

27  -^aafid39«^'^t^)'^a^^H()l^^^'^/^^^^r^^2)iVt'^^'^ 

28  fii^-f>u)i»|aaii^[)]-^t^-^-  ^^ai^Jtt^-f^ai^N^^'^-O  N©ai^«^»^ft© 

29  fai^itttaa-^^aJtt^ftf^-^^  r^e)^'^-^'^^^ 

31  »^^^2^fi^2^ 2aatj)53)r»33r»H0&  -"^O 
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I 


Inscriftiok  No.  3. — ^Pai  KirLi  Inscriptions — Sassanian. 

Sir  H^ry  Rlawlindon  has  ihost  disinterestedlj  entrusted 
me  with  his  own  private  note-books  containing  his  original 
Aetehes  of  the  P6i  Kuli  InscriptionB,  as  well  as  with  an 
earlier  Cuneiform  copy-book,  in  which  I  find  Mr.  Hector's 
independent  tracings  of  the  epigraphs  on  four  of  the  slabs. 

I  have  intentionally  avoided  submitting  any  of  my  tenta- 
tive readings  to  Sir  Henry,  as  not  only  has  his  time  been  of 
late  fidly  occupied  by  more  important  duties,  but  I  have  been 
anxious  that  he  should  not  be  in  the  least  degree  compromised 
by  any  of  my  errors  or  imperfect  interpretations  derived  from 
the  fragmentary  materials  he  has  so  amiably  supplied  me 
with. 

1.  The  first  inscription  among  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  sec- 
tional copies  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole 
series,  giving,  as  it  does,  the  name  of  Ardashir  64bek&n, 
coupled  with  his  title  of  King  of  Kings  (liX«  ^JSLtJ:J^J\), 
The  third  line,  like  so  much  of  the  'entire  text,  seems  to  con- 
tinue his  laudatory  intitulation,  ,^j:J^  f^\ji}  «jrj, "  of  Irdn  King." 
The  succeding  line  proceeds  c^U^  ^  s£r^  ^^y^*  "  J-^rd  of 
the  Fire  Temple"  (on  whose  terrace  the  inscription  is  engraved). 
The  Framdta  is  here  seen  to  retain  its  place  in  the  ofiicial 
speech  from  the  anterior  date  of  the  Cuneiform  manifestoes 
of  Darius,'  while  its  modem  counterpart  perseveringly  reaches 
our  ewB  in  the  oftrcited  Firmdns  of  the  Porte,  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  record  on  this  stone  is  obscure,  and  it  is  only 
by  supposing  extreme  laxity  of  orthography  in  the  original, 
and  claiming,  under  such  shelter,  a  momentary  excuse  for 
very  hazardous  suggestions,  that  the  words  may  be  rendered 

^  Persian  Tenion,  x.  286,  310 ;  Scythic,  zr.  146 ;  Persian  (Oppert)  J. A.  1852.  p. 
162.  The  grand  Viaier  of  Persia^  in  later  timea,  waa  called  j\  jJt«  J  ^^^jiy 
in  Armenian,  Vzourk'Sramanatar,    Journal  Asiatique,  1866,  p.  114. 
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Pil  KtLL  Iir0OBIVTIOirB.^SA88A2fIAK. 


No.  2. 

No.  1. 

...    1  ....     ^      1  .  j^        |4I5^4I 

. . .  JB^)*^  1'*')^'^  ai^^i^fda^i 

^afd^  |4ia^4i  jJT  ^1^ 

. .  r^M-Of)  a  ^.  fd^o  -tt^^^ai^ju 
. . .  ^-Cafft  t^^r^a^  a  )^eiHO  a 

•  •  •  JOM  ^^^a^  f»^  •  •  •  •  i^jk»0 
^aa   ^|fd  .  -^ 41 

• 

•  *«••••.;     <l9IM.if4        %A  4S4S  .... 

No.  8. 

tkA^St      MAJ^     141^}^ 

©-or*-^  p)^!^^... 

^^Na)  l-^O   N^©a 

.».. ^iillM  ^.if4iS    A     ^^!il} 

^yv  ^^^   |«yrv 

I^^HO  *  ^1-0^41  aJ' 

jr^Jtt  ji^ji-Cj"^  a  |l^|a 

)e>  a  ^ j*)4i0  a  |4i . 

^^a  |a5i  a  ^^r»j» 

••**'|^  J^^**     *    ^  ^•i^ 

No.  6. 

No.  6. 

• 

4}a4t    414 .  • 

•••••••••••••••••••••••    ^^«i 

fo   l"^  3^^0*  *   N^*** 

J  -^HO-^NNJ   Ji^  ^^ 

NH(J  l-^V-M  ia  a^fd 

34iiajuaa  ia)i  a  i 

,.    hA^kA     JLiAJ^    t4lA  %l      % 

45"  laj^    a  a^ai 

•  •.•.•••.•••....    ^«»^^   ..•••• 

\ 
j^     11119^1 

No.  7. 

•••    V .  4^    ^  •  .  . 

•  ••••• '*    j*'j*^ 

Cu     ^C    2M«tf4iJ 

•     •••.••••••••.•V             ▼•    — ^          ^     •     .     . 

^^.as  a  41^-^  |4ia3j4i  a 

aa-f  P(j£a^ jtT 

^S^^S^  a  Ntt.ft)'^^ 

*r»^jj  la*"!- 

•  •w»""-»-»»-      aw^^l^r         ■^'^    w  w  ■  w 

» 
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.  ^y  JijJ  J  J-il,  "  Lord  of  Elephants,"  *  and  Chief  of 

Officials,  otherwise  "  Head  of  the  Executive." ' 

(2)  The  second  lapidary  sub-section  opens  with  the  words 
j^j\j^  ^-^-iy^-  The  Hirbad  (JTS^S),  Fire-Priest  of  the 
Scythian  Namnf  a  nomad  tribe  of  ancient  celebrity,  possibly 
by  this  time  permanently  settled  in  close  proximity  to  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  with  which  their  name  is  here  associated. 

(3)  The  third  stone  carries  on  the  lines  of  a  previous  sen- 
tence in  the  title  liX«  ^^l^  [  l^  ^ji  —  in  Mr.  Hector's  copy], 
which  is  followed,  perhaps  connected  with,  the  succeeding 
word  ^Jl»,  which  admits  of  varying  renderings  from  uXli, 
"heaven,"  l1^,  "afire-worshipper"  [uUl,  "fire"],  etc., 

according  to  the  short  vowels  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply, 
supposing  always  that  even  the  three  leading  Pehlvi  letters 
are  assured  in  the  modem  Persian  form  in  which  they  are 
here  reproduced.  The  word  occurs  again  in  section  12,  and 
in  a  questionably  modified  form  in  21.    The  y^}\  in  line  four 

answers  to  the  province  of  Persia,  isind  the    J^  "  Dominus," 

will  be  found  to  recur  frequently  in  this  and  other  inscriptions. 
(No.  14,  etc.). 

(4)  The  opening  ^j:!^  ^JLj^  in  section  4,  like  so  many 

imperfectly  defined  and,  dubiously  complete  names,  neces- 
sarily attracts  attention  without  contributing  in  its  isolated 
form  the  means  of  a  positive  identification ;  lsJ^^  u'^ili  ^® 
fairly  legible,  and,  with  a  continuous  context,  ought  to  present 
no  diflSculties.   ^^j,  supposing  it  to  be  an  undivided  word,  is 

»  (?)  TpB?  Chald.  "beautiful." 

*  "  Tumay"  Tau'rai  {Bawlinton,  J.R.A.S.  x.  pp.  101,  178, 196,  etc.) ;  Scythic, 
takma  (Norris,  xv.  114,  134,  etc.);  «*  Taktnan,  fortis*'  (Fox  Talbot,  xix.  165); 
Takhma  (Takbmuras  ;  Haug,  194).  ^^  Oppert,  J.A.  xvii.  565.  Tbe  superlatiye 
Tama  may  bave  sometbing  in  common  witb  tbe  term  (Haug,  89),  or  possibly 

^-7  may  after  all  be  merely  an  imperfect  rendering  of  ^^    "race,  seed, 

origin."     Cf.  T€^x*i  TuicT^s,  Tixvov. 

*  Dariu8*8  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  J.B.A.S.  (Norris,  xy.  150 ;  Rawlinson,  xt 
236  and  xix.  p.  263) ;  Oppert,  J.A.  1857,  p.  197. 
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readily  recognizablei  and  associates  itself  with  the  technical 
M\jf  "  rest,"  ^jJ^\ji  and  other  essentially  Aryan  terms.^ 

(5)  No.  5  suggests  but  little  worthy  of  remark  beyond  the 
combination  of  l^  ^J^.  The  name  of  Sakan  is  well  defined, 
and  the  (^  preceding  the  designation  is  carefully  marked  as  a 
final.'    The  word  jjj«xj  is  of  frequent  occurrence  (v.  3,  6), 

(6)  The  contents  of  No.  6  ofier  but  little  matter  for  safe 
speculation,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding^^  ul/l^^ 

(7)  No.  7  presents  nothing  remarkable  beyond  the  l^  yj^jti^ 
which  may  be  a  mistake  for  liX«  ^j^\i  owing  to  the  mason, 
perchance  employed  indifferently  on  the  duplicate  epigraphs- 
having  made  use  of  a  Chaldaeo-Pehlvi  N,  a  letter  which  is 
nearly  identical  in  outline  with  the  ordinary  Sassanian  b  of 
these  inscriptions. 

(8)  The  commencement  of  the  third  line  seems  to  retain  the 
conclusion  of  the  name  o^  j:jL^j\  .  The  title  of  ^J^ji  in 
line  four  also  recurs  frequently,  and  is  readily  identifiable 
with  Anquetil's  Barbita=^*'  Salar  en  chef"  (Z.A.  ii.  486). 

(9)  The  ninth  tablet  contains  a  title  or,  perhaps,  a  name 
of  some  interest,  which  may  be  read  conjecturally,  as  ^\jb  or 
LZ^^^yb ;  the  designation  occurs  again  in  the  sixth  line,  where 
it  is  preceded  by  the  definite  title  of  cJ\j^  Hierarch,  The^ 
probably  stands  for^,  "  fire,"  as  it  is  thus  written  in  ls^  Jb 
Hirbad;  but  the  determination  of  the  compound  tji^^is 
more  open  to  question,  unless  it  may  be  associated  with  the 
Sanskrit  Gupta '^  from  5^  "to  protect"  (see  also  Nos.  17, 
18,  etc.).  The  word  U  which  follows  is  possibly  incomplete, 
but  the  obsolete  Semitic  *37  or  H!*^,  "lion,"  so  largely 
idealized  and  so  consistently  retained  by  the  ancient  kings  in 
official  seal  devices  and  sculptured  illustrations,  and  affectedly 
reproduced  by  the  Sassanians  in  bas-reliefs  and  in  titular  com- 
position as  ^^^  Uy  "  lion  slaying," '  might  claim  a  leading 
dominance  in  this  place,  but  it  may  be  better  to  revert  to  the 

1  J.R.A.S.  xiii.  pp.  395,  399. 

»  "  Saka,"  J.R.A.S.,  xu.  468;  "Sacan,"  xr.  160. 

*  ThiB  term  occurs  on  a  boaatifal  gold  coin  of  Hormozdas  II.  (303-310  a.d.), 
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tem  K3^, ''  heart,"  CJ  (from  aj"?,  "to  be  fat''),  which  would 
more  nearly  accord  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  inscription, 
and  explain  the  freqnent  recurrence  of  the  allied  ,J*su* 

Among  other  words  on  this  stone  may  "be  detected 
the  important  pronoun  CS),  **he,"  "who,"  "that,"  the 
original  Persian  Cuneiform  Y  (^)  «,  "qui,  que,"  also 
"  quod,  quia,"  which  is  associated  with  the  Chaldee  n, 
the  relative  pronoun  and  sign  of  the  genitive.*   The  Hebrew 

rri,  "  this,"  the  Arabic  ^^\ ,  "  who,"  and  d^j,  "that,"  have 

all  to  be  considered  in  their  bearing  upon  the  word,  as  the 

duties  the  Pehlvi  ^3  had  to  be  answerable  for  were  manifold. 

Anquetil  was  obliged  to  allow  the  term  a  very  extended  range 
of  meanings  in  his  single  specimen  page  of  Pehlvi  translations 
of  the  Bun-dehesh  (p.  341,  vol.  ii.) ;  but  in  his  vocabularies 
he  rather  limits  it  to  "  cela,  celui-14,"  the  modem  Persian  ^T 
(pp.  496, 504). 

The  ^j  in  these  early  Pehlvi  readings  seems  to  have  been 
the  contrasted  form  reserved  for  the  sign  of  the  genitive, 
which  eventually  settled  itself  into  the  j  of  the  Sh4h  Namah' 
and  later  Persian  writings :  while  the  C(),  which  was  probably 
pronounced  zaka,  subsided  into  the  present  ^. 

The  c5/v-i»  iu  line  five  is  critically  doubtful,  as  I  have  sub- 
stituted, on  the  authority  of  the  very  indubitable  form  of 

brought  from  Persia  b^  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  piece:  Obverse— King's  bust,  to  the  right;  the 
bead  is  covered  witn  a  lion's  skin,  after  the  classical  precedent  on  the  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  this  is  again  surmounted  by  flames  of  fire  (?),  at  the  baok 
of  which  float  the  broad  Sassanian  fillets.    Legend : 

Beverw :  The  usual  Fire  Altar,  to  the  right  of  which  appears  the  figure  of  Ormazd  (}) 
offering  a  chaplet  to  the  king,  whose  form,  together  with  the  head-dress  copiea 
from  tne  obverse,  occupies  the  left  of  the  altar.    Legend : 

Above  the  flame  of  the  altar  and  below  the  eircular  legend  the  word  JX« 
is  inserted.  ^ 

I  De  Saulcy,  J. A.  1865,  p.  187. 

Macan.  iii.  1432. 
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Vn  JLfni  ItrsexiFnoMB.— SAftuiruir. 


Kb.  10. 
^»t^1---^^^^ 

■«  rr^)^^  hiCUl^ 

■MfOJHt)©*'  \\^^ 


No.  0. 

)":S^^ 

^)  a  fft0a^)ji  t  ) 

2^4^ 


No.  W. 


)  Jl5*  1^125^  •  )a 


No.  11. 

4fl   3J9f» 

•  r^-M^  ^^5  )a.. 

aa  j)3^"Ojla4i  p 

..  taji»-f$  Jta)^e) 
•  .).a 


ajO^ 


No.  14 


• .  I  • .  • 


«  3^t>^  a  Jtja^ 

. .•  .A^a^^^i^  a  imi^) 

..  jfaoa^^  <7jia... 

H(9  J4»f»faa  a  j»**** 


No.  18. 


^•  H^U  •  ■^-••a^ 


«(«j»ae)  HtJ«^ 


No.  16 


No.  15. 

JN^-MO  ^^ 

.  $aa .  4»  ^n^h;}  ^af^H&  a  r^^^ 
41^^  (ai^aii^   a   t^N^a^  t03»  jtT 

•  a-f  r^e^j^^S  ^  ry  a  *  ^^^ 

•aT^  ^a  ^Ht^e^tja  1-f  a-C)  a 
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final  given  to  the  ^  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  an  initial  ^, 
in  Bupercession  of  his  appai*ent  (jm. 

The  succeeding  \jjjb  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  trans- 
literated as  \J^,  a  form  we  should  look  for  with  much  interest 
as  a  dialectic  advance  towards  the  ultimate  orthography  of 
\d^,  in  spite  of  the  incidental  appearance  of  a  later  though, 
perhaps,  mere  provincial  variety  of  the  title  in  shape  of  v/J^ 
on  the  coins  of  Firoz  (ad.  458-484).  This  is  the  Khoda, 
"Roi,"  of  Anquetil  (ii.  442,  515),  and  the  conventional  Pehlvi 
term  for  "  king."  ^ 

(10)  The  tenth  detached  portion  of  the  original  mural  record, 
among  other  words  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  concludes 
Ynihj^  ^jiJ^  ^X^'  It  would  be  unwise  to  insist  upon^^, 
as,  however  appropriate,  it  appears  in  too  unconnected  and 
broken  a  form  to  be  fairly  relied  upon. 

(11)  The  eleventh  stone  is  remarkable  for  the  preservation 
of  the  name  of  Hormazd  fv-5*^J^j^=v/*^j^j^)'  The  tjjjjti  ^^ 

^  M.  Mohl  (p.  z.  Preface,  Sh&h  N&mah)  has  suggested  a  yerj  original  but 
scarcely  conclusive  explanation  of  the  disuse  of  this  term  in  its  proper  and  archaic 

meaning,  by  assuming  that  when  the  word  ^  j^  came  to  be  accepted  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Muhammad  in  the  sense  of  "  God,"  that  they  were  able  to  obliterate  idl 
ancient  memories  of  the  linguistic  import  of  the  designation,  and  to  raise  their 
Allah  to  the  exclusiyely  divine  title,  heretofore  so  simply  affected  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  **  kin^;"  by  common  mortals.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  satisfactory 
way  of  explaining  the  difficulty,  to  infer  that  men  of  old,  in  the  East,  on  attaining 
royalty,  were  given  to  advance  a  simultaneous  claim  to  divine  honours,  and  with 
this  notion  to  assume  the  designations  and  attributes  of  their  local  gods ;  but  as 
the  world  grew  older,  the  words  so  employed  reverted  to  their  proper  and  normal 
linguistic  import,  which  had  been  thus  temporarily  and  conditionally  misapplied; 
terms  which,  in  the  case  in  point,  had  already  in  a  manner  ceased  to  convey  any 
exceptiocal  mundane  distinction.  See  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the  Armenian  god 
B'aidia  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  vii.  N.S.  (1867)  p.  161.  Masaudi  tells  us  a 
good  deal  about  the  origin  and  use  of  the  term ;  amon^  other  passages,  in  chap.  xxiv. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  237,  Paris  edit.),  he  remarks — "  Les  rois  perses,  depuis  I'origine  des 
temps  jusqu*  &  la  naissance  de  I'islamismc,  sont  di vises  en  quatre  dynasties.  La 
premi^,  qui   s'^tend   de  Keyomert  k  Af6ridoun,    est  celle  des   Khodahdnt 

(^ItolfcXsL),  mot  qui  a  le  sens  de  rebb  {(JJ.)  "maftre,"  comme  on  dit  rtbb-el- 
metd  "maitre  d'un  bien,'*  rebb-ed-dar,  "maitre  de  maison."  In  the  time  of 
Khusr(i  Parvlz  the  State  Seal  for  Ehor&s&n  still  retained  the  title  in  iSs^-  ^^  wl^^ 
(p.  228),  Aryan^hilologists  propose  to  derive  the  word  from  |  JaAi.,  "self- 
coming**  (jjJl^I  J^rw),  while  the  Sanskrit  authorities  suggest  Swadatta 
^+^Tf,  *' self-given,"  or  preferably  SvHuUid  ^+>^,  "self-generated." 
(Benfey). 
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line  four  may  be  another  form  of  (Jj^y^.  which  is  a  frequent 
adjective  in  the  Sassanian  inscriptions. 

(12)  No.  12,  though  much  defaced,  retains  some  indi- 
cations of  value  in  the  possible  restoration  of  line  two,  in  the 
form  of  ^j^  Jj  liHrJ'  ^^®  word^^  is  not  necessarily  and 
exclusively  "the  Sun,"  but  also  applies  to  "fire,  light,"  though 
the  former  interpretation  is  preferable  in  this  place,  as  j^  only 
occurs  as  the  abbreviated  form  iorjire  in  combination. 

(13)  The  term  L^  again  appears  in  No.  13,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  in  various  forms  in  the  counterpart  Chaldseo-Pehlvi 
version. 

(14)  The  words  ^\  and  ^J3\»9  if  we  could  but  rely  upon 
their  correct  isolation  in  the  general  and  undivided  continuity 
of  the  writing,  would  claim  a  passing  notice,  while  the  ^J^ 

as  a  standard  expression  identifies  itself  with  B^S^ ,  JJb>,  "  life," 
"  the  vital  spirit ;"  but  the  interest  in  this  tablet  centres  in  the 
conclusion,  which,  though  greatly  defective  in  the  original, 
or  its  reproduction,  seems  to  contain  the  word  ^^\z:J^ya.  The 
Soshyanto  of  the  Parsis  were  "  the  ancient  prophets  "  of  the 
Zoroastrian  creed.^  I  must  repeat  that  the  divisions  in  the 
modem  Pehlvi  representation  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson'syac-di/wife 
are  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  I  have  no  reserve  whatever  in 
altering  or  re- arranging  the  connection  of  the  letters. 

(15)  No.  15  contributes  a  more  ample  legend  than  its 
fellows,  and  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  reported  by 
its  English  transcribers  as  "very  plain"  in  its  writing;  the 

words  iyv.^>  */'i!:'.''  ^J^  ^^  fairly  legible  towards  the 
commencement;  ^^U^J  and  ^^'J;b,'  followed  by  liX«,  appear 
in  the  third  line ;  but  the  point  of  the  highest  interest  in  the 
whole  inscription  from  first  to  last  is  the  mention  of  the  name 

^  Hang,  Language  of  the  Paneea,  pp.  219,  196, 164.  A  far  more  seriouB  and 
eritical  examination  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  hy  Dr.  Cajetaniu 
KoflBOwicz,  (Paris,  1865),  gives  'Saoiyan49&  **SalYator." 

*  I  am  douhtfol  about  this  word,  as  the  copy  reads  preferentially  .c  j^  <c 
The  Ot  and  Zt  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  in  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's/ac-ttmiitM. 

*  Par/an -sAyestah-"  pur"  ou  <' Parole."— Anquetil,  ii.  pp.  448,  449. 
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of  Zoroasteri  with  the  appropriate  introductory  intitnlation 
vj:.<^  jljj^j  ^j  fJL)i^  j.^     The  detaehed  passage  eoncludea 

(16)  In  the  second  line  of  No.  16  tj^jf  may  be  sng- 
gestiyely  substituted  for  the  ^Ujuj^,  which,  however,  I  have 
faithfully  represented  in  the  Pehlvi,  in  strict  accordance  with 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  copy. 

(17)  No.  17  is  one  of  the  moat  complete  and  most  care- 
fully traced  of  the  whole  series,  but  the  facilities  of  interpre- 
tation are  not,  as  yet,  commensurate ;  the  third  line  may  be 
reproduced  in  modem  Persian  as  \jj  U-j^  ^^j\j^  ;  line  four 
admits  of  many  optional  conversions,  but  "jO  ^Ut  ^  \jj  is  the 
best  merely  mechanical  transcript ;  line  five  proceeds  ^  UX« 
^j^  JLj  (J^^)  Jj^f  and  a  very  speculative  restoration  might 
define  the  contents  of  line  six  as^^l  cTV"^  cT*  ^J^' 

(18)  No.  18  repeats  the  word  ^JJ^,  or,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
ferably rendered,  cij^y^,  "Princely,"  and  adds  a  third  and  very 
clear  example  of  the  u:^^^,  preceded  by  the  word  ^^Vy^^. 
Though  Mr.  Hector's  copy  gives  a  totally  diflFerent  version 
of  the  contents  of  line  three,  which  may  be  freely  rendered 
JH  ^^  ^^  tAi  i-^  ul?:'.^ '— ^'  while  the  lh^^^  is  transferred, 
in  all  its  completeness,  to  line  four. 

(19)  The  nineteenth  tablet,  though  very  promising  at  first 
sight,  seems  to  have  been  defective  in  the  preservation  of  the 
definite  forms  of  the  letters.  The  opening  ^j  (jjj^  may  be 
suggested,  as  the  first  word  occurs  elsewhere.  The  conclusion 
of  the  last  line  gives  the  letters  of  j^jJ  ^^^*m,(j  ;   but  Mr. 

Hector's  transcript  runs  j^jj  ^^yAJi»  ^J^LJ^  <JJo . 

(20)  No.  20  presents  us  with  the  name  of  Tiridates,  fol- 
lowed by  the  title  of  King,  liLi  tzjjlj.  Tiridates  was  the 
early  name  of  Sapor  I.  before  he  became  prominent  under 
the  titular  designation  of   **  Son  of   the  King,"  and  the 

*•  The  Armenian  version  of  the  name  is  Zoratasehd.  E.  Dulaurier,  Journal 
Asiatique,  1852,  p.  32.  See  also  Haug,  p.  252,  for  yariants  of  the  original 
designation. 
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Ko.  18. 

,.    IMIMJil 

No.  17. 

•  •  •  •  JtT  ^J»aa  Jw^e>^  a  tt5-^^ 

....  )4i0  }4UM»  a  jgi  a  fO) 

jaai  ji|^$  f («a  j-^  i»^-^ 

—  4i3j-^ju^4a5  1*^  ^ai^^ 

•  ....  .      iWiJI .  M^   ............. 

,,,« «  A%^^  AJuJi^^3 

•  •••••••••• •     HIih  A'%S 

•••••*•'•••• •    W*V  W'^ 

••••••      pv** •  i^***  *•«.«****•••• 

Ko.  sa 

No.  19. 

.jj)aa  ^iaa  -^jAig^*  a  H(;^HC9 
..|4ia^^  a  jaf^^  ^0*0-^ 

.  ^ .  a  ^^fdS  a  y^S'^r^^f^ 
ittaj|»-0)<«ia^)%|f)jd  ji^  ,55a  ^ 

No.  22. 

•  ••••••••  ^#t   ^oaai  i«^aac 

No.  21. 
•  •••••••....•  «tf 4)^ •  •  • 

^  -^"^"W^  J3^  a  f^ 

^Na^-^4^  ji^^ard. 

•••/rt5^  ^*<L^^--  aTaT-^ 

a^a^i.-e»^  ^N-^^a 

1JJIH&-0 

r^^ai  ^aNH&  A^^i 

11 
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eventual  associate  in  his  father's  sovereignty;  though,  in 
this  instance,  as  his  definitive  identification  and  regal  title 
appears  in  full  in  No.  xxv.  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
the  name  of  Tiridates  here  made  use  of  applies  to  some 
other  ruler  or  independent  local  Sovereign.  In  line  three 
may  be  read,  with  every  reserve,  jjj  j  ^j^  (^^^  j  5  ^^* 
under  a  different  arrangement  of  the  words  and  a  rejection  of 
the  dubious  ^^,  the  Pehlvi  letters  will  equally  correspond  to 
L^lt*  u^^'  -"^^  fourth  line  commences  with  a  name 
optionally  Jui\^  or  ^\  (^),  which  is  followed  by  the  titles 

of  i^jiJ^  and  cJ\^,  icpdfyxrj^,  Bierarch.    Sir  H.  Rawlinson 

notices  that  there  is  a  blank  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
scribed face  of  this  stone,  as  if  the  last  line  of  writing  had 
formed  a  portion  of  the  conclusion  of  the  main  inscription. 

(21)  The  twenty-first  tablet  is  considerably  damaged  and 
defaced ;  but  the  fourth  line  runs  continuously  CXJil  ^  UX« 

(22)  No.  22  is  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  series  copied  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  In  the  first  line  may  be  seen  the  personal 
pronoun  ^yb  (NIH,  Chald.  rTin),  Zend,  ava,  "  he  or  she,"  the 
Cuneiform  Persian  Bauva,  and  the  modern  Persian  jl,  ^^\,  jjrj.* 
The  second  line  gives  the  frequently- recurring  bj,  with  a  word 
which  may  be  rendered^^j  jj  j,  a  transliteration,  however,  that 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  in  this  place.  The  several  terms 
t^y,  L5l/'  ^""iJ'  ^^^  (*^  °^^y  ^®  tentatively  modernized,  and 
the  concluding  line  may  be  restored  under  protest  in  regard 
to  the  original  copy  of  the  final  l::-«j  as  <^^j^  s^r^  (^^^^' 

^  An  apt  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  expressing  these  and  other  gradational 
sounds  in  the  imperfect  Pehlvi  alphabet  is  contributed  by  the  anomalous  state  of 
the  power  of  the  literary  definition  in  Eurdist&n  at  the  present  day : — *'  Les  Eurdes 
lettr^B  sont,  en  general,  les  gens  qui  ne  savent  qu'  imparfaitcmcnt  leur  langue 
matemelle.  lis  correspondent  avec  leurs  autorit^s  et  entre  eux-ra6me8,  soit  en 
persan,  soit  en  turc,  soit  en  arabe.  Si  parfois  ils  se  voient  obliges  d'ecrire  en  kurde, 
lis  le  font  k  I'aide  de  Talphabet  persan.  £n  effet,  toutes  les  consonnes  persanes 
sent  identiques  avec  ccUes  des  kurdes,  du  moins  pour  cc  aui  concerno  le  dialecte 
de  Sol^imanie;  mais  celui-ci  contient  beaucoup  de  yoyeltcs  et  de  diphthongues 
qu*il  serait  impossible  de  reproduire  an  moyen  de  I'orthographe  en  usa^e  chez  les 
Persans.  Comment,  par  example,  figurer  en  persan  les  articulations  o^,  ee^  oo^  dou^ 
eeoUf  AoUf  aoue,  etc.,  qui  se  rencontrent  si  souvent  et  se  suivent  les  unes  les  autres, 
sans  rintenrention  des  consonnesi  dans  les  mots  kordesr" — J.  A.  I8d7|  p.  302. 
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PAi  KuLi  Inscriptions  in  Chaldjeo-Pbhlvi. 

Sir  H.  Rawllnson's  eye  appears  to  have  been  less  trained  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Chaldseo-Pehlvi  than  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  outlines  of  the  more  simple  letters  of  the  fellow  or  Saa- 
sanian  alphabet,  so  that  while  his  transcripts  in  the  latter  cha- 
racter are,  as  it  were,  written,  the  former  are  elaborately  but 
mechanically  copied,  and  in  some  instances  (Nos.  24,  27,  30, 
and  32),  so  great  was  the  desire  of  accuracy,  that  the  letters 
are  traced  in  double  lines,  as  is  usual  in  exact  engraving.  The 
writing  itself,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  251  a^t^^)  presents 
great  sameness  in  the  different  alphabetical  signs,  and  in  many 
cases  a  very  slight  inflection  constitutes  the  essential  discrimi- 
native mark  of  the  given  letter.  There  are  no  obvious  finals, 
and  the  words  do  not  seem  to  have  been  separated,  as  is 
effected  to  a  great  extent  in  portions  of  the  Hdjidb&d  Inscription . 
Under  these  circumstances  my  conjectural  restorations  must 
necessarily  partake,  perchance  even  in  a  larger  degree,  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  materials  at  command :  which  of  themselves 
appeared  to  promise  and  may,  perchance,  eventually  afford  a 
better  text  and  a  greater  amount  of  information  than  their 
more  voluminous  counterparts  in  the  Sassanian  character. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  arrangement  of  the  present 
article,  under  the  conception  of  retaining  in  full  prominence  a 
systematic  discrimination  between  the  contrasted  forms  of  the 
associate  alphabets,  I  have  reserved  the  closely-identical  mo- 
dem Hebrew  type  for  the  representation  of  the  since-severed 
and  now  obsolete  outlines  of  the  Ghaldseo-Pehlvi  originals, 
while  devoting  the  current  Persian  of  our  days  to  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Sassanian  Pehlvi,  from  whose  archaic  elements  it 
claims  so  much  of  direct  descent.  But  on  this  occasion, 
where,  in  default  of  positive  facsimiles,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  elevate  the  Hebrew  into  a  leading  text,  I  resort  to  the  less 
classic  Naskhi  type  for  my  commentary,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  second  and  possibly  more  suggestive 
identification  of  the  true  Persian  original,  in  its  now  conven- 

YOL.  III. — [nSW  8BEIB8.]  19 
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tional  alphabet,  bnt  also  as  affording  a  readier  means  of  com- 
parison with  the  gloss  upon  the  more  ample  materials  available 
in  the  less  ephemeral  Sassanian  characters,  Trhich  almost 
intuitively  fell  into  the  literal  signs  of  that  since  amplified 
alphabet. 

No.  23.  The  first  of  Sir  H.  RaTrlinson's  Chald©o-Pehlvi 
Inscriptions,  though  carefully  copied,  is  so  imperfect  in  what 
remains  of  the  original  writing,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
speculate  upon  any  matter  simply  dependent  on  contexts. 
The  word  U ,  so  frequent  in  the  Sassanian  series,  occurs  twice 
either  in  its  full  integrity  or  as  a  portion  of  other  words, 
under  the  confessedly  optional  re-arrangement  of  the  letters 
now  presented,  amid  which  it  may  be  again  remarked  that  no 
discriminative  finals  are  to  be  detected. 

No.  24  exhibits  a  more  extended  range  of  subjects  for  legiti- 
mate speculation.  In  the  second  liney.,M,.&y  i^j  ^j^^j  seems 
to  be  fairly  assured  in  transliteration  and  simple  in  interpreta-- 
tion ;  the  aspirated  *lHB71,yiAA,  the  Sanskrit  ^^,  from  fw, 
"  to  rule,"  corresponds  with  the  concurrent  Sassanian  yi-1 ; 
while  the  ND^OS  Patisa  in  line  three  recalls  the  ancient  Cunei- 
form orthography.  The  preceding  words  ^^-j.^^^  u^jjj-?  ^^7^ 
under  very  slight  modifications,  chance  to  carry  new  signifi- 
cance, as  lonians  ^^^  (Greeks,  etc.),  and  enemies  ^j-j^^Ji^j, 
with  the  Chaldean  plural  termination  and  the  long  zZ,  which  is 
rejected  in  the  modem  orthography.  The  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  ,^^  ^  Ui3  ^  CSA  in  line  four  ;  and 
mP^  l5^^  \^ 3  (ir^jV.'  ^^^  much  that  is  already  intelli- 
gible awaits  but  little  extraneous  aid  for  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation. In  line  six  the  oft-recurring  ^  is  succeeded  by 
''''tSff  \T\]V(' Ydztan  Shamei/' God  of  Heaven,"  which  brings 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  inscription  back  to  Semitic  regions ; 
or,  if  a  more  distinctly  Pehlvi  rendering  be  sought  in  the 
^^^  (the  Pehlvi  jbb  ^^iJL  ^^ ,  "  in  the  name  of  Almighty," 

the  Giver  of  the  Zoroastrian  prayer),  the  context  of  the  succeed- 
ing word  may  be  improved  into  l::,.v»Jj  clC^ . 
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No.  24. 

No.  23. 

p-IB^^t 

MTT3 

inBTi  an  jriTN*  r  hyn  ■  ■  msi 

ttlal 

•  •  •  MD^ns  piOBha )  }wit  i 

i3»«fi 

1  rur  *nsNn  i  nod'?  |d  yti 

riNTS  1  Mi'? 

i*3irth*ftfi .... 

.    ........      pjii  \yf  ui  1   .    -    .    . 

B^TB  Kl*?  . . .  • 

No.  26. 

No.  2£. 

—  Knw» SB'y  •  •  • 

3*iV3nT73  • . .  • 

»»E'SytJi  S>1  p3«»  3«1 

:h  Tr33D  "I  n^n*n« " 

• .  •  ^rrm  niNi  i  D»Knn 

•  ••  n  13a  wiB' 1  nntj' 1  n3 

•  •  K  nfi  mn  iD  1  {n^aifi  i 

—  nninne^Dn  Tm  \» 

•  nn*n  hh  hn^pi  'jkm  S  • 

—  i3Dn  nin»  1  wn  1 '^m 

• .  .  WM  }n  *N'73nfi  13D  D1 

• . .  nnewa  m'jd  Tna^ne' 

No.  28. 

No.  27. 

1  |N*1N  NsSd  •  • 

nniKne^i )  dki 

"1  ^fi^iT  ian«n 

1PIBTI  |K»1«  «a 

3T-in«  1  {TiD*«n» 

•  nn  1  ne'ND  jhtk*  ♦nsiSrD 

nn3ai-*30T3n 

—  iDN«  pSsiM  1  nnsT  • 

BhnN3'BT  1  nin 

• .  ♦jyinins  ^janna  i  iro  • 

^"imimanT 

v\y»  »nn  nmi  ■ 
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No.  25  exhibits  in  the  Becond  line  the  full  constitaent  ele- 
ments of  the  word  **  Sakandar,'  but  the  name  seems  out  of 
place,  and  the  isolation  of  the  letters  is  altogether  arbitrary. 
The  nin^  -^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  of  importance,  as  the  designa- 
tion, which  can  only  apply  to  the  Jews,  will  be  met  with  here- 
after in  the  Hdji4b4d  Inscription ;  and,  otherwise,  there  are 
many  suggestive  points  in  this  text  if  we  could  but  divide  and 
determine  the  letters  with  anything  like  authority.  The  tablet 
concludes  with  the  unmistakable  name  of  Sh&pur,  conjoined 
with  the  adjunct  of  "king"  in  their  proper  Semitic  forms  of 

No.  S6.  After  a  detached  or  incomplete  word  of  no  present 
importance,  the  first  line  terminates  with  the  letters  UjU,  which 
are  dubiously  suggestive  of  Avesta.    The  ^j^\  ^\  of  line  two 

is  followed  by  the  Arabic  J\  (Pehlvi  J^),  and  the  name  of 
^<4J  (perhaps^ )  is  succeeded  by  the  oflrrecurring  ^jSJu .  Line 

three  seems  to  read  ^jdpJlib  ^\j^  &i}^  (Inscrip.  No.  VI.  lines 
seven  and  twelve) ;  line  four  proceeds  l::^  c--^  ^^  jl^j5^^ — 
the  latter  combination  is  curious  if  we  may  rely  upon  the 
transliteration.  i\^  JU^  is  followed  in  line  four  by  the 
IxJ ,  which  there  will  be  further  occasion  to  notice  in  the 

Hdjidb&d  Inscriptions.  L::^>-llf  ^  ^Kx>  concludes  this  sec- 
tion, though  I  must  confess  that  I  have  but  little  confidence 
in  the  existing  data  or  the  result  now  obtained  from  them. 

The  transcription  of  the  first  line  of  No.  27  may  be  optionally 
varied  from  the  Hebrew  text  to  -ib  i^\Lu*j  ^  a\j  as  the  letters 

are  very  imperfectly  preserved.  jJ^jb  ^b^l  is  clear  in  line 
two.      Jj^  or  ^^  jLyt  followed  by  l::^>-11^  ^^jb  may  be 

m 

suggested  ae  a  tentative  reading  of  line  three;  and,  under 
even  more  reserve,  ^^^  ^^^-KjI^cl^j  for  the  fourth  line. 
^j^\  \\)^  ^-^jb  ^^y  ^^  received  for  the  moment  as  a  pos- 
sible reproduction  of  line  five. 

The  28th  tablet  commences  with^^bjl  l^ ,  "King  of  Mn." 
In  the  second  line  may  be  doubtfully  traced  a  variation  of  the 
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name  jO^  followed  by  some  damaged  letters  forming  the 
word  ,<--3j  or  ^j^j-  Line  three  is  likewise  defective  in  the 
outlines  of  the  letters,  which,  however,  may  be  tentatively 

rendered  ,^^liJ,  di^-y'j  ^^  ^vi^'  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^'^^ 
'jjf  L^j  ^j^j  ^j^ Line  five,  under  a  mere   servile 

reproduction  of  the  original  copy,  may  be  transcribed 
^^^Ljj  J  iZi^{  ;  but  the  second  word  is  freely  convertible 
into  l^  or  other  possible  variants.  The  sixth  line  contains 
the  letters  sjjj^j^^^^j  • 

29.  The  legible  portions  of  this  section  comprise  letters 
answering  severally  to  lujlyJlJh  \^Sj^  ^  j^J^ .  Line  four, 
v^  v^j  [>^y,]  ^=-^y,^  ^=-i  c^-    Line  five,  ^  lO^  "^^.ri 

\iL*  ^yL« ,     Line  six,  ^  i/yy^  e^^^^^j Jr^Vj* 

No.  30  commences  u,.Cv-;.oly.ui.» .  Line  two  continues  from 
a  preceding  tablet  ^^^ybyuuj^  ^J^^-  Line  three,  to  judge 
from  the  copy,  must  be  much  damaged,  ^^  at  the  beginning 
and  cliol  at  the  end  are  all  that  can  be  relied  upon.  The 
letters  decipherable  in  line  four  contribute  the  following  pos- 
sible combination :  d^^Cl^  ^^^j l^^- — The^^-J^  ^y-**- i^ ^^^^ 
five,  if  correct,  is  exceptional,  as  the  ever-recurring  verb  ,^J^ 
of  the  Sassanian  system  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  in  this 
Ohaldseo-Pehlvi  transcript.  The  J^-^  in  line  six  may  equally 
well  be  converted  into  Jy^-j ,  Jyu ,  or  other  new  combinations ; 
for  among  the  originally  fully-contrasted  forms  of  the  ancient 
letters  I  can  extend  no  certain  faith  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
copies  of  the  fi  and  the  Hi  ^  discriminated  from  one  another : 
and  worse  still,  the  D>  which,  at  the  time  his  copies  were  made, 
was  unknown,  or  rather  unproven,— may  so  easily  be  taken  for 
either  of  the  approximated  outlines  of  the  first-named  more  com- 
mon letters,  that  the  natural  difficulties  of  a  right  interpretation 
of  the  damaged  writings  of  P&i  Euli  are  almost  hopelessly 
enhanced !  The  apparently  isolated  words  which  stand  at  the 
foot  of  this  tablet  seems  to  afford  a  second  example  of  a  deri- 
vation of  the  verb  ^ J^  in  the  form  of   -j^. 
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In  No.  31  the  previous  reading  of  ji^y  in  No.  26  is  fully 
confirmed  by  its  definite  repetition  in  this  place.  Line  two 
suggests  many  uncertain  details,  though  the  best  version  seems 
to  be^^j  £\i\  ci^^f^l  ^::^j  ^ ^  ^.  But  the  interest  of  this 
tablet  centres  in  line  three,  where,  if  we  could  rely  upon  our 
standard  text,  we  might  transcribe  freely  the  words  ^Ji\i  ^ 
^jj^  cJL^\  ^  ij^  ^J^^ ;  a  variant  of  the  cJl-^l  has  been 
met  with  before  in  No?  xxvi.,  but  the  ^ji^-Sl^,  if  it  could  be 
assured,  would  throw  additional  light  upon  this  apparently 
religious  manifesto  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed.  The  dLyu^  (pos- 
sibly  the  lu*-s;  of  No.  xxiv.)  commences  line  four,  followed 
by  jijJj:JuJb  J^^j  ijL^^S.  The  ^y^  of  the  printed  text 
in  line  five  may  require  correction  into  ,P^.  The  fc>y*jl^\  at 
the  end  of  the  line  is  a  word  to  be  compared  and  commented 
on  hereafter.  yJljb  ^  ^^  ^j\i  complete  all  that  remains  of 
the  last  line. 

The  32nd  and  last  tablet  is  the  most  curious  of  the  whole 
broken  series,  and  in  the  seeming  completeness  within  itself,  as 
judged  by  its  remaining  fragments,  must  have  either  constituted 
a  portion  of  a  summary  or  recapitulation  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  inscription,  otherwise  any  preconceived  idea  of  the  absolute 
continuity  of  the  text  from  stone  to  stone  in  the  ordinary  line 
of  writing  must  be  altogether  at  fault.  Though  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  record  of  the  original  manifesto  of 
Ardeshir  was  finished  after  the  accession  of  Sapor,  even  if  it 
was  not  supplemented  by  him  with  independent  tablets  de- 
voted to  his  own  glorification.  Such  an  inference  would 
accord  well  with  the  frequent  appearance  of  Sapor's  name,  as 
associated  with  the  full  honors  of  royalty,  in  certain  passages 
whose  consecutive  order  it  is,  at  present,  impossible  to  de- 
termine. The  five  letters  still  extant  in  the  first  line  resolve 
themselves  almost  naturally  into  the  Aryan  \^\j  (TTT)j 
but  the  long  vowels  tend  to  cast  a  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  the  word.  After  some  obscurities,  line  two  pre- 
sents us  with  the  word  ^jtjy^,  which,  adverting  to  the  sub- 
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No.  30. 


a^nDxinBTi 


\hrnn  ine^  *n*fi 


•  ••  ya  nn^n  •  n  •  n  rne 


nnaehs  annma 


en  TinDH^TD 


331  •  ^  •  •  •  n^B^SD 


•  *n3 


No.  29. 


•  •  •  1  *viin  jBTiniT  *nN3 ) 


Tin IDXfi  • . 


No.  32. 


NnaN3 


•  •  1  piD  TiNn^noji 
"tiDN  ^  |ni  Jtna  i  dins 

•  •  3  "I  N3'?o  ^nnBTiriN 
ane^S'TKaN ud 


No.  31. 


n3«  1  }n*afTS 


Eh^JND  3N'DN  1  HTlfi  ^JajTia  inTlNBl 

•  •  nna  *inBTi  i^a^N^  i  n^nia  i  no^ne 


nneri  i  ^na  pta 


sequent  associations,  may  possibly  stand  for  the  country  of 
Syria,  but  which  I  prefer  to  consider  as  the  ancient,  much- 
esteemed  title  of  Surena,  a  name  the  Romans  learned  to  knovr 
but  too  well  in  the  course  of  their  Persian  wars.'  The  country 
of  j-»jU  Persia  seems  clear  enough ;  i^JoJ)  Ji^  ^■^f  presents  a 

i  Flntardi  in  Crassns;  Strtbo,  zvi.  o.  i.  }  24 ;  Ammisn.  Harcell.  xzir.  o.  ii. 
{  4,  0.  It.  \  12;  Zosimiu,  iii.  c.  zt.;  Mo*.  Ehor.  i.  313;  J.A.  1866,  p.  130. 
The  title  wai  possibly  derived  from  ^,  "King"  (  .y  Ji)  There  is  •  term 
kamg  something  of  the  like  import  in  Modem  Persian  in  iU«rii<»>,  "Begis 
Minister"  (VuUers). 
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difficulty,  butj^\  Assyria  can  scarcely  fail  to  represent  that  even 
then  renowned  kingdom,  y-^1 ,  in  line  four,  may  reasonably 
be  corrected  into  Armini,  especially  in  its  direct  conjunction 
with^^a/Lto  ^[ij\ .  The  name  of  ^jiJL^j\  is  confessedly  a  re- 
storation out  of  the  very  imperfect  tracing  of  the  original 
pencil  copy,  but  the  letters  nETlHit  are  sufficiently  assured  to 
justify  the  insertion  of  the  missing  ^  after  the  initial,  and  the 
needful  termination  before  MSbd  •  The  concluding  line  is 
nearly  illegible. 

Sir  H,  EawUmon  has  favoured  me  with  th$  iubjoined  Not$  on  ih$  locality  and 
ourroundingt  of  JPdi'KitU,  tohieh  unforiMnatdy  reached  me  after  thepreeediny 
payee  had  been  eetiipin  type. 

These  ruins  which  I  first  heard  of  in  1835  whilst  employed 
in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Zohab  (see  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Qeograph.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  p.  30),  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  in  some  detail  during  a  two  days'  visit  which 
I  paid  them  in  1844,  in  company  with  Mr.  Alexander  Hector, 
on  a  return  trip  from  Sulimanieh  to  Baghdad.  They  are 
situated  at  the  South-Eastem  extremity  of  the  rocky  ridge 
of  Seghermeh,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Shirwan  or  Diydleh,  and  just 
beyond  an  easy  pass  which  crosses  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
from  the  Karadagh  valley.  The  hill  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  ruins  and  the  river,  and  which  is  a  lower  and 
less  rugged  continuation  of  the  Seghermeh  range,  is  named 
Gul&n.  The  district  on  the  river  is  called  Bani-Khil&n,  and 
is  well  known  from  the  ford  of  that  name  by  which  the  river 
is  crossed  on  the  high  road  from  Zohab  to  Sulimanieh.  The 
exact  position  of  the  ruins  is  in  latitude  35®  7^  16'^,  and  longi- 
tude 45®  34^  35'^  With  these  indications  any  traveller  may 
succeed  in  finding  the  locality,  but  to  enable  him  to  inspect 
the  ruins  at  his  leisure  it  will  be  indispensable  that  he  should 
be  attended  with  a  suitable  escort,  as  the  districts  along  the 
river,  being  a  sort  of  debatable  ground  between  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  empires,  are  overrun  with  marauding  Kurds  who 
pay  no  respect  to  either  Prince  or  Pasha. 

The  ruins,  which  are  called  indifferently  Pdi-Kuli  ("  the 
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foot  of  the  pass"),  and  But-IOianeh  ("the  idol  temple"), 
crown  the  summit  of  a  shoulder  which  runs  out  from  the 
range  towards  the  East  and  thus  presents  a  sloping  declivity 
circling  round  from  N.E.  to  S.E.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  design  of  the  original  edifice,  so  completely  has  it  been 
ruined,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  a  quadrangular 
construction,  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  formed  of  rubble 
and  brick  and  faced  with  large  blocks  of  grey  stone  of  which 
the  exterior  surface  was  smoothened;  and  probably  the  building 
itself  was  crowned  with  a  cupola.  At  present  indiscriminate 
heaps  of  brick  and  mortar,  rubble  and  stone,  cover  the  entire 
smnmit  of  the  hill,  and  nowhere  is  any  portion  of  the  wall  in 
its  original  state  to  be  recognized.  Scattered  along  the  brow, 
however,  and  at  different  points  on  all  three  sides  of  the  steep 
slope,  which  extends  perhaps  150  yards  from  the  ruins  to  the 
plain  below,  are  to  be  seen  at  least  100  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
the  debris  apparently  of  the  building  above ;  and  as  a  con- 
siderable number — ^perhaps  half — of  these  blocks  are  engraved 
on  their  smoothened  face  with  writing,  and  the  inscribed 
blocks  would  all  seem  to  have  fallen  from  the  Eastern  wall  of 
the  building,  I  conceive  that  it  was  on  that  face  only,  front- 
ing the  rising  sun,  that  the  commemorative  record  was 
placed.  This  record,  like  most  of  the  other  memorials  of 
the  early  Sassanians,  was  engraved  in  two  different  characters 
and  languages,  which  used  to  be  called  Parthian  and  Sas- 
sanian,  but  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  distinguish  as 
•ChaldsBO-Pehlevi  and  Persian-Pehlevi.  I  copied  the  in- 
scriptions on  thirty-two  blocks  of  stone,  ten  of  these  in- 
scriptions being  in  GhaldsDO-Pehlevi  and  twenty-two  in 
Persian-Pehlevi ;  and  these  were  all  the  fragments  of  writ- 
ing which  were  exposed  and  which  were  tolerably  legible ; 
but  there  are,  I  doubt  not,  an  equal  number  of  fragments 
still  to  be  recovered  by  any  traveller  who  has  the  means  and 
the  leisure  to  turn  over  the  many  blocks  lying  with  their  face 
downwards,  and  also  to  disinter  those  which  are  now  half  im- 
bedded in  the  soil,  or  covered  over  with  the  rubbish,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  Amongst  this  rubbish  I  frirther  ob- 
served one  slab  about  four  feet  square,  rudely  sculptured  with 
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the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  Sassanian  king,  the  fig^nre  being 
intended  in  all  probability  for  Ardeshir  Babegan ;  and  it  is 
very  possible  other  similar  slabs  would  be  found  if  the  ruins 
were  thoroughly  examined.  I  always,  indeed,  cherished  the 
idea  of  being  able,  on  the  occasion  of  some  future  yisit,  to  take 
an  exact  paper-cast  of  the  inscribed  surface  of  every  block 
throughout  the  ruins,  by  which  means  I  might  succeed  in 
reconstructing  the  work,  after  the  manner  of  a  child's  puzzle ; 
and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  this  reconstruction  might  be 
partially,  if  not  completely,  effected, — ^notwithstanding  that 
the  edges  of  the  blocks  are  in  many  cases  chipped  and  worn ; 
— since  it  would  be  assisted,  not  only  by  the  coincidence  of 
the  lines  of  writing,  but  by  the  identifications  of  the  different 
words  and  phrases  as  the  general  tenour  of  the  inscriptioips 
became  gradually  intelligible. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  say  a  word  as  to  the  purport 
of  the  original  building.  In  popular  tradition  the  place  is 
known  as  the  BuUkhaneh  (or  ''idol-hoiise"),  probably  from 
the  figure  of  Ardeshir,  which  is  still  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  ruins ;  but  I  found  that  the  educated  Kurds — and  there 
are  many  such  at  Sulimanieh — considered  P&i-Kuli  to  be  the 
site  of  a  Fire-Temple  of  the  Magi ;  and  such  I  believe  to  be 
a  true  explanation  of  this  really  interesting  spot,  although  I 
haye  never  met  with  a  notice  of  the  locality  amoug  the  many 
copious  descriptions  of  Sassanian  antiquities  that  are  found  in 
the  early  Arabic  Historians  and  Travellers,  and  although  the 
inaccessible  position  of  the  ruins  and  the  present  desolate  and 
inhospitable  character  of  the  surrounding  country  are  singu- 
larly inappropriate  to  a  great  scene  of  popular  pilgrimage. 
In  all  probability,  however,  the  country  has  very  much 
altered  in  appearance  since  the  Sassanian  period.  At  present 
there  are  no  permanent  villages  or  fixed  inhabitants  between 
the  Turkish  frontier  at  Khannikin  and  Sulimanieh,  but  along 
the  course  of  the  Diydleh,  throughout  this  interval  of  space, 
are  to  be  seen  on  both  banks  numerous  traces  of  ancient 
populousness  and  prosperity.  On  the  Persian  side  of  the 
river,  for  instance,  the  ruins  of  Sheikh&n,  of  Hurin,  and 
Hershel  have  been  already  described  by  me  (see  Geograph. 
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Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  30),  while  in  following  the  P&i-Kuli 
route  from  Sulimanieh  to  Ehannikin,  I  now  found  a  series  of 
ancient  remains  which  convinced  me  that  the  old  road  con- 
ducting from  Gtesiphon  to  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana  must 
have  followed  this  line.  The  road  in  question  is  mentioned 
by  many  of  the  early  Arab  geographers  (by  Ibn  Xhurdadbeh, 
for  instance,  and  by  Mos&er,  as  quoted  by  Yactit  in  the 
Mo'ejem-el-Bald&n)  ;  it  left  the  great  Persian  road  at  Kasr-i- 
Shirin,  and  proceeded  north  to  D^r  K&n,  now  called  Housh 
Eerek,  where  there  are  some  extensive  and  very  remarkable 
Sassanian  ruins ;  it  crossed  the  Diyaleh  at  Binkudra,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  old  Syriac  title  of  Ba-Nihudra,  and  led  from 
thence  to  Shirw&neh,  a  place  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
river  and  where  there  is  a  magnificent  artificial  mound,  that 
would  be  well  worth  excavating.  Further  on  there  are  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  city  near  the  river,  now  called  Shar-i- 
Verdn  ("  the  ruined  city  "),  but  which  I  cannot  identify  in 
ancient  geography.  An  easy  stage  conducts  from  Shar-i- 
Ver&n  to  P&i-Ktili,  and  from  that  point  the  old  road  crossed 
the  Goura  Kileh  ("  Gueber's  fort ")  range,  which  is  a  S.E. 
prolongation  of  the  Karadagh  hUls,  direct  to  Yassin  Teppeh, 
the  ancient  Shahriztir,  leaving  the  modem  town  of  Sulimanieh 
at  least  fifteen  miles  to  the  left 'hand.  This  route  was  of 
great  importance  under  the  Sassanians.  An  ancient  custom, 
dating  probably  from  the  time  of  Ardeshir,  required  that 
each  king  should  on  his  accession  proceed  from  Ctesiphon 
along  this  road  to  be  crowned  in  the  Fire-Temple  of  Aze- 
rakhsh  at  Shiz ;  and  in  connection  with  such  a  line  of  pil- 
grimage Shahriztir  itself  acquired  such  celebrity  that  it  was 
popularly  named  Nim'rdh,  or  "the  half-way  house,"  the 
distances  respectively  from  Ctesiphon  to  Shahrizur  by  the 
P&i-Kull  route,  and  from  Shahrizur  to  Shiz  (or  Takht-i-Suli- 
m&n),  being  about  185  miles,  as  explained  by  me  in  my 
examination  of  the  march  of  Heraclius  on  Ganzaca  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Geographical  Journal,  p.  101.  I  think  it 
very  probable,  then,  that  the  Fire-Temple  at  Pai-Kuli  was 
instituted  in  connection  with  this  route  from  Gtesiphon  to 
Ganzaca,  and  that  the  legend,  the  fragments  of  which  are 
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here  published,  may  contain  some  allusion  to  the  royal  pro- 
gresses. H.  C.  Bawlinsok. 

Insceiption  No.  4. 

The  bas-relief  at  Naksh-i-Rajab,^  which  the  subjoined  in- 
scription is  intended  to  illustrate,  consists  of  a  group  repre- 
senting Sapor  heading  a  procession  on  horseback,  while  around 
and  behind  him  are  ranged  the  nobles  of  his  court  with  his 
guards  on  foot.  The  face  and  head-dress  of  the  monarch  haye 
been  intentionally  damaged,  but  the  slope  of  the  coronet  of 
the  latter  can  be  traced  in  outline,  and  seems  to  accord  with 
the  low  mural  crown  depicted  in  other  sculptures  and  ordi- 
narily in  use  upon  his  coins ;  this  is  surmounted  by  the  cus- 
tomary globe  of  fire  or  ether;  side  masses  of  bushy  curls, 
with  the  national  fillets  fluttering  lightly  at  the  back,  com- 
plete the  details  the  iconoclast  has  suflered  to  remain. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Sapor's  costume  as  contrasted 
with  the  more  simple  garments  of  his  father,  which  hang 
heavfly  and  fonnaUy  oyer  his  Umbs,"  is  that  his  vestmenta 
seem  to  be  composed  of  silk  or  linen  of  the  finest  texture,  and 
fall  wavily  and  lightly  in  their  folds,  with  their  loose  ends 
floating  freely  in  the  air.  The  inscription,  as  in  an  earlier 
example  (No.  1),  is  engraved  as  far  as  space  permitted  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  charger.  The  immediate  attendants  wear 
Tarious  forms  of  the  Parthian  helmet,^  with  diBtinguishing 
devices  on  the  right  side  of  the  casque,  the  subordinate  guards 
who  fill  in  the  rear  of  the  design  wear  uniform  but  unadorned 
helmets  of  the  Parthian  pattern,  and  stand  with  their  hands 
crossed  over  the  hilts  of  the  long  straight  sword  in  use  at  the 
period. 

^  Niebulir,  ii.  pi.  xxxii.  j).  125;  Ker  Porter,  pi.  xxTiii;  Flandin,  bas-relief  A, 
pi.  189,  and  enlarged  en^aving,  pi.  191 ;  De  Sacy,  p.  31 ;  Ouseley,  Travels,  pi.  It.  ; 
Bich.  Babylon,  pi.  xii. ;  Xer  Porter, vol.  i.  pi.  28 ;  Flandin,  vol.  iv.  p.  573,  pi.  190. 

*  See  Ardeshlr  in  pi.  xxiii.  and  xxvii.  fig.  2,  Eer  Porter ;  and  182  and  192 
Flandin. 

>  **  Their  helmets  of  Marfan  steel  polished  to  the  greatest  perfection."  Plutarch 
in  Crassus.  Am.  Marc.  xxiv.  c.  4,  ^  5. — There  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  caps 
in  the  British  Museum ;  it  is  a  head-piece  of  considerable  merit,  light,  ^ell-balanced, 
with  a  good  slope  from  the  sides  towards  the  crested  ridge  at  the  apex,  and  any- 
thing but  after  the  design  of  the  apparently  top-heavy  Parthian  caps,  the  profile 
system  of  representation  reduced  those  helmets  to  in  rock  sculpture  ana  coin 
devices. 
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Insoriftion  No.  4.— SHiHPdR  I.  a.d.  240-273,  at  Naksh-i-Sajab. 

1  |«nN  io'jo  i^a'jo  nniB^HB'  Krfjw  {rtro  «3t  lanfi  ^ 

ui.  TO  n^sanoN  totto  masSoSnot  beot  SAnopor  ^asiaexis 

pSo'TTiBrimK  khSk  into  na  jnm^  p  nnehio  |«^t«3n 

BA2IAEX1N  APIoNAN  KAI  ANAPIANON  EK  rcrOTS  ecMr  v7ov  MASSoSNOT 

«3^o  ^B«fi  wnSw  ^^na  |nT«^  p  nnenia  |«^t«  «3^a 

etOT  AFTA^APOT  /SoeriXcMS  BASIAEAN  APIANON  EK  ^cNOvf  0€Mr  EKTONOT 
6EOT  nAlIAKOT  BA2IAEXI2. 

Image  of  the  person  of  [Orjmazd-worehipper,  diyine  Shahp^hb,  K%ngofKing$ 
of  Ir&n  and  Anir&n,  of  celestial  origin  from  God,  the  son  of  [Or]mazd-worshipper, 
diTine  A&tahshatr,  King  of  Kingt  of  Ir&n,  of  celestial  origin  fi?om  God,  the  son 
of  diyine  Pafak,  King  ! 

Ikscription  No.  5. 

The  text  of  Inscription  No.  5,  in  its  full  development,  origi- 
nally formed  the  illustrative  commentary  on  one^  of  the  best 
executed  of  the  many  rock  sculptures^  to  be  found  in  various 

*  Ker  Porter,  pi.  xxi. ;  Flandin,  pi.  185. 

*  This  calamitous  incident  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  treated  under 
Tarious  modified  details  in  the  different  sculptures  deToted  to  its  representation. 
At  D6r&bgird  plates  31  and  33,  Flandin),  Sapor  places  his  left  hand  on  the  head 
of  Cyriades,  as  if  in  commendation,  or  confirmation  of  the  position  he  was  about  to 
bestow  upon  him,  in  supersession  of  the  kneeling  Valerian.  Sapor's  helmet  is,  in 
this  instance,  similar  to  the  skull-cap  ordinarily  appropriated  to  nis  father,  but  the 
tied  point  of  the  beard  continues  to  mark  his  special  iaentity-. 

In  plate  48  of  Flandin  ^bas-relief  B,  at  Sh&np6r),  we  have  a  single  kneeling 
figure  before  the  horse  of  tne  conqueror  without  the  usual  incidental  accompani- 
ments. In  plate  49,  bas-relief  A,  also  sculptured  at  Sh&hp(ir,  the  positions  of  the 
parties  are  greatly  changed ;  and  if  we  may  judee  by  tne  seemingly  elaborate 
drawings,  the  younger  man  is  now  kneeline,  possioly  awaiting  investiture,  while 
Sapor  places  his  ri^t  hand  on  the  arm  of  valerian,  who  is  clearly  in  fetten,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  exhibiting  him  to  the  assembled  troops.  Sapor's  crown  in  this  bas- 
relief  follows  the  usual  mural  pattern.  A  novelty  is  to  oe  noticed  in  this  com- 
position in  the  introduction  of  a  wineed  fieure  descending  from  the  sky  and  pre- 
sentine  to  Sapor  a  second  diadem,  wnich  floats  in  unbound  and  open  folds.  See 
also  Morier's  plate  xiii.  p.  91,  Persia,  Armenia,  etc.    London,  1812. 

Plate  63  is  indistinct  in  the  defiinition  of  the  persons  forming  the  general 
group,  but  Valerian  is  seen  kneeling  with  hands  outstretched  in  the  ordinary 
attitude,  while  a  standing  figure  behind  him,  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman,  presents  a 
circlet  to  Sapor.    The  outline  of  the  figure  standing  by  the  side  of  Sapors  ohai|;er 
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parts  of  Persia,  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  Sapor's  sac- 
ceseM  capture  of  the  Emperor  Valerian  in  260  a.d.  The 
general  arrangement  of  Sapor's  dress  in  this  instance  is  simihur 


ta  are  fienrcd  a  Roman  biga,  an  elepbaut,  a  boru,  e  . 

I  am  nn*Ue  to  reeognbe  in  pUte  51,  bai-rclief  D  (Mtnier,  pi.  li.)  at  SbUpdr, 
waj  aaocialion  with  Sapor's  tnumph  orer  Valerian,  bat  understand  the  general 
dcagn  to  nifei  to  lome  other  boasted  nicce«a  of  the  Persian  monarch,  perchanea 
OTer  the  Sjriaii  king  Si(ar(in  (Maia'udi,  tap.  liiviii.)  or  possihlj  over  Udenathn 
himnlf^  vho,  under  weeteni  teitimonf,  ii  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ban 

Slued  advaDt<igeB  OTer  Sapor  in  the  war  undertaken  to  arenge  the  humiliation  of 
)  BomacB.    ^por'i  portrait  in  thia  iculpture  i>  more  artistic  in  itt  treatment  than 
omol ;  and  if  Flandio'i  copy,  here  reproduced,  be  a  tme  rcnderiug  of  the  original 


we  may  fairl  j 


idin'i  copy, 
Uthetiadil 


itionalpBrfectiaDof  that  monatch'i  form  ai 


The  head  dress  is  ehanged  from  the  ordinary  mural  crown  into  a  close-fitling  cap, 
from  the  aides  of  vhich  rise  eagles'  Kings,  and  the  whole  is  surniountcd  by  the 
eonrentionnl  globe.    This  style  of  head-gear  ia  used  by  Sapor  in  the  bas  — '-' 
Eer  Porter.  iiiT.j  Flandin,  plates  187,  ISS;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  thi 
of  the  dynasty  till  the  reijfn  of  Varabran  1 1.  (i79-296),  who  cmpli    -  '■  ■'  - 


■litf 


it  CAnmitli,  XT.  p.  180,  Gg.  3). 
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to  that  already  adverted  to  under  the  notice  of  STo.  4  bas-relief^ 
but  the  face  and  head-dress  are  here  admirably  preserved; 
the  former  exhibits  much  of  the  manly  beauty  for  which 
Sapor  was  so  famed,^  with  a  delicate  though  well-formed 
moustache,  closely-curled  or  partially-grown  whiskers^  passing 
into  a  well-trained  beard,  which  is  retained  in  a  quaint  tie 
below  the  chin,  so  as  to  create  a  small  prolonged  imperial 
below  the  ring  or  binding  which  checked  its  natural  flow, 
a  fashion  which,  even  in  Sapor's  own  time  and  afterwards, 
merged  into  a  jewelled  drop,  constituting  a  terminal  comple- 
tion of  the  beard  itself,  and  whose  exaggerated  dimensions 
formed  so  marked  a  peculiarity  in  the  medallic  portraiture  of 
later  sovereigns !  Sapor  has  the  usual  bushy  side-curls,  and 
still  adheres  to  the  mural  crown  surmounted  by  the  con- 
ventional globe, — the  Sassanian  fillets  float  freely  at  the  back, 
and  similar  small  fillets  or  barred  ribbons  are  attached  to  his 
sword  hilt,  his  ankles,  and  even  to  his  horse's  head  and  tail. 
Valerian  is  fitly  represented  in  the  Roman  costume,  with  the 
laurel  chaplet  on  his  brow,  kneeling  in  front  of  Sapor's 
charger,  with  both  hands  outstretched,  in  the  obvious  attitude 
of  supplication ;  a  young  man,  also  in  Roman  garb,  wearing 
an  identical  chaplet,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for 
Cyriades,  stands  by  his  side  and  receives  from  the  hand  of 
Sapor  the  circlet  and  wavy  bands,  which  other  sculptures  in- 
dicate to  be  the  accepted  insignia  of  royalty. 

The  inscription  itself,  which  fills  in  the  space  behind  Sapor's 
horse,  was  partially  copied  by  Niebuhr,*  and  a  few  lines  were 
sketched  but  not  published  by  Ker  Porter,'  M.  Flandin's* 
transcript  is  a  most  marked  advance  upon  the  early  tracings  of 
Niebuhr  in  the  amplitude  of  the  text,  though  only  questionably 
improving  upon  the  legibility  of  the  selected  sections  contri- 
buted by  his  predecessor.  We  have  most  indubitable  evidence 
in  the  portions  now  intelligible  that  the  inscription  emanated 


*  Masa^ndi— French  edition,  ii.  p.  160,  It.  p.  83 ;  Mirkbond,  in  De  Sacy,  pp. 
2S6-7. 

*  Voyage  en  Arabie.    C.  Niebuhr.    AmBterdam,  1780.    YoL  ii.  pi.  xxxir.  p. 
129. 

>  Ker  Porter,  i.  641. 

*  Flandin,  vol.  i.  pi.  181,  p.  541. 
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from  Sapor  (liqe  1, 2,  6^  etc.)>  whose  name  and  title  of  Malk&n 
Malk4  there  can  be  no  misreading,  and  equally  is  it  clear  that 
the  great  Hierarch  of  Hierarchs^  whose  designation  is  so  often 
repeated,  refers  to  the  unhappy  Roman  "  Pontifex  Maximus/' 
Valerian  himself.^  It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
commemorating  the  capture  of  Valerian,  give  any  countenance 
to  the  loose  accusation  of  the  Western  writers  regarding  the 
severity  of  the  treatment  or  wanton  humiliation  of  the  Boman 
Emperor  on  the  part  of  Sapor.  On  one  occasion  only,  in  the 
entire  series  of  sculptures,  is  Valerian  represented  in  chains, 
and  the  anklets,  in  this  case,  may  well  be  taken  to  be  merely 
figurative.  The  few  Persian  authors,  indeed,  who  notice  this  but 
little  appreciated  episode  in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  re- 
late that  Sapor  wisely  took  advantage  of  the  engineering  skill 
of  his  captive,  and  employed  him,  together  with  free  artizans 
obtained  from  Rome,  in  the  construction  of  the  celebrated 
irrigation  dam,  and  in  the  general  embellishment  of  the  new 
city  of  Shuster.  Tabari,  it  is  true,  reports  that  after  comple- 
tion of  these  works.  Sapor  marked  and  disfigured  his  prisoner, 
but  the  statement  bears  but  Uttle  semblance  of  truth,  and  the 
Sh4h  N4mah,  in  its  version  of  the  details,  makes  no  allusion  to 
any  such  barbarity.  It  is  singular  that  in  no  one  instance  is 
there  to  be  found  any  sign  of  the  strictly  western  form  of  the 
name  of  Valerian,  the  Persian  word  shutri,  in  two  several 
instances,  precedes  the  other  designations  applicable  to  the 
dignity  he  was  supposed  to  hold ;  and  on  the  second  occasion 
(line  11),  this  local  title  is  connected  with  an  outlying  final 
or  possibly  directly  initial  w/,  which,  under  the  free  licence  of 
interpretation,  the  crude  orthography  of  the  associate  texts 
ftdly  invites,  may  be  held  susceptible  of  conversion  into  Val 
ahatri,^  which  perchance,  may  have  conveyed  to  the  uidig^nes 

*  EutropiuSf  iz.  c.  6  ;  Zosimus,  i.  c.  36 ;  Agathias,  iv.  23 ;  TrebcUius  Pollio  in 
Hist.  Aug.  VI.  vol.  ii.  p.  179;  Aurelianus  Victor  do  Caesaribus,  xxxii.,  and 
Epitome,  xxxii.;  Lactantius,  "do  mortibus  pcrsecutorum,"  c.  t.  ;  Eusebius,  ii.  301 ; 
ZonaraB  Ann.  xii.  23 ;  (U.C.  1010) ;  Abulfarage,  p.  81 ;  Gibbon,  i.  p.  469 ;  Clinton, 
Fasti  Romani,  i.  284.  Coins  of  Valerian  cease  with  a.d.  260-1.  His  name, 
howeyer,  appears  in  one  law  of  a.d.  262,  and  in  a  second  of  265.  Eckhel, 
vol.  vii.  387. 

'  Val  was  a  favourite  name  in  these  lands — as  Vol  Arsaces,  Val^  King  of  Edessa 
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the  nearest  approximate  sound  of  the  Grecized  adaptation  of 
the  original  [otaaepiano2]. 

The  introduction  of  the  name  of  Auharmazdi  with  the  suffix 
Malkdn  Malkd  is  strange  in  the  extreme,  if  the  worldly  titles 
are  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the  Divinity ;  but  it  might  be 
better  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  defective 
context  of  this  inscription,  to  limit  the  attribution  of  the 
designation  to  the  Hormuzdas,  the  son  of  Sapor,  who  event- 
naUy  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne,  notwithstanding  that 
the  titular  honors  here  conceded  equal  those  of  the  reigning 
monarch. 

There  is  yery  much  else  in  this  inscription  calculated  to 
inyite  comment  under  the  linguistic  and  philological  aspects, 
with  so  many  words  that  may  be  reduced  into  their  simplest 
modem  forms  by,  so  to  say,  the  merest  turn  of  the  pen :  but 
my  object,  in  transliterating  these  primarily  conscientious 
though  necessarily  deceptive  reproductions  of  a  nearly  obli- 
terated lapidary  text,  is  accomplished  in  affording  more  ready 
means  of  comparison  to  future  copyists,  and  determining  a 
certain  number  of  words  for  the  illustration  and  confirmation 
of  my  leading  text. 

With  regard  to  the  restored  modem  Pehlvi  version  now 
printed,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  adhered  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  very  letters  given  in  the  servile  engravings 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  Persian  transcript,  I  have 
allowed  myself  occasional  latitude  in  suggestive  miodifications ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  have  merely  transcribed  the  old 
character  into  its  modem  form,  leaving  the  multifarious 
optional  correspondents  of  the  ancient  letters  to  be  determined 
hereafter. 

Yar,  Yagi  etc.    The  Sh&h  N&mahy  with  a  proper  Aryan  disregard  of  the  con- 
trasted sounds  of  R  and  l,  reproduces  Yalerian's  name  as  .  Aj ^  i , 

uy=^jji  J^^  ^  j^J    uv"^^  S-^  ^?^  Lry^ji 

Tabari's  Persian  Tersion  does  not  give  the  designation  of  the  Roman  captive. 

VOL.  m,~[NBW  8EIUE8.]  20 
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Traxbobift  or  Pebi.ti  IxacRipnoif  No.  T.  in  Hodbbx  Pbbsiak. 

jUjB,  ^^Ujk }  4^UJ  [KLt]  ^J,l^  s^jff^  i/J 1 

^luyjjc^y^,;:^.  jj 11 

ijy^s^U  . . .  J^jjixa>  ^jij  ...  12 

^^j\  Ij,  . . . .  jj  C^jJ  ^^  Cf^^ 13 

U^y^  (^L  .  .  .  ,  d^-ij^J  J  ,^_5-nJ  J-- 14 

Uii  LS^ji      Jb  (1J3  U^  ^^\ 15 

t^jld^  .  .  j^^^  J,JJj 16 
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iNSOBIFTIOir  No.  V. 
\f632i    J^-Cu^liUl    jAI'^Jtft) \^'^    Jl^l^iU  [11]     ^1     


))4i^-Gi^  }I^Jt»i:^-^  }a^  ^1-^ai-GiM  ^j.a )^2 


)f»^«^  a  jrjS^2^^*»  a   ^a'^^l^iu  ^a|^aaiu|«4i[^] 


$a^  a  ]^^0  ]^^^0'^\$'  a  1^0  ^'^  y^'^  ^aia[g)i^] 
f^^r^^  \M^^f6M^  a    ardJi5i[rd4i]g)    ^rd^a   


a£)^  ^a^^  )a  ^Aia^;^  jai^aa  )a-** 
j)^aaiu|^4i^ paai^ji  aa5'i^a 


}a:^aAi  jup ^N^^   y^^^  )a   ^[a^:^] 

pa{-^  }4i i^poa^jtft))^  • 


^ag)   ^^(a^...i  ^  A!..-^!!*!  • 

jaard4i  a^^  a  3^:>^^Sti^ ^^  P^N^^  •  •  •  • » 
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^JJjdJyi,^    •  •  •  jlduJb  •  •  cj£ 


• 


^U^/^.^JJ^^ 


18 


19 


20 


25 


27 


29 


80 


0U\  ^^bji  ^^J  e;^>^  ^y/ J^ 31 


•    • 


•  •  ^j  J^  J  e;Vji;  '-^-V  • '  S^T^ 33 


t/>^  C^trf  ^5^^ i^  u;^^  j-^  H; 


34 


^IS^J^  ...  1^ 35 

J1  l^  J1 •     36 


4  ol  •• 


37 


40 


53 


64 
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8  ^Wpi  jia-^Jffti -i  fftaii..g)3 


9 


•  •  •  •  .^^  '^s*  •  *^4^ 


»^)4£j  ^ 


•   •    '^B  'r 


f»)a^t*-a-.*4l 22* -fd  •• 


^)fdia*  •  •  «4i.  p 


^   ^45^e>^    )«5^^   Jli'   P^f^)  MJ^  ^[a^^])a 

2  3)f»aaitt  f».--.Of»^a  f»1i4!^f»^  ^V-^  f^ 


^   f»^a^^*«*0*^a*- vT  1^^  a  t^iia)  ^^ ^Ja 


4  Vf^a*  J£j  ^ia-oa   paafd4i  a£j^   jiJT 


5   p^a^a- •  *  •-(y^ 


B  ^aa|^4i  ^a|^4i 


0    •••••••••••• ji^[)-^i^] py-^. .aa^ •  •  .o ^* •  •  t^ 


f^«^<«iSfaa#.««^^.*)«0**^  ^^541 


4   ..if •^(«.^|a)^a.aa)^'^..jLrw 
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Inscription  No.  VI. 

The  celebrated  biling^aal  Inscription  of  Sapor,  in  the  H&ji- 
&b&d  cavern,  seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  to  the 
modem  world  by  Ker  Porter,  whose  description  of  the  posi- 
tion and  surroundings  of  the  fellow  tablets  is  as  follows : — 

''The  valley,  or  rather  dell  of  H&ji-&b4d,  cannot  be  more 
than  two  miles  in  extent  from  end  to  end;  the  most  western 
extremity  being  formed  by  the  rocks  of  Nakshi-Kustam, 
which  stretch  three  miles  from  the  village  of  H&ji-&bad,  in 

a  direction  north,  68^  west I  was  shewn 

a  piece  of  antiqidty  in  one  of  these  caves,  which  I  believe 
has  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  It  lies  about  a  mile,  nearly 
north,  from  the  village.  The  entrance  is  exceedingly  lofty ; 
and  within,  the  cavern  is  still  more  so.  We  see  that  nature 
originally  formed  it  of  an  immense  height  and  depth ;  but 
not  satisfied  with  her  amplitude,  manual  labour  has  added 
fifty  yards  of  excavation  in  the  vaulted  roof.  Along  the 
right  side,  we  found  several  square  places  hewn  in  the  rock ; 
two,  nearest  the  entrance,  at  about  six  or  seven  feet  from  the 
floor  of  the  cave,  were  fiUed  with  inscriptions,  both  were  in 
the  Pehlvi  character,  not  much  injured,  but  widely  difiering 
from  each  other ;  one  consists  of  sixteen  lines,  the  other  of 
fourteen.  I  copied  them  with  all  the  accuracy  in  my  power, 
being  much  impeded  by  the  height  and  darkness  of  their 
position.  One  portion  of  the  three  upper  lines  I  could  not 
make  out  in  the  least.  Each  inscription  occupies  a  whole 
excavated  tablet  of  about  four  feet  in  width." 

Sir  Ephraim  Stannus's  direct  plaster  casts  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, taken  from  the  face  of  the  living  rock,  were  brought  to 
Europe  and  published  in  the  form  of  jumbled  and  imperfect 
engravings,  among  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Dublin  in  1835.  The  former  obviously  authentic  reproductions 
of  the  original  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Norris,  who  promptly  devoted  himself  to  their  decipherment, 
for  which  De  Sacy^s  essays  on  kindred  texts  had  already  in 
a  measure  paved  the  way.    The  interpretation  of  these  new 
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documents,  however,  proved  a  more  serious  task  than  had 
been  anticipated,  and  Mr.  Norris,  in  the  self-denying  hope^ 
that  some  of  the  then  more  advanced  Zend  students  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  supply  us  with  tentative  translations,  prepared 
with  his  own  hand  accurate  pentagraph  copies  of  the  biUteral 
texts,  which  were  eventually  prefixed  by  Westergaard  to  his 
edition  of  the  Bundehesh,'  but  no  analysis  or  preliminary 
commentary  was  attempted  on  this  occasion ;  nor  has  that 
author,  in  his  subsequent  introduction  to  the  Zend  Avesta,' 
made  any  seeming  advance  in  satisfying  himself  of  the  mean- 
ing or  contents  of  these  writings,  beyond  the  detection  of  the 
single  word  \J^,ji  >^  which  Anquetil  had  already  determined 
from  other  sources.  A  similar  reserve  has  been  maintained 
by  Dr.  F.  Spiegel,  who  has  given  us  so  excellent  a  work  on 
the  P&rsi  language,^  as  well  as  a  series  of  Essays,  oi  far 
higher  pretensions,  on  the  Huzv&resch-Sprache.^  Dr.  Martin 
Haug,  indeed,  was  the  only  one  of  the  prominent  Zend  scholars 
of  that  day  who  attempted  to  face  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
interpretation,  or  who  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  safe  limits, 
which  the  parallel  Greek  translations  secured  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  opening  passage,  detailing  the  conventionally 
verbose  titles  and  descent  of  the  king. 

Dr.  Haug's  first  effort  appeared  in  1854J    A  more  ex- 
tended analysis  is  to  be  found  in  his  work  pubU^ed  in  Bom- 

1  I  myself  had  rery  much  to  thank  Mr.  NorrU  for  in  these  early  days  of  our 
jmnt  interest  in  PehlTi  decipherment.  See  J.B.A.S.  (1849),  vol.  xii.  p.  263 ;  Num. 
Uhion.  (1849),  xii.  p.  72. 

I  do  not  seek  the  slightest  reserve  in  alluding  to  my  own  limited  objects  and 
contracted  application  of  the  documents  in  question  in  1849.  My  studies,  at  the 
moment,  merely  extended  to  a  deinition  of  the  normal  forms  of  the  lapidary 
letters  with  a  yiew  to  aid  the  determination  of  the  contrasted  outlines  of  the 
cognate  characten  on  the  coins  I  happened  to  be  engaged  upon.  See  J.R.A.S. 
(1849),  Yol.  xii.  pp.  263-6-6,  etc. ;  Num.  Chron.  (1849),  p.  73,  et  ttq. 

'  The  Bundehesh.  N.  L.  Westergaard.  Copenhagen,  1861.  Professor  Wester- 
gaard had  previously  directly  copi^  the  original  inscriptions  themselves  during 
uie  course  of  a  tour  in  Persia,  and  some  of  his  foot  notes  and  corrections  are  of 
considerable  value. 

»  Zend  Avesta,  "  The  Zend  Texts."    Vol.  I    Copenhagen,  1852-64. 

*  Pp.  18,  21. 

*  Orammatik  der  P&rsisprache.    Leipzig,  1861. 

*  Grammatik  der  Huzv&resch-Sprache.  Vienna,  1866.  Die  Traditionelle 
literatur  der  Parsen.    Vienna,  1860. 

^  Uber  die  Pehlewi-Sprache  und  den  Bundehesh.    Gottingen,  1864,  p.  6. 
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bay  in  1862/  and  a  flGur  more  imposing  array  of  critical  identi- 
fications is  inserted  in  his  introduction  to  Hoshengji- Jamaspji's 
Farhang-i-oim-f/ak,  1867.^  In  conclusion,  the  writer  announces 
that  he  hopes  soon  to  publish  a  full  ''translation  and  ex- 
planation of  both  texts''  of  the  inscription.'  I  must  frankly 
admit  that  my  system  of  reading  and  interpretation  yaries 
materially  from  that  of  Dr.  Haug,  so  that  I  labour  under 
the  disadTantage,  as  an  amateur  leamer,  of  differing  at  the 
outset  from  a  practised  professional  teacher ;  but  as  there  is  no 
antagonism  in  the  matter,  but  merely  an  independent  search 
after  knowledge  in  either  case,  I  trust  we  shall  speedily  arrive 
at  a  translation  that  will  satisfy  ourselves  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
the  very  limited  circle  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
studies. 

As  regards  the  materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  correct 
texts  of  the  two  inscriptions  at  present  available,  I  may  men- 
tion that  Sir  E.  Stannus's  casts  of  the  Sassanian  version  stop 
short  with  the  sixth  out  of  the  total  of  sixteen  lines.  The 
ChaldsBO-Pehlvi  text  is  complete  in  its  full  fourteen  lines, 
but  the  plaster  impressions  have  been  taken  in  four  separate 
squares,  which  have,  as  a  rule,  suffered  greatly  on  the  edges, 
and  supply  a  very  imperfectly  connected  line  either  at  the 
horizontal  or  cross  perpendicular  points  of  junction  (see  the 
Photograph).  The  British  Museum  copies  are  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  while  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  Dublin  impressions  are  the 
best  of  all.  Ker  Porter's  artistic  facsimiles  are  of  great 
use  occasionally,  and  M.  Flandin's  more  labored  repro- 
ductions, at  times  supply  the  correct  forms  of  dubious 
letters.  I  have  also  at  my  disposal  a  worn  and  nearly 
obliterated  pencil  copy  of  the  entire  Sassanian  text  made 
by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  who,  however,  omitted  to  secure  a 
new  facsimile  of  the  coimterpart  GhaldsBan. 

^  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Eeligion  of  the  Parseee. 
Bombay,  1862. 

>  An  old  Zand-Pahlavi  Glossary,  by  Destur  Hosbengji-Jamaspji,  High  Priest 
of  the  Parsis  in  Malwa,  with  notes  and  introduction  by  Dr.  M.  Ilaug.  London, 
1867. 

Pp.  XX.  XXI. 
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HajIabad  Inscription,  No.  VI. 

The  opening  word  in  either  yersion  of  this  inscription  is 
defined  in  the  plural  form,  in  seemingly  intentional  contrast 
to  the  singular  number,  made  use  of  on  ordinary  occasicmS) 
where  the  writing  avowedly  refers  to  an  isolated  individual 
in  a  given  group  of  sculpture,  or  to  a  general  composition, 
wherein  the  leading  figure  alone  is  indicated.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  text  must  be  supposed  to  advert  to  the  general 
series  of  illustrations  of  Sapor's  deeds  delineated  in  the 
bas-reliefs  in  immediately  proximate  localities  ;  or,,  pro- 
bably, to  some  special  mural  representation  of  the  mun- 
dane and  higher  powers  more  direcUy  referred  to  in  the 
text,  which  may  have  been  either  only  preliminarily  de- 
signed, partially  executed,  or  afterwards  intentionally  de- 
stroyed.^ The  duplicate  legends  in  parallel  cases  com- 
mence severally  with  ^^Hfi  and  sg/^  •  In  this  epigraph 
TvSnd  the  ChaldsBan  plural  is  found  in  one  version,  and 
_;b)lx::j  in  the  other,  which  seemingly  represents  a  vague  de- 
miition  of  the  corresponding  modem  Persian  neuter  plural  U, 
with  the  connecting  izdfat  attached.  The  specific  term  itself 
has,  for  long  past,  been  identified  with  the  modem  ^^^,  S. 
irRwnfTj  Armenian  and  Aramaean,  Patkar,  "  imago." 

^J  appears  to  connect  itself  with  the  Persian  cuneiform 
zana,^  the  modem  Zan,  "  a  woman,"  but  which  in  early  times 
retained  its  leading  signification  as  directly  derived  from  a 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  with  the  limited  information  available,  in  what  con- 
dition the  three  other  tablets,  ranging  in  line  with  these  inscriptions  within  the  care, 
were  found.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  rough  surface  was  merely  leyelled 
and  prepared,  the  tablets  actually  sculptured  in  relief  or  engraved  in  letters ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  finished  work  was  finally  damaged  or  destroyed. 
M.  Flandin's  account  of  the  walls  of  the  interior  is  as  follows : — "  lis  se  trouvent 
au  Nord-ouest  des  monticules  qui  indiqueni  le  p6rim^tra  da  Tancienna  Tille  d' 
Jatakhr  et  pr^  du  Tillage  d'  Hadji-abad.  Dans  une  gorge  de  la  montagne  on 
aper9oit  des  cayemes  naturelles.  Dans  Tune  d'elles  sont  dispos^es,  sur  sa  paroi 
mdme,  cinq  tablettes  dont  deux  sont  revdtues  d'  inscriptions  pehlvis  bien  con- 
senr^es." — Flandin,  p.  155,  folio,  texte ;  octayo,  texte,  yol.  ii.,  p.  138. 

>  Bawlinson,  J.B.  A.S.  x.  320 ;  xii.  432.  Oppert,  J.  A.  1851,  pp.  564,  572, 
dahyundm  paruzandndmy  "des  pays  tres  peupl^s."  Anquetil,  ii.  505,  has  Zana^ 
^oTy  "  genne,  semence,  noyau."    Qf,  alto  ijf^,  zAo,  thiiUm    rir'^j ,  ^^ 
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THE  UJUrKBlCD  INSCRIPTION. 

The  leading  text  in  the  subjoined  reproduction  of  the  inaeriptionf  in  the  modem 
Siebrew  type^  ia  a  transcript  of  the  original  CTuUdao-Behlvi  tfcraion.  But  it  fmut 
be  home  in  mind  that  the  local  alphabet  woe  altogether  deficient  in  the  several 
Siebrew  letters  D>  V*  V>  p«  and  fi^. 

The  parallel  Persian  type  embodies  the  Sassanian  Pshlvi  text^  or  the  counter* 
part  inscription  in  the  old  Fehlvi  character,  the  sixteen  lines  of  which  have  been 
arranged  to  accord  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  associate  sentences  of  the  fourteen 
lines  of  the  Western  writing.  In  this  case  also,  in  applying  any  test  of  modem 
languages,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  old  Sassanian  alphabet  consisted  of  eighteen 
signs  in  all,  one  of  which  represented  bothj  attdj  ;  while  another,  the  double  c^y 
has  been  superseded  in  more  advanced  systems.      The  several  forms  of  <*^y  ^» 

T>  r'  *^'J '  U^'  U^'     »     '  ij  tj  *"^'  and  (J,  were  therefore  altogether 
non-existent  in  the  then  developed  power  of  expression  of  this  alphabet. 


p     in^e'  lib   |K*"iK3K  1   jN^iN   ndSd  joVo  2 

cT*     ^£r-^  >^    clr-i-'^    J     u\ri^    Li_L-<  J^^  2 


M  MM 

ub*^  l/-«^  •jH'^^  JH.^  W-:^  ^^J  *^^^^  ui^  LLL,    6 


D*^  «iT  jnB  ^'7:0     1     n*lE'  pK3N  1    |K3n   |Nn^3"l3    6 

••  M  M  ^ 
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tra  nw  trah  wb'  vhnrh  ann  i  iwainn  7 

\r-i  d^j  irr-5  J^^  Ojj^iJ  L-.5-A.  ^\  uj"  C  ■  »  ' 


3*K  nin»  nS**  ttinm^  nSn'?B  jKmn  ^)n  ^^an  s 

^!  cy^.X  ^^/j)!  d^cJlij^-  jL-^^  L-^;^  ^^l^^iJ  ^j  8 


nin*  »D3N  KTHE'  KiaSbs  nam  n*ia  ^n*e'  -jn  » 


nno^iB    'ivv     1)D   nensw    i"?  fax   nann  w 


jns    1^3    n3»n    ann    nt    13a   wk   n*33  ^ 


ttf-e  J^  ^j^^  't-'    s^'»i  >^ 


11 


c.^  cJjJ_,     L-^;*^  yJ^  ji>\  uri^  ^-^J  ^li-f-  18 


^  iZ-^^  \^J  crs-v   1* 
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root  in  common  with  the  Sanskrit  iPf  to  be  bom/'  ^n 
"man^  individually  or  oollectively;  mankind/',  etc.  In  the 
present  inscription  it  appears  to  carry  the  double  sense  of  the 
person  (of  Sapor)  in  this  place,  and  subsequently  in  [^^*^l^j  * 

tor  people  of  the  world,  in  the  same  manner  as  ^  in  Persian 
is  primarily  the  bodt/,  and  secondarily,  as  in  J^  ^J^f  ^*  some 
peopk.** 

The  Vi  ^  in  the  position  it  here  occupies  or  in  its  subse- 
quently curtailed  form  can  scarcely  represent  anything  but 
the  grammatical  79  the  recognised  Semitic  sign  of  the  dative, 
which  was  so  often  employed  to  mark  the  genitive  case. 

jQ Baga and ^X Bagi,  ''divine,'^  are  manifest  in  their  deri- 
vation and  meaning,  as  is  the  Chaldsean  ^^^=  Sr[/^9  ''&  son'' 
(&om  X*^,  "to  form,  to  create"),  which  coincides  in  both 
versions.  The  contrast  between  the  ^niB  ^TlS  [^flXjJfi.], 
"  son's  son,"  and  the  ^  Nepos  (^J;?-^),  "  a  grandson,"  of  the 
associate  Sassanian  text  is  curious,  and  a  like  discrimination  is 
observed  elsewhere  in  these  inscriptions,  while  an  earlier 
parallel  of  a  similar  term  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cuneiform 
Nayaka,  "grandfather"  (J.R.A.S.  xv.  160). 

There  is  nothing  that  need  detain  us  in  the  formal  repeti- 
tion of  the  ordinary  series  of  titles  till  we  come  to  the  con- 
junction ^  in  line  five,  which  is  represented  in  the  feUow  text 
by   the  word    ^\    (the  Hebrew  and   Chaldee  tJX,   Syriac 

•£)1,  Arabic  uJ,  "also,"  "besides,"  etc.).     The  next  words, 

JtbK  andc:.^.^!,  clearly  stand  for  the  Arabic  ^Ij  "coetus, 
multitude"  (the  obsolete  Hebrew  D^N,  "  to  coUect/'  "  to  con- 
gregate"), which  aptly  falls  in  with  the  succeeding  ^J.  The 
adventitious  y)  of  the  Western  version  is  possibly  the  ordi- 
nary V  affected  by  Pehlvi  leanings  towards  superfluous  num,^ 
X^nn  and  \^  I  have  already  suggested  to  have  been 

^  For  many  yean  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  representing  these  superfluous 

J*8,  or  final  Pehlvi  nitna,  by  the  modem  Arabic  sign  of  aukUn  -^,  **  a  pause,"  or  an 
indication  that  no  short  yowel  existed  in  the  preceding  consonant,  under  the  im- 
pression that  these  mute  finals  in  Pehlvi  had  something  essentially  in  common 
with  the  characteristic  home-speech  of  the  Aryans,  which  originated  the  Cuneiform 
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eariier  and  continnotiBly  existent  forms  of  the  Pehlvi  ^^J^ 
King,  the  1j^  of  the  later  writings,  which  eventually  re- 
verted to  its  primary  signification  of  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
among  the  Mnhammadans,  each  and  all  of  which  terms  seem 
to  have  a  derivation  in  common  with  the  Cuneiform  Haldia 
(H'aldia).! 

But  a  more  ample  and  extended  identification  of  the  diver- 
gent varieties  of  the  same  designation  may  be  followed  in 
"ilXSo?  and Zeif^s *A\Zi]fiio^ (Dm?H7!J3)  on  the  one  part/  and 
the  THtt  unu8,  *nn,  'ilSofi,  ^Ap&hj  'Addp^  XoBBdv,  XovBdv, 
on  the  other :  in  the  latter  case  it  is  proved  from  independent 
sources  that  the  original  name  of  the  Bun  (God)  descended  to 
the  King  in  an  almost  natural  course  as  the  highest  of  earthly 
authorities.^ 

H  or  "sign  of  disjunction"  (J.R.A.S.  x.  173),  that  so  distinctly  declared  itself 
the  Archemsenian  amalgamation  of  the  literal  signs  and  subsidiary  adaptation  of 
tiie  clay-penmanship  of  Mesopotamia.  Viewed  under  the  former  aspect  the  PehlTi 
nin  would  seem  to  hold  duties  in  common  with  the  Sanskrit  -^  Wrd«M,  which 
indicated,  io  that  grammatical  system,  a  suppression  of  the  short  yowel  a  otherwise 
inherent  in  all  ordinary  consonants. 

As  ffir  as  I  have  been  able  to  detect  amid  the  mists  of  Pehlyi  epigraphy  there 
IB  no  apparent  grammatical  purpose  in  the  irregular  addition  of  this  concluding  ) 

among  the  coin  legends;  its  employment,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  simply 
phonetic  and  curiously  arbitrary  in  its  application.  It  may,  perchance,  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  ancient  notion  of  emphasis,  which  the  more  definite 
isolation  of  a  word  would  itself  in  a  manner  secure  (see  Oppcrt,  J.A.  (186V), 
pp.  143-4).  At  times  these  )'s  were  clearly  used  for  the  simple  purpose  of  barring 
a  possible  conjunction  of  letters  that  were  not  intended  to  be  coupled  or  run  into 

mOi  other,  as  in  ii3)3^5)^^3)3^  ijJuc  (J^J^j'h^*  Abdulaziz-i- 
Abdnla.— J.R.A.S.  xii.  304. 

^  '  ^  Muhammad-i*Abdula.— J.  B.  A.  S.  xiii.  411. 


1  J.  B.  A.  S.  ix.  888,  405-6,  410,  413 ;  Jour.  Asiatique,  188S,  p.  14 ;  1864,  pp. 
178,  174. 

*  Renan,  Journal  Asiatique,  1859.  "  £lle  se  retroure  peut-dtre  dans  les  divi- 
nity arabes  Aud  et  Obod,  qu*on  croit  expliquer  par  {^y^  ^^  ^J^  et  ^yzy] 
tempus,  pater  temporis."  p.  268. 

*  Selden,  De  Diis  Syria,  1662,  p.  176 ;  Benan,  J.A.  1859,  pp.  266,  267 ; 
"ABwaos  fiafft\§hs  9m¥,  268  and  273 ;  Eitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Bible  Lit.  and  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  mb  voo$^  Hadad]  Josephus,  yii.  2;  riii.  6. 

The  king's  worldly  position  and  exalted  pretensions  towards  a  subdned  God- 
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tmV  and  ijSi*xA  present  no  difficulties  in  the  obvious  root 
«x^  and  the  numerous  derivative  associations  of  ancient  speech 
to  be  found  in  '^t^,  "  the  Ahnighty/'  in  the  sense  of  "  power," 
etc.  In  the  same  way  ^J^*^\,  accepting  the  Sassanian  as  the 
leading  version,  falls  in  completely  with  ^JHX,  firom  H^, 
jintj,  "Lord,"  ^3nt^,  "my  lord,"  which  we  retain  in  our  own 
conventional  tongue  in  the  derivative  "AScopi^  we  learnt  from 

the  Greeks.^  The  Semitic  ^nb^lH  from  |%«X£L  may,  perhaps, 
be  imderstood  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  recipient  of  service,* 
rather  than  in  the  later  acceptation  of  the  Word,  as  lii-^j^, 
"  service."  We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  mark  the 
contrasted  dialects  of  the  joint  versions  in  the  use  of  the 
Semitic  genitive  prefix  7  in  the  one  case  and  the  employment 
of  the  Persian  Izidat  in  the  other. 

The  series  of  words  jV^  line  five,  tVtiT)  =  ,J^>t^j  line 
seven,  and  ^J^j  in  lines  eight  and  fourteen,  have  clearly-  a 
common  origin  in  the  root  D^%^  "  to  be  exalted."  Abundant 
parallels  of  the  same  ruling  idea  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible 
phraseology  in  p^S^  (from  HTJ^,  "to  ascend"),  D^.OB^  (from 
nfiB^,  ^,  "  to  be  high").  While  the  derivative  examples  are 
familiar  to  our  ears  in  "  Rimmon,  Ramah,  Ramoth-Gilead," 

etc. 

The  r*lTTr\C5Tl  and  jj];*^^  in  their  absolute  identity  of 


head  had  equally  a  fair  analogy  with  and  a  simultaneous  teaching  in  the  con- 
yentional  iiso  of  the  mundane  term  for  king,  which  was  so  often  applied  in  its 
higher  sense  to  the  Divine  power  in  the  patriarchal  ages.  So  that,  in  effect,  the 
reigning  king,  the  "Aval  AvSpuv,  without  any  conception  of  unduly  approaching 
the  true  God,  was,  in  effect,  next  to  God  upon  earth ;  just  as  the  God  of  early 
thought  was,  under  the  worldly  idea,  only  the  self-created  supreme  king.  The  "  My 
King  and  my  God,"  of  David's  prayer  (Ps.  v.  2),  finds  numerous  parallels  through- 
out Scripture.  "  The  Lobd  is  king  for  ever  aod  ever."  **  Save  Lord  :  let  the 
king  hear  us  when  we  call"  (Ps.  x.  16 ;  xx.  9).  See  also  xliv.  4 ;  xlvii.  2,  6,  7 ; 
xlviii.  2 ;  Proverbs  xxiv.  21 ;  Isaiah  viii.  21 ;  xxxiii.  22.  "  I  am  the  Lord,  your 
Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Israel,  your  King,"  xliii.  15 ;  Zech.  xiv.  9 ;  Malachi  i.  14. 

1  Renan,  J. A,  1859,  p.  263-4. 

>  "Veneratus  est  aliquem,  quomodo  dominum  servus  venerari  debet." — Freytag. 

8  Dr.  Haug  derives  these  words  from  t<D"l,  **to  throw;"  but  ilDT  from  D-IT, 
"a  high  place,  especially  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  idols,"  seems  to  be  a  better 
identification.— (y.  *Po/tiy  6  ^liTrot  9^6$.     "  Hadad-rimmon."     Selden,  ii.  10. 

OYers.  Phcnn.  i.  196. 
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miBaning;  and  but  slightly  yaried  transliteration  and  plural  dis- 
criminations require  but  scant  comment,  and  point  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  to  the  immemorial  office  of  Satrap,  which 
constituted  so  essential  an  element  of  Persian  administration. 
The  ^J^,ji  in  like  manner  is  as  little  open  to  contest  either 
with  regard  to  the  reading  or  general  import,  and  without 
needlessly  seeking  for  ancient  identifications  we  may  confide 
in  the  meaning  the  Farsis  but  lately  attributed  to  the  word  of 
'^Salar  en  chef,"^  or  some  modification  of  an  equivalent 
dignity. 

The  word  ^^l^j  is  altogether  indeterminate  in  the  existing 
copies  of  the  original,  but  its  Chaldsean  counterpart  |M3^ 
sufficiently  attests  its  primary  meaning,  so  that  it  is  useless 
to  speculate  further  upon  the  true  form. 

The  closely  concurring  literal  elements  of  the  parallel  tHK^K 
and  ^U\  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  identify  the  joint  terms 
with  the  designation  of  Andia,  the  simple  name  of  Tanais  or 
Anahit,  a  divinity  to  whom  the  Achsemenians  themselves  con- 
fessed attachment  in  the  days  of  their  less  severe  adherence  to 
the  supremacy  of  Ormazd,^  and  whose  worship  was  so  far 
identified  with  degraded  Zoroastranism  as  to  secure  for  her 
an  independent  Yasht  in  the  mixed  invocations  of  the  Zend 
Avesta.^  The  succeeding  epithet  (j^^^^  might  also  be  held 
to  confirm  the  position  it  was  proposed  to  assign  to  the  goddess, 
while  the  attribution  of  the  designation  to  a  member  of  the 
ancient  Chaldaic  Pantheon  might  seem  to  be  consecutively 
supported  by  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Cfula  (line  6), 
Anu  (line  8),  Banit,  with  its  legitimate  correspondent  of  'JHpa* 
(in  line  9),  and  the  letters  which  constitute  so  near  an  approach 
to  the  designation  of  Ishtar  (^D^^  in  line  10).     But  it  will 

^  Anquetil,  ii.  486.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Armenian  Sbarabied,  "  conn6- 
table/*  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  Pehlvi  word.  See  St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur. 
I'Arm^nie,  i.  298. 

*  J.R.A.S.  XT.  p.  159.  Inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  p.  162.  See  also 
p.  264. 

*  Haug,  "Language,"  etc.  Aban  Yasht^  p.  178.  Afdvi  Sitra  Andhita,  "high, 
excellent,  pure.'' 

«  t^y^  may  be  read  as  t^^,  the  2  will  answer  for  either  letter. 
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be  seen;  as  the  analysis  of  the  bilingual  docnment  prooeeds, 
that  its  text  has  nothing  in  common  with  idolatry^  and  that 
the  yarious  appellations  as  they  occur  in  this  inscription  had, 
in  the  natural  course  of  yemacular  speech,  already  reyerted  to 
their  primary  significations^  firom  which,  in  so  many  instances, 
the  specific  titles  of  the  early  diyinities  had  been  originally 
deriyed.  Beyond  this,  there  are  otherwise  graye  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  reconciling  the  run  of  the  passage  with  the 
preceding  sentence,  if  Anahit  or  other  local  Deities  are  to  con- 
clude the  list  of  the  mimdane  officials  subject  to  the  reigning 
King,  which  sense  I  conceiye  the  leading  Liib  must,  of  neces- 
sity, carry  in  this  place.  Though  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide 
positiyely  where  the  change  from  the  emmieration  of  the  titles 
of  the  Monarch  to  the  inyocation  of  the  Diyinity  is  effected, 
especially  as  the  term  Liib  is  applied  in  common  to  both ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  concurrence  of  the  parallel  toaus  0  and  ^)  at 
this  point  marks  the  want  of  continuity,  which  the  ^1  of  the 
Sassanian  is  possibly  designed  to  indicate  in  other  parts  of  the 
inscription,^  and  under  such  a  yiew  of  the  tenor  of  the 
epigraph,  we  might  be  justified  in  accepting  tHK^  as  an 

imperfect  reproduction  of  the  Chaldean  WliNt  (Syriac  fOAj)  ) 

"Ye,"  in  which  case  a  translation  might  be  suggested  of 
"Ye  Powerful"  (Thou,  0  Lord),  the  plural  form  of  the 
pronoun  being  designedly  employed,  as  in  f^^^Ji,  and  in  the 
conyentional  pluralis  excellentiw  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Oriental  tongues. 

Next  in  order  follow  the  words : 

nia^Knn  d^i  ^^jt  fns  ^m  ) 

which,  taking  the  Sassanian  as  the  clearest  text,  may  be 
rendered  "  also  of  joy  among  the  people  of  the  world  pro- 
moting" ("and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men," 
Luke  ii.  14  :  Isaiah  Ivii.  19). 

^  The  particle  J  is  irrespectiye  of  order :  <— ^  on  the  contrary  distinguishes  it. 
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The  j^  may  be  taken  to  correspond  with  nVll,  "  rejoicing, 
gladness  "  (from  7^3  or  7^3,  "  to  move  in  a  circle).^ 

The  ,<lxJ  of  the  Sassanian  is  replaced  by  ^  vi3  (or,  as  some 
copies  make  it,  j  VjI3)  in  the  other  version,  but  as  the  reading 
of  jT  is  pretty  well  assured,  we  may  disregard  the  defect  of 
the  initial  'j  in  the  second  text,  as  that  letter  so  frequently  in- 
terchanged with  3.  The  ^ji^  and  jHS,  "  in,  among,"  are  both 
clear  enough,  and  the  various  responsibilities  of  ^J>j  I  have 
already  attempted  to  explain  (pp.  313-316  ante). 

jJjJ,  which  is  erroneously  copied  as  ^^*^  in  most  of  the 
modem  facsimiles,  is  consistently  supported  by  the  correspond- 
ing D^^  and  may  fairly  be  aissociated  with  the  ^^J,  "  low ; " 
Ijj,  "the  world"-  (]^nK,  ^j\  "low;""f:i»,  "the  earth"), 
while  the  D^l  resolves  itself  into  the  Biblical  Dtf,  "  a  people," 
in  its  wider  sense  for  "  all  mankind." 

The  word  n*l!5^XHn  seems  to  be  derived  from  U)p  "  to  rise 
up  "  (Q^J5l1,  "  to  raise  up  "),  the  Arabic  /♦U,  "  stetit "  (jiUi, 
"subsistens,  sempitemus,"  hence  /♦^;»iiil,  "Deus").  The 
parallel  term  in  the  Sassanian  Pehlvi  is  ^j^^f^,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  the  participle   present  of  the  obscure  verb 

^^yl3\,  the  modem  (^«^V»."^<>  place,"  and  imder  such  a 
continuative  action  of  "placing,  or  who  places,"  the  meaning 
would  be  clear,  as  well  as  in  the  causal  verb  of  the  counter- 
part writing. 

The  joint  texts  proceed  : 

^^an  NTa  n^an  NTaS  'jvt^  )Thirh  k^th  ) 


Also  of  the  God  of  Might,  the  Lord^  of  the  creator,  the  hearenly  creator,  the 
belored. 

The  Chaldseo-Pehlvi  version  varies  in  the  substitution  of 


1  Ti^"^"^  y^\^  "  to  rejoice  in  Jehorah.*'    Isaiah  xxix.  1 9, — "  Joyful  even  unto 
rejoicing."    Joh  iii.  22. 
»  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord."— Ps.  ex.  1. 

VOL.  III.— [new  8EMB8.]  21 
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"^rhUfV  in  place  of  CJ)jd^\  The  yliT\  may  either  be  a  very- 
imperfect  transcript  of  the  j  J^  (j*^  Providentia  Dei,  froln 
jji  potuit),  or  it  may  be  an  independent  quotation  of  the 
J  J^,  justice,  another  of  the  attributes  of  Gtod,  with  the  final 
Arabic  ^  corresponding  with  the  Pehlvi  CS). 

One  of  the  nearly  parallel  terms  in  these  conjoint  inscrip- 
tions, the  root  of  which  it  is  more  particularly  desirable  to  deter- 
mine, is  ^r\'t^=Jz^  lines  7, 9,  ^j^^  Kne  11,  ^n^B^=  ^li-^ 

and  *r\^B^=(^^ff"  in  line  13,  and  laj-=N^Tn  in  line  13. 
The  last  of  which  derivatives  in  its  textual  correspondence 
with  M^Tin  sufficiently  indicates  the  sense  of  the  entire  series 
of  doubtful  words,  and  justifies  what  might  otherwise  be 
considered  to  be  an  improper  manipulatiop  of  the  materials 
of  the  original,  with  a  view  to  suit  preconceived  ideas  of  its 
possible  interpretation;  and,  indeed,  but  few  coinmentators 
would  care  to  hazard  an  approximate  meaning  to  wordLs  so 
similar  in  form  but  belonging  to  such  opposite  systems  of 
speech  as  ^^  and  ^tX^,  when  occurring  in  one  and  the 
same  inscription ;  but  those  who  would  encoimter  mixed  Aryan 
and  Semitic  records  must  hold  themselves  prepared  for  similar 
responsibilities  at  every  turn. 

Our  latest  authorities  have  already  associated  *x*«»  with  the 

Zend  Khshaitaf^  {W^'^)  "to  rule,"  hence  "splendens, 
dominus,  rex."  ^  The  initial  ^  as  represented  by  the  associate 
Aryan  ^  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  then  existing  practice,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  concurrent  nn^B^U/b=  i^j:j>-y^,  and  in  the 
name  of  Zoroaster,  «*::^^j>-j]^jJ,  in  the  fifteenth  tablet  of  the 
Pai  Kuli  Inscription.  The  short  I  is  also  in  favour  of  the 
identification  proposed,  and  the  occurrence  of  ci^  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  modern  J  is  alike  typical  of  the  earlier  notions  of 
orthography. 

The  ChaldflBO-Pehlvi  accords  identically  with  the  Sassanian 

1  Vullers,  8ub  voce,    ^  ^  A       The  word  is  common  enough  in  the  sense  of 

"  shining/'  if  not  something  of  larger  import,  in  ,> .  *. ,  ^^     Juju*-4.r>-    ^  ,Vnn*T 
etc.    Anquetil  (ii.  449)  has  Zend  Sch&thr£U)=  Pehlvi  Farm&a  d&dtu: ;  and  (at  p. 
608),  PehlnSchariteh^Padeschab. 
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In  the  \j)  yji^j  \j^  but  changes  the  concluding  ^^  into  ^fiH. 
The  former  word  ia  optionally  rendered  as  Dommus  on  ordi- 
nary occasions^  but  the  associate  ^DH  in  this  place  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  word  ^^^  in  the  next  sentence  in  the 
Sasaanian  version  seems  to  point  to  origin  rather  than  to 
rank.  Under  such  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  Q^ 
would  revert  to  its  leading  meaning  of  ''  Yalde  Propinquus 
fuit  alicui.'*  ^ 

The  associate  ^Drt=:^^  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  280), 

••  Of 

and  attributed  to  a  source  in  common  with  the  Aryan  a^, 

the  Zend  taokhma,  Sanskrit  "^n,  and  Cuneiform  Tamd, 
"granum,  semen,  radix/' 

The  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth*  is  described  by  \j)  ^j^j  \ji , 
about  the  meaning  or  derivation  of  which  terms  there  can  be 
little  question.' 

The  next  sentence  contains  the  words 

rhrht  jn^tti  lix 

mm 

He  Amr  HaddiAn  I  propose  to  connect  with  the  ^3tt  (a  con- 
fessedly irregular  form  of  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun  *3M), 
"  I ; "  in  the  exalted  sense  of  ego^  as  denoting  the  First  Cause, 
which  is  symbolized  in  the  Scriptures  as  '*  I  am  that  I  am." 
"  I  AM  hath  sent  you."  (Exod.  iii.  14).*  In  the  present  com- 
bination the  words  would  read,  "  God  of  other  Gods,"  The 
V^  c^.^^»  of  course,  conveys  some  nearly  identical  meaning, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  define,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  foroe 
and  origin  of  the  frequently-recurring  CiL .  With  our  present 

^  The  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  such  as  ^p     J      ^\      \        W^ 
\J.  "Amicus,  Domlnus."       J v«  "  Dominus,  hems,  item  filiBs/' 

*  Isaiah  zlii.  5,  xlir.  24 ;  Jeremiah  x.  12 ;  St  Matthew  xL  26. 

•  Tj  GreaTit,  K^^,  "  to  form,  to  create,  to  produce." 

«  Exod.  n.  2, 3,  8,  29.    "For  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not"    Malachi  iii.  6. 
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limited  knowledge  of  the  derivation  of  the  specific  term,  I 
am  inclined  to  reduce  it  to  the  simple  element  of  the  Persian 

CJ^^  "  one,"  ^  and  to  suppose  that  it  referred  in  its  early  use 
to  the  ONE  Divine  power,  but,  in  progress  of  time,  came  to  be 
conventionally  accepted  as  a  term  for  other  gods  ;  under  these 
conditions  the  ^^^^  may  be  taken  to  be  an  exceptional  Semitic 
plural,  and  to  read  in  sequence,  "  the  seed  of  the  high  God 
of  Gods."  *  The  continuation  of  the  sentence  in  the  Chaldaeo- 
Pehlvi,  though  differing  in  its  phraseology,  confirms,  if  it 
does  not  extend,  the  signification  of  the  fellow  Sassanian 
text.  The  word  tS^fi  has  been  associated  by  some  of  our  late 
Cuneiform  Expositors  with  the  meaning  of  "race,  family," 
etc.,  but  without  insisting  upon  an  identification  which  would 
so  singularly  accord  with  the  parallel  version  in  this  case, 
it  may  fairly  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  possible  divarications 
from  the  severe  import  of  the  original  root,  which  is  only 
doubtfully  determined  by  our  Lexicographers  as  I37fi>  "  to  be 
smooth,"^  "to  escape,"  hence  "to  survive,"  and  "to  live;" 
also  "  to  let  escape,  to  deliver,"  and  inferentially,  "  to  bring 
forth."     In  another  sense  the  derivatives  carry  the  idea  of 

"  life,"  while  the  word  njX/S  signifies  "  whom  Jehovah 
makes  distinguished."  The  concluding  ^Twy  "  of  him,"  suffi- 
ciently declares  itself. 

*  Compare  Sanskrit  TJ3||  "one,"  ipRcff  "unity"    (oneness  in  theology). 

Persian   t  *  d  "unus,"   i^  "unus,   unicus,*'       (j  "unitas,"  ^;>.     ^liJo 

"  unitas  Dei,"    \z^    "  God,"  etc.     A  carious  example  of  the  definition  of 

•* 

the  first  cause  or  supreme  universal  spirit,  occurs  on  a  coin  of  Mahmtld  of 
Ghazni,  struck  at  Mahm(idp(ir  —  in  the  Sanskrit  translation  and  repro- 
duction of  the  Muslim  ^jc>.,  jJJl  Jl  d\\  J  by  the  word  ^«iM?h'^9,  **the 

invisible  one."  The  provincial  version  of  m«l|(li4)efil(^^  "  the  indiscrete,  the 
invisible  one."    J.  R.  A.  S.,  xvii.  157. 

2  ^^Ju^IUjo-I,  " unus  unorum,"  ^J^Jl  Jc>.U,  etc. 

3  Arabic  Uj  ^^^  (^^^aU^),  etc. 
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The  next  passage  continues : 

s^^  jh!^  u^  "^^^ '^yvJ  o/J  "^J^j 

Jm  /A«  Sauanian—uid  One  that,  of  the  Archon  of  the  Jews,  sole  Lord  of  Lords  he  (is). 
In  the  C.  P.  veriicn —  ....  oyer  the  Jews  sole  ruler,  Lord  created,  ye  (are). 

Having  proclaimed  the  divine  origin  of  our  Lord,  the  text 
next  proceeds  to  indicate  his  mission  upon  earth.  The  first 
word  in  the  Sassanian  counterpart  of  this  passage  that  requires 
comment  is  the  ^*)yJ^ ,  which  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any 
other  association  than  that  of  the  Greek  *'-4/3;^ft)i/,^  a  word 
which  entered  so  largely  into  the  gradational  definitions  of 
the  later  Hebrew  Hierarchy. 

In  like  manner  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  accepting  the 
ci^^J  and  ci-^^.  (in  line  9)  as  the  common  designation  of  the 
Jewish  nation  at  large ;  notwithstanding  the  prosthetic  ini- 
tial 1  in  the  one  case,  or  the  use  of  the  final  ci^  in  the  place 
of  the  more  appropriate  J  in  both  instances,  a  substitution 
which  is  essentially  characteristic  of  the  indifference  to  the 
proper  discrimination  of  the  two  sounds  inherent  in  ordinary 
Pehlvi  writings. 

The  l::»^^^1  ,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  obviously  the 
{:tSi )  so  often  repeated  in  the  general  context,  I  have  sug- 
gestively rendered  in  the  adjective  or  adverbial  form,  j^^?^ 
yy^tf^  is  sufficiently  assured  and  the  ^jyib  "  he  "  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  comment  (p.  48). 

The  GhaldsDo-Pehlvi  version^  as  usual,  is  less  clear  than  the 
Sassanian,  the  ^HNiy  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  identify- 
ing ;  but  the  WH^N/^  (^— !^  l^^  " ^^^^  the  Jews,"  accords 
sufficiently  with  the  fellow  text.  The  IXD^N  may  perchance 
be  a  simple  Pehlvi  plural  of  y'H,  with  the  authorized  k 
final  in  the  place  of  the  n.     Though  the  Sanskrit  le^siij) 

^  "Xptorbs  8c  irapay9v6fiwos  &f)X**P*^'  r&y  fA9X\6vronf  iyaBA^.**  Hebrews  ix.  11. 
A  considerable  portion,  indeed,  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  devoted  to 
the  aflSrmation  of  this  title  of  High  Priest,  and  to  the  explanation  of  its  import 
and  bearing  upon  the  old  Law.  See  ii.  17 ;  iiL  1,  2,  6  ;  It.  14,  16 ;  t.  6,  6,  10 ; 
vi.  20;  YU.  1,  2,  3,  16,  16,  24,  26,  27,  28;  viu.  1,  2,  3,  6;  x.  21 ;  xiu.  11,  12. 
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eMkif  "  alone/'  manifestly  afiPorda  a  preferable  panlU.  to  the 
associate  passage  in  the  Sassanian. 

My  greatest  difficulty  in  this  sentence,  I  am  free  to  confess^ 
consists  in  the  word  n^3^ ;  any  severe  reduction  of  the  term 
to  the  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar  would  manifestly  be  out  of 
place  in  the  present  agglomeration  of  many  tongues,  so  that 
probably  the  best  solution  that  can  at  present  be  offered  is  to 
imderstand  the  derivative  in  the  proper  and  widely  diffused 
sense  of  the  original  root  uj,  ''struxit^  sedificavit,  oondidit;'' 
and  to  look  upon  the  H^^S  in  this  sentence  89  bearing  the 

sense  of  '^created/'  (Arabic,  ^Ujy  ''a  thing  constmctedy  a 
building/'  etc.);^  but  I  feel  that  I  am  treading  upon  delicate 
ground,  though,  under  any  circumstances,  the  contrast  be- 
tween ''The  Builder"  (or  Creator)  and  the  final  Edificey 
whether  the  latter  be  symbolized  under  the  terms.  Son,  Son 
of  Man,  Branch?  house,  foundation,^  or  the  typical  buildings 
of  the  later  writings,^  all  in  their  degree  fall  under  the  self- 
same original  metaphor,  and  all  revert  in  their  subordinate 
leading  details  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Maker  and 
the  thing  made ;  so  that  in  the  present  instance  the  less  any 
particular  definition  is  forced  amid  so  obvious  a  succession  of 
simple  meanings,  the  more  safely  we  may  proceed  to  test 
what  remains  of  the  larger  problem  yet  to  be  established. 
But  on  looking  more  closely  into  the  general  question,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  traces  of  a  direct  motive  and  intention 

^  A  similar  course  of  deyelopment  occurs  in  the  parallel  cases  of  ^J^ 
*^procreaTit,"  jiU-,  '^Creator,"  iLi&-,"crcata  res"  (Homilies) ,U,"creavit," 

djji,  "creatura." 

•  Isaiah  li.  1 ;  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5,  C.  "  For,  behold,  I  will  bring  forth  my  ser- 
yant  the  Branch."  Zechariah  iii.  8,  9.  ^^  Behold  the  man  whose  name  ie  The 
Brajych."  vi.  12. — Poetically,  branch  is  son  of  a  tree. 

'  "Foundation" — ee/icAtof— which  is  Jesus  Christ."  1  Corinthians  iii.  11. — 
*'  We  haye  a  building  of  Ood,  an  house  not  made  with  hands"  {olKoZoyi^v  ix 
Bfov  tx^ikfv,  oiKicof  iiXfipoirolriTOp).  2  Cor.  y.  1. — "  But  he  that  built  all  things 
I*  God^"  Hebrews  iii.  4,  6;  ix.  11 ;  ri.  10.— "In  whom  all  the  building  fitly 
framed  together,  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."    Ephes.  ii.  19,  20,  21. 

*  Genesis  L  27 ;  Isaiah  xliii.  1,  7,  H ;  iW.  12,  18,  16 ;  St.  John  iii.  16,  18 ; 
y.  18;  1  Corinthians  iii.  10,  11;  Colloss.  iii.  4,  10,  11 ;  Hebrews  ix.  11 ;  xi* 
17,  18. 
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in  the  reserve  maintained  under  the  avowedly  open  term 
^'  created/'  inasmuch  as  with  Oriental  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  women,  and  the  degraded  position  assigped  to  them  as 
household  goods,  a  drfficulty  would  at  any  time  present  itself 
with  regard  to  their  part  in  so  divinely  inspired  an  event ; 
indeed,  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour  was  one  of  the  special  points 
upon  which  the  Eastern  mind  was  altogether  abroad  and  in- 
competent to  understand,  hence  the  earliest  discussions  on 
the  subject  at  once  introduced  ^discord  into  their  section  of 
the  church.^  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  parallel  texts 
of  the  Inscription  are  careful  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term 
"Son"  in  reference  to  Our  Lord,  though  Sapor  is  freely  de- 
fined as  "Son,"  and  "Son's  Son;"  but  the  J^,  ^<4j,  and 
H/S,  which  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  be  undue  shorteomings, 
seem  to  have  been,  in  reality,  guarded  and  designed  limitations, 
which  consistently  coincide  with  the  idea  of  direct  and  special 
"  creation  by  the  Almighty,"  without  entering  too  definitely 
into  the  mode  or  method,  which  would  be  incomprehensible 
to  and  far  beyond  the  range  of  average  local  thought. 

There  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  conclusive 
determination  of  the  value  of  the  word  ^niTTl ,  which  it  will 

^  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  case  as  giyen  by  Tabari :  <*  Quand  la  religion  de 
J^siis  fat  tr^*repandae,  Eblis  fit  son  apparition,  et  un  jour  de  fite,  lorsqu'on 
grande  nombre  d'hommes,  scctateors  de  J6sus,  6tait  r^uni  dans  le  temple  de 
Jerusalem,  il  s*y  prdsenta  accompagn6  de  deux  Divs"  (saying)  "nous  avonsTOula 
entendre  oe  que  yous  dites  concemant  J^sus.  Les  hommes  r^pondirent :  J&sub 
est  le  proph^te,  Tesprit  de  Dieu  et  le  fils  de  Marie ;  il  n'a  pas  6t^  engendr6  par 
p^e.  Je  pense  que  Dieu  est  le  p^re  de  J6sus.  L'un  des  Divs  dit :  Cette  parole 
est  nn  non-sens,  car  Dieu  n'a  pas  d'enfants  et  n'a  pas  comiperce  avec  une  femme ; 
mais  J68US  c'est  Dieu  m^me,  qui  est  descendu  du  ciel  et  est  entr6  dans  le  sein  de 
Marie ;  il  en  est  sorti  pour  se  montrer  aux  hommes,  sous  la  forme  d'un  homme, 
puis  il  est  retourn^  au  ciel,  car  Dieu  a  le  pouroir  d'etre  od  il  veut  et  de  montrer 
aux  hommes  ce  qu'il  Teut.  L'autre  Dtv  dit  .  .  .  et  il  I'a  ^tabli  au  milieu 
des  hommes  comme  un  signe  (de  sa  toute  puissance) ;  puis  il  s'est  associ^  J^sus  et 
Marie,  afin  qu'ils  fussent  honor^  k  I'^gal  de  Dieu.  .  .  .  Alors  les  Chretiens 
se  divis^rent  en  trois  sectes,  dont  cbacune  accepta  Tune  de  ces  trois  doctrines."— 
Tabari,  M.  Zotenberg,  i.  p.  566.  So  also  Abgar,  in  his  letter  to  Our  Savioor, 
endently  leant  to  the  first  conception,  '*  either  that  thou  art  God,  and  haying 
descended  from  heayen,"  in  preference  to  the  altematiye,  '*  or  else  doing  them, 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God."  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  13 ;  Moses  of  Ehorene  (French 
edit.)  cap.  xxxi. ;  Bayer,  Hist.  Osrhoena,  p.  105;  Ancient  Syriao  Documents,  W. 
Cnreton,  London,  1864,  p.  2. 
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be  seen  runs  parallel  to  the  Sassanian  ij^ .  In  the  first 
place  it  is  not  by  any  means  beyond  possibility  that  they 
may  both  be  verbs,  the  one  from  the  Ghaldaean  VK^,  and 
K^n  "  to  be,"  the  other  from  the  Persian     r^^^  "  to  be." 

(jCiiA«Jb)  An  objection  likewise  exists  to  a  too  ready  accept- 
ance of  the  ^njnn  in  the  sense  of  "  ye,"  as  it  would  appear 
that  another  form  of  the  second  person  plural  of  the  pronoun 
had  already  been  used  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  inscription 
( inMJM  line  6) ;  however  this  argument  need  not  uncon- 
ditionally condemn  the  identification,  as  either  one  form  or 
the  other  is  sufficiently  irregular,  as  is  the  nominative  UM 
itself,  and  the  inscription  in  its  several  parts  varies  consider- 
ably in  its  current  provincialisms.*  But  singular  to  say,  the 
evidence  to  sustain  the  proposed  interpretation  is  contributed 
by  a  second  inconsistency  in  the  very  body  of  the  text,  where 
(in  line  11)  we  find  the  word  n^n,  associated  with  the  same 
^^ — the  former  of  which  obviously  suggests  the  Arabic  ui^l 
"  thou "  as  the  ^HJnn  seems  to  fall  into  some  vernacular 
adaptation   of    the   Arabic   (feminine)    plural   ^\  "  you " 

[\m  n?J!ife{  "you"). 

C.  Pehlvi. — The  powerful  .  .  .  of  the  chosen  Jews  ye  (are). 
Sassanian.'^ThQ  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Jews  outside  the  (ancient)  rites,  he  (is). 

The  opening  word  in  this  sentence  requires  both  comment 
and  justification,  the  crude  CL^t)l  of  the  text  I  suppose  to  repre- 
sent the  now  conventional  i«^U,  "custom,  usage,  rite,"  etc.  In 
most  of  the  modem  facsimiles  the  final  c:^  has  been  resolved  into 
two  independent  letters  {^J,  which  would  convert  the  original 
into  the  word  ^jJ  jl  ;  but  this  severance  of  the  component 
elements  of  a  single  letter  is  an  error  of  frequent  and  almost 
natural  recurrence  among  those  who  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  true  forms  of  the  character,  or  set  themselves  to  trace 

*  E.g,  especially  in  the  conjunctions  j  >  c?i  '  J^  '  There  are  other  in- 
dications, likewise,  of  an  interval  having  occurred  between  the  endorsement  or 
preparation  of  the  introductory  portions  and  the  conclusions  of  these  proclamations. 
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words  to  which  they  could  not  assign  a  meaning.  The  pre- 
sent rectification  is,  however,  sufficiently  supported  by  Flan- 
din's  design. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  mistaken  in  the  Persian  in- 
dividuality of  the  word  ^ji;-J  >  "  outside,  exterior,"  which  in 
its  multifarious  combinations  enters  so  largely  into  the  home- 
speech  of  the  land  of  which  Persepolis  was  once  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  within  whose  local  circuit,  in  secluded  crypts  and 
caverns,  the  present  epigraphs  have  been  so  strangely  pre- 
served. 

The  cJbw^j  is  a  title  of  more  doubtful  allegiance;  its 
value,  in  connexion  with  the  frequent  reiteration  of  one  of 
its  compound  lerms,  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  record, 
should  fully  suffice  to  determine  its  second  element,  while  the 
ever  present  c:-^  of  the  contemporary  Inscriptions  in  less  adul- 
terated Pehlvi,  establishes  d  priori,  a  definite  suggestion  and 
understanding  of  the  Eastern  Pati  (irfTfl).  A  somewhat  similar 
compound  under  our  Western  adaptation  is  well-known  and 
unifonnly  identified  with  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Christian 
Church.  I  do  not  seek  to  decide  upon  either  one  or  the  other 
derivation.  I  have  only  to  reconcile  in  this  place  the  possible 
want  of  discrimination  by  either  party  of  the  true  origin  of 
such  closely  approximating  sounds ;  but  it  is  singular  that  Ma- 
saudi  should  have  affirmed  that  the  Christians  derived  all  their 
clerical  titles  and  designations  from  the  Sabaeans  of  Harran 
{^j^\j^*\  ^  ioLa!!),!  though  he  honestly  retains  the  dubious 

r  in  d^laJl,  which  alone  creates  any  difficulty  in  the  present 

^  French  edition,  yol.  i.,  p.  198.  *'  Lee  Sabcens  de  Harran,  qui  ne  sont  que 
lea  disciples  grossiers  des  Grecs,  et  la  lie  des  philosophes  ancicns,  ont  ^tabli 
dans  leur  temples  une  hierarcbie  de  prStres  qui  correspond  aux  neuf  spb^res ; 
le  plus  61ev6  porte  le  nom  de  Ras  Koumra  (chef  des  prctrcs,  ^K1D13  K^")). 
Les  Chretiens,  qui  leur  ont  succ6d^,  ont  conser?^  dans  la  bi6rarcbie  eccl6sia.stique 
rordre  inititu^  par  la  secte  sab^enne.  •  .  la  neuTi^me  celle  de  mitran  ((j^J^^^), 
ce  qui  yeut  dire  cbef  de  la  yille  (m^tropolitain).  Enfin  au-dessus  de  tous  ces 
grades  est  celui  de  batrik  ((J^Jaj),  c'est-a-dire  le  p^re  des  pferes  (patriaiche).  .  . 

Telle  est  Topinion  des  cbr^tiens  instruits  relatiyement  h.  cette  hi^rarche.  .  .  . 
II  est  hors  de  doute  que  les  cbr^tiens  ont  emprunt^  l'id6e  premiere  de  cette 
bi^rarcbie    aux  Sabcens  et    que  le  kaais  (i/maaaJI]!],  le  ehemas  [^j^X^Jui]^ 

etc.  sont  dus  k  I'influence  des  Manicb^enB.— Masaudi,  cap.  yiii. 
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identification ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Moaes  of  Khorene 
specifically  reproduces  the  Ptiachkh  as  simply  "  Prince"  (L 169)  .* 
The  opening  terms  of  the  Chaldaoo-Pehlvi  counterpart  of 
this  passage  are  ohsoure,  the  leading  word  inconveniently 
occurs  at  the  cross  junction  of  our  plaster  casts,  and  the 
British  mason  has  studiously  adjusted  the  edges  for  the  sake 
of  the  frontage,  but  to  the  clear  detriment  of  the  impressed 
letters.  Westergaard  himself  seems  to  have  had  some  doubt 
about  the  state  of  the  characters  as  they  now  stand  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  and  is,  moreover,  rather  vague  in  his  attempted 
rectification  of  Mr.  Norris's  pentagraph.  The  succeeding 
MTTIE^,*  with  so  many  analogies  around  it,  would  present  no 
difficulties  with  an  ascertained  leader,  whether  substantive  or 
adjective ;  but  about  the  following  ^D3M  there  can  be  small 
matter  of  contest,  as  the  separated  sect  declares  itself  out- 
side, or  as  having  abandoned  the  ancient  rites;  that  is,  as 
being  "  without  the  law,''  in  the  one  case' — ^here  it  is  more 
specific   in  claiming  a  special  pre-eminence  as   "chosen," 

s 

if^/s^,  (jo'i)  <^/a^^  special,  select,  most  peculiar,*  a  selection 


^  "Vagbarcbag  institue,  pour  gouverner  de  la  partie  nord,  cette  grande  et 
puissante  race :  le  titro  de  la  principaut^  est  Ptiacbkh  (prince)  des  CoucaratxL" — 
Mo6.  Khor.  vol.  i.  p.  169;  ii.  13,  169. 

Visconti,  Iconograpbie  Greque  ii.  363.     Onyx  Gem  in  tbe  Imp.  Cabinet : 
OT2A5  niTIAEHS  IBHPnN  KAPXHAHN. 
Ousaa,  Prince  d'Iberie  (des  Iberes  Carcbediens). 
'*  Le  prince  a  des  boucles  d'oreilles  k  la  maniere  orientale,  unc  longue  cbevelure 
artistement  arrange  en  nattes  suirant  I'usagc  des  rois  perses  de  la  dynastie  des 
Sassanides/'  etc. 

2  Tbis  is  possibly  tbe  Hebrew  IID,  Cbaldee  T^D,  "  to  set  in  a  row,  order," 

-A    * 

and  Syriac  \JfCDf  "ordo,  series,"  "scbola,  liber,"  etc. 

'  1  Corintbians  ix.  20 :  "  And  unto  tbe  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  tbat  I  might 
gain  tbe  Jews ;  to  tbem  tbat  are  under  tbe  law,  as  under  tbe  law,  tbat  I  might 
gain  tbem  tbat  are  under  tbe  law ;  21.  To  tbem  tbat  are  without  law,  as  without 
law  (being  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ),  that  I  might 
gain  tbem  tbat  are  without  law."  {To7s  iySfiois  cbs  Ihofios,  fih  ^v  ivofios  Sc^, 
oAA'  ivvoyios  Xpt<rr^f  Xya  icfpH-fiffw  iyofxovs).  See  also  Homans  ii.  14,  17  ;  vi.  14; 
vii.  4,  6 ;  x.  4  ;  Galatians  ii.  IC,  19 ;  iii.  10,  11,  12, 13,  **  Christ  bath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  tbe  law,"  19,  23,  24 ;  iv.  6  ;  v.  18,  etc. 

*  *Tf^els  Hh  yiyos  iKkficrhv  k.t.K.  .  .  .  9  "  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generatioii,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  ...  10  which  in  time  past 
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the  VBOoeeding  word  indioatea  to  have  been  directly  from 
among  the  ranks  of  God's  ancient  people. 

€,  Pehhfu — Of  a  oertainty,  the  Master,  the  divine  Lord,  etc.,  etc. 
SMBonian, — ^And,  of  a  certainty,  the  Master,  the  divine  Lord. 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  mixture  of  tongues 
in  the  whole  of  the  parallel  inscriptions  is  contributed  by  the 
word  j^\  which  is  incontestably  proved  by  its  association 
with  •f  in  line  13,  to  stand  for  nothing  but  the  conjunction 
*'  and  "  ;  while  its  derivation  is  declared  in  the  Sanskrit  j^^ 
eva ;  the  Hindust&nijf^^,  Bengdli  '^Tt?'*  etc. 

^  is  9hown  by  its  counterpart  T^K^  ((j-^>  certa  cognitio)> 
to  be  the  Arabic  ^jl  inna,  "  certainly,"  with  the  prefixed  J. 
The  CL^U^  Firmdtay  has  already  been  met  with  repeatedly 
(p.  38,  etc.),  and  its  correspondent  HBHSIM,  though  looking 
80  strange  in  its  Semitic  clothing,  is  equally  attributable  to 
Aryan  ethnography,  and  accords  with  the  Sanskrit  ^^^ 
Upadeshfri,  "  one  who  points  out,  who  orders,  or  advises."  * 
The  ^,  "  Divine  "  in  ,^\s^y^  is  of  constant  occurrence  in 
these  Sassanian  epigraphs,  and  needs  no  new  elucidation. 
The  L^J^?^  ^  have,  of  necessity,  a  difficulty  about,  mor® 
especially  as  the  synonjrm  in  the  other  te^t  is  even  less 
positive.  It  might  be  suggested,  with  considerable  reserve, 
thrit  the  former  may  possibly  have  been  a  compound  of  the 
Arabic  f^l,  '*primum"  with  the  Persian  ^^fc>  from  J  J, 
"the  heart,"  as  in  the  modem  term  Ji^^j,  '* merciful," 
etc.,  but  such  an  explanation  is  scarcely  satisfactory ;  and  a 

were  not  a  people,  hut  are  now  the  people  of  God ;  which  had  not  obtained 
mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy."     Epistle  of  Peter,  ii.  9, 10. 

^  I  myself  at  first  read  this  word  as  Adin,  but  the  Ibot-curve  in  the  plaster- 
casts  is  indeterminate,  and  I  observe  that  both  Norris  and  Westergaard  reject  the 
sign  of  the  d  altogether. 

*  ^M^g|  Upadeshtd,  **A  Oum,*'  «a  spiritual  guide,"  from  ^^+f?[^, 

"to  shew,"  with  affix  H^.   A  nearly  similar  sound  ia  (bund  in 

*'  a  superior,"  from  "'f^,  "  to  see." 
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combination  that  should  include  the  reduction  of  ^*^^'  into 
i^j^^\  "  as  first  in  rank/'^  in  parallelism  with  the  conversion 
of  THD^^Jfl  ii^to  the  Sanskrit  hv^Ib,  "supreme,"*  however 
removed  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  interpretation,  would, 
perhaps,  better  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  general 
context. 

nrn  ynr\  ny  pa  ffia  wa 


C,  Fehlvi. — Created  Jesus  of  divine  aid,  the  Lord,  thou 
Saasanian. — Lord  (Jesus)  of  divine  aid,  {the)  Lord,  he 

The  eleventh  line  of  the  Chalda^o-Pehlvi  legend  commences 
with  the  repetition  of  the  word  iVy2  already  adverted  to. 
In  this  instance  the  designation  responds,  in  the  order  of 
sequence,  to  the  ^^r*^  of  the  conjoint  Sassanian  version. 
Immediately  foUowmg  the  former  of  these  words,  in  its  own 
lapidary  context,  we  find  in  clear  and  definitely- formed  letters, 
and  in  full  integrity  and  isolation,  on  the  surface  of  the  recent 
plaster  casts  of  the  still  extant  original,  the  t/iree  letters 
constituting  the  name  of  Our  Saviour. 

Of  these  three  literal  signs,  the  two  quasi  vowels,  or,  pro- 
perly, mere  carrying  consonants  of  the  Semitic  system,  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  true  vowel  sounds  appropriate  to 
the  written  word  ;  but  in  these  periods  of  undeveloped  gram- 
mar such  subdued  but  highly  important  elements  of  speech 
were  altogether  improvidcd  with  definite  graphic  exponents. 

Under  such  reservation  as  regards  later  and  more  elaborated 
schemes  of  orthography,  many  versions  of  the  test  letters  DTK 
might  be  suggested,  but  the  most  simple  and  obvious  of  them 
would  still  revert  to  a  very  exact  counterpart  of  the  name  of 
Jesus,  whether  out  of  its  many  declared  varieties  we  select 
the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  series  of  definitions.  Amid  all  the 
various  adaptations  of  the  old  yB^IH^.  whether  Joshua,  Jeshua, 
JosuE,  Jesu,  J^a**-^  or  ^Irj(rov<;,  there  is  still  the  same  basis  in 

^  The  Armenian  cfcr,  **  Mouratzan-dcr"  Seigneur  des  M^des. — Mos.  Khor. 
i.  167. 

*  From  H^M  +  ^i  "who  stays"  (a  title  applied,  in  the  Sanskrit  system,  to 
BraAma).     Cf,  irpoirrdTTis  {irpot<mifjLt). 

k 
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these  Persepolitan  forms  of  the  early  Phoenician  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  leusOy  or  some  such  close  similitude  to 
the  real  name,  that  should  set  at  rest  all  question  upon  the 

mere  orthographical  issue. ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  name  is  altogether  wanting  in  the 
Sassanian  version,  and  it  has  even  been  the  custom  of  ordinary 

copyists  to  close  up  the  words  j^/^*>"  ^^^  s^*V.y^  ^s  if  no 
letters  had  ever  intervened  between  them.  But  Flandin's 
facsimile,  which  has  evidently  been  traced  with  a  scrupulous 
desire  for  accuracy,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  fissure  or  dis- 
integration of  the  surface  of  the  took,  just  at  this  very  point, 
and  extending  downwards  through  the  succeeding  lines, 
while  the  tracing  equally  indicates  by  the  distance  between 
the  two  words  as  nearly  as  possible  the  space  required  for 
the  three  missing  letters. 

The  v^Jjy^  of,  so  to  say,  both  epigraphs,  seems  clear 
enough,  though  it  may  be  needful  to  explain  the  preference 
here  assigned  to  the  translation  of  "au/"  over  the  more  common 
rendering  of  "  kand,^*  Persian  Dictionaries  draw  a  very  nice, 
but  seemingly  just  discrimination,  being  the  singular  and  plural 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  word :  Jo  is  essentially  "  a  hand," 
but  in  the  sequent  rationale  of  "  power,"  the  subordinate  com- 
binations extended  over  a  very  enlarged  range  of  significa- 
tions :  in  the  Hebrew  the  derivatives  were  comparatively 
restricted,  but  in  the  Arabic  these  divarications  concentrated 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  Persian  vocabularies,  into  the  plural 

v/tAj  in  the  leading  sense  of  "  aid,  assistance,  succour,"  and  in 


^  In  the  adapted  alphabet  of  the  Persian  Jews,  made  use  of  in  the  Bible  Society's 
New  Testament,  the  name  is  written  yiE^.  It  is  as  well  that  all  objections  to 
the  apparent  absence  of  an  initial  ^  or  Yod  in  this  unquestionably  important 
name  in  the  present  text,  should  be  answered  in  anticipation  by  a  citation  of  the 
PDK  of  line  ten,  where  the  expressed  alif  initial  clearly  defines  a  simple  4^ 
or  a /o(i  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  See  also  the  1  prosthetic  in  ^^^\  and  in  ajI  =c2. 
On  the  other  band,  there  need  be  no  reserve  in  admitting  that,  under  the  licence 
claimed  aboye,  the  name  may  be  conyerted  into  many  other  modified  forms,  but 

notably  into  ^jS-%  "a  sign,"  (or  possibly  ^X^  us,  or  even  J^,  jU,  Wt 
''refuge").  Howeyer,  it  is  the  essentially  Christian  characteristics  and  general 
tenor  of  the  document  that  chiefly  recommends  the  reading  advocated  in  the  text. 
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some  cases  eyen  to  the  signification  of  '^  repentance"  (''  Posni- 
tentia"  Freytag).  The  KT  of  the  parallel  version  mifi;ht  be 
quoted  in  support  of  the  duplication  of  the  final  in  c/Jij  only 
that  this  would  not  be  altogether  a  safe  argument  in  the  pf^ 
sence  of  the  exceptional  (emphatic)  HT  of  the  Ohaldfiean 
Temacular  in  Daniel  v.  5,  24,  though  probably  any  such 
heritage  had  been  subdued  by  contact  with  the  mixed  dialeeti 
of  more  Southern  latitudes. 

The  word  u^  Naba  would  at  first  sight  naturally  suggMl 
the  obvious  interpretation  of  ''  Prophet^"  but  taken  in  oo&- 
nexion  with  the  31*1  of  the  counterpart  transcript  it  will  be 
neoebsary  to  elevate  its  meaning  into  ^'Lord/^  or  a  later 
adaptation  of  the  ancient  **  Nebo/'  as  derived  from  the  root 
w,  ''Editus,  elatas  fuit,"  *  HUi,  "to  be  prominent,"  and  Hot 
as  having  any  direct  connexion  with  N3p,  "to  pour  forth." 

The  article  T\  the  prefixed  to  the  2Tl,  which  gives  force  to 
the  parallel  term,  would  altogether  remove  the  joint  titles  &r 
above  the  grade  of  a  mere  mtea  or  "  prophesier."    The  effect 

of  the  double  letters  of  the  current  speech  <--^  and  23*3  seems 
to  have  been  sought  in  graphic  expression  by  the  lengthening 
the  vowel  sound  of  -^  into  ^ ,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  U.S  b , 
which  was  the  substitute  for  the  dominant  Arabic  vL^  (the 
modem  Persian  (JJo). 

The  texts  next  reiterate  the  passages  from  lines  6,  7. 

ma^Nnn  t^r\  d^i  «3t  ins  «Sji 

C,  PehM. —  .  .  well  sustaining  joy  among  the  people  of  this  world. 
SamaHum. —  .  .  well  upholds  joy  among  the  people  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  addition  in  this  line  to 
the  previous  formula,  in  the  introduction  of  two  new  words, 
which  are  expressed  in  mere  letters  as  V^T\  and  y\  respect- 
ively, to  which  I  myself  have  but  cautiously,  and,  at  last, 
of  very  necessity,  admitted  a  perhaps  over  simple  meaning. 

^  Arahic  lexicographers  bring  the  whole  series  of  parallel  terms  for  Prophet 
under  the  ooaunon  root  ^j  • 
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Bui  having  reached  thus  much  of  the  conventionality  of  the 
then  local  speech^  so  marked  in  situ,  and  so  singularly  pre- 
setved  in  the  dependent  ramifications  of  the  more  advanced 
vMnacttlaf  in  its  ultimate  spread^  I  feel  that  but  few  will 
te  found  to  contest  the  data  the  rock  records  of  the  middle 
of  the  tibird  century  a.d.  so  strangely  reproduce  as  specim^is 
df  ihe  crude  prayers  and  invocations  of  a  new  faith,  neither 
ibe  matter  nor  manner  of  which  was  fully  understood  by  the 
e<yfDpiler  of  the  inscription. 

But  of  all  the  quaint  problems  that  have  presented  them- 
selves during  the  course  of  this  rather  tedious  development  of 
a  complicated  and  obscure  bilingual  manifesto,  no  single 
item  has  afibrded  so  much  of  a  surprise  as  this  Hip  of  the 
Chaldaean  texts,  which  even  the  most  daring  ingenuity  would 
s<sarcely  have  ventured  to  coerce  into  the  modem  Persian 
conversational  and  sonorously  aspirated  f^^KhM,^  imless  the 
fdlow  version  had  contributed  both  the  first  hint  and  the 
simultaneous  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  assignment; 
even  now,  manv  critics  mav  refuse  to  see  the  Greek  eS  in 
the  ^1  of  the  Sassanian  writing,  especially  as  the  meaning, 
in  either  case,  so  oddly  accords  with  the  general  tendency  of 
the  translation  which  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  too  hastily 
advocating.  i 

C,  JPehM. — And  thb  God  be  (is),  Lord,  great  in  goodnefls. 
SaManian,—Aiid  thb  God  that  (is),  Godlike,  abounding  in  go6dne8s. 

inm  11-1  NT  e)W  TitaN*  'n'tj'  vh^  N^m  w  i 
w^  ^-^  ^3  i:ri^j  iJ'h^  ^jd}  W-  >-*>»' 

C,  Pehhi^^And  thb  beavenlj  Lord  be  (is)  Lord;  Ob  increase  of  good  aid.  Lord 

of  Lords. 
jS(0Manum.-^And  thb  beavenlj  Lord,  tbat  (is)  Lord  on  bigb,  Master  (giver)  of 

aid.  Lord ! 

^  The  orthography,  in  this  instance,  maj  have  been  affected  by  the  Arabic 
l^J^db  pro  \_,  —  ^j  (*  Formidabilis,  amt  verendus,  rsTerendos,  fait."  The  Persian 
Word  is  more  contctl j  defined  in  line  fourteen  of  the  original  inscription  as  ^in  a 
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But  little  remains  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  strictlj  philo- 
logical commentary  upon  the  concluding  passages  of  the 
parallel  inscriptions,  though  their  curt  and  imperfectly  con- 
nected sentences  necessarily  admit  of  many  and  obvious  gra- 
dational  renderings.  However,  as  any  possible  divarication 
from  the  leading  intention  of  these  epigraphs  must,  after  all, 
revert  to  the  general  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  have 
only  to  accept  this  singular  Eastern  paraphrase  of  portions  of 
our  own  authorised  version,  and,  under  such  a  concession, 
frankly  to  test  and  compare  its  very  limited  departure  either 
in  words  or  ideas  from  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
which  we  base  our  own  interpretation. 

The  first  of  the  remaining  difficulties  consists  of  a  question 
of  grammar,  which  was  at  this  time,  necessarily,  but  little 
subject  to  fixed  laws ;  and  even  had  the  parts  of  speech  been 
in  any  way  reduced  to  a  recognised  and  defined  system,  the 
eccentric  intermixture  of  words,  phrases,  and  constructive 
identities  of  this  Camp  language,^  would  release  a  modem 
interpreter  from  any  reserve  in  dealing  with  doubtful  or 
exceptional  terms  of  minor  significance. 

^  The  direct  effect  of  Sapor's  campaigns  to  the  westward  upon  the  Court 
language  of  Persia  has  been  for  long  past  fully  recognised  and  understood  (Mobl, 
Preface  to  Sihhh.  N&mah),  but  we  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  its  resulting 
in  so  incoherent  a  polyglot  as  these  Bilingual  texts  present  us  with.  It  is  true 
that  Persepolis  was  peculiarly  situated  in  regard  to  conterminous  languages,  both 
old  and  new,  and  Sapor's  freshly  imported  Aramaisms  may  have  added  to  the 
normal  difficulties ;  but  much  of  the  imperfection  of  these  writings  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  rendering  whateyer 
may  have  been  the  peculiar  form  of  the  recognised  sacred  text,  into  degraded 
Persian  vernaculars^  with  even  a  remote  chance  of  its  essential  meaning  ultimately 
reaching  the  understanding  of  the  less  educated  masses.  And  this,  indeed,  is 
the  fatal  obstacle  to  all  Christian  teaching  in  India  at  the  present  day, — not  that 
we  English  are  unfaithful,  or  unwilling,  but  that  Eastern  and  Western  thoughts 
and  deductions  start  from  different  bases  of  symbolical  ideals.  Though  the 
whole  question  only  amounts  to  this,  after  all,  that  our  Western  instruction  in 
Christianity  commenced  later  in  the  world's  history,  and  under  he  influence  of 
comparatively  advanced  knowledge  and  more  or  less  purified  teaAnng.  Europe 
at  large  received  the  Gospel  in  its  best  form,  but  every  step  it  went  Eastward,  it 
had  from  the  first  to  encounter  hostilities  and  to  submit  to  concessions  of  a 
character  calculated  to  degrade  its  sublimity, — it  was,  in  effect,  the  going  back 
to  old  and  self-willed  races,  instead  of  carrying  welcome  tidings  to  simple  but 
intelligent,  though  undeveloped  peoples. 
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Under  the  most  simple  and  ordinary  processes  of  critical 
analysis  of  an  epigraph  £:eely  aboimding  in  1>oth  Hehrew 
and  Arabic  terms,  it  might  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  word  7^  in  lines  twelve  and  thirteen,  merely  reproduced 

the  established  73>  J^>  ''  all/'  of  the  authorized  speech  of 
those  confessedly  leading  Semitic  authorities ;  and  though^ 
with  some  straining,  it  might  be  possible  to  connect  the  word, 
in  a  vague  way,  with  a  suggestion  of  "  universality^*'  it  is  far 
preferable  to  let  it  down  into  the  quietude  of  its  more  direct 
associations,  and  ix)  suppose  that  73  is  nothing  more  than  a 
local  reflex  of  the  Arabic  article  J',  "  the."  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  this  very  version  the  corresponding  Hebrew  H  (for  ^il) 
has  been  recognised  in  its  proper  and  correct  form ;  but  in  so 
strangely  composite  a  manifesto  as  the  present,  simplicity,  or  a 
reduction  to  primitive  elements,  is  the  only  true  safeguard  to- 
wards ultimate  elucidation ;  and  as  we  kno w>  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Persian  tongue  was  then  (as  it  is  now)  altogether  defi- 
cient in  any  representative  of  our  ever-recurring  definite  article 
" the"  which,  in  these  combinations  of  languages,  it  had  to 
borrow  with  more  or  less  sonal  aptitude  from  neighbouring 
nations ;  can  it  then  be  felt  strange  that  the  severe  '^  lam,  of 

definition^*  with  its  prosthetic  1,  at  this  time  only  colloquially 
developed,  should  have  been  so  readily  merged  into  the 

Sassanian  Jj  or  the  but  faintly  removed  Chaldaoan  73  now 
under  discussion. 

The  leading  derivation  and  ample  duties  of  CJj  have  already 
been  referred  to  (p.  282),  and  the  in=^,  "he,"  of  the  asso- 
ciate text,  scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 

The  single  word  that  still  remaias  to  be  noticed  is  the 
*11T&  K^,  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  Arabic  inter- 
jection  u  (Persian  i^l)  "oh,"  prefixed  to  the  word  JjU  (here 
written  «J^),  *'  increase,  addition,"  etc.  (from  t>]j,  "  increvit"). 
This  combination  may  appear  strange  and  the  exclamation 
somewhat  out  of  place  ;  but  in  regard  to  *XfJ^,  it  must  be  re- 
membered how  constantly  the  exact  synonym  ^-^^  "  increase," 
was  in  use, — ^to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  Pehlvi 

VOL.  in. — [kbw  BB&IB8.]  22 
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^)3(y=:Ci>iij3l  came  to  hold  the  place  of  honour  on  the 
obverse  field  of  the  later  Sassanian  coins,  and  was  retained 
intact  by  the  Arabs  in  their  imitative  coinage,  and  only  dis- 
appeared with  the  latest  Pehlvi  mintages  of  Taberist&n  in 
A.H.  138.1 

Parallel  Translations  of  the  HajIabad  Inscriftiok. 

(For  text  $ee  pag$  314  and  the  rhotoffraph,J 

Chald^o-Pehlyi  YEBSioir :  Kepresentations  of  the  person  of  the 
Sassanian  Yebsion  :  Represmtaiions  of  the  person  of  the  Zoro^ 
Zoroastrian  divinity,^  Sapor,  King  of  Kings  of  Arianfl  and  Anarians, 
astrian  divinity^  Sapor,  King  of  Kings  of  Iran  and  Anirdn^  of 
of  divine  origin  from  God,  son  of  the  Zoroastrian  divinity,  Ardeshir, 
divine  origin  from  God,  son  of  the  Zoroastrian  divinity,  Aridhshatr^ 
King  of  Kings  of  Arians,  of  divine  origin  from  God,  grandson  of  divine 
King  of  Kings  of  Irdn,  of  divine  origin  from  God,  grandson  of  divine 
Papak,  King.  And  of  multitudes  of  men,  Lord,  mighty,  the 
Fapak,  King,  Also  Lord  of  many  ra^^es,  sole  mighty  (one)  of  the  high 
obeyed  of  Satraps,  Military  chiefs,  Nobles.  And  Ye  mighty 
Satraps,  and  Military  commanders,  and  NohUs.  And  Ye  mighty 
(one)  and  bringer  of  joy  among  the  people  of  the  world,  and  God  of 
{one)  also  bringing  joy  {salvation?)  to  tlie  people  of  earth,  also  God  of 
Justice  he  (is),  Lord  of  the  Creator,  the  high  Creator,  the  Seed  (of) 
Might  lie  {is),  Lord  of  the  Creator,  the  heavenly  Creator,  the  Vicar  of 

the  First  of  Gods,  the  Spirit  he  (is) over  the  Jews  sole 

the  high  God  of  Gods,  the  Seed.     And  Lord  who  of  the  Archon  of  the 

Lord  created  Ye  (are) of  the  order  of  the  chosen  Jews 

Jews  sole  Lord  of  Lords  he  {is).     Supreme  Lord  of  tlie  Jews  "  without 

1  J.R.A.S.  xii.  347.  In  the  higher  sense  see  St.  Luke  xvii.  6,  llp6ffe(s  hfuf 
Tlortv,  "  Increase  our  faith."  Acts  vi.  7,  Kal  6  K6yos  rod  0eoO  rjH^ayt,  "  and  the 
word  of  God  increased."  1  Corinthians  iii.  6,  &XX'  6  e^hs  ijCloycy,  "but  Grod 
gave  the  increase."  7.  iAA*  6  ah^dtKoy  06(Jj,  "but  God  gave  the  increase." 
2  Cor.  X.  15 ;  Ephcsians  it.  16 ;  Col.  i.  10;  ii.  19,  aC^u  r^v  aH^riaiy  rov  Scov, 
"  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God."     1  Thess.  iii.  12;  iv.  10,  etc. 

3  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  varied  many  of  the  details  which  were  more 
severely  treated  in  the  preceding  commentary,  among  the  rest  I  have  altered  the 
rendering  of  the  word  /^t***-['^V*.  If  the  term  ^^ Mazdyasna  religion"  has  been 
correctly  assigned  to  the  creed  itself,  it  will  be  quite  optional  to  convert  the 
"  Ormazd-worshipper"  of  the  present  text  into  the  "  Zoroastrian." 
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ye  (are).  Of  a  certainty  the  Master^  the  Divine  Lord  [first  in  rank] 
the  law"  he  (is).  And,  of  a  certainty,  the  Master,  Heavenly  Lord  {first 
created  Jesus  of  divine  aid  the  Lord  then  (art)  bringing  mercifully 

in  order)  Lord of  divine  aid  he,  who  well  brings  joy 

joy  to  the  people  of  the  world.  And  thb  God  he  (is)  Lord,  abound- 
among  the  people  of  the  earth.  And  the  Ood,  that  is  Godlike,  great 
ing  in  good.  And  the  Heavenly  Lord  he  (is)  Lord,  oh  Increase 
in  goodness.  And  the  heavenly  Lord  that  (is)  Lord  on  high,  master 
of  good  aid,  Lord  of  Lords. 
of  aid  Lord, 

Such,  then,  is  my  first  attempt  at  anything  like  an  intelli- 
gible translation  of  this  obscure  inscription.  I  can  hardly  say 
that  I  am  altogether  satisfied  with  the  result,  which  has  proved 
as  unexpected  to  myself  as  it  may  chance  to  seem  incredible  to 
others ;  but  my  convictions  have  merely  followed  a  confessedly 
tentative  lead,  and  many  things  that  I  was  prepared  to  dis- 
credit in  the  preliminary  investigation,  have,  in  the  progress 
of  more  exact  examination,  contributed  the  best  support  to- 
wards a  consistent  whole.  As  far  as  honest  criticism  extends, 
I  court  and  desire  it ;  but  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  may 
propose  to  make  capital  for  themselves  out  of  my  treatment 
of  this  record,  to  beware  of  the  many  pitfalls  existing  in  so 
incoherent  and  singularly  mixed  a  text,  the  limited  extent  of 
which  forbids  the  application  of  aiiy  such  comprehensive  tests 
as  its  confessedly  polyglot  nature  would  demand ;  and  in  this 
sense  I  do  not  invite  future  conmientators  to  wander  over 
other  applicable  roots,  or  to  suggest  variations  in  the  deriva- 
tives above  cited;  but  I  simply  ask  them  to  produce  some 
more  consistent  and  convincing  version  out  of  the  given  four- 
teen lines  here  reconstructed  from  the  confessedly  imperfect 
materials  at  present  within  reach.^ 

It  is  of  importance  to  fix  as  nearly  as  possible  the  period  of 

^  It  may,  perhaps,  proye  an  inducement  and  an  encouragement  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  feel  diffident  in  entering  upon  a  free  and  independent  analysis  of 
tataxe  improyed  yersions  of  the  leading  texts — to  learn  that  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
altogether  dissents  from  and  contests  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  present 
ayowedly  suggestiye  translation. 
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Sapor's  reign,  to  which  this  unique  manifesto  refers.     I  have 
jEklready  remarked  (pp.  328, 337)  upon  the  change  in  style  and 
modification  of  certain  expressions  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  document ;  but  further  than  this,  a  close 
examination  of  the  original  writing  discloses,  most  distinctly,  a 
parallel  variation  in  the  general  run  of  the  letters  themselveis ; 
for,  whereas,  the  first  five  lines  of  the  Ohaldaeo-l^ehlvi  teki^ 
are,  so  to  say,  compact  in  the  ordinary  sequence  of  the  cha- 
racters, the  remaining  portion,  and  notably,  the  conclusion  of 
the  inscription,  is  not  only  less  closely  filled  in,  but  the  words 
are  designedly  and  efiectively  separated  from  one  another, — 
a  condition  of  things  that  would  imply  not  only  that  the 
original  surface  of  the  rock  had  been  prepared  for  a  longer 
legend  than  it  noW  bears,  but  that  the  commencetnent  and 
conclusion  of  the  existing    epigraph    pertain   to    different 
epochs,  even  as  their  tenor^  at  first  sight,  seems  ihconsiBtent 
and  conflicting  within  such  brief  limits ;   but,   singular  to 
say,  these  apparent  anomalies  conduce  to  a  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  what  would  otherwise  undoubtedly  have  con- 
stituted a  serious  difficulty  in  the  completeness  of  the  pro- 
posed interpretation.     As  it  is,   I  suppose  the  introductory 
section,  containing  the   formal   enumeration  of  the  King's 
titles  and  descent,    with   his   claims  to  divine  honors,    ex- 
tending, hiter  alia,  to  a  subdued  profession  of  Zoroastrianism 
itself,  to  have  been  endorsed  at   some    early  period  of  his 
reign,  after  he  had  discarded  the  use  of  the  Greek  translations, 
in  the  addition  of  which  he  had  at  first  followed  his  father's 
lead  (Inscrip.  No.  iv.);  but  before  he  had  altogether  abandoned 
the  employment  of  the  accustomed  Chaldaeo-Pehlvi  duplicate 
version,  and  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  simple  Persian- 
Pehlvi,  which  survived  as  the  sole  Court  and  official  method  of 
epigraphy  among  his  successors.  Under  such  a  theory,  I  should 
associate  the  abrupt  change  in  the  tenor  of  the  body  of  the 
document  with  the  Western  influences  to  which  Sapor  was 
subjected  after  his  conquest  of  Valerian,  a  period  which  oddly 
coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the  teaching  of  Manes 

*  The  sixth  lino  of  the  Sassanian  Pehlvi  likewise  presents  a  perceptible  but  less 
obrious  modification  of  the  forms  of  letters  employed  in  the  opening  sentence. 
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(a.d.  261).^  It  is  possible  that  this  individual,  who — though 
bom  a  Persian — ^had  graduated  as  a  Christian  Presbyter  in 
Babyloxua,  may  have  been  the  direct  means  of  converting  the 
victorious  monarch  o£  his  own  land  to  the  true  faith  ;  while 
the  disruption  of  4he  association  and  the  precipitate  flight 
of  Manes  from  Persia  may  have  been  due  to  a  premature 
attempt  on  his  part  to  compromise  his  Sovereign  by  lower- 
ing Christianity  to  the  dead  level  of  the  masses,  or  by  too 
&cile  concessions  to  the  dominant  Zoroastrianism,  but  lately 
so  powerfully  reconstructed  imder  Ardeshir  Babagan.  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  Sapor  was  an  oddly- 
con&ssed  convert, — ^no  si^ijbject,  high  or  low,  under  an  Eastern 
despotism,  would  have  dared  to  add  such  sentences  as  are 
to  be  found  in  this  inscription  without  the  sanction  of  the 
reigning  Monarch ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  if  Sapor  had  ever 
reverted  to  the  newly  defined  creed  of  his  fathers,  he  would 
have  allowed  this  formal  record  of  his  adhesion  to  a  more  en- 
lightened religion  to  have  remained  undisturbed  till  his  death. 
The  return  of  Manes  after  the  decease  of  Sapor,  and  the  favour 
with  which  he  was  received  by  Hormuzdas  I.,  are  both  signifi- 
cant ;  for,  if  the  new  king  had  been  a  confirmed  Fire- worship- 
per, he  would  scarcely  have  tolerated  even  the  scant  measure  of 
debased  Christianity  Manes  to  the  last  professed  to  expound. 

^  It  has  for  lone  past  been  known  and  acknowledged  that  Sapor  had  abandoned 
the  creed  of  his  lathers,  though  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  accepted  the  tenets 
of  Manes.  The  following  is  Masaudi's  notice  on  the  subject : — "  Ce  fut  sous  son 
r^gne  que  parut  Man^,  Tauteur  du  dualisme.  Sabour  abjura  la  religion  des 
mages  pour  embrasser  cette  secte  et  les  doctrines  qu'elle  professait  sur  la  lumi^re 
et  Lb  moyen  du  combattre  le  principe  des  t^n^bres ;  mais  il  revint  plus  tard  an  culte 
de  ses  ancetres,  et  Man6s,  pour  des  motifs  que  nous  ayons  rapportes  dans  nosr^cits 
pr6c6dent8,  dut  se  r^fugier  dans  I'Inde."— Masaudi,  cap,  xxit.  toI.  ii.,  p.  164,  Paris 
edit. — **  C'est  du  viyant  de  Man^  ^ue  fut  or64  le  mot  zendiX:^  qui  a  donn^  naiBsance 
au  zendekeh  (manicheisme).  £n  Toici  I'explication :  Zeradecht  fils  d'Espiman,  . .  . 
avait  apport6  aux  Perses  le  livre  Beatah,  r6dig6  dans  leur  ancienne  mngue.  II 
en  donna  un  commentaire  qui  est  le  Ztnd,  et  il  ajouta  ensuite  k  ce  commentaire 
une  glose  qu'il  nomma  Bazend,  Ainsi,  le  Zend  contenait  I'explication  du  premier 
livie  r^y^le.  Plus  tard,  tous  ceux  qui,  dans  cette  religion,  s'ecart^rent  du  Besiah 
ou  livre  r6v616,  pour  se  conformcr  au  Zend,  c'est-l^-dire  au  commentaire,  fiirent 
appel^s  Zendiy  du  nom  de  ce  commentaire ;  ce  qui  signifiait  qu'ils  s*61oignaient  de 
at  lettre  mcme  du  texte  r6v61^  pour  adopter  le  sens  du  commentaire,  par  opposi- 
tion aTcc  ce  texte Le  mot  zendik  designa  alors  les  dualistes  et  tous  ceux  qui 

professaicnt  la  croyance  en  T^temit^  du  monde  et  niaient  la  creation."— Masaudi, 
cap  xxiy. — Further  notices  of  Manes  and  his  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  Hamza 
Isfah&ni,  p.  36 ;  Abulfaraj  (Pocock)  pp.  82,  83 ;  Tabari,  Persian  MS.,  details 
given  under  the  reign  of  Bahrft.m ;  Histoire  Critique  de  Manich6e,  M.  de  Bcausobre, 
Amsterdam,  1734,  pp.  i.  24,  66,  81,  83,  156-161,  187,  192,  etc.;  Clinton,  Fasti 
Bomani,  ii.  p.  424. ;  Mani.  Gustav  Fliigel,  Leipzig,  1862. 
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Inscrifhon  No,  7.    (Narses.) 

This  unique  inscription  of  Narses  is  engraved  on  one  of  tbe 
bas-reliefe^  at  Sh&hpur,  which  represents  the  young  monarch 
in  the  act  of  receiving  the  conventional  investiture  of  the 
cydaris  from  Ormazd.  The  figure  of  the  latter  is  but  little 
varied  from  the  ordinary  portraiture  of  prior  date.  He  wears 
the  recognised  mural  crown,  with  the  closely  twisted  curls 
rising  above  it,  and  similar  curls,  arranged  in  the  Sassanian 
fashion,  appear  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head.  The  beard 
is  squared  in  the  ancient  style,  and  the  flowing  fillets  expand 
at  the  back  of  the  figure.  He  has,  however,  in  this  instance, 
no  baton,  and  the  folds  of  the  dress  have  more  of  a  feminine 
guise  than  usual.  Narses  appears  as  a  fair  and  comely  youth, 
with  a  light  moustache  and  incipient  beard,  which,  however, 
is  tied  determinedly  towards  the  point,  after  the  manner 
affected  by  Sapor  I.  The  hair  is  curled  in  full  and  smooth 
ringlets.  His  dress,  like  that  of  Ormazd,  and  the  trappings 
of  both  horses,  are  unusually  plain.  He  wears  a  pointedly- 
spiked  crown  of  a  form  not  yet  met  with  in  the  sculptures, 
but  which  is  seen  to  have  been  previously  in  use  with  Varahran 
I.  on  the  coinage  of  the  country.^  The  authorized  balloon- 
crest  and  floating  fillets  complete  the  picture. 

This  inscription  was  first  published  by  Morier,  in  his 
work  upon  Persia,  Armenia,  etc.,^  but  the  copy  there  given 
is  truncated  in  the  completion  of  the  lines,  two  of  which  (N os. 
nine  and  ten)  are  wholly  omitted,  and  the  letters  are  so  badly 
formed  that  it  ofiered  but  little  promise  to  the  decipherer. 
M.  Flandin's  reproduction  of  the  original  is  far  more  satis- 
factory, and  leaves  but  little  to  be  filled  in  by  a  fairly  con- 
fident interpreter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  inscription  Narses  describes  him- 
self as  the  son  of  Sapor  and  grandson  of  Ardeshir,  whereas 

^  Flandin,  "  Inscription  du  troisi^rae  bas-relief  sur  la  rive  droite  de  la  riTi^re/' 
Plan,  plate  45,  bas-relief  E.  Sculpture^  bas-relief  E,  plate  52.  Text,  vol.  ii.  p. 
270.  Dans  le  coin,  u  droite,  au-dessus  du  mantcau  du  cavalier,  est  unc  inscription 
en  charactferes  Pehlvi.     C'est  lo  seule  que  I'on  trouve  k  Chapour." 

*  Narses  himself  is  figured  with  a  totally  different  crown  on  his  coinage. 
Longperier,  v.  2. 

*  1812,  plate  xxix.  p.  87  and  357. 
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he  is  ordinarily  held  to  have  been  the  son  of  Yarahraa  11.^ 
It  is  true  that  this  may  possibly  have  been  a  mere  figure  of 
speech  on  his  part,  in  desiring  to  ignore  the  intermediate 
successions  of  less  renowned  monarchs;  but  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  in  the  youthfiil  appearance  of  Narses  in  this 
sculpture  with  the  probability  of  his  having  been,  in  effect, 
the  son  of  the  later  days  of  Sapor,  who  died  only  some  twenty- 
one  years  previous  to  the  regal  accession  symbolized  in  the  has* 
relief ;  and,  singular  to  say,  one  of  the  Armenian  authorities 
latdy  collected  by  M.  E^variste  Prud'homme,  in  illustration  of 
Sassanian  history,*  directly  declares  that  Narses  was  the  son 
of  Sapor  I.' 

Imvcrxftion  No.  7. — Nabbbb,  a.d.  294-303,  at  Sh&hptfr. 

-  ^ 

Image  of  the  person  of  Ormazd-worshipperf  divine  Narses,  king  of  kings  of 
Ir&n  and  Anir&n,  of  heavenly  origin  from  God,  the  son  of  Ormazd-worehipper, 
divine  Sh&hptir,  king  of  kings  of  Irhn  and  Anirkn,  of  heavenly  origin  from  God, 
graodson  of  divine  Artahshatr,  king  of  kings. 

Inscriptions  Nos.  8  and  10. 

{Pehlvi  trafiscriptf  page  103.) 

The  Tdk-i-Bustan  inscriptions,  identificatory  of  the  figures 
of  the  two  Sapors,  the  second  and  third  of  the  name,  sculptured 
under  the  smaller  arch  of  the  excavations  in  that  locality, 
have  for  long  past  been  before  the  public  in  the  decipherments 
of  De  Sacy  and  his  commentators;^  and  their  finsdl  determina- 
tion may  now  be  said  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  exact  copies  of 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  here  reproduced  in  modern  characters. 
Unlike  his  previous  facsimilies,  which  were  to  a  certain  extent 

^  Mondjmel  Altaw&rlkh  {Journal  Asiatique,  1839,  p.  38) ;  Hamza  Isfah&ni, 
p.  37 ;  Mirchond,  De  Sacy,  p.  301. 

»  Journal  Asiatique,  1866,  p.  101-238.  >  Ibid.,  S^p^os,  p.  17. 

*  De  Sacy,  M6moire8  snr  div.  Ant.  p.  211,  and  second  memoir.  Journal  of  the 
Institute,  1809,  vol.  ii.  p.  162;  Ker  Porter,  ii.  188;  Malcolm's  Persia,  i.  258 ; 
M.  Bor^,  Journal  Asiatique,  June,  1841 ;  M.  Louis  Dubeux,  Journal  Asiatique, 
1843 ;  Spiegel,  Grammatik  der  HozvlureselMprache,  1856,  p.  173. 
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mere  unaided  tracings,  in  this  instance  the  transcriber  kuew; 
both  the  letters  and  general  import  of  the  record  he  was  em- 
ployed npon«  and  henqe  his  text  may  be  freely  accepted  as 
disposing  of  all  exceptional  variants  and  doubtful  readings. 
By  a  critical  examination  of  these  writings,  Sir  Henry  has 
been  enabled  to  rectify  the  constituents  qf  the  much-canvassed 
**  Vohii/a"  of  previous  translators,  and  to  establish  the  true  value 
of  the  word,  in  the  more  natural  UfMi>  a  correction  of  consider- 
able importance,  in  that,  while  demonstrating  the  authorized 
provincial  or  epochally  progressive  substitution  of  two  ai's 
for  the  legitimate  archaic  form  of  12^  sh,  and  thus  adding  to 
the  general  ambiguity  of  Pehlvi  interpretation  on  the  one 
hand,  it  extends  a  new  latitude  to  the  optional  reconstruction 
of  many  obscure  passages,  which  had  hitherto  been  circum- 
scribed by  the  already  suflSciently  dubious  phonetic  powers  of 
the  leading  basis  here  duplicated  a,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  had  to  respond  alike  for  the  powers  of  j  r  and 
J  tr,  and  to  meet  the  manifest  incertitudes  involved  in  the 
technical  licence  of  subordinate  convertibilities. 

These  lapidary  epigraphs  have  also  proved  of  service  in 
contributing  a  modified  form  of  the  ordinary  ^  eh,  in  the 
shape  of  I\j,  a  contour  of  the  letter  frequently  met  with  on 
gems,  and  which  was  otherwise  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
simple  y^  h.  The  intentionally  final  Vb  are  also  very  carefully 
defined,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  ordinary  initial  and  medial 
vowel,  a  practice  which  is  also  scrupulously  observed  in  the 
majority  of  the  signet  legends. 

The  statues  of  the  two  Sapors,  father  and  son,  in  this  bas- 
reUef,  are  strangely  alike,  a  similarity  extending  even  to  the 
minor  details  of  their  garments.  Xn  Ker  PcMrtoF's  copy,  the 
father,  who  stands  to  the  right,  seems  to  be  the  larger  man ; 
but  the  difference  in  Flandin's  sketch  is  not  so  apparent. 
The  former  author  represents  the  faces  of  both  kings  as 
having  been  completely  destroyed ;  but  Flandin,  having  pos- 
sibly cleaned  the  surface  of  the  stone  more  effectually,  recon- 
structs their  features  after  the  ordinary  Sassanian  physi- 
ognomy, with  the  curiously  tied  beards  and  bushy  hair.  Both 
monarchs  stand  to  the  firont^  with  their  hands  crossed  on  the 
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hilts  of  their  straight  swords,  and  the  only  difference  to  be 
detected  between  them  is  the  half-moon  which,  in  Flandin's 
drawing,  figures  as  a  frontlet  on  the  crown  of  Sapor  III. 

The  sculptured  effigies  of  the  two  kings  in  their  near  identity 
of  treatment  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  must  have  been 
executed  almost  simultaneously,  and  the  juxtaposition  itself 
may  possibly  have  been  designed  to  mark  in  one  and  the 
same  field  the  father's  recognition  of  the  heirship  of  this  par- 
ticular son,  who  eventually  succeeded  to  his  throne  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

Inscription  No.  S.—SHlHPt^B  II.  a.d.  310-881,  at  T&k-i-Bust&n. 

Inscription  No.  10.— -SHXHPtjR  III.,  son  of  SflXflPt^R,  a.d.  386-390,  at  T^k-i- 

Bust&n. 

Inscription  No.  9. 

The  intervening  legends  in  this  series  have  been  recovered 
from  another  class  of  dynastic  remains,  being  taken  from  the 
still  extant  official  signets  of  Varahrdn  Kermdn  Shah,  the 
son  of  the  great  Sapor  Zv!l<ikt<if^  under  whom  he  adminis- 
tered the  important  government  from  which  his  title  was 
derived.  In  a  section  of  the  old  world,  where  the  seal  so 
readily  adapted  itself  to  the  indigenous  clay,^  and  where  all 

^  Job  xxxviii.  14.  See  also  Gen.  zxxyiii.  18, 25 ;  xli.  42  ;  Exod.  ixnii.  9, 10, 
11,  21,  36;  1  Kings  xxi.  8;  Neh.  ix.  38;  Esth.  iii.  10,  12;  yiii.  2,  8,  10;  Song 
of  Solomon  yiii.  6;  Jerem.  xxxii.  10,  12,  44 ;  Dan.  vi.  17 ;  Matt,  xxyii.  66. 
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men  carried  seals  ;^  indeed^  where  everything  was  sealed, 
from  the  formal  documents  on  terra  cotta  and  other  sub- 
stances, down  to  the  mouth  of  the  lion's  den  and  the  stone  of 
the  sepulchre,  it  was  natural  that  the  Signets  of  Kings  should 
typify  a  parallel  ascendancy,^  and  as  such  carry  a  political 
import  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Crown  itself.^ 
As  this  same  section  of  the  earth's  surface  passed  under  the 
subjection  of  dynasty  after  dynasty,  ancient  ideas  still  held 
their  sway,  and  in  the  advance  of  civilization  as  types  and 
devices  were  elaborated  among  the  masses,  the  representatives 
of  the  Boyal  sign  manual  were  naturally  more  carefully 
treated,  and  at  last,  under  the  Sassanians,  the  complications 
of  Persian  ceremonial  had  arrived  at  a  subdivision  involving 


^  Herodotus,  i.  195;  iii.  128 ;  vii.  69  ;  Strabo,  zyI.  c.  i.  $  20 ;  Ctesias  (Phot.) 
lyii  2,  5 ;  Xenophon  Cjrrop.  yiii.  c.  2,  §  16, 17. 

'  A  striking  instance  of  the  importance  attached  to  Royal  Signets,  in  very  early 
times,  has  lately  been  contributed  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  decipherments  of  Cunei- 
form documents.  Sir  H.  remarks :  ^*  I  have  recently  lighted  on  a  small  clay  tablet 
at  the  British  Museum  which  bears  an  inscription  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  Tiglath-  Usauff  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Shalman-  Ussur^  king  of  Assyria,  and 
conqueror  of  Kar-Dunia  (Babylonia).  WTioever  injures  my  device  (?)  or  name, 
may  Aaahur  and  Tama  destroy  his  name  and  country." 

"A  signet-seal  with  this  legend  having  been  carried  off  as  a  trophy  in  war 
from  Assyria  to  Babylon,  I,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  after  600  years,  took 
the  city  of  Babylon,  and  from  among  the  spoils  of  Babylon  recovered  it/* 

**  The  reverse  of  the  tablet  contains  a  repetition  of  the  legend  of  Tiglaih'  Ussur 
with  the  gloss,  '  This  is  what  was  written  on  the  signet-seal.'  " 
— Athenaumj  22nd  August;  1863. 

*  Alexander  **  Literas  quoque,  quas  in  Europam  mitteret,  veteris  annuli  gemma 
obsignabat;  iis,  quas  in  Asiam  scriberet,  Darii  annulus  imprimebatur." — Quintus 
Curtius,  vi.  c.  6,  §  6.  See  also  x.  vi.  4 :  "  Tunc  Perdicca,  regia  sella  in  conspectum 
vulgi  data,  in  qua  diadema  vestisque  Alexandri  cum  armis  erant,  annulum  sibi 
pridie  traditum  a  rege  in  eadem  sede  posuit."  5.  **£t  Perdicca,  Ego  quidem, 
inquit,  annulum,  quo  ille  regni  atque  imperii  vires  obsignare  erat  solitus,  traditum 
ab  ipso  mihi,  reddo  vobis."    See  aJso  Josephus  Ant.  xii.  c.  9,  {  2 ;  xx.  o  2,  $  2. 

So  also  Justin.  **  Sexta  die  praeclusa  voce  exemptum  digito  annulum  Perdiccae 
tradidit.  Nam  etsi  non  voce  nuncupatus  heres,  judicio  tamen  eleotus  videbatur.*' 
xii.  0.  16,  §  12. 

In  like  manner  Pompey's  "Head  and  Seal"  are  brought  to  Jidius  Canar- 
Plutarch,  in  Pompey  Ixxx.  and  in  Caesar  xlviii.  Dion  Cassius,  xlii.  7,  iiixp^s  ol 
Tf\¥  re  Kc^aX^v  koJl  rhv  Zokt^Kiop  adrov  X9fi^04in-a  ol  ^h  rov  nroAc/io/ou  tHoP' 
Dion  Cass.  xlii.  18,  hr^l  fi^moi  icol  dir40a»%¥^  h^\  iikv  ical  rovro,  koL  od  xp6rfpov^ 
wp\¥  rhv  SaxT^Aio  advrov  w€/jL^04ifra  c8e<y,  Mffrwaa^'  ipryiyKinrro  8^  i¥  ain^ 
Tp^ata  rplof  &<nr€p  Kcd  %¥  r^  rov  H^Wov, 
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a  separate  seal  and  distinct  device  for  every  one  of  the  nine 
departments  of  the  State  admimstration.^ 

In  Egjrpt  and  to  the  westward  men's  signets  were  set  m 
the  form  of  finger  rings,  but  in  the  East,  among  the  lightly- 

^  Ce  roi  [Naiuhirw6n]  emplo)rait  quatre  sceanx  d'  ^tat.  Celoi  de  1'  impdt  .  . 
avait  ponr  empreinte  la  Justice  ((J*-^ ')•  ^  sceau  des  domaines,  orn^  d'lme 
turquoise,  avait  pour  empreinte  1*  Agriculture  ( if.  LmI  0<  ^  ecesLU  du  conseil  arait 
un  rubis  (Jr<ftf ^1    Jisr)  et  portait  Tempreinte  de  la  Temporisation  (    J\J1) 

Le  Bceau  des  postes  .  .  .  ayait  pour  empreinte  la  Fid61ite  ('UJf)* — Masa'udi, 
ii.  204. 

Ehusru  Par?iz  had  nine  different  State  seals.  Mas'audi  gives  the  fbllowing 
details  regarding  their  forms  and  uses.    Le  premier  4tait  un  anneau  (ajIsL^ 

de  diamant  dont  le  chaton  6tait  form6  d'un  rubis  rouge  sur  lequel  on  avait  graT6 
le  portrait  du  roi ;  la  16gende  portait  les  titres  du  roi ;  on  Tapposait  sur  les  lettres 
et  les  dipldmes.    Le  second  6tait  un  anneau  (/^IfL)  d'or  sunnont^  d*une  comaline 

sur  laquelle  6taient  graves  les  mots  Ehora^&n  Khudah  (^j^L  ^^LsL^^). 
II  senrait  aux  archives  de  I'Etat.  Le  troisi^me  6tait  omtf  d*un  onyx  repr^ntaut 
un  cayalier  an  galop;  Tanneau  (^Llftl>-),  qui  ^taitd'or,  portait  pour  legends : 

eilirUd,  Ce  cachet  6tait  destin^  k  la,  coir^spondance  dea  postes.  Le  quatri^me 
etait  un  anneau  d'or  dont  le  chaton,  fonn6  d'un  rubis  rose,  avait  pour  l^gende  : 
la  richesse  est  la  source  de  la  prosperity.  C'^tait  le  sceau  dcs  dipldmes  et  des 
lettres  de  grace.  Le  cinqui6me,  om6  d'un  rubis  hahremdn^  .  .  .  portait  les  mots 
khoureh  "wa  khorrera  (a^  •  Hj^^  "splendeur  et  felicite."     Ce  cachet  etait 

po86  sur  le  tresor  des  piorres  pr6cieuses  sur  la  cassette  royale,  la  garde-robe 
et  les  omements  de  la  couronne.  Le  sixi^me,  representant  un  aigle,  senrait  a 
sceller  les  depeches  adress^s  aux  rois  6tranger8 ;  son  chaton  etait  en  fer  de  Chine 

(     "^-r  JOtA^-)'    I^c  scpti^me,  surmont^  d'un  bezoard  sur  lequel  on  avait  grave 

ime  mouche,  etait  pose  sur  les  mets  scrvis  au  roi,  sur  les  medicaments  et  les 
parfiims.  Le  huiti5me,  dont  le  chaton  6tait  forme  d'une  perle,  avait  pour  effigie 
une  t6te  de  pore  (Journal  Asiatique,  1863,  p.  304) ;  on  posait  ceite  empreinte  sur 
le  cou  des  condamnes  k  mort  et  sur  les  arrets  emportant  la  peine  capitale.  Le 
neuvidme  6tait  un  anneau  de  fer  que  le  roi  employait  quand  il  allait  au  bain  et 
dans  les  dtuves."  ii.  228-9. 

The  latest  development  of  the  art  of  sealing  is  highly  amusing.  "We  learn  from 
Captain  Montgomerie's  report  of  the  great  Tibetan  road  from  Lhasa  to  Gartokh 
{Timesj  2nd  March,  1868)  "that  the  couriers  go  continuously,  stopping  neither 
night  nor  day  except  to  eat  and  change  horses,  and,  after  an  800  miles'  ride,  are 
haggard  and  worn  ....  to  make  sure  that  they  shall  not  take  off  their  clothes 
they  are  sealed  over  the  breast,  and  none  may  break  the  seal  save  him  to  whom 
the  messenger  is  sent." 

For  confirmation  of  these  facts,  see  also  the  "  Friend  of  India"  (Calcutta), 
23rd  March,  1868.  "  The  moment  a  man  is  selected  as  a  courier,  and  his  coat  is 
sealed,  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter." 
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clad  mnltitudeSy  they  were  simply  suspended  round  the  nedk, 
while  the  better  classes  seem  to  have  worn  them  either  on  the 
wrist  or  as  an  armlet.^ 

The  first  of  these  seals  is  engraved  on  the  highly-prized 
amethyst  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  second 
is  now  known  only  by  its  reproduction  in  a  work  of  the 
last  century,  entitled  "  Tassie's  Gtems."  It  would  seem  to 
have  proved  from  the  first  a  mere  artist's  failure  both  in  the 
portrait  and  in  the  intperfection  of  the  legend,  and  to  have 
been  superseded  by  the  more  elaborately  engraved  design, 
giving  the  accepted  likeness  of  the  Prince,  with  his  style  and 
contrasted  royal  titles  encompassing  it  in  the  Pehlvi  character. 
The  portrait,  in  this  instance,  preseiits  a  remarkable  specimen 

^  This  arrangement  is  shown  to  have  been  in  immemorial  acceptation  in  the'.far 
East,  by  numerous  passages  in  the  8h&h  N&mah ;  among  the  rest,  when  Bustam 
takes  leave  of  his  wife  Tahmimah,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Samang&n,  we  are 
told 

'^^.i;^U^J'^^^J^J^^         ^^    i^   ^.    (^J   SftiW 


Mohl.    Paris  edition,  ii,  p.  82.    Macan.  i.  p.  336. 

The  conclusion  of  this  passage  has  been  quaintly  paraphrased  by  an  early 
English  translator  in  the  following  couplets : — 

'*  This  seal  with  care  preserve,  and  if  by  Heaven 
To  your  caress  a  daughter  may  be  given, 
Upon  her  hair  yon  must  this  charm  entwine 
As  an  auspicious  star  and  happy  sign. 
But  if  a  son  be  bom,  his  arm  around 
Let  this  insignium  of  his  sire  be  bound." 
— C.  T.  Robertson,  Calcutta,  1829,  p.  18. 

So  also,  in  the  fatal  single  combat  between  father  and  son,  in  front  of  the 
hostile  hosts  of  Ir&n  and  Tur&n,  whose  several  nationalities  each  is  supposed  to 
tepresent — where  tiie  son  fights  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  person  of  his 
adversary,  but  Rustam  is  ignorant  that  Sohr&b  is  the  offspring  of  his  own  deserted 
wife, — the  latter  in  his  dying  moments  reveals  himself  with  the  expression,  '*  Thy 
seal  upon  my  arm  behold."    (  f}  J^^  f>f^  y  Y^jW^ 
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of  Oriental  youtliful  beauty,  of  which  I  have  Tainl;  sought 
to  obtain  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  represeiitation,  though 
the  accompauyiug  woodcut   gires  a  very  artistic  rendering 


Heui  op  Yabahrak,  from  tbb  Dbtonbhibb  AMKntm. 

(True  tiM  of  Iht  Mai,  I'2S  x  \-0&  incha.) 


of  the  general  details.     The  following  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
legend  that  suirounda  the  bust  on  the  signet :' — 


TasahhjIn,  kJD^  of  Eennlui,  the  wd  of  Oimazd-worshipper,  diTine  ShahpOr, 
king  of  kiDgi  of  Irbn  and  Anir&n,  of  celestial  origin  from  God. 

'  StmUmaiic  ChrmieU,  N.  S.  toI.  ri.  p.  Ml. 
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The  second  less  perfect  seal,  to  judge  from  tlie  engraving 
of  1791,^  does  a  certain  amount  of  justice  to  the  profile  of  the 
Prince,  who  is  there  figured  with  a  full  and  well  arranged 
beard  and  curled  locks,  while  his  Parthian  helmet  is  adorned 
with  the  self-same  device  as  is  seen  on  the  more  valuable 
gem.  The  inscription,  however,  breaks  off  abruptly,  though 
the  introductory  portion  follows  the  arrangement  of  the  lines 
of  the  legend  above  given,  while  the  i^J^y^  which  follows 
in  line  after  the  I^L« ,  and  the  reduced  size  of  the  letters  of  the 
name  of  Varahrdn,  sufficiently  establish  that  the  first  published 
design  is  not  a  mere  vague  copy  of  the  more  finished  seaL 
The  transcript  in  modem  Persian  runs — 

It  seems,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  strange  hazard  that  brings 
to  us,  from  a  far  distant  land,  two  if  not  three  signets  of  a 
king  who  lived  nearly  fifteen  centuries  ago. 

The  authenticity  of  the  portrait-seal  of  Varahr&n,  employed 
while  he  was  his  father's  viceroy,  in  Kermdn,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  legends  on  its  surface.  The  signet  we  have 
now  to  deal  with  as  clearly  declares  its  associations,  though 
in  a  less  formal  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  style  of  head-dress 
borne  by  the  chief  figure  typifies  the  conventionally  distin- 
guishing crown  of  Varahr&n  IV.  as  "  king  of  kings,"  or  after 
his  accession  to  Imperial  honors.' 

The  seals  of  the  deceased  Sassanian  princes  were,  without 
doubt,  religiously  preserved  in  the  Jewel  Treasuries  of  the 
family,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  sufficiently  jealous  and 
punctilious  in  these  matters ;  so  that  nothing  short  of  a  total 
disruption  of  dynastic  ties  would  be  likely  to  have  scattered 
abroad  such  cherished  symbols  of  ancestral  domination ;  but 
precisely  such  an  extreme  convulsion  took  place  some  250  years 

^  Tassie's  Gems  (London,  1791),  pi.  xii.  fig.  673,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  See  alM> 
Oii8ele7*8  '*  Medals  and  Gems*'  (London,  1801). 

*  The  date  of  this  eyent  is  not  very  exactly  determined,  bnt  it  may  be  placed 
in  389  A.D.,  with  a  reig^  of  ten  years,  extending  to  399  a-d.  Clinton,  from 
Western  sources,  fixes  his  advent  to  the  throne  in  388  ▲.d. — Fasti  Romani, 
p.  618. 
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later,  in  the  total  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  early  Mnham- 
msdiin  Arsbe,  whose  practice  of  diTiding  the  spoil,  ou  the 
one  part,^  and  their  objection,  then  but  partially  developed, 
to  graven  images,  on  Uie  other,  vonld  equally  conduce  to  tihe 
dispersioD  of  the  more  or  leas  correctly-appreciated  valuables 
of  ttuB  description.* 

The  gem  in  question,  an  engraving  Of 

which  is  given  is  the  margin,  has  lately 

been  brought  to  this  -country  by  (General 

I  A.  Cunningham,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 

I  for  my  present  knowledge  of  it,  as  well  as 

f  for  many  recent  obligations  of  the  same 

nature. 

The  seal  is  sunk  into  a  dark  onyx,  upon 
whose  upper  surface  a  milk-white  film  has 
been  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  obtained 
tzom  R&wal  Plndi,  in  the  Pimj&b. 

On  the  first  cursory  inspection  of  the  device,  a  auggestion 
arose  as  to  whether  the  standing  figure  might  not  represent  the 
oft-recurring  Sapor  I,  with  the  prostrate  Valerian  at  his  feetP 
But  it  was  folt  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  coin  portraiture  of 
each  Saesanian  king  had  been  intentionally  reduced  to  a  de- 
finite typical  model  in  respect  to  the  form  of  the  croivn, — 
which  suffices,  even  in  these  days,  to  determine,  with  almost 
invariable  precision,  the  individual  monarch  to  whom  any 
given  piece  should  bo  assigned,  however  obscure  or  delaoed 
the  descriptive  legends  may  chance  to  be. 

Ardeshir  Babeg4n,  and  more  notably  Sapor  I.,  as  we  have 
seen,  varied  with  the  progress  of  their  arms  the  forms  and 
representative  devices  of  their  crowns ;  but  their  successors 

■  Alter  the  battle  of  IjEadcaU,  the  apoiU,  afler  dcdoctiue  one-fifth  (oi  the 
Ehalif,  were  dWiiled  amoDg  the  siit}i  thousand  horsemen  at  the  CEtiniuted  rat«  of 
12,000  dtnbrs  each  !— Price.  Mubamniadan  Uitt.  i.  117,  ViO,  121. 

'  There  are  odd  lalcs,  alike,  of  the  Conquerors,  from  the  desert,  ofiering  gold  fot 
the  better-known  silver,  and  of  their  being  unable  to  distinguish  camphor  from 
wit.  ete. ;  hut  in  regard  to  the  number  of  precious  stones  stored  up  and  pirtially 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Uriental  display,  there  can  be  no  <juestion.  The  eaipet 
of  "Cloth  of  Gold,"  of  60  cubits  square,  bod  its  pnttern  fashioned  of  jewels  of  the 
highest  Talue.  This  was  cut  np  into  gmall  pieces,  "  ono  of  which,  of  the  aiie  oBlj 
of  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,"  was  afterwards  sold  for  20,000  dirhams;  or,  u 
others  saj,  far  the  aame  number  of  dinlics."— See  Price,  1 17,  121,  l:!2,  etr'„ 
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necessarily  exercised  less  licence  in  this  respect^  though  the 
sculptured  representations  were  not  always  bound  by  Mint 
laws.  The  first  monarch  who  adopted,  on  the  public  money, 
the  design  of  head-dress  introduced  by  Sapor  I.  (as  figured  in 
page  62),  was  Yarahr&n  II.,  at  least  to  this  particular  one  of 
the  several  kings  of  the  name,  are  all  coins  distinguished  by 
this  style  of  head-gear,  by  common  consent,  attributed ;  and 
to  Varahr&n  IV.  are  assigned,  by  the  equally  arbitrary 
decisions  of  Numismatists,  all  those  pieces  that  are  marked 
by  the  subsidiary  modification  upon  the  earlier  form ;  com- 
prised in  the  introduction  of  the  projecting  front  of  the  mural 
crown,  in  advance  of  the  established  eagle's  wings ;  and  it  is 
this  peculiarity  alone  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, determines  the  attribution  of  the  seal  to  the  last-named 
ruler.^ 

The  subordinate  prostrate  figure  is  evidently  designed  to 
represent  a  Roman  warrior,  but  the  semblance  of  the  "  lau- 
reated"  Valerian  of  the  sculptures  is  altogether  abandoned ; 
and  though  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  hehnet,  with 
the  flowing  plume,  here  depicted,  is  identical  with  the  design 
adhered  to  in  the  leading  Imperial  mintages  of  his  period,' 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  many  such  western 
casques  left  behind  in  Persia,  to  serve  as  models  for  artistic 


*  Some  of  the  local  historical  authors  pretend  to  give  descriptions  of  each 
Sassanian  king's  costume  in  succession,  from  a  book  of  portraits,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  carry  considerable  authenticity.  The  following  is  Hamza's  account  of 
Varahr&n  the  IV/s  dress  and  appointments : — **  Yestis  ccerulea  est,  acu  picta, 
braccse  rubrae  itemque  picturatse,  corona  yiridis  inter  tres  apices  et  lunulam 
auream ;  stat,  dextra  manu  hastam  tenens,  sinistra  gladio  innizus"  (p.  39).  The 
description  of  the  crown  in  the  original  text  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

w-^ J  ^jjl*  J  Cl^li^   ijjj    ^  yios^^    ^\j  ^ .     The  (JL^U^ 

may  possibly  refer  to  the  three  projections  of  the  mural  crown  \ij\j^  Pinna 

arcis  yel  muri).    The  Persian  Tersion  in  the  Mujmal-al-Taw&rikh  has  jj  A  , 

(M.  Qnatrem^re,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1839.)  The  _  .  :L«  has  very  much  the 

air  of  the  ordinary  Persian   •  .  ^t«  >  which  would  so  nearly  accord  with  the  Arabic 

^\ij^  in  the  parallel  descriptive  passages. 

'  Visconti.  Icon.  Rom.  vol.  iii.  pi.  56,  Nos.  10  and  13.  See  also  Tr6sor  de 
Numismatique  Icon.  Rom.  Helmet  of  GaUienns  (pi.  Iii.  fig.  5),  and  his  sucoessors. 

VOL.  III.— [niw  series.]  IS^ 
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reproductions,  even  if,  in  the  interval,  any  general  change  in 
equipment  of  the  Byzantine  legions  had  been  sufficiently 
obvious  to  reach  Oriental  perceptions.  So  that  with  the 
parallel  divergences  of  forms  and  types,  it  will  be  preferable, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  assign  this  seal  to  the  later  epoch. 

The  device  of  an  Assyrian  king  in  the  act  of  slajring  a  Uoa 
was  a  favourite  subject  for  royal  signets  in  very  early  times,! 
and  the  same  symbol  of  power  entered  largely  into  the  figura- 
tive sculptures  of  the  AchaBmenians  at  Persepolis,  mutatis 
mutandis,  amid  the  more  civilized  tendencies  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  Yarahran  reproduces  a  similar  idea,  but  replaces 
the  lion  by  the  type  of  the  normal  national  adversary.  There 
is  no  record,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  Yarahr&n  having 
personally  encountered  the  Romans  after  his  accession,'  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  fleshed  his  maiden 
sword  during  the  campaigns  of  his  father.  Sapor  II.,  against 
Constantius,  Julian,  and  Jovian,  or  on  later  chance  occasions ; 
and  hence  may  have  adopted  this  emblematic  device  on  his 
seal,  as  Sulla  adhered  to  the  gem  which  depicted  his  early 
success  against  Jugurtha.^ 

I  conclude  this  Haum^  of  the  extant  Sassanian  inscriptions 
by  a  reference  to  two  mural  epigraphs  at  Persepolis,  copied 
by  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley  in  1811,*  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
of,  have  not  been  reproduced  by  any  other  traveller.^  The 
original  writing  does  not  seem  to  have  afforded  a  very  favour- 
able text,  and  the  coarse  and  straggling  lithographed  copy 
inserted  in  "  Ouseley's  Travels,"  is  anything  but  encouraging 

*  Layard,  Nineyeh  and  Babylon,  164;  Ker  Porter,  ii.,  pi.  64,  etc. ;  Flandin,  iii., 
pis.  121  bis,  122,  123,  etc;  G.  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  123;  iii.  338. 

^  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Home  was  ratified  in  384  a.d. 

'  Pliny,  ixivii.  4 ;   Plutarch  in  C.  Marins,  x ;   Valerius  Maiimus,  yiii.  c.  xiv. 

*  In  the  inner  chamber  of  the  Hall  of  Columns  at  Persepolis,  among  the 
Tarioufl  inscriptions  in  other  characters,  "  we  also  find  two  Pahlavi  inscriptions, 
which,  though  slightly  cut,  are  sufiiciently  conspicuous ;  yet  no  former  traveller 
has,  perhaps,  taken  the  trouble  of  copying  them.  In  plate  xlii.  both  are  ^ven ; 
one  containing  twelve  lines,  the  other  eleven.  While  copying  these  inscnptiona 
from  the  marble,  I  reduced  each  letter  to  about  half  of  the  original  size.  They 
record  the  names  and  titles  of  Sh&hp(ihr,  Auhormizdi,  and  Yarahr&n.  Amon^ 
all  the  ruins  at  Tdkht-i-Jemshid^  I  did  not  perceive  any  other  specimen  of  Pahlavi 
writing."— Vol.  u.  p.  238. 

^  Flandin  adverts  to  them  in  general  terms,  but  gives  no  copies. — Folio,  texte, 
p.  1060. 
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to  the  home  decipherer.  I  have  giTen  a  few  broken  specimens 
of  the  more  legible  portions,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
one  inscription  refers  to  Sapor  II.  and  the  other  to  Sapor  III. 
The  style  of  the  associated  inscriptions  varies  considerably, 
both  in  words  and  letters.  No.  xi.  uses  the  I  /  in  Sapor's 
name  instead  of  the  2  r,  and  introduces  a  g^,  "of,"  be- 
tween the  Ejbig's  name  and   his  titles.      The  word  ^yb 

occurs  once  if  not  twice  in  those  portions  of  the  text  in 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  tracing  a  running 
context  sufficient  to  justify  even  a  suggestive  restoration. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  genealogy  of  Sapor  III.,  as  given 
in  No.  xii.,  differs  from  that  recorded  at  T&k-i-Bustan :  here 
he  is  represented  as  the  great-grandson  of  Yarahr&n,  while  in 
the  Northern  inscriptions  (Nos.  viii.  x.),  where  his  own 
descent  is  carried  up  two  generations,  and  extended  in  his 
father's  official  pedigree  to  a  conmion  ancestor,  the  great 
grandfather  would  appear  to  have  been  Narses.  But  even 
supposing  Sir  W.  Ouseley  has  not  been  hasty  in  his  deeipher- 
ment  of  the  name  of  Yarahr&n,  which,  however,  comes  out 
clearly  enough  in  his  facsimile,^  it  would  always  be  preferaUe 
to  accept  the  more  proximate  and  immediate  declaration  of 
lineage  from  Narses,  and  to  infer  that  the  Southern  annalists 
of  later  days  were  careless  about  remote  descents. 

Inscription  No.  xi.    Sapor  II.  Son  op  Hormazdas  II.    (Sir  W.  Oiueley 

YoL  ii.  pi.  xlii.  B.) 

.   .   •  lOi^ ^*^}^J^3^   •  1 

^^  J^  ^j  ^5^^  U^Ji]  7 

lO.  ^lO.  ^j  ^^  8 

\^^\^^j^^^-]    10 
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IvBCBiFTioN  No.  XII.    Sapob  III.  SoN  OF  Sapob  II.    (Sir  W.  Chudey,  toI  ii. 

pi.  xliL  A.) 

Jjd  ^^  J^J'yt^  S5^  cT^^i*??* 1 

Inscription  No.  xiii. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  have  neglected 
any  of  the  materials  for  the  illustration  of  my  subject,  within 
reach,  I  devote  a  momentary  notice  to  the  seven  lines  of  com- 
paratively modem  Pehlvi  that  have  been  engraved  upon  the 
bas-relief  (B)  ^  at  Firoz&b&d.  The  subject  of  this  sculpture 
is  one  of  the  many  repetitions  of  the  investiture  of  Ardeshir 
Babeg&n  by  Ormazd,  and  in  itself  presents  little  worthy  of 
comment  beyond  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  garments  of 
the  persons  represented,  and  the  peculiarity  that  Ormazd's 
baton  is  exchanged  for  a  pointed  saw-edged  sword.  Of  the 
purport  of  the  inscription,  it  may  be  as  well  to  attempt 
to  say  nothing,  as  Flandin's  copy  is  more  than  usually 
illegible,  a  difficulty,  perhaps,  inherent  in  the  more  com- 
plicated writing.  The  letters,  where  decipherable,  present 
undoubtedly  modem  forms  of  the  normal  types.  The  epigraph 
has  been  cut  in  the  vacant  space  between  the  Divinity  and 
the  King,  and  reads  upwards,  perpendicularly,  instead  of 
horizontally,  as  in  the  established  usage.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  inscription  has  been  added  at  a  period  considerably 
later  than  the  first  execution  of  the  sculpture,  to  record  for 
posterity  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  tableau,  while  Pehlvi 
still  continued  the  current  language  of  the  coimtry. 

^  Flandin,  plate  44. 
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The  marginal  eng^raTuig  of  a  Cameliaa  Seal  lately  acquired 
by  the  Britisli  Museum  (No.  12  ?  3)  ia  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illuBtratmg  the  use  of  the 
word  cAl  {p-  40 ;  Hyde,  p.  358, 
"  Bilagh,  quorum  hoc  ultimatum 
magis  peculiariter  Flammam  i 
tare  Tidetur").  The  woodcut  has 
been  executed  in  Gennany,  but  / 
it  must  be  confessed  that  much  P 
of  the  strange  presentation  of  1 
the  device  is  due  to  the  conven-  ' 
tional  treatment  of  the  original 
gem,  rather  than  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  modem  artist. 
The  stone,  moreover,  has  suffered  from  a  fracture,  which 
runs  entirely  across  its  surface,  and  is  especially  damaging 
to  the  fordhead  of  the  profile.     The  legend  is  as  follows : 

■'  JetMfofun  of  Skal^pwr,  Ftn-priat  of  lit  Intnuuit." 

The  only  word  in  this  epigraph  which  presents  any  difficulty 
IB  the  rjytj ,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  Pehlvi  modification  from  the 
Hebrew  root  Tljf,  "to  return,"  "  to  say  again  and  again,"  hence 
"  to  testify."  But  looking  to  the  unusual  size  of  this  and  of 
the  second  seal  here  noticed,  which  may  be  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  exalted  position  of  their  owners,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  interpret  the  original  Pehlvi  word  by  some  indica- 
tion of  acceptance,  recognition,  or  confirmation  of  a  compact, 

'  The  foDt  of  Pehlri  hero  employed  hai  latelv  been  commiBsioned  fromTienna, 
with  ■  Tiew  to  render  Hr.  Aiutia'a  Printing  Eitabliehment  independent  of  lbs 
nnglo  case  of  Pehlvi  tjric  in  this  conntiy,  heretofore  made  nie  of  in  this  enay,  in 
legord  to  the  loan  of  which  some  difficnlty  bu  been  created.  It  will  be  aeen  noir 
very  inadeqaalely  the  fanner  fiilflls  (be  duty  of  repreeeatiiig  the  ancient  character, 


which  ii  far  more  legible  and  exact  in  ite  pawcn  at  deQnition  than  the  modem  pr 
dnction  which  sufficed  for  the  obecoied  knowledge  of  the  Fames  of  Bombay.    Ii 

me^te  itep*  will  be  taken  for  engnTing  dilcriniinating  letten  for  a ,  ^,  and  nj , 
and  likewii*  for  marking  the  differenoe  between  \  and  i,  which  at  prewnt  in 
both  depandent  apon  the  umpla  ji. 
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or  other  graduated  expression  of  sanction  on  the  part  of  an 

Oriental  superior,  and  thus  to  refer  the  Jyb^  to  iss^,  "promis- 
Bum"  (from  IcJ  TSJ),  the  Indian  TR^, ''  promise,  agree- 
ment." Though  the  curtailed  jj^=n5  "a  witness,"  on  the 
Paris  gem,  No.  1339,  seems  directly  to  support  the  former 
interpretation.  On  other  occasions  we  meet  with  iJo\j, 
from  ^jjlj,  "  to  give"  (Joum.  As.  Soo.  Bengal,  1840,  pi.  i.), 
^^^\)i  "truth,"  occurs  frequently;  and  ^jk^\j  ^^  is 
seen  on  an  unpublished  gem  of  General  Cunningham's,  as 

well  as  the  more  definite  term  of  ^)-^,  i^j^y^  ^yT>  "a seal," 
which  appears  on  a  signet  with  the  device  of  a  lion  couchant 
and  palm  tree.    On  a  second  gem,  with  similar  emblems,  the 

opening  word  seems  to  be  ^^tf^  =  ^j  ( J  J^  pT^X  "  truth, 

veracity."    Other  doubtful  readings  may  be  cited  in  )^^^  = 

^^,  from  ^J^,  '*  to  do"  (J.R.A.8.   xiii., .  gem  No.  12). 

^^)'h^LJ^  ^J^  (j^.  mantis),  (Bibl.  Imp.,  Paris,  No.  1336). 

5^^ji^=\jj^  ?  (*1  jj,  nnS-  "  redemption,  ransom"),  etc.* 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  question  of  seals  and  their 
legends,  I  wish  to  supply  an  omission,  and  to  explain  why 
I  did  not  cite  the  inscription  on  the  Himyaritic  Cylinder  Seal, 
described  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (at  p.  234,  J.R.A.S.  i.  N.S.), 
in  confirmation  of  the  parallel  antiquity  of  the  Ethiopian 
writing  noticed  at  pp.  247,  248,  of  this  Essay.  My  reason  may 
be  given  in  but  few  words.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
Himyaritic  legend  was  engraved  simultaneously  with  the 
rest  of  the  device;  indeed  the  more  closely  the  design  is 
examined  the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  the  device  and 
the  legend  are  the  work  of  diflferent  artists,  and  unless  it  may 
be  assumed  that  they  were  engraved  contemporaneously,  it 
would  scarcely  be  safe  to  rely  upon  the  device  as  determining 
even  proximately  the  date  of  the  writing. 

^  See  also  J.R.A.S.  vii.  pi.  6,  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  valuable  paper  od 
Bilingual  Cuneiform  and  Phoenician  readings,  J.R.A.S.  vol.  i.  N.S.  p.  212.  And 
likewise  on  the  general  subject  of  Sassanian  Seals  Dr.  A.  Mordtmann's  **  Stadien 
iiber  Geschnittene  Steine  mit  Pehlewi-lDSchriften,"  Zeitschrift,  1864. 
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Art.  X. — Account  of  an  JEmbasst/  from  Marocco  to  Spain  in 
1690  and  1691.    By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley. 

[Read  July  1,  1867.] 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  an  account  of  liis 
journey  to  Spain,  written  by  an  Ambassador  of  Muley  Ismail, 
a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  a  library  at  Lisbon :  the  MS. 
ends  abruptly,  and  does  not  contain  the  author's  name.  From 
the  narrative  it  appears  that  the  Ambassador  came  to  treat  of 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  to  ask  for  some  of  the  Arabic 
works  preserved  at  the  Escurial :  he  appears,  however,  to 
have  imagined  that  these  were  remnants  of  the  libraries  of 
Cordoba,  whereas  they  proceeded  from  the  library  of  a  former 
Emperor  of  Marocco,  which  was  captured  at  sea  whilst  being 
transported  from  one  port  to  another.  The  Ambassador  was 
told  that  the  books  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  took 
place  about  twenty  years  before  in  the  Escurial,  where,  in 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  Sultan's  library  was  burned ;  but 
about  two  thousand  were  saved,  of  which  nothing  was  said  to 
the  Ambassador,  and  these  form  the  actual  collection  of  Arabic 
works  preserved  in  the  Escurial.  M.  Chenier,  in  his  Histoire 
du  Maroc  (Paris,  1787),  states  that  Muley  Ismail  took  L'Arrash 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1689,  and  that  the  Spanish  garrison  of 
that  place  was  exchanged  at  the  rate  of  ten  Moors  for  each 
Christicm :  he  also  states  that,  in  1681,  Hajy  Themim,  G-over- 
nor  of  Tetuan,  and  Cassem  Menino,  brother  of  the  Governor 
of  Sallee,  went  to  Paris  in  the  end  of  December  as  Ambas- 
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sadors,  so  that  it  is  possible  one  of  these  was  also  employed 
in  this  Embassy  ten  years  later.  It  is  evident  from  his  nar- 
rative that  he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  observation,  and  he 
appears  to  have  made  a  very  favourable  impression  upon 
King  Charles  II. 

The  Ambassador  came  in  a  Spanish  vessel  from  Kasbah 
Afrag  (*J^5/'  <u.^)  near  Ceuta  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence  to 
Cadiz,  where  he  was  met  by  a  large  number  of  the  Moorish 
captives,  who  were  much  cheered  by  his  arrival  and  announce- 
ment of  the  Sultan's  intentions  with  regard  to  them.  He  also 
was  informed  in  Cadiz,  by  a  Christian  priest  in  Constanti- 
nople, of  the  victory  of  Sultan  Sulejrman,  who  had  recon- 
quered Belgrade,  and  that  its  walls  were  destroyed,  and  that 
the  Sultan  had  already  set  twelve  thousand  workmen  to  re- 
store the  walls. 

[The  Turks  laid  siege  to  Belgrade  on  the  1st  October,  1690, 
and  exploded  the  magazine  on  the  8th,  by  which  a  thousand 
of  the  besieged  were  destroyed,  and  the  besiegers  entered  the 
place.  Mr.  Stanhope  writes  from  Madrid,  December  6,  1690, 
"The  Marocco  Ambassador  landed  at  Cadiz  the  23rd  past, 
was  received  on  the  water-side  by  the  Governor,  and  saluted 
with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  He  lodged  there  only  that 
night,  and  went  next  day  to  Port  St.  Mary's."  Lord  Mahon^s 
Spain  imder  Charles  II.] 

From  Cadiz  the  Ambassador  went  in  a  row-boat  to  Santa 
Maria,  where  he  describes  a  large  house,  looking  towards  the 
sea,  with  the  chief  entrance  door  walled  up,  and  this  was  the 
house  in  which  lodged  the  Sultan  and  Sheikh,  son  of  a  Sultan, 
Ahmed  Al-Dhahiby  (,^_^JJ1),  when  he  came  to  Spain;  and 
no  one  lives  in  this  house,  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  honour  the  house  in  which  a  king  has  dwelt,  and 
they  wall  up  the  door,  as  they  did  at  Madrid  with  a  house  in 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  lodged  his  captive,  the  French  king. 
[At  the  present  time  it  is  a  custom  and  a  right  to  suspend 
chains  over  the  entrance  of  a  house  in  which  a  Sovereign  has 
lodged.]  Between  Xeres  de  la  frontera  and  Utrera  the  Am- 
bassador passed  a  night  at  a  town  called  Alberijah  (^La^Jl) : 
in  this  place  some  of  the  inhabitants  gave  him  to  understand 
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by  secret  signs  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,  for  they  could  not  communicate  except  by  secret  dis- 
course. In  Utrera  he  says  he  saw  the  daughter  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  the  daughter  of  the  Judge,  who  were  extremely 
beautiful ;  and  these  two  were  of  the  blood  of  the  last  king  of 
Granada,  known  amongst  the  Spaniards  as  el  rey  Chico. 
Here  he  relates  that  at  Madrid  he  knew  a  Don  Albeniz,  a 
descendant  of  Musa,  brother  of  the  conquered  king  of  Granada, 
and  a  relation  of  the  two  damsels  of  TJtrera,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  knights  in  Spain,  and  much  esteemed  l^  the  Christians, 
yet  he  had  much  inclination  towards  any  of  the  MusHms  whom 
he  might  meet,  and  related  to  them  his  genealogy,  and  ad- 
mired what  he  heard  from  them  of  El  Islam  and  its  people ; 
and  he  told  the  Ambassador  that  when  his  mother  was  bear- 
ing him  she  had  a  desire  to  eat  kuskusu,  and  that  her  father 
said  to  her,  "  Perhaps  the  burden  you  are  bearing  is  of  the 
race  of  the  Muslims."  In  saying  this  he  was  joking,  for  they 
did  not  fear  to  make  known  their  genealogy,  and  that  they 
were  of  the  king's  house.  From  Utrera  he  passed  through 
Marchena  to  Ecija,  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which  he 
praises  very  much,  and  quotes  the  following  verses  in  praise 
of  Wady  Ash  and  Ecija  from  ^uJjJ^l  iSA,^-,  the  poetess 
Hamdah,  the  Andalusian  :  ^ 


•  f 


•jl^l  '^s*-  ^j^\  ^-^ib  ^-:^^  ^riS^^  liuJjuj  1  jI 

^  Al-Makkari  says  she  is  also  named  Hamdanah,  the  daughter  of  Zeyad  : 


»  vjjj  Al-Makkari,  Leyden  edition,  ii.  IT.     *  iuj\  Ibid.      *  U  Ibid. 
'  /Jki\  Ibid.  <  Another  line  is  given  by  Al-Makkari : 
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>^^ju^j^'^^cr^^^>'j      ^^/  ^>   ^^^    Iv^ 

*^1  ^L  ^^  ^j4^\  ^  J 

^^1    J.iaJ!l   L^'.itr,   \^     <0J 

At  Cordoba  more  of  the  Moorish  prisoners  of  war  came  out 
to  meet  the  Ambassador :  he  describes  the  great  mosque,  and 
the  palace  over  against  it,  which  then  still  existed.  He  says 
that  the  horses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordoba  were  the 
best  in  Spain,  and  that  on  that  account  the  King  had  pro- 
hibited breeding  mules  from  asses  and  mares  under  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  confiscation,  and  that  mules  were  bred  in 
La  Mancha.  He  mentions  a  village  called  Alkaraby  (,<j]^0 
at  fifteen  miles  distance  from  Cordoba,  near  the  Guadal- 
quivir, and  twenty-one  miles  from  Andujar :  this  place  seems 
to  have  disappeared.  At  Andujar  he  found  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  to  be  descendants  of  the  Abenserrages,  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  Christians  after  some  of  that  family  had 
been  put  to  death  at  Granada.  He  says  that  the  highest 
dignity  to  which  those  of  this  race  can  attain  is  the  right  of 
wearing  a  cross  upon  the  shoulder  embroidered  on  their  coats, 

1     ^  added,  not  in  the  text.    *^t^j\  ,  vlXjJjU  Al-Makkari.     *J^\ 
*  The  text  of  these  lines  appears  not  to  be  entirely  correct. 
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and  that  they  fill  the  offices  of  clerks^  ushers^  the  goYemment 
of  small  towns,  and  other  offices  of  small  importance.  And 
in  these  districts  there  are  a  great  many  of  them :  some  of 
them  relate  their  lineage,  others  shim  the  mention  of  it,  and 
fear  it,  and  attribute  their  origin  to  the  mountains  of  Navarra 
and  boast  of  it ;  and  those  of  this  race  who  hold  an  office,  or 
are  employed  in  collecting  the  revenue,  do  not  fear  relating 
their  lineage.  The  Ambassador  met  a  man  in  Madrid,  whose 
name  he  had  forgotten,  in  a  coach  with  some  ladies,  old  and 
yoimg,  who  stopped  and  made  many  salutations,  and  he 
and  the  ladies  were  much  pleased,  and  greatly  welcomed  the 
Ambassador,  and  on  taking  leave  of  him  gave  his  name,  and 
said  we  are  of  the  race  of  the  Muslims  of  the  lineage  of  the 
sons  of  Al-Serraj  ;  and  the  Ambassador  inquired  about  him 
afterwards,  and  learned  that  he  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Council,  and  the  one  who  read  out  the  petitions  cmd  me- 
morials presented  to  the  CounciL  There  were  also  a  number 
of  Ghranadines  who  held  employments  in  Granada  and  lived 
in  Madrid,  and  came  with  Don  Alveniz  to  see  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  they  attribute  their  origin  to  the  Gbanadine  Arabs. 
(And  misery  prevailed  over  them,  cmd  our  refuge  is  with  God.) 
And  these  people  used  to  question  about  the  faith  and  customs 
of  El-Islam,  and  when  they  heard  the  Ambassador's  answers 
as  to  its  faith  and  ordinances,  they  admired  what  they  heard, 
and  approved  and  gave  thanks  for  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
Christians,  and  were  not  ashamed  on  account  of  those  that 
were  present ;  and  they  did  not  cease  to  come  and  see  the 
Ambassador  several  times  during  his  stay  in  Madrid,  and  to 
show  him  great  marks  of  friendship  and  affection.  "  We  pray 
the  Most  High  to  direct  them  into  the  right  path  and  guide 
them  to  the  true  faith.'' 

[This  account  is  curious  in  conjunction  with  what  the  Am- 
bassador relates  further  on  of  the  power  and  activity  of  the 
Inquisition.] 

At  Linares  the  Ambassador  speaks  of  the  lead  mines  and 
of  a  convent  of  women  which  he  visited  by  invitation :  he 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  life  of  the  nuns,  and  of  the  various 
motives  for  which  they  enter.    His  account  is  very  fair,  and 
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he  refers  to  two  other  convents  which  he  visited  at  Seville  and 
Oarmona.  From  Linares  he  passed  through  Torre  Juan  Abad, 
whose  inhabitants  and  their  singing  he  states  were  different 
from  the  other  Spaniards,  and  compares  them  with  the  Berbers 
of  the  mountains  of  Alfahsiyah  (<<j;*rr<^i),  and  stopped  at 
Segalana  (^K^)  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  and  off  the  road. 
Here  he  describes  inns  and  the  dangers  of  the  road  from, 
brigands.  One  of  these  he  met  when  returning  from  Madrid 
who  lived  at  Cozera  ....  miles  from  Torre  Juan  Abad: 
the  king  had  sent  three  hundred  archers  against  him,  and 
they  took  him,  but  he  escaped,  and  now  he  lives  in  Cozera 
without  fear  of  anybody,  only  he  wishes  for  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  King ;  and  he  said  to  the  Ambassador  that  if  he 
were  ready  for  the  journey  he  would  go  with  him  to  Muley 
Ismail  to  beg  of  him  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  ask  for 
a  safe  conduct  to  give  him  tranquillity.  The  Ambassador  then 
describes  the  administration  of  the  post  couriers,  and  mentions 
the  arrival  of  letters  from  Madrid  at  San  Lucar  in  three  days. 
He  next  stopped  at  the  Venta  San  Andres,  and  mentions  the 
fair  held  at  four  miles  distance  from  that  place  [the  fair  of 
Almagro] ;  from  San  Andres,  through  Membrilla  to  Manza- 
narcs,  and  from  there  to  Mora  [six  leagues  from  Toledo]  ;  be- 
tween these  two  towns  he  passed  an  enormous  quantity  of 
vines,  but  no  other  trees.  From  Mora  he  crossed  the  Tagus 
on  a  raft,  leaviAg  Toledo  on  one  side,  to  Pintos  (^^^Joij)  a  small 
village^;  from  there  to  Gretafe  (^JllarJ-),  six  miles  from  Madrid, 
a  large  town,  which  formerly  was  larger  until  the  Government 
came  to  Madrid,  when  it  became  deserted.  [This  village  is 
is  now  the  first  station  on  the  railway  south  of  Madrid.]  At 
this  place  he  was  met  by  a  grandee  in  one  of  the  King's  coaches, 
named  Count  Carlos  de  Costilla,  whose  oflSce  it  is  to  receive 
all  who  come  from  other  kingdoms,  for  which  he  receives 
three  thousand  reals  a  year;  and  he  took  the  Ambassador 
with  him  in  the  coach  after  w^elcoming  him  in  the  King's 
name.  At  a  mile  from  Madrid  many  people  came  out  in 
coaches  and  riding  and  walking  to  meet  the  Ambassador. 
They  crossed  the  Manzanares,  which  the  Ambassador  says 
has  a  great  deal  of  water  after  the  snow  falls  in  the  moun- 
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tains  :  he  mentions  two  bridges,  one  of  these  had  lately  been 
destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  was  then  rebuilding,  and  the  coaches 
passed  over  a  wooden  scaffolding.  Within  the  town  he  was 
again  met  by  Moorish  prisoners  of  war,  who  rejoiced  greatly 
at  his  arrival.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  house  near  the  palace, 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  those  who  come  from  distant 
coimtries  and  not  of  Christian  nations,  and  they  rest  there 
three  days,  and  look  out  for  a  residence  if  they  intend  re- 
maining in  the  capital.^  So  it  happened  to  the  Turk  who 
came  to  Spain  forty  years  before ;  they  believe  that  he  was 
from  Constantinople,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  came  on  behalf 
of  some  seditious  people  who  desired  to  disturb  the  kingdom 
of  Constantinople.  Also  three  years  before  this  there  arrived 
an  envoy  from  Muskovia,  which  is  a  distant  coimtry  in  the 
parts  about  the  North  Pole,  and  he  came  to  the  Sovereign  of 
Spain  and  begged  in  marriage  from  his  mother  (Doiia  Mariana 
of  Austria),  a  daughter  of  a  sister  of  hers  who  was  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  King  of  Muscovy  desired  to  be  married  to  her. 
And  since  her  family  did  not  desire  that  she  should  marry 
him,  they  entrusted  her  business  to  her  aunt  (the  Queen 
mother  of  Spain),  and  got  rid  of  the  Ambassador  to  Spain. 
And  this  was  the  object  of  the  arrival  of  the  Muscovite  embassy 
to  this  king,  according  to  what  they  say  here. 

[According  to  the  history  of  Russia  of  Ernst  Hermann, 
tom.  iv.,  p.  14,  Hamburg,  1849,  this  Ambassador  was  the 
Kniaz  Feodorovitch  Dolgorouky,  who  was  envoy  to  France 
and  Spain  during  the  regency  of  the  Arch-Duchess  Sophia  in 
the  years  1682-1689.  According  to  a  Russian  authority  he 
was  Prince  James  Fedorovitch,  who  went  on  an  extraordinary 
embassy  to  Paris  and  Madrid  in  1686  :  he  was  removed  from 
the  Russian  Court  by  the  Regent  Sophia,  who  feared  in  him 
too  zealous  an  adherent  of  the  young  Tzar:  and  the  real 
object  of  the  Embassy  was  to  seek  the  assistance  of  France 
and  Spain  against  Turkey,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.] 

The  Marocco  Ambassador  arrived  at  Madrid  in  the  after- 

1  «  The  French  Ambassador  has  demanded  to  have  his  Eospedag^^  that  is,  to  be 
treated  nine  days  in  a  house  designed  for  that  purpose  at  the  King's  charge. 
This  is  a  custom  that  has  been  many  years  antiquated  here  except  with  Turks, 
Moors,  and  Muscoyites."    Mr.  Stanhope,  Madrid,  September  3,  1698. 
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noon  of  Saturday,  the  7th  of  Reby  al  Evvel,  1102  (equal  to 
December  9,  1690) :  twelve  days  later  he  was  received  in 
audience  by  the  King.^  During  that  time  the  Count  who 
had  charge  of  him  came  to  inquire  what  manner  of  salutation 
the  Ambassador  would  use,  since  the  king  had  not  yet  received 
any  one  of  the  religion  of  the  Ambassador.  And  the  Am- 
bassador gave  him  an  account  of  the  salutations  used  amongst 
Muslims  and  of  those  used  by  them  to  others  not  of  their 
religion,  and  that  is  to  say,  ''  Peace  be  upon  him  who  follows 
the  Direction,''  without  adding  anything  to  this.  And  the 
Count  informed  the  King  of  it,  and  his  Majesty  declared  his 
admiration  of  this  salutation  which  was  related  to  him,  since 
he  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  he  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  accept  it.  And  the  Coimt  returned  with  a  written  pro- 
gramme of  the  reception.  The  next  day  the  Ambassador 
went  to  the  Palace,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Mayordomo, 
and  then  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Great  Council  and  many 
Dukes  and  Counts :  he  then  entered  the  presence  chamber, 
and  found  the  King  standing,  with  a  gold  chain  round  his 
neck,  and  at  his  right  hand  a  table  embossed  with  gold,  pre- 
pared in  order  to  place  upon  it  the  Sultan's  letter.  [At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  King  of  Portugal  still  had  a 
table  at  his  side  covered  with  a  gold  embroidered  cloth  at 
audiences  to  receive  ambassadors.]  And  on  the  right  of  the 
table  was  a  minister  called  the  Condestablo,  and  on  his  right 
the  wife  of  the  King,  and  her  ladies  and  the  daughters  of  the 
nobles,  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the  King  the  other  ministers. 
When  the  Ambassador  entered  the  King  welcomed  him  and 
smiled,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  inquired  about  the 
Ambassador's  Sovereign,  el  Mansur  b'lUahi,  several  times,  and 
when  he  mentioned  him  he  took  off  the  hat  (/^/^-^  sombrero) 
which  he  had  on  his  head,  to  respect  and  honour  him.  And 
the  Ambassador  replied  that  he  was  well,  praise  be  to  God, 

*  Mr.  Stanhope  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  January  10,  1691 :  "Our 
Marocco  Ambassador  is  at  last  fallen  to  an  envoy.  I  saw  him  go  to  audience, 
where  was  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  people  to  see  him,  for  the  rarity  of  the 
thing  and  the  oddness  of  the  dress,  as  little  known  here  as  with  us.  His  business 
is  only  to  treat  about  the  redemption  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Larache.  It  is 
adjusted  he  is  to  have  ten  Moors  a-piece  for  a  nuudred  ofiicers,  and  the  common 
men  to  be  exchanged  man  for  man." 
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and  presented  his  letter  to  the  King,  who  took  it,  raised  it  to 
his  forehead,  and  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  table  prepared 
for  it;  after  that  he  also  raised  what  he  had  on  his  head. 
Then  he  asked  the  Ambassador  after  his  own  health  eaui 
about  his  journey,  and  the  Ambassador  expressed  his  thanks 
for  his  treatment  of  him,  and  for  the  treatment  which  he  had 
met  with  from  the  King's  officers.  And  the  King  was  pleased 
and  approved,  and  after  the  Ambassador  had  spoken,  said, 
"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  your  health,  and  on  another  occasion 
we  will  return  an  answer  to  that  which  you  have  brought.** 
And  the  Ambassador  withdrew,  and  those  who  were  with  the 
King  came  out  also  and  took  leave  of  the  Ambassador. 

The  Ambassador  then  mentions  that  Carlos  II.  was  not  of 
the  ancient  family  of  kings  who  warred  with  the  Muslims, 
but  of  Flemish  origin :  he  then  relates  the  discovery  of 
America  and  its  conquest,  and  the  riches  acquired  by  Spain 
from  those  possessions,  and  says,  '*  So  much  so  that  pomp  and 
luxury  have  prevailed  over  them,  and  none  of  their  race  can 
be  foimd  who  carries  on  commerce,  or  travels  to  other  coun- 
tries for  that  purpose,  as  is  the  custom  of  other  Christian 
nations  like  the  Flemings,  and  the  English  and  French  and 
Genoese  and  others.  And  in  the  same  way  this  nation  rejects 
all  the  despised  employments  which  poor  people  follow,  and 
esteems  itself  more  excellent  than  any  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  Messiah.  And  the  greater  number  of  those  who  follow 
those  employments  which  are  despised  in  Spain  are  French- 
men, because  their  coimtry  is  poor,  and  they  have  become 
very  numerous  in  Spain  for  the  sake  of  service  and  acquiring 
and  heaping  up  property,  which  they  are  able  to  do  in  a  short 
time."  The  Ambassador  then  says  that  very  many  Spaniards 
desire  to  acquire  dignities,  and  that  these  are  not  granted  to 
persons  in  trade,  though  they  may  obtain  them  for  their  heirs. 
And  dignity  or  greatness  consists  in  a  cross  embroidered  on 
the  breast,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  of 
ancient  Christianity,  and  can  count  seven  ancestors  who  have 
always  professed  Christianity,  without  suspicion  of  Judaism 
or  of  anything  other  than  the  faith  of  the  Messiah.  After 
establishing  that,  he  may  receive  the  order  to  wear  a  cross. 
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and  then  he  gives  money  to  the  people  of  the  Council,  and  to 
the  friars,  who  also  give  their  license.  The  Ambassador  then 
gives  a  short  accoimt  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  beginning 
with  Philip  el  Hermoso  of  Flanders :  he  speaks  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's  expedition  to  Algiers,  and  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Por- 
tugal's disaster  at  Alcazar  Kebir  in  Marocco,  where  very  few 
of  his  army  escaped.  The  Ambassador  says,  "  The  number 
of  the  Christians,  according  to  what  is  known  amongst  us, 
was  eighty  thousand ;  and  the  Christians  say  that  Don  Se- 
bastian's army  was  eighteen  thousand;  that  there  were 
twelve  thousand  Portuguese  and  three  thousand  English; 
they  brought  succour  on  account  of  the  peace  and  treaty  of 
friendship  which  existed  between  them ;  and  there  were  three 
thousand  Spaniards  whom  Philip  II.  lent  to  the  son  of  his 
sister ;  and  the  truth  as  to  the  number  is  that  which  is  estab- 
lished amongst  the  Muslims." 

[A  detailed  account  of  this  battle,  1578,  was  lately  published 
in  Portugal,  and  a  French  translation  appeared  in  the  Biblio- 
th^que  Universelle  Suisse,  tom.  17,  Geneva,  1863,  which  men- 
tions an  Italian  and  a  German  regiment,  but  no  English.] 

The  Ambassador  says  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  discover  them  all,  on  account  of 
their  being  confounded  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  having  forgotten  EI  Islam.  He  also  says  that,  "On 
account  of  the  advice  which  the  Minister  (the  Duke  of  Lerma) 
gave  to  the  King  to  expel  those  who  were  expelled,  who  were 
Christians  and  had  entered  the  Christian  faith  in  such  num- 
bers, the  Spaniards  accuse  him  (the  Duke  of  Lerma)  of 
Judaism,  because  his  coimsel  was  not  in  accordance  with  their 
religion  in  the  matter  of  expelling  this  multitude  after  they 
were  reckoned  as  Christians. 

[Whether  this  opinion  mentioned  by  the  Ambassador  were 
general  or  not  in  his  time,  it  is  certain  that  all  those  who 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  expulsion  quoted  from  the  Jewish  wars 
as  freely  as  did  the  Puritans,  and  in  that  sense  the  charge  of 
Judaism  might  be  sustained  against  the  Duke  of  Lerma  and 
Fray  Bleda.] 

The  Ambassador  continues :  "  As  some  of  the  Christians 
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are  accused  of  Judaism  there  is  a  tribunal  in  Madrid  called 
the  Council  of  the  Inquisition :"  he  then  describes  it,  6Uid 
says  that  whilst  he  was  at  Madrid  the  Inquisition  seized  one 
of  the  favourites  and  ministers  of  the  King  and  put  him  in 
prison  at  Toledo,  and  cmother  man  also  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  King's  rents,  and  the  King  could  do  nothing 
for  them. 

The  Ambassador  gives  a  long  account  of  the  insurrection  of 
Portugal  and  struggle  against  Spain  in  Philip  the  Fourth's 
reign,  and  of  the  troubles  caused  by  Don  John  of  Austria  and 
Don  Fernando  Valenzuda,  the  "  Duende,*'  or  Ghost  of  the 
Palace,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He 
describes  the  old  Moorish  Castle  of  Consuegra,  which  was 
then  used  as  a  state  prison :  [this  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  last  place  held  by  the  French  in  the 
war  of  Independence.] 

The  Ambassador  then  returns  to  the  subject  of  his  embassy, 
and  says  that  the  Sultan's  letter  was  given  to  an  Aleppo 
Christian  to  translate.  And  when  it  was  translated,  and  the 
King  read  what  it  contained,  and  the  request  of  the  Sultan 
for  five  thousand  volumes  and  five  himdred  captives,  the  royal 
consent  became  difficult  and  the  King  did  not  know  how  to 
meet  this  request,  and  he  understood  that  this  was  the  firm 
intention  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  he  could  not  hesitate  in  the 
matter.  So  the  King  held  a  consultation  with  his  councillors, 
and  they  were  of  opinion  to  listen  favourably  to  the  request 
of  the  Muley  and  Imam ;  and  they  debated  about  it  several 
days,  and  said  that  the  Muslim  books  had  been  burned  in  a 
town  in  Spain,  and  that  as  the  Sultan  had  in  his  letter  left 
the  option  in  case  of  the  books  not  existing  or  being  damaged 
of  giving  up  a  full  thousand  of  the  Muslim  captives, 
they  wished  to  omit  a  part  of  the  thousand.  And  they  did 
not  find  it  possible  to  do  this,  and  they  could  only  end  the 
business  by  conceding  it ;  and  when  the  Sultan  on  his  side 
accepted  this,  they  set  to  work  to  seek  for  and  collect  the 
captives,  during  which  time  the  King  was  very  friendly  to 
the  Ambassador. 

The  Ambassador  saw  all  the  great  houses  at  Madrid  and 
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the  King's  palaces  and  gardens :  he  describes  skating  on  the 
water  in  the  Betiro,  and  says  this  art  was  introduced  by  the 
Flemings.  He  says  that  mares  in  foal  were  brought  to 
see  the  horse  of  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  lY.  in 
the  Retiro,  and  that  a  sound  was  made  to  come  from  the 
statue  like  neighing ;  and  the  breed  of  the  foal  was  supposed 
to  be  improved  thereby^  and  that  it  was  likely  to  become  like 
the  horse  of  that  statue.  He  was  invited  to  shoot  in  the  Pardo, 
a  permission  which  excited  great  surprise,  since  it  had  been 
asked  for  by  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  Germany  and 
had  been  refused  to  them.  He  then  describes  a  great  cere- 
mony in  the  Plaza  Mayor ;  this  was  for  the  canonisation  of 
San  Juan  de  Dies :  here  the  Ambassador  was  placed  in  a  seat 
in  a  gallery  opposite  to  the  King's  gallery,  and  treated  with 
great  kindness  and  consideration  by  the  King.  San  Juan  de 
Bios  was  the  founder  of  many  hospitals  in  Spain ;  and  the 
Ambassador  gives  the  following  description  of  many  of 
fourteen  hospitals  of  Madrid  which  he  visited :  *^  In  each  of 
these  hospitals  there  are  magazines  full  each  one  of  what 
belongs  to  it,  oil,  vinegar,  remedies  and  potions,  etc.,  and  a 
kitchen ;  and  I  have  found  in  these  flesh  of  sheep,  of  chickens, 
of  rabbits,  partridges,  and  of  swine,  and  the  rest  of  what  is 
wanted  for  the  sick.  And  when  the  doctor  enters  to  visit 
the  sick  he  feels  his  hand  and  informs  himself  of  his  state, 
and  writes  upon  a  tablet,  and  gives  this  tablet  to  the  person 
charged  with  the  sick,  and  he  gives  it  to  the  official  of  the 
kitchen,  and  they  prepare  for  the  sick  man  what  the  doctor 
has  ordered.  And  I  have  seen  in  the  hospital  another  build- 
ing, in  which  were  the  clothes  of  the  sick.  This  is  when  the 
sick  man  enters  the  hospital,  they  take  away  all  the  clothes 
he  wears  and  deposit  them  in  the  building  disposed  for  this 
purpose,  and  they  write  on  them  upon  a  tablet,  to  recog- 
nise the  clothes  and  their  owner ;  and  clothe  him  with  other 
garments  prepared  for  the  sick,  and  the  property  of  the 
hospital  endowment.  They  give  him  a  bed,  with  a  mattrass, 
pillow,  and  sheet,  and  every  week  they  wash  the  clothes  he 
wears  and  give  him  others.  And  if  he  rises  up  from  his 
sickness  they  dress  him  in  the  clothes  he  brought  with  him, 
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and  he  goes  his  way ;  and  if  he  dies  they  shroud  him  at  the 
expense  of  the  hospital,  and  take  information  of  his  family, 
and  return  to  them  the  clothes  which  he  lefb.  And  for  each 
of  these  hospitals  there  is  a  doctor,  who  has  a  house  appointed 
for  him  close  to  the  hospital,  and  its  rent  is  paid  from  the 
hospital  endowment,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  doctor 
and  of  his  assistants  and  their  necessaries  proceed  from  the 
endowment,  so  that  they  may  be  always  present  and  not 
absent,  and  not  occupied  with  the  cares  of  their  maintenance. 
And  this  order  of  monks  dedicated  to  San  Juan  serve  the  sick 
more  than  any  other  men  do,  and  they  do  so  with  faith  and 
belief.  In  truth,  one  of  our  friends  fell  sick  when  we  were 
staying  in  the  city  of  San  Lucar,  and  this  religious  order  used 
to  visit  us  every  day,  and  when  they  saw  the  sick  man  they 
begged  our  leave  to  carry  him  to  their  place  to  cure  him  and 
occupy  themselves  with  his  afiair.  And  we  did  not  permit 
it ;  and  they  came  again,  and  said,  we  love  to  do  good,  and 
do  not  believe  you  will  prevent  us  from  doing  it ;  and  they 
made  great  entreaty,  but  it  was  not  granted  to  them  in  this 
case.  And  they  did  not  cease  to  visit  him  until  he  was  con- 
valescent. And  men  love  them  for  their  good  faith,  and  for 
the  goodness  of  their  disposition,  and  their  poverty  and  hu- 
mility  :  indeed,  if  they  were  in  the  straight  path,  they  would 
be  the  best  of  the  race  by  their  disposition ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  poor.  And  God  directs  whom  he  pleases 
into  the  true  path.'' 

The  Ambassador  then  describes  the  Post-office  and  the  lists 
for  letters  poste  restante,  and  says  the  payment  for  letters  was 
their  own  weight  in  silver  from  beyond  Spain ;  and  that  a 
courrier  came  from  Borne  in  February  with  a  weight  of  53 
arrobas  of  letters,  upon  which  13  cwt.  and  a  quarter  of  silver 
was  levied.  The  Ambassador  then  speaks  of  another  inven- 
tion better  than  the  Post-office  for  spreading  news.  "  There 
is  a  building  containing  moulds  of  letters  under  one  man  who 
for  this  gives  a  sum  of  money  to  the  King,  which  is  fixed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year ;  and  aU  the  news  that  can  be 
collected  is  put  into  the  mould,  and  with  that  they  print  a 
thousand  of  papers  and  sell  them  at  a  very  low  price.    And 
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a  man  carries  a  great  number  of  these  papers,  and  cries  them, 
and  says.  Who  buys  the  news  of  such  a  country,  and  the  news 
of  such  a  country  ?  Then  whoever  wishes  to  inform  himself 
about  this  buys  one  of  these  papers,  and  they  call  it  Qtizeta ; 
and  by  means  of  them  a  man  acquires  much  news.  Never- 
theless  there  is  in  them  much  exaggeration  and  falsehood, 
which  is  introduced  by  evil  passions/'  [Kegularly  published 
newspapers  began  in  England  in  1695 ;  Macaulay,yol.  iv.  602.] 
The  Ambassador  then  mentions  the  death  of  the  late  Pope, 
and  the  long  time  that  elapsed  before  a  new  one  was  named, 
and  says  a  courier  arrived  from  Rome  with  news  of  the 
election  of  the  new  one  when  he  was  at  San  Lucar  on  his 
return  from  Madrid,  which  fixes  that  date  at  the  end  of 
July,  1691,  as  this  Pope  (Innocent  XII.)  was  elected  July 
12, 1691 :  he  then  describes  minutely  the  mode  of  election. 
Speaking  of  the  rights  of  the  Dukes  of  Medina  Celi 
[several  of  which  still  exist],  he  says  these  Dukes  in 
saluting  the  King  always  said,  "  We  after  your  Majesty," 
meaning  that  they  held  the  succession  after  the  King  if 
he  left  no  posterity ;  and  that  nine  years  before,  when  he 
was  minister,  Charles  II.  having  no  children,  this  form  of 
greeting  vexed  the  King's  heart,  and  he  begged  of  him  to 
abandon  and  give  it  up,  and  not  express  the  hope,  "  You,  and 
there  is  no  posterity  after  you,"  upon  which  the  Duke  left 
it  off*.  The  Ambassador  mentions  as  present  at  Madrid  the 
Nuncio,  and  Ambassadors  from  Germany  and  England,  also 
from  I^ortugal  and  Valencia :  ho  speaks  of  the  two  latter  as 
established  and  domiciled  with  their  children  and  business. 
[The  agents  or  deputies  from  Catalonia  were  till  a  late  time 
called  ambassadors.]  The  French  Ambassador  had  gone  away 
on  account  of  the  general  war.  Here  he  states  that  some 
time  before  "  there  was  an  English  Ambassador  who  fell  in 
love  with  a  lady,  and  what  he  felt  for  her  increased  so  much 
that  he  became  a  Christian  and  followed  the  religion  of  the 
people  of  the  Cross,  for  the  English  nation  do  not  adore  the 
Cross ;  and  when  the  English  had  news  of  his  having  become 
a  Christian,  they  changed  him,  and  sent  another  in  his  stead ; 
and  he  remained  in  Madrid,  married.     And  the  King  gave 
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him  an  office  with  which  he  might  live^  and  which  might 
amount  to  twelve  thousand  reals  each  year ;  but  he  lost  all 
that  he  possessed  in  his  own  coimtry,  so  that  there  was  no 
covetousness  in  him  in  this  business.''  [This  ambassador 
was  Sir  Wm.  Godolphin ;  see  Lord  Mahon's  Court  of  Charles 
IL,  pp.  90,  96.] 

The  Ambassador  then  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the 
causes  of  the  war  in  Europe,  of  the  French  differences  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  Pope  [Innocent  XI.  with  respect 
to  the  Ambassadorial  Asylums  in  Home  for  thieves  and 
assassins],  of  the  demands  of  the  German  Emperor  to 
France  to  break  the  truce  with  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
Augsburg  League.  This  is  how  he  describes  the  situation 
of  England :  "  When  the  King  of  the  English  died  dur- 
ing the  period  of  enmity  between  the  Christians,  he  left  no 
son  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  and  a  brother  of  his  suc- 
ceeded him  named  James.  This  James  and  his  wife  believed 
secretly  in  the  Christian  religion  without  anyone  of  their 
nation  knowing  it ;  and  when  his  brother  died,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  government  belonged  to  him,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  succession,  and  of  entering  upon  the  dignity 
of  his  brother,  and  they  asked  him  to  reign  over  them,  he 
refused,  and  declined  feignedly  and  with  cimning  ;  and  whilst 
they  were  discussing  it,  he  said,  I  do  not  consent  to  what  yotl 
ask  of  me  unless  you  do  according  to  my  desire,  which  is  not 
to  your  injury,  and  that  is,  that  each  one  who  loves  his  reli- 
gion may  be  able  to  follow  it  ;^  and  they  agreed  to  this,  and 
consented,  and  set  on  him  the  crown  and  made  him  king. 
And  he  did  not  alarm  them  until  he  and  his  wife  arose  one 
morning  with  crosses  hung  round  their  necks,  and  they 
allowed  the  friars  to  be  seen  publicly  who  were  with  them, 
and  they  entered  the  churches  and  performed  the  prayers  of 
the  Christians.  All  those  who  were  in  the  secret  followed  them, 
and  those  also  who  desired  to  conduct  the  people  of  their 
nation  to  follow  their  religion  which  the  King  had  suddenly 
manifested.  And  when  the  English  nation  saw  what  had 
happened  to  them  of  the  difference  of  the  King's  religion  and 

^  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  April  4,  1687. 
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theirs,  and  because  he  followed  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
the  Cross,  they  feared  that  this  would  be  an  injury  to  their 
Gommunity,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  find  a  remedy 
for  this  business :  and  they  protested  against  the  King  and 
his  acts  respecting  religion  ;  and  they  assembled  their  council 
and  made  haste  to  kill  him.  When  the  King  knew  their 
intentions,  he  fled  to  the  French  King,  he  and  his  wife,  and 
took  refuge  with  him.  And  the  French  made  haste  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  him,  from  their  enmity  to  the  English,  and 
to  spite  them.^  And  they  disputed  about  it,  and  there  were 
words  between  them,  and  the  rupture  between  them  happened 
when  the  French  King  said.  You  are  all  as  much  my  enemies 
as  the  other  Christians,  and  expect  war  from  me  until  I  shall 
have  restored  the  fugitive  to  his  house  and  kingdom  in  spite 
of  you.  And  when  there  happened  to  the  English,  what 
happened  in  the  matter  of  the  departure  of  their  king,  and  of 
the  war  which  was  lighted  up  between  them  and  the  French, 
they  took  for  their  king  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Flemish  nation,  for  these  two  were  following 
the  same  religion  in  the  difference  which  exists  between  them 
and  the  people  of  the  Cross,**  etc.  etc. 

The  Ambassador  speaks  of  the  taking  of  Mons  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  says  there  were  twelve  thousand  Spanish  troops 
there.  [Henry  Martin  says,  "  The  Governor  of  Mons  gave 
up  the  place  on  the  8th  April,  and  came  out  of  it  on  the  10th 
with  four  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  There  ought  to 
have  been  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  Governor  had  assured 
William  III.  that  he  had  that  number.  King  William  was 
irritated  when  he  knew  he  had  been  deceived,  and  wrote  to 
complain  of  it  to  Charles  II."  From  the  Marocco  Ambassador's 
statement  it  would  appear  that  the  Court  of  Madrid  in  general 
had  been  equally  misled  by  the  Governor  of  Mons.]  The 
Ambassador  goes  on  to  relate  the  state  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  mentions  two  occurrences  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  mentioned  elsewhere.     He  says 

^  The  Parisians  could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  was  passing  in  London.  Na- 
tional and  religious  feeling  impelled  them  to  take  the  part  of  James/'  etc.  etc. 
Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  p.  594. 
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that  when  the  French  bombarded  Barcelona,  the  people  of 
Barcelona  rose  np  against  all  the  Frenchmen  living  in  their 
country,  and  expelled  all  the  single  men,  and  allowed  to 
remain  only  those  who  were  married :  and  "  when  the  French 
ships  left  Barcelona,  they  came  before  Alicante  and  levelled 
with  bombs  more  than  six  hundred  houses ;  and  the  people  of 
Alicante  also  laid  hold  of  the  Frenchmen  who  were  amongst 
them,  and  killed  them,  for  not  one  escaped.  And  they  say 
that  the  number  of  those  who  were  kiUed  in  Alicante  was 
three  thousand  souls."  [Henry  Martin  says,  "The  French 
threw  eight  hundred  shells  into  Barcelona  and  two  thousand 
into  Alicante  (in  July,  1691),  these  cities  having  refused  to 
pay  ransom :  they  thought  to  miike  Barcelona  rise  by  bom- 
barding it ;  they  only  succeeded  in  blotting  out  what  might 
exist  of  the  ancient  sympathy  of  Barcelona  for  France."  tom 
xiv.  p.  147.] 

The  Ambassador  then  relates  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy, 
and  the  movements  of  the  Turkish  and  Tatar  armies,  and  the 
conduct  of  Tekely  in  Hungary ;  he  describes  the  alliance  of 
Louis  XIY.  with  the  Turk,  but  attributes  it  solely  to  the 
interests  of  French  commerce  in  the  Levant;  and  he  says 
[referring  to  the  policy  of  Colbert],  that  in  this  reign  men  of 
commerce  were  for  the  first  time  taken  into  the  councils  of 
the  French  monarchy.  When  speaking  of  the  probability  of 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  going  to  the  French  royal 
family  by  inheritance  through  a  female,  he  says  that  on 
account  of  that  expectation  the  Spaniards  were  learning 
French  and  teaching  it  to  their  sons.  He  then  again  alludes 
to  the  slaughter  of  Frenchmen  this  year  as  likely  to  increase 
the  enmity  between  the  two  nations. 

From  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  disputes  with  the  Pope  the 
Ambassador  goes  back  to  explain  the  origin  of  Protestantism, 
and  describes  the  fasts  and  Easter  ceremonies :  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor 
people  by  the  King  and  by  the  Queen  and  Queen-Mother, 
and  of  the  dinner  served  to  them  before  that  by  the  King  in 
the  presence  of  the  Nuncio  and  Archbishop :  he  presented  to 
each  poor  man  thirty  dishes.    The  Ambassador  says  the  poor 

TOXn  m. — [hSW  8B&IB8.]  2& 
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men  cany  away  all  the  dinner  in  their  vessels,  and  sell  it  in 
the  streets  to  crowds  of  people,  as  they  believe  there  is  a  bless- 
ing on  this  food.^  He  then  quotes  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 
explanation  of  this  ceremony.  In  describing  the  processions 
he  says,  ''  There  are  Christians  who  represent  the  crucified 
personally,  and  veil  their  face  not  to  be  recognised,  but  a 
servant  of  his  or  a  friend  follows  him  to  take  care  that  he 
does  not  faint  by  the  way  from  the  number  of  stripes  he 
receives  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  blood  runs  down  his  legs.'' 
He  says  that  on  Easter  day  a  number  of  pieces  of  paper  are 
scattered  in  the  air,  on  which  are  printed  pictures  of  Saints 
and  the  word  Hallelujah  in  Hebrew  letters :  [this  is  the  origin 
of  the  name  Haleluia  given  in  Spanish  to  a  sort  of  doll  on  a 
stick,  and  to  pictures  with  verses  and  mottoes.] 

After  the  description  of  the  Easter  ceremonies  he  gives  an 
accoimt  of  Eome,  of  his  discussions  with  friars,  and  then  an 
invective  against  some  of  their  abuses.  Apropos  of  these,  he 
relates  that  *^  a  handsome  woman  at  Seville  came  to  see  him 
with  her  mother  and  two  sisters,  and  many  Christians  were 
present,  and  they  began  to  talk  of  the  friars  and  clergy.  And 
the  young  woman  said,  He  who  trusts  to  the  friars  is  accursed. 
And  he  asked  her  why  she  said  this,  and  she  answered,  I 
know  them  all,  and  have  no  need  to  give  more  explanations. 
The  Ambassador  was  much  surprised  at  her  speaking  in 
that  way  whilst  some  of  the  clergy  were  present,  and  con- 
sidering the  great  rank  they  hold  amongst  the  Christians." 
However  the  Ambassador  says,  notwithstanding  this,  he  had 
seen  a  great  number  of  very  good  monks,  especially  an  old 
man,  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  Escurial.  [From  the 
register  of  the  Escurial  this  man  would  be  Fray  Pedro  Reynoso, 
a  CatedraticOy  or  Professor,  who  succeeded  Fray  Luis  de 
San  Pablo  on  the  5th  December,  1690.]  This  leads  to  a 
description  of  the  Escurial :  speaking  of  the  college  there, 
and  of  the  study  of  Latin,  he  says  Latin  is  equivalent  to  the 
study  of  syntax  amongst  the  Arabs.  When  the  Ambassador 
was  at  the  Escurial  the  damage  done  by  the  fire  in  1671  had 
not  yet  been  entirely  repaired. 

1  This  is  still  the  practice  at  the  present  day. 
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After  this  the  Ambassador  went  to  Aranjuez,  where  he  took 
leave  of  the  King,  and  was  received  by  him  and  the  Queen 
and  a  great  number  of  ladies.  The  King  gave  him  a  letter 
for  the  Sultan^  and  charged  him  with  presenting  his  saluta- 
tions to  the  Sultan,  and  with  requesting  from  him  his  favour 
for  the  captives  in  Marocco,  and  expressed  his  readiness  and 
desire  to  comply  with  any  representations  which  the  Sultan 
might  make.  The  Ambassador,  though  in  a  hurry  to  return 
to  his  country,  was  persuaded  to  remain  a  day  at  Aranjuez, 
to  go  out  shooting  with  one  of  the  King's  confidants :  he  then 
returned  to  Madrid,  and  left  it  for  Marocco  on  the  1st  of 
Bamazan  (or  the  29th  of  May,  1691),  and  journeyed  to 
Toledo ;  of  this  he  gives  a  long  description,  and  follows  it 
with  several  passages  from  the  history  of  the  Arab  conquest. 
[Some  of  these  are  taken  from  Ibn  Adhary,  others  are  con- 
tained in  Al  Makkari,  and  some  seem  to  come  from  works 
which  are  not  at  present  known.  The  Ambassador's  narra- 
tive breaks  off  abruptly,  after  concluding  with  a  defence  of 
the  character  of  Musa  bin  Nosajrr.  Some  of  these  extracts  of 
Arab  history  have  been  published  in  M.  Dozy's  Recherches, 
and  others  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Gayangos  on  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Moor  Basis.]  [The  following  passage  is  not,  I  think, 
so  well  known.] 

*'  Abdul  MaHk  Ibn  Habib  said,  and  he  attributes  it  to  some 
of  the  Tabis  who  entered  Spain,  the  Khalifs  of  Beny  XJmeyah 
had  disposed  that  when  the  produce  of  the  taxes  arrived,  there 
should  present  themselves  with  it  ten  of  the  principal  and 
best  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  place ;  and  neither  dinar  nor 
dirhem  entered  into  the  treasury  of  these  taxes  until  the  de- 
putation had  sworn  by  Ood,  there  is  no  other  deity  but  He, 
that  there  was  not  amongst  that  money  any  dinar  or  any 
dirhem  which  had  been  taken  otherwise  than  lawfully,  and 
that  this  money  was  only  the  produce  of  what  had  been  given 
by  the  people  of  the  country  for  their  families  and  children. 
There  arrived  a  deputation  from  Afrikiyah  with  its  taxes  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Khalif  Suleyman ;  and  when  they  were 
ordered  to  take  the  oath,  eight  of  them  swore,  and  two  men 
abstainedi  these  were  Ismail  bin  Abid  Allah,  a  client  of  the 
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Beny  Mahzam,  and  As-Samh  bin  Malik  Ehanlany.  And 
Omer  bin  Abdul  Aziz  was  surprised  at  wbat  they  had  done, 
and  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Califate,  he  drew  them  near  to 
him,  and  experienced  in  them  good  faith  and  good  conduct. 
And  he  set  Ismail  bin  Abid  AUah  as  govemor  over  Afiikiyah, 
and  Afl-Samh  bin  Malik  as  governor  over  Spain." 

Two  Turkish  words,  hoghaz,  straits,  and  aaiyak,  a  flag,  are 
nsed  in  this  MS.,  a\sojy*>^,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary,  and  is  Maghriby  for  hillal,  the  crescent,  or  pinnacle 
of  a  mosque.  There  is  also  the  word  <LjlL«  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  the  origin  of,  it  must  mean  a  sun-dial  or  clock. 
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Art.  XI. — Th^  Poetry  ofMohamed  Babadan,  of  Arragon. 
By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley. 

The  history  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  canto  of 
the  death  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  by  Rabadan,  were 
published  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.  These  two  poems  were  received  with  much 
enthusiasm  at  Barcelona.  With  the  exception  of  the  history 
of  Hexim  and  Abdulmutalib,  none  of  Babadan's  poetry  has 
been  before  published.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  Eabadan  wrote  in  1603.  The  following  notes 
are  given  here,  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  give 
them  as  foot  notes. 

Come  quieres  encerranne 

En  este  vaso  asqaeroso  ? 

Compare  with  this  expostulation  of  the  soul  of  Adam  the 
following  passage  from  the  Zohar : — 

''  At  the  time  when  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  willed  to  create 
the  universe,  the  universe  was  already  present  in  His  thoughts; 
then  He  formed  also  the  souls  which  later  were  to  belong  to  men, 
they  were  all  before  Him,  exactly  in  the  form  which  they  were  to 
have  later  in  the  human  body.  The  Eternal  looked  at  them  one 
after  the  other,  and  saw  several  which  would  corrupt  their  ways  in 
the  world.  When  its  time  is  come,  each  of  these  souls  is  summoned 
before  the  Eternal,  who  says  to  it :  Go  to  such  a  part  of  the  earth 
and  animate  such  a  body.  The  soul  replies :  0  Lord  of  the  universe 
I  am  happy  in  the  world  in  which  I  am,  and  do  not  desire  to  leave 
it  for  another  where  I  shall  be  subjected  and  exposed  to  all  pollu- 
tions. Then  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  answers :  From  the  day 
on  which  thou  wast  created  thou  hadst  no  other  destination  than  to 
go  into  the  world  whither  I  am  sending  thee.  Seeing  that  it  must 
obey,  the  soul  with  grief  takes  the  road  to  earth  and  comes  down 
amidst  us." — ^La  Kabbale,  p.  241,  by  Ad.  Franck.  Paris,  Hachette, 
1843,  Hue  Pierre  Sarrasin,  17.    B.M.  1363,  d. 

Quen  amor  vienen  i  ser 
Una  came  y  una  sangre. 

"  Our  Prophet  has  declared  to  us  the  reason  why  the  first  man 
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was  composed  of  so  many  kinds  of  earth  from  sacli  distant  spots, 
since  on  this  account  knowledge  of  mankind  is  communicated  to 
men,  and  by  it  men  of  all  parts  know  one  another, — those  of  the 
West  recognise  those  of  the  East,  and  on  only  seeing  one  another 
they  contract  Mendships,  and  through  love  are  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood." 

This  refers  to  the  law  laid  down  by  Muhammad  that  all 
men  are  equal,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
white  and  black  or  the  red  and  yellow  among  the  children 
of  Adam.  This  declaration  was  proclaimed  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  second  to  none  in  pride  of  birth  and  pride  of  race ; 
and  this  doctrine  is  that  of  interdependence,  which  modem 
philosophers  are  attempting  to  establish.  Mr.  Oongreve 
writes : — 

''Under  whatever  divisions  man  exists, — ^races,  national  aggregates, 
tribes,  empires,  states,  families,  all  are  but  integral  parts,  prac- 
tically, of  one  whole ;  branches  of  one  great  family,  each  with  its 
proper  functions;  each  able  to  minister  to  the  welfare  of  the 
others  and  of  the  whole"  (International  Policy,  p.  5). 

M.  Kenan  also,  whilst  discrediting  the  Mosaic  Revelation, 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  clinging  to  the  belief  in  one  first 
man  and  a  common  origin  of  mankind,  as  necess£ury  to  all 
civilization  and  progress. 

Mr.  Deutsch  has  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Talmud  with  respect  to  the  unity  of  the 
human  race : — 

^^  Man  was  created  alone^  to  show  you  that  he  who  destroys  one 
human  life  destroys  as  it  were  the  whole  world  .  .  .  and  further, 
that  one  man  might  not  say  to  another:  my  father  was  greater 
than  yours  .  .  .  and  further,  that  every  single  human  being  might 
be  equally  entitled  to  say,  the  world  has  been  created  for  my  sake 
.  .  .  and  in  order  to  destroy  family  pride.  See  now,  since  there  is 
only  one  progenitor  of  our  race,  how  they  squabble  about  their 
lineage,  what  would  they  do  if  there  were  two  ?  Let  them  also 
remember  that  man  was  created  last,  that  even  the  gnat  may  boast 
of  a  more  ancient  lineage.  .  .  .  [Adam  was  created  from  the  dust 
gathered  together  from  the  whole  earth."] — (Talmud,  Sanhedrin, 
57.a;  38.a.) 

It  is,  perhaps,  jfrom  this  Eabbinical  lesson  that  a  Spanish 
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story  is  derived  of  a  black  Marqnis  who  was  derisively  asked 
about  his  genealogy^  and  who  replied  that  he  descended  from 
the  second  Adam:  on  being  reproached  with  his  supposed 
ignorance,  as  there  was  no  such  person,  he  answered :  then 
why  inquire  into  my  genealogy  since  we  are  both  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor. 

Era  el  pavo,  y  esto  viendo. 

''The  Porter  of  Paradise  excused  himself,  who,  as  the 
XJlema  say,  was  the  peacock.''  See  D'Herbelot — art.  Adam,  and 
Note  at  p.  175  of  the  Coasts  of  East  Africa  and  Malabar, 
Hakluyt  Society,  respecting  the  association  of  the  peacock 
with  Satan.  This  tradition  is  still  current  in  Spain.  Pavo 
is  from  the  Paris  MS.,  the  London  MS.  has  page,  an  error, 
which  Mr.  Morgan  has  not  attempted  to  translate. 

Debaxo  sus  paladares. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  frequent  coincidences  in 
sense  and  expression  between  Milton  and  Eabadan,  is  where 
they  both  represent  Satan  as  entering  the  mouth  of  the 

serpent : — 

''  in  at  his  mouth 
The  Devil  enter'd,  and  his  brute  sense, 
In  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired 
With  act  intelligential ; " 

This  coincidence  is  probably  owing  to  a  tradition  followed  by 
both  poets,  since  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  represent 
Satan  as  taking  the  form  of  the  serpent,  and  Milton  twice 
refers  to  the  transformation  of  Satan  and  his  angels. — ^Y.  Book 
i.,  423,  and  iii.,  634. 

No  relombrante  como  antes. 

According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Adam's  stature  was 
diminished  after  his  fall. 

Con  una  vedriera  clara. 

Mr.  Morgan  translates  this  line  thus :  "  This  was  covered 
with  most  clear  and  transparent  glass,''  and  he  puts  a  sarcastic 
note  as  to  their  having  glass  in  those  ages ;  but  the  fact  is 
vidriera  is  a  very  good  equivalent  for  the  word  used  in  Genesis 
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vi.  16,  which  we  translate  window :  ^*llt  taohar  signifies  clear 
and  bright,  Symmachus  translates  it  hta^ves:,  a  transparency, 
and  a  Eabbinical  commentary  says  it  was  made  from  a  trans- 
parent stone  brought  by  Noah  from  the  river  Pison.  This 
tradition  also  is  still  current  in  Spain. 

Ya  no  habia  mencion  dellas. 

Here  and  elsewhere  Rabadan  uses  the  same  words  as  in  his 
description  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  before  the  Judg- 
ment, and  it  is  clear  that  he  is  drawing  a  parallel  between 
the  universal  deluge  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

Este  {Tar eh)  fae  padre  de  Ezar. 

With  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Morgan  gives  the  following  note : 
''  It  is  generally  concluded  that  Moses'  Tareh  was  the  Azar 
of  the  Arabs,  because,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Genesis,  that  Patriarch  was  the  son  of  Tareh;  for  in  all 
Mahometan  histories,  Abraham  is  called  the  son  of  Azar : 
yet  it  appears  that  the  Arabs  do  not  mean  the  same  person 
by  those  two  names,  since  Tareh  is  by  them  made  Abra- 
ham's grandfather.  Had  our  chronologists,  who  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  reconcile  the  epochs  of  Abraham's  trans- 
migration, with  the  years  of  his  age  and  the  death  of  Tareh, 
been  acquainted  with  this  genealogy  of  the  Arabians,  perhaps 
they  would  not  have  needed  to  fly  to  a  second  transmigra- 
tion of  the  Patriarch,  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  and  they 
might  easily  solve  all  their  difficulties  by  admitting  of  two 
Tarehs,  one  of  whom,  called  also  Azar,  was  father,  and  the 
other  grandfather,  to  Abraham ;  which  is  not  repugnant  to 
Scripture." 

The  next  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain  the  history  of 
Abraham,  and  of  the  prophets  in  the  line  of  Isaac. 


THE  POSTBT  OF  HOHAUED  BABACAfl-. 


BIZhC  TLL1h{  ASBAHXBSf  TBKAHIK.' 

CAITTO  PRIMEBO  EN  QUE  BE  DEDICA  E8TE  LIBEO  A 
SOLO  ALLAH  CIOADOR  DE  TODA  COSA. 


A  ti,  monarca  divino. 
Bey  de  los  ymplrios  Cieloe, 
Senor  de  laa  pot«stadeB, 
Oobemador  sempiterno ; 
Tu  que  los  flacos  Kntidos 
Eo  este  saelo  terreno 
Admitea,  7  por  lo  poco 
Das  camplido  y  largo  premio ; 
Tu  que  solo  te  contenlas 
Con  B0I06  baenoa  deaeoa, 
T  aquellos  premias  y  goardaa, 
8i  Bon  limpioB  y  peifetos, 
Pues  nunoa  nieguee  la  oreja 
A  los  que  con  limpio  pecho 
Fiden  tu  ilrvao  auxilio 
£a  sua  apretados  hechoe, 
Socorro,  Bey  ptadoao, 
Eate  migerable  siervo 
Que  ommado  i  tu  bondad 
Se  engolfa  en  un  mar  inquieto, 
Sin  remoB  y  sin  euteua, 


Bote  el  mastil  y  el  gobiemo, 
Con  Bola  la  triate  proa 
Be  BU  flaoo  enteDdimiento, 
Que  rompe  las  fleras  olaa* 
El  animo  de  bu  zelo ; 
Confiado  que  tu  graoia 
Le  di  &Torable  riento, 
Con  el  qual  bub  cartas  velas 
Arriven  &  salvo  puerto, 
Donde  su  derota  caxa* 
Tu  santo  acoateatamiento  ;* 
T  si  ta  no  le  socorres, 
Ser&  posible  que  ea  medio 
De  sn  Jornada  se  ancgue. 
Sin  vaLerle  humano  medio. 
Tu  que  la  toz  sonoroea 
Sacas  de  un  troz  de  madero, 
T  la  mudca  suave 
Deunmndoytosoo  instnunento; 
Tii  que  haoea  que  resuenen 
Laa  piedras  con  roncos  ecoa, 
H3.  de  Paris.  <  Ondu,  P. 

*  Acompsffsmisnto, 
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Y  que  retumbe  y  d6  vozes 
Un  vaso  de  cobre  y  hierro, 
Concedeme,  Key  piadoao, 
Ayuda,  favor  y  eefuerzo, 

Y  aliento  con  que  retumbe 
Mi  voz  y  baxos  acentos. 
Con  que  pueda  acoseguir 
El  fin  de  mi  sano  intento, 
Que  i.  tu  divina  bondad 
Ya  dedicado  y  sujeto. 

"  Y  tu  mensajero,  a  quien 
En  suerte  cupo  ser  lego, 
En  cuya  lengua  estampado 
Eu^  el  camino  verdadero ; 
Intercedeme  favor, 
Pues  en  loor  tuyo,  pienso 
Contar  lo  que  mi  rudeza 
Me  concede,  y  pobre  engenio, 
De  tu  linaje  escogido, 
De  aquellos  que  posieron 
Aquella  luz  relumbrante, 
Que  antes  de  fraguar  los  Cielos, 
Crio  el  Senor  poderoso 
Para  tu  propioio  herencio ; 
Dir6  do  tomo  principio, 

Y  quienes  y  quantos  fueron 
Los  varones  seiialados 

Que  esta  insignia  merecieron, 
Pasando  de  padre  en  hijo 
Desde  aquel  Padre  primero 
Sin  cortar  el  claro  hilo 
Hasta  Uegar  d  su  puesto ; 
Que  fue  su  preciosa  f rente 
Criada  para  este  efecto. 
Dir6  los  hechos  notables 
Destos  justos  mensajeros 
Que  llevaron  esta  luz ; 
Lo  que  en  su  defensa  hicieron, 

Y  la  misteriosa  gracia^ 
Que  el  Senor  hizo  por  ellos, 
Por  honrra  de  la  ventaja' 
De  su  patron  y  heredero. 

Y  a  ti  lector  muzlim 

A  cuyo  poder  mis  versos 
Llegaren,  ruego  que  supla 
Mis  faltas  y  torpes  yerros 


Tu  grande  benevolencia, 
A  cuyo  honor  los  ofrezco ; 

Y  advierte  lector  prudente. 
Que  son  16s  gustos  diversos : 
Que  de  lo  que  uno  aboirece,  )  , 
Otro  recibe  contento ;  j 
Unos  gustan  de  la  prosa 

A  otros  les  agrada  el  metrO| 
Que  ya  Dies  ansi  lo  quiso, 
Segun  las  vueltas  del  tiempo. 
Muchas  autores  ban  side 
Los  que  bablaron  y  dixeron* 
De  los  prof^ticos  triunfos, 
Historias  de  grande  ejemplo ; 
De  do  quedaron  sus  nombres 
Ilustrados  y  laurentos ; 
Asi  de  los  que  alloharon' 
Como  los  que  lo  hicieron; 
Que  si  no  las  escribieran 
Es  averiguado  y  cierto 
Que  tales  hechos  quedaron 
En  perdurable  silencio ; 
Ki  la  jente  se  exemplara' 
Con  tales  acaecimientos 
"Ni  se  les  diera  la  palma^ 
A  los  que  hicieran  los  hechos ; 

Y  ansi  por  esta  razon 

Se  debe  dar  tanto  premio 
Al  que  saca  a  luz  la  historia, 
Como  al  patron  de  ella  mesmo. 
Pero  al  que  acerto  i  estampalla 
En  termino  tan  modemo 
Que  en  musica  se  cantase 
Con  dulce  y  sabrosa  acento ; 
Este  merecio  mas  gloria 
Por  que  hizo  mas,  supuesto 
Que  dio  mas  fuerza  k  la  fama, 

Y  al  mundo  mayor  contento. 
Pues  como  sea  verdad 

Que  el  testimonio  mas  cierto, 
Que  dan  el  cuerpo  y  el  alma 
De  su  grande  ajuntamiento, 
Es  la  voz  que  entre  los  dos 
Concuerdan  y  dan  al  viento ; 

Y  ^1  que  hace  que  sonore 
La  voz  con  dulce  resueno 


1  Y  las  mercedes  y  gracias,  P.        '  Yvantalla,  P.        *  Variante  en  la  margen. 
*  Escribieron,  P.  ^  De  ^^  luh  tabla,  poner  por  escrito  en  una  tabla. 


^  £j emplane  por  tomar  ejemplo. 


'  Fama,  P. 
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Es  el  verso  que  nos  mnestra 
Lo  cumplido  de  talento ; 
For  el  qual  muchos  ban  sido 
Puestos  en  celebre  asiento, 
Como  el  hijo  de  Hamema, 
Bilel,  el  gran  pregonero 
Que  su  Yoz  le  pa86  en  trono 
De  ser  tinico  en  el  suelo ; 
Pues  los  yersos  que  cantaba 
De  Bolamente  ser  buenos/ 
Mereceran  ser  cantados 
En  aquel  descanso  etemo. 
En  verso  salio  cantando 
Omar,  aquel  gran  guerrero, 
Quando  i  publicar  su  dim' 
8ali6  con  el  mensajero. 
David  cantando  espelia 
Los  axaitanes*  perversos 
Del  cuerpo  del  Key  Saul, 
Con  su  divino  instrumento ; 

Y  todas  quantas  pigramas 
Que  bizo  en  reconocimiento 
De  sus  conocidas  culpas 
Canticos  sagrados  faeron. 
Los  tazbibes^  y  loaciones, 
Sus  altos  entonamientos, 
Todos  son  cantos  gloriosos 
Que  dan  los  cores  ang^licos. 
Es  el  verso  reclamante 
Que  aviva  el  entendimiento, 
Incita  i  que  con  mas  gusto  ^ 
La  memoria  renovemos, 

Y  es  bien  que  los  becbos  raros 
En  general  los  cantemos ; 

Por  que  siempre  su  acordanza 
Nos  exorta  con  su  exemplo ; 

Y  aunque  estos  versos  no  puedan 
Ser  del  numero  de  aqueUos 
Que  con  acendrada  pluma 

Sus  nombres  engrandecieron, 
Por  ser  mi  caudal  tan  pobre ; 
A  lo  menos,  estoy  cierto 
Que  la  materia  que  sigo 


Servidi  de  contrapeso, 
Para  que  en  mi  flaqueza 
Yenga  4  bacer  un  buen  medio. 
De  mode  que  se  concuerde 
Con  mi  voluntad  y  zelo, 
Ques  de  acertar  4  servir' 
Al^  fin  de  este  gran  misterio 
Que  ensenorea^  todo  el  mundo: 
Tanta  obligacion  tenemos, 

Y  aunque,  como  tengo  dicbo, 
Es  bien  que  nos  acordemos 
De  todos  los  annabies 

Por  el  muy  grande  provecbo. 
Que  de  sus  becbos  saquemos 
Para  gobiemo  del  cuerpo 

Y  descanso  i  nuestras  almas 
En  las  alturas  del  cielo ; 
Nada  tanto  nos  avisa 
Como  el  bonrrado  alcoram. 
Que  manda  por  su  decreto 
A  todo  buen  muzlim, 
Ensena  lo  que  en  derecbo 
De  nuestra  verdad  entienda, 
Amonestando  y  diciendo 
Con  palabra  6  alcalam, 

El  camino  y  fundamento 
De  nuestra  divina  ley 
Ques  lalizalem'  perfeto. 
Esto  nos  manda,  y  apreta. 
Que  todos  nos  esforzemos, 
Como  mejor  lo  entendamos, 
Siquiera  en  prosa  6  en  verso, 

Y  como  mas  nos  parezca 
Que  nuestro  dim  enxalzemos, 
Ensancbando  su  creencia ; 

Y  que  si  no  lo  bacemos, 
Nos  denegard  su  gracia,^^ 
Dandonos  pena  y  tormento. 

Y  por  sacudir  de  mi 
Este  debido  precepto, 

Y  no  quedar  con  conduelma 
De  lo  que  mi  entendimiento 
Con  su  flaqueza  me  incita. 


1  En  sa  olamante  pregueno,  MS.  Paris. 


Ley,  P. 


'  loUa-k^l  Shaitan  es  el  mesmo  que  Satan,  por  los  axaitanen  el  antor  entiende 
loedemonioe.  *  ^^ 


•£6criTir,P. 


alabanzas.  ^  Y  hace  que  con  mas  juicio,  P. 

7£1,P.  B  A  ensefiarlo  &. 

WArahma,P. 


•  l»lLlt\  El  Iriam. 
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Determine  de  ponerlo 
£n  materia  tan  subida, 
iDdigna  de  mis  conceptos, 
Ques  semejante  4  la  hormiga 
Con  un  terrible  camello, 
0'  como  el  flaco  gusano 
Con  un  Elefimte  grueso. 
Mas  basta  d  mi  consolar 
Yer  que  un  pecho  limpio  y  bueno 
Muchas  Tezes  acabe 
Mil  imposibles  apretos, 
Como  Noe  con  el  agua, 
Como  Brahim  con  el  fuego, 
Como  Daniel  con  las  fieras, 

Y  Judit  con  Holofemo, 
Que  solo  Bu  pura  fe 

Los  Ifbro  destos  estrechos, 

Y  los  hizo  venerados 

En  la  tierra  y  en  el  Cielo. 
Esta  misma  confianza 
Me  da  animo  y  esfuerzo, 
Que  he  de  salir  yictorioso 
Por^  el  poderio  inmenso ; 

Y  como  AlMh  dio  lugar* 
Que  los  Moros  de  este  reyno' 
Con  tantas  persecuciones 
Sean  pugnidos  y  presos, 
Las  cosas  de  nuestro  dim  * 
Han  venido  d  tanto  estrecho/ 
Que  ya  no  se  administraba 
En  publico  ni  en  secreto. 

Ya  el  azala  se  olvidaba 
Ki  se  hacid  caudal  deUo 

Y  si  se  hacia,  era  poco, 
Denunciado  y  sin  respeto ; 
El  ayuuo  interrompian* 

Mai  guardado  y  descompuesto, 

El  azaque'  sepultado, 

Las  alfitras®  y  sus  diezmos ; 

Y  el  nombramiento  de  Allah, 
Con  el  de  su  mensagero, 

Ya  casi  no  se  nombraban 


Por  BUB  nombres  los  perfectos ; 
Por  que  siendo  baptizados 
A  fuerza,  con  tantos  miedos, 
Perdiendo  los  alquitebes,* 
No  quedando  rastro  de  elloBy 
Los  alimes  acabados, 
Quales  muertos,  quales  presoBy 
La  Liquisicion  desplegada 
Con  grandes  fuerzas  y  apremioSy 
Haciendo  con  gran  rigor 
Cruezas  y  desafaeros. 
Que  casi  por  todas  partes 
Hacia  temblar  el  suelo ; 
Aqui  prenden,  y  aUi  prendea 
A  los  baptizados  nuevos. 
Cargandoles  cada  dia 
Galeras,  tormento  y  fuego 
Con  otras  adyersaciones 
Que  4  solo  AiMh  es  el  Becreto. 
Pues  entre  tantos  trabajos 
E'  intolerables  tormentos 
Que  haata  hoy  ban  caullebado, 
Setenta  y  seis  anos  ciertos, 

Y  siempre  con  mas  rigor 
Que  en  su  principio  primero/^ 
Que  luz  se  podrd  tener 

Del  adim  y  su  cimiento  ? 
Si  en  el  servicio  de  Allah 
Anda  turbio  y  perplexo,^^ 
De  cosas  tan  encubiertas 
No  es  mucho  que  esten  agenos, 
Tuviendo  tantos  contraries ; 

Y  nuestro  mayor  ad  verso," 
El  mundo  que  siempre  incita 
A  que  nos  desacordemos 

De  este  soberano  bien, 
Con  sus  deleites  y  enrredos.** 
Esto  es  lo  que  me  hd  movido 
(Este  me  dio  atrevimiento)" 
A  emprender  este  compendio** 
Con  tan  pequeHo  talento, 

Y  d  declarar  el  origen 


1  Con,  P.  2  Fue  serrido,  P.  «  Beynos,  P.  *  Adim,  P. 

•  Estremo,  P.  •  Intemimpido,  P.  ^  d^l^  limosna. 

®  Jaill  1^  fiesta  despues  del  ayuno.  »  C— >l::»^l  los  libros. 

^0  Va  su  corriente  siguiendo,  P.  "  Andan  tibios  y  perplexos,  P. 

"  Y  el  mas  enemigo  nuestro,  P.  "  Con  sus  deleytosos  ^enos,  P. 

"  Del  MS.  de  Paris.  "  Tan  gran  jomada,  P. 
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El  manantio  y  sonuelo 
Be  do  nuestro  santo  dim 
Tomo  el  principio  primero ; 
Para  que  Iob  muzHmes 
Beciban  este  contento 
De  yer  las  grandas  mercedes 
Que  el  Senor  hizo  por  eUoSy 
En  guiamos  4  una  ley, 
A  un  camino  tan  derecho 
Que  sale  del  Paraiso 


Beciban  esta  instancia^ 
Los  muzHmes  discretos, 
A  quien  remito  la  enmienda 
De  mis  faltas  y  defectos ; 
Y  su  divina  bondad 
Alumbre  mi  pensamiento 
Con  la  lumbre  de  su  gracia, 
Para  que  acierte  d  ponerlo 
En  el  punto  que  conyiene 
A  lo  que  tengo  propuesto. 


Y  yuelve  d  su  nacimiento. 

« 

Comienza  la  Historia  primera  del  discurso  de  la  Luz  de  Kuhamad 
Salam ;  trata  el  origen  de  la  luz,  la  fiindacion  del  mundo,  el  hale- 
camiento  de  Edam,  la  destronacion  de  Luzbel,  y  cayda  de  nuestros 
primeros  padres,  con  lo  que  fu^  de  su  destierro  y  prevaricanza ;  y 
pasa  la  Yaronia  de  la  luz  hasta  Koh  alehisalem.  Contiene  esta 
Historia  dos  cantos.' 


Antes  que  fuese  formado* 
Edam,  nuestro  primer  Padre, 
Antes  de  fraguar  los  Cielos, 

Y  antes  que  el  mundo  formase,^ 
Cuenta  Melique  en  su  dicho 

Y  en  su  consorcio  de  nahues^ 
Tin  case  muy  singular 

Y  un  secreto  memorable, 
Que  hizo  el  Bey  de  los  Cielos^ 
En  favor  de  los  mortales, 
Por  donde  nos  enseno 
Aquel  amor  entranable. 

Que  nuestra  halecacion^ 
Quiso  All4h  conmunicarle ; 

Y  fu^  que  mando  d  Chebril 
Que  con  su  mano  guiase 
El  alcalam  y  escriptura,^ 
Una  carta  de  homenaje. 

En  la  qual  quedo  estampada 
Su  promesa  y  delitaje. 
Que  en  este  universal  siglo 
Queria  que  se  humanase 
El  hecho  de  sus  criaturas, 
Sus  obras,  tiempos  y  edades : 
El  plazo  de  su  vivir, 


Y  el  premio  que  habia  de  darle. 
Pues  como  ya  fuese  escrita, 
Dixo  Chebnl !  "  que  te  place, 
Senor,  que  ya  tu  al-calam 

No  quiere  andar  adelante," 
Tom6  entonces  la  carta' 

Y  primero  que  doblarla, 
La  sello  con  su  Beal  juro^° 
Que  es  su  promesa  fincante ; 
Mando  d  Qiebril  que  fuese 
Con  ella  y  que  rodease 
Los  signos  altos  y  baxos, 
Al  fin  de  que  no  quedase 
Tronacion  ni  potestad 

Que  todos  no  le  azaxdasen ; 

Y  fu^  tan  llena  de  gracia 
Que  todas  las  potestades^^ 
Le  hicieron  gran  reverencia, 

Y  prestaron  homenaje. 
Dix6  Chebril !  6  Senor ! 

''  Ya  hice  lo  que  mandaste, 
Mira  que  mandas"  que  haga." 
Di^Eo  el  Senor :  ''  toma  y  parte 
Ese  cristal,  y  esa  carta 
Pon  dentro,  y  vuelve  i  cerrallci 


^  Intencion  (Paris). 

'  Canto  primero  en  el  qual  cuenta  la  criazon  y  formacion  del  mundo  hasta  la 
caida  de  nuestroe  primeros  pa^es  con  todo  lo  que  fue  de  su  prevaricanza.  MS. 
Londres.  8  Criado,  P.  *  FormaTse,  P. 

'  Nauhea,  MS.  Londres,  retor,  gram&tico,  dejS^»  *  Sefior  Piadoeo,  P. 

^  Creacion.    Que  &  nuestra  humana  nadon,  P.  *  Esoriviese,  P. 

*  Tom6  Allah  la  carto  entonces,  P.  ^  Sello,  P. 

^  Los  almalaquea.  "  Mas  quies,  P. 
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Que  este  es  homenaje  mio 
Seguro  e  incontrastable.** 
Dice  Al  Hasan  d  este  caso : 
'^  Quando  acabo  de  cerrarle, 
El  cristal  lanzo  de  si 
Una  Yoz  tan  traspasante 
Que  Chebril  quedo  atajado 
Yiendo  misterio  tan  grande ; 
Que  aunque  quisiera  decir 
De  esta  luz  alguna  parte, 
Ko  basto  su  actividad 
Para  poder  semblanzarle." 
De  aqui  puedes  colegir 
Como  nuestro  delitaje 
Excedera  en  mayor  gracia 
A  todoB.  los  almalaques, 
Por  que  esta  luz  del  cristal 
Mas  de  dos  mil  aiios  antes 
Que  el  Senor  formase  k  Edam 
Quiso  en  la  carta  estampalle : 
Donde  estuvo  detenida' 
Para  que  Edam  la  gozase 

Y  toda  su  varonia, 

Y  hasta  Uegar  a  entregalle 
En  la  frente  de  Muhamad, 
Como  se  dird  adelante. 

Pucs  quando  Allah  fue  scrv'ido' 
Que  el  primer  hombre  tomase 
El  habito  de  este  mundo 

Y  en  el  viviese  y  morase, 
Sin  tener  ningun  acuerdo 
Previno  a  sus  potcstades 
Aparejar'  un  alarx 
Entre  todos  los  alarxes ; 
Quiso  decir  un  lugar, 
Una  fabrica,  una  parte, 

Un  mundo  donde  estuyiesen 
Las  criaturas  que  criase. 
Obedeciendo  el  mandado 
Hiziendo*  los  Almalaques, 
Un  mundo  negro  y  escuro, 
Sin  luz  que  lo  aclarease : 
De  lo  qual  sc  admiran  mucho, 
Como  el  secrete  no  saben ; 

Y  vueltos  a  su  Sciior, 
Dicen  con  vozes  suaves : 

**  0'  Seuor  de  los  secretos ! 


i»» 


Que  cosa  tan  admirable 
Es  esta  ?  por  aventura 
Somos  nosotros  causantes 
De  alguna  desobidencia. 
Esta  ha  de  servir  de  caroel. 
Que  tan  obscuras  tinieblas 
No  sabemos  quien  las  cause  V 
Dixo  Allah,  ^^  no  hay  en  vosotroA 
Desobidencias  fonnales ; 
Mas  formar^  halecados 
De  especies  tan  smgolares, 
Que  hardn  ante  mi  obidencia, 
Desobidencias  muy  grandes." 
"  No  nos  hagas  comarcanos 
De  esos  siervos  desleales. 
No  nos  ajuntes  con  elloe, 
Dixeron  los  almalaques. 
Pare  que  Senor  los  quieres, 
Pues  d  nosotros  criaste 
Para  tu  santo  servicio, 

Y  ellos  no  te  satisfacen  P 
Nosotros  te  serviremos, 
Siendo  fitos^  azaxdantes 

Y  haremos  y  desharemos 
Quanto  tu  grandeza  mande : 

Y  esos  que  quies  halecar* 
Como  podran  azaxdarte 
Entre  cstas  fieras  tinieblas, 

Y  grandes  escuredades  ?" 
Dixo  Allah,  "de  vuestro  alarxe 
Saldra  luz  que  los  aclare 

Y  los  alumbre  y  d^  guia 

Ji  su  menester  tan  grande  f 

Y  quiero  que  en  vosotros  haya 
La  holganza  perdurable, 
Descansos  y  contemplanzas. 
Sin  que  trabajo  os  alcanze  : 
Sobre  los  que  agora  formo 
Contemplanzas  y  pesares, 
Descansos  y  pesadumbres 
Dulcc,  amargo,  agrio,  snare, 
Color,  frio,  sed,  cansancio, 
Con  otras  calamidades, 

A  lo  que  estaran  sujetos 
Mientras  vida  sustentaren ; 
Pero  tendran  tal  franquia 
En  sus  hechos  munerables,' 


1  Detuvida,  P.  *  Placiente,  P. 

*  Fiios.  •  Quieres  criar,  P. 


'  Que  aparexen,  P.         *  Hicieron,  P. 
'  Bastante,  P.  »  Variables,  P. 
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Que  haran  absolatamente 
A  BUS  libres  yoluntades. 
Sin  haber  quien  su  designio 
Les  estorbe  ni  contraste  :^ 
Sobre  ellos  pondr^  preceptos 
Que  me  conozcan  y  acaten. 
Con  otros  devedamientos 

Y  estos  mantengan  y  guarden 
Por  mi  diyino  servicio 
Pasibles  y  ^adeables, 
Conformes  al  sufrimiento 

De  lo  que  puedan  guardarse ; 
Tendrin  taL  conocimiento 
De  mi  poder  inefable. 
Que  para  observar*  aquellos 
Preceptos  que  yo  les  mande, 
De  su'  razon  hardn  otros. 
Que  no  menos  importantes 
Serdn  ante  mi  obediencia 
Que  lo  que  yo  les  encargue :  * 

Y  los  que  con  pura  fe 
Estos  mis  preceptos  guarden 
No  habrd  en  merecimiento 
Tronacion  que  les  iguale. 
Yosotros  sereis  bus  guardas. 
Que  ninguno  me  les  dane  ;^ 

Y  en  resguarda  de  bus  obras, 

Y  de  quantos  bus  percases' 
Merezcan  6  desmerezcan 
Habreis  de  ser  testiguantes, 
Por  que  ante  mi  justicia 
Cuentaestrechahabran  de  darme." 
Los  almalaques  que  oyeron 
Secretes  tan  admirables, 
Volvieron  a  sua  tazbihes, 

Sin  mas  razon  replicarle. 
Crio  pues,  Allah  este  mundo, 
A  una  bola  semejante, 
Eedonda  por  que  tuviese 
Todos  los  cabos  igualea. 
Haleco  los  siete  cielos 

Y  pusolos  tan  instantes^ 

De  su^  alarx,  que  no  pudiese 

^  Sin  saber  que  su  disignio 
—V.  MiltoD.  Ub.  iu..  100-134. 
*  Ausentar,  MS.  de  Londres. 

♦  V.  Milton,  lib.  iu.,  linea  194-197. 

•  Percances,  P.  '  Distantes,  P. 


Por  ningun  cabo  allegarse. 
Formo  Alldh  naturaleza 
A  semejanza  de  madre, 
Que  criase  en  ancho  y  largo 
Todas  las  cosas  iguales ;' 

Y  por  que  no  produciese 
Cosas  muy  estravalgantes,^® 
Le  puso  limite  y  tasa 
Para  que  de  aUi  no  pase. 
Hizo  planetas,  hizo  signos 

Y  mando  d  los  almalaques, 
Que  el  Cielo  y  bus  moyimientoB 
Bijesen  y  gobemasen. 

Crio  la  noche  y  el  dia 

En  un  ser  tan  ooncertante  ;^^ 

Que  se  partiesen  las  boras 

Y  crecientes  y  menguantes.^ 
Crio^'  AlMh,  el  sol  y  la  Luna 

Y  les  mando  que  alumbrasen, 
La  Luna,  en  la  escura  nocbe ; 

Y  el  sol,  el  dia  alumbrase ;  ^* 
Hizo  el  oriente  y  poniente, 
Que  son  muros  y  senales 
De  la  luz  y  las  tinieblas, 
Que  las  dividen  y  parten : 
Dio  k  la  Luna  conjunciones. 
Sub  crecientes  y  menguant^ 
Que  son  mesura  del  tiempo 
En  doce  partes  iguales. 

El  Cielo  adomo  de  estrellas, 
Por  donde  los  navegantes 
Supiesen  de  la  ancba  tierra 
Sus  ascondidos  lugares. 
Crio  los  quatro  elementos 
De  especies  tan  separantes. 
Que  aunque  se  junten  en  uno 
Disformes  efectos  hacen. 
Al  fuego  mando  que  ardiese, 
Que  hirviese  y  calentase ; 
A  la  tierra  dio  las  plantaa, 
Al  aire  entrego  las  aves ; 
EP  agua  mando  d  los  peces, 

Y  todos  los  manantiales, 

Los  estorben  ni  contrasten. 

s  Fuera,  MS.  de  Londret. 
«  V.  Milton,  Ub.  iz.,  Unea  156. 
•  Destc,  P.  »  Mortales,  P. 


^0  Estravagales,.  MS.  Paria.    ^^  Concordante,  P.    ^>  Y  oreciesen  y  menguaaea,  P. 
»  fialec6,  P.  ^«  Adjtfaae,  P.  i*  AL 
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Con  que  todas  las  naciones^ 
Nascan,  crien,  broten,  granen. 
Clio  el  frigido  InTiemo, 
T  el  Verano  deleitable, 
La  PrimaTera  templada, 
El  Otono  sazoDante. 
Aparto  el  calor  del  yelo ; 
Hando  al  aire  que  soplase 
Amorosa  y  blandamente ; 
Al  fuego  temple  y  ablande 
8u  calor,  por  que  no  queme 
Mas  de  lo  que  se  le  mande : 
Mando  6.  las  mares  y  rios 
8u  cayemal  fruto  saquen, 
De  Buerte  que  pudiesen  ser 
A  esconderse  ni  encorbarse  ;* 

Y  todo  lo  BobredichOy 
Con  otros  muchos  millares, 
De  milagrosos  misterios, 
Que  en  mi  sentido  no  caben. 
Todo  lo  b]z6  en  seis  dias 
Alldhy  el  poderoso  y  grande, 

Y  despues  de  todo  becho, 
Se  igualo  sobre  su  alarxe. 
Enfermoseo  este  mundo 
Con  deleites  agradables, 
Todo  dedicado  al  hombre, 
Tome,  dexe,  vede  y  mande. 
Crio  el  alchana  viciosa, 

De  gloria  tan  abundante, 
Para  dar  premie  a  los  suyos* 
Que  BUS  mandamientoB  guarden ; 
Crio  la  escura  chahana, 
De  loB  condcnados  carcel ; 
Aquellos  que  sua  preceptoa 
NiegueD,  su  ley,  y  contra s ten.* 
Lalchana  sobre  los  cielos 
Alia  quiso  edificarle, 
Cbabanama  d  los  abismos 
Tenebrosa  y  espantable. 
Esto  hecho  y  puesto  en  orden, 
Mando  AlJab  6.  sus  almalaques, 
Diciendo,  "qual  de  vosotros 
Sera  el  que  a  la  tierra  baxe, 

Y  Buba  un  punado  della  ? " 


Fues  en  aquel  mismo  instante, 
Cubriendo*  toda  la  tierra 
Tantos  millares  de  azafes ; 

Y  al  tiempo  de  bacer  las  pruebas, 
Ninguno  oso  franquearse 

A  tomar  de  ella,  diciendo : 
''  Quien  ba  de  poner  delante 
De  un  senor  tim  soberano, 

Y  una  luz  tan  traspasante, 
Cosa  tan  rustioa  y  fea, 

Tan  hediente  y  de  mal  talle  ?  " 

Y  ansi  se  volvieron  todosy 
Determinando  dexarle : 
Otros,  pasaron'  tras  destos ; 

Y  otros,  despues  sin  pcurarse, 

Y  ninguno  se  atreyio 
X  subirlo,  ni  tooarle ; 
Hasta  que  despues  baz6 

De  entie  todos  solo  un  angel. 
Que  Azarayel  se  llamaba, 
De  grandeza  incomparable. 
Este  baxo,  y  asio  della, 
Lo  que  AMih  quiso  tomase, 
Comprendiendo  en  un  punado 
Del  mundo  las  quatro  partes : 
El  Austruo  y  el  Setentrion, 
El  Poniente  y  el  Leyante, 
De  donde  los  quatro  lados 
El  hombre  se  fabricase. 
Dixo  AUab  d  Azarayel, 
Viendo  que  en  aquel  viaje 
Se  aventajo  mas  que^  todos, 
Mirandolo  a  su  semblante : 
"  Tu  seras  la  misma  muerte 

Y  el  que  los  arrohes  saques." 

Y  por  esto  le  llamamos 
Azarayel  malac  al  mauti.' 
Mando  AUab  tomar  la  tierra, 

Y  la  taharen*  y  banen 
En  los  arroyos  y  fuentes 
Que  en  el  cJcbana  se  hallen.^® 
Dice  Alhasan  que  fue  puesta 
Tan  clara  y  tan  relumbrante, 
Que  rayos  de  luz  lanzaba 
Mas  que  el  sol  clarificante ; 


1  Naciencias,  P.        '  De  suerte  que  no  pudiesen.    Esconderse  ni  encobarse,  P. 
'  Buenos,  P.  ♦  Nieguen,  y  se  les  contrasten,  P.  *  Cubieron,  P. 

«Baxaron,  P.  '  Sobre,  P. 

B  Por  nombre  malac  al  maute,  P.    Azarael,  angel  de  la  muerte.       '  Laven,  P. 
10  Hacen,  P.  Y.  Milton,  lib.  vii.,  linea  635,  siguieDdo  a  Genesis  ii.  8. 
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Luego  Allah  mando  i  Chebril 
Tome  la  tierra,  j  traspase 
Con  ella  todos  los  cielos, 
Las  tierras.  centres  y  mares, 
Por  que  todos  los  vivientes 
Le  vean  homren  j  acaten. 
Quando  los  angeles  yieron 
Misterio  tan  sobelante,^ 

Y  aquella  piedra  tan  bella, 
BiceDy  Senor,  si  te  place 
Azaxdaremos  4  ella 

En  tu  nombre  el  alto  y  grande. 
Dijo  Allah  :  "yo  soy  oontento 
Que  le  adoreis,  adoralde." 
T  en  aquel  punto  humillaron 
Sus  clarificadas  fazes. 
Solo  Lnzbel  se  detuTO, 
Sin  querer  reverenciarle, 
Engrandeciendo  su  hechora 
Con  la  soberbia  arrogante. 
Bixo  Allah:  ^^azaxdaddedam!" 

Y  alia  que  quiso  abajarse,* 
Se  detuvo  en  las  rodillas 

Y  de  alii  volvio  &  ondrezarse. 
Lqs  almalaques  que  yieron* 
Segunda  vez  i  incUnarse, 
Por  camplir  lo  que  falto 

£l  que  no  quiso  abajarse  :^ 

Y  esta  es  la  razon  por  donde 
En  todos  los  azalaes, 

En  cada  arraca^  hacemos 
Dos  zachedas  consonantes.* 
Dixo  entonces  Alldh : 
**  Por  que  no  quies  azaxdarte 
A  la  piedra  que  cri^' 
Como  los  demas  lo  hacen  ?" 
Dixo  Luzbel :  **  yo  no  quiero 
Que  mi  grandia  se  abaxe 
X  un  pedazo  de  barro, 
Siendo  yo  serafin  fincante,* 
Mucho  mejor  que  no  61, 
Por  que  a  mi  me  halecaste 


De  compostura  de  fuego ; 

Y  es  menosprecio  muy  grande 
Que  yo  reverencie  6,  quien 

Es  de  tan  baxo  quilate." 
Dixo  AJldh :  '*  sal,  enemigo, 
De  mi  alchana  y  sus  lugares, 
Apedreado,  maldito, 
Kayo  de  fuego  quemante, 
Mi  maldicion  te  persiga 

Y  mi  condenacion  te  alcanze  ; 
Mi  pena  te  d6  tormento, 

Mi  castigo  te  acompane."' 

Y  asi  cay6  el  enemigo, 
£l  y  todos  sus  sequaces, 
Aquellos  que  le  siguieron 
En  su  soberbia  y  maldades 
A  los  mas  baxos  abismos 

Y  fieras  penalidades, 
Do  vivira  para  siempre 
En  carceles  perdurables. 
No  cay6  tan  6,  la  sorda 
Este  maldito  linaje, 
Segun  el  tazfir^^  hebraico, 

Y  cabu-alchaber*^  departe : 
Dice  este  gran  sabidor, 

Que  al  tiempo  de  este  dilate,^' 
Quando  cayeron  a  una 
Todos  estos  perniciantoSy 
Que  resudaron  los  cielos, 
Tremolando  i  todas  partes ; 
Las  tierras  se  estremecieron ; 
Los  rios,  fuentes  y  mares 
Agotaron  sus  corrientes ; 

Y  todos  sus  manantiales, 
Hicieron  calma  suspensa 
De  su  contfno  azaxdarse, 

Y  sus  perfetos"  tazbihes," 
En  este  espantoso  lauce, 
Quedaron  desafiados,^ 

Sin  dar,  d  esta  causa,  alcanze. 
El  sol  quedo  restaiiado, 
Sin  que  luz  alguna  echase ; 


*  Superlante,  P.  '  Y  a  lo  que  qui86  acorbarse,  P. 

•  Volvieron,  P.  *  Humillaree,  P. 

*  Arraauea,  P.  Kacat  es  la  postracion  que  hazea  en  sus  oraciones,  tocando  el 
Buelo  con  la  frente,  o,  Baca  es  el  inclijiarse  y  azaxdar  es  postrarse  con  la  cara  en  Im 
tierra.  <  ^^^l^^^l^^  P*        ^  Q^®  ^^  criado,  P.        *  Siendo  yo  seraficiiute,  P. 

•  V.  MUton,  Hb.  y..^lineas  600-616,  773-802;  lib.  ix.  148-167. 

^  Tacir,  P.  jt*^  comentario.        ^^  Caebulaber,  MS.  Paris.     ^>  Dislate,  P. 
^  Perpetuos,  MS.,  Paris.  ^^  Himnos,  loores.  ^  Desafinados,  P. 
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La  luz  triste,  ennegrecida,^ 

Y  lo8  limpioB  almalaques 
Quedaron  en  sus  posturas 
Como  el  que  en  desmayo  cae. 
Todos  qnedaron  en  pasmo, 

Y  los  cursos  naturales 
Gesaron  de  aquel  corriente 
Que  de  dentro  dellos  cae ; 
Hasta  Chibril'  espantado, 

Que  es  quanto  puede  espantane,' 
TJnico  en  bu  fortaleza, 
Ko  hay  cosa  que  se  le  iguale, 
Fue  BU  actiyidad  enferma 
Que  hubo  tambien  de  atajarse, 
Sin  saber  que  causa  fuera 
La  causa  que  ansi  lo  trate. 
Mirad  que  tal  fu6  el  castigo 
De  la  soberbia,  y  quan  grande 
Los  espantos  que  causo, 

Y  quantos  males  atrae ! 
Queenmudezca,  atorde^y  tiemble, 
Que  inficione  y  que  restane, 
(Inpida  agoto  y  suspenda),' 
Que  enfenne,  desmaye  y  pasme, 
CieloB,  tierra,  sol  y  luna, 
Angeles,  cursos  y  mares  ; 

Y  toda  cosa  criada 
Trueque,  amedreote  y  espante. 
Cayo  esta  maldita  esquadra 
Con  tan  feroces  visages, 

Tan  disfrazados  y  feos 
Que  no  puede  semejarse  ; 
De  relumbrantes  y  claros, 
Cambiaron  sus  semblantes 
En  las  mas  malas  visiones 
Que  podemos  aplicarles;* 

Y  en  viendose  en  este  alarxe, 
Como  aquel  quen  origen  cae  ^ 
Va  buscando  do  esconderse 

Y  no  halla  quien  lo  ampare ; 
Ansi  andaba  rodeando 

Este  maldito  almalaque  ® 
Por  las  cavernas  obscuras 

Y  solariegos  solazes ;  * 


Y  en  ninguna  parte  hallaba 
Habitacion  do  habitase 
Hasta  que  sus  mismos  enganos 
Fueron  4  desenganarse, 
Quedando  desapegados 

De  cosa  que  los  amahe  ;^® 
En  f)g,  cequedad  escura,         • 
Sin  tener  8^;ura  parte, 
Aguardando  el  gran  castigo 
Que,  quando  yendr^  no  sabeDi 
A  jure  destronizados 
Sin  retumbada  que  goarde." 
Desipado  este  enemigo, 
Quiso  Aildh  comunicarle 
Que  de  aquel  cristal  hermoso 
El  hombre  habia  de  formarae ; 
Luego  mando  6,  Chebril 
Que  en  aquel  vase  soplase 
Su  resuello,"  por  que  fdese 
Convertido  en  sangre  y  came ; 

Y  al  tiempo  quel  limpio  arroh 
Fue  a  entrar,  Yolyi6  d  hnmillanei 
Diciendo :  **  Key  piadoeo, 
Como  quieres  enoerrarme 

En  este  vaso  asqueroso, 
Siendo  yo  tu  serviciante  ?*■ 
Encierras-me  en  mi  enemigo 
Do  mi  limpieza  se  manche, 

Y  a  ti  te  desobedesca 
Por  no  poder  apartarme 
De  poder  deste  contrario 

Y  de  su  enemiga  came  ; 

Y  yo  habr6  de  padecer 
Tus  castigos"  desiguales 
Por  los  distinos  enormes 
Que  el  cuerpo  consigo  trae. 
Dame  parcida,  Sefior, 

De  este  trabajoso  trance, 
Que  a  ti  es,  Senor,  el  mandar 

Y  d  mi,  Senor,  el  rogarte.** 
Luego  al  tierapo  que  acabo,^* 
Quiso  el  Senor  ensenarle 
Satisfacion  en  sus  quexas. 
Con  que  puedu^'  contentarse 


^  Ennegridn,  P.  «  pue,  P.         «  Estimarse,  P.         *  Aturda,  MS.  Paris. 

»  Del  MS.  Paris.  «  V.  Milton,  lib.  i.,  lineas  40-87. 

'  Como  nqucl  que  en  crimen  cahe,  P.  **  Este  mundo  a  todas  pjirtes,  P. 

"  Sin  retornada  que  aguanlen  (MS.  Paris.) 


*  Luffnrcs,  P. 


^"  Consuele. 


J«  Kesollo,  P.  ^'  Siendo  de  tu  esencia  parte,  P.  ^*  Tormentos,  P. 

^*  Y  d  mi  servirte  y  loharte,  P.  *•  Fayacundo,  P.  i'  Pud6,  P. 
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Subenlo  &  par  del  Alarz, 
Donde  en  infinitas  partes 
Yio  Unas  letras  que  decian : 
Muhamady  Patron,  triumfante : 

Y  en  todas  los  siete  cielos 

Y  en  BUS  puertas  y  alquitabes^ 
Yio  estampadas  estas  letras 
Muy  claras  y  relumbrantes ; 
Lob  almalaques  y  alainas, 
Entre  bus  ojos  galanes, 
Llevaban  este  blazon 
Por  divisas  de  bus  trajes. 
Entro  en  lalchana  gloriosa, 

Y  en  las  ojas  de  bus  arboles, 

Y  en  SUB  entradas  y  puertas, 
En  todos  vio  estos  senales, 

Y  deseando  saber 
La  ci&a  de  estos  alharfes, 
Pregunta.    '^Qu6  nombre  es  este 
Que  relumbra  d  todas  partes  ?" 
'^  Has  de  saber,  le  responde, 
Que  de  t(  y  de  aquella  came 
Ha  de  salir*  un  caudillo 

Que  Ueyara  este  lenguaje, 
Por  cuyo  amor  crio  Alldh 
Los  cielos,  tierras  y  mares ; 

Y  por  quien  serdn  honrrados 
Quantos  este  nombre  alcanzen."* 
En  oyendo  estas  razones, 

Le  dio  un  amor  tan  radiante 
Al  aroh,  que  codicio 
Haberse  encerrado  antes. 
Entro  en  ^P  y  fu^  influido 
En  el  cuerpo,  de  tal  arte 
Quel  amor  con  que  se  unieron 
Ko  bay  amor  que  se  compare. 
Fu6  la  compoBtura  de  Edam 
Con  diversos  materiales, 
Segun  los  varies  amores 
Que  en  61  habiun  de  encerrarse : 
8u  cara  y  cabeza  fueron 
Hechos  del  sitio  ilustrante 
Do  hizo  el  Alcaba  santa^ 
El  siervo  de  Dios  Ibrahim  : 
8u  cuerpo,  de  Almaqdiz,^ 


Templo  ensantecido  y  grande ; 
De  Micera,"  bus  dos  piernas ; 
De  Alchiher*  bus  pies  y  manos  ;^^ 
Su  mano  diestra,  en  oriente ; 
La  izquierda,  de  la  otra  parte. 
Su  natura,  de  Alistincho," 
De  sierras  inhabitables, 

Y  los  demas  instrumentos 
Que  al  yivir  son  serviciales 
Subieron  en  el  punado 
Que  subio  Malao  almauti : 

Y  todos  fueron  masados 
Para  quel  hombre  quedase 
De  gracias  perfecciooado, 
Lo  que  podia  imaginarse. 

Y  diole  lengua  sabrosa 

Con  que  le  nombre  y  le  alabe ; 
Pu861e  Edam  por  nombre 
Que  quiere  dcnotar  Padre. 
El  ser  de  tantos  especies 

Y  lugares  tan  distantes, 
Fabricado  el  primer  hombre, 
Unido  en  sola  una  came, 
Declara  nuestro  annabi, 

Y  dice  que  de  aqui  sale 
El  conocimiento  humano 

Que  en  los  hombres  se  reparte ; 

Y  para  que  Be  conozcan 
Las  gentes  de  todas  partes 

Y  conoce  61  del  poniente 

Al  que  ha  naoido  en  levante, 

Y  en  solo  ver  se  conciben 
En  BUS  tratos  y  amistades, 
Quen  amor  vienen  i  ser 
Una  came  y  una  sangre. 
Criolo"  el  sumo  liey. 
Sin  que  nadie  lo  tocase, 
De  la  forma  que  le  plugue 

Y  en  el  mejor  de  los  talles, 
Grande,  lindo  y  muy  hermoso 

Y  mas  que  el  sol  quando  salOi 
Lanzaba  rayos  de  si, 

Que  a  par  del  no  liega  angel. 
Despues  le  dio  por  morada 
El  sdchana  y  sub  lugares, 


»  Arquitraves,  P.  •  Del  MS.  Paris.  *  Nacer,  P.        ♦  Acaten,  P. 

*  Luego,  P.  *  La  Caaba  de  Meka.  ^  Jenisalern.  ^  Cairo. 

'  Alhicehar,  P.    Memphis  segun  Morgan,  segun  un  yanante  albiches,  el  Hejas. 

w  Andantes,  P.        "  Y  al  istinche,  P.  *l-cU-»\  limpieza.        "  Fabrio61o,  P. 
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Dandole  libre  albedrio 
Por  donde  quiera  qne  ande, 
El  querer  y  no  querer; 
El  -sabor  y  no  saber 
Todo  lo  puso  en  bu  mano  ;  * 

Y  para  que  no  pensase 
Quera  Senor  absoluto, 

Le  mando  que  observe  y  guarde 
Solo  tin  precepto,  y  aquel 
Harto  leve  y  soportable, 
Princtpio  de  nuestro  duelo, 
Medio  y  fin  de  nuestros  males. 
En  este  patio  glorioso, 
Tan  vicioso  y  agradable, 
Poblado  de  mil  descansos 
A  su  gusto  provocantes, 
Solo  nn  arbol  se  reserva 
'^  Y  este,  dice,  has  de  guardarme 
De  no  llegarle  a  su  fruto, 
Ni  comerle  ni  tocarle. 
So  pena  de  mi  justicia 

Y  de  d  muerte  condenarte.^ 
Advierte  que  de  tu  luz 
Has  menester  sobelarte, 
Que  es  tu  enemigo  claro ; 
No  tengo  mas  que  avisarte." 
"  Esto  dicho  y  advertido, 
Dame  contento  en  guardarme 
De  la  pecunia  advertida/' 
Pareciendo  cosa  facil, 
Gozaba  de  aquel  descanso 
Solo  y  sin  quien  le  acompane, 
Hasta  que  rogo  £d  Alldh 
Puese  servido  de  darle 

Una  compania  con  quien 
Pudiese  comunicarse. 
Allah  le  dio  luego  sueno, 

Y  antes  que  se  despertase, 
Tomo  del  lado  siniestro 
Una  Costilla  sin  came, 
De  do  fraguo  la  muger 

De  linda  gracia,  y  donaire  ; 
Pusole  por  nombre  Hagua, 
Como  si  dijera,  Madre, 
De  cuyo  nombre  salian 
Tantos  tribus  y  linages. 


Desperto  Edam,  e  como  yio 
Pigura  tan  codiciante, 
Luego  le  quiso  echar  mano 
Sin  mas  respeto  guardalle, 
Quando  ojo  una  voz  que  dijo : 
''  Tente,  Edam,  no  adelantes, 
Teme  al  Seoor  que  te  ha  hech0| 
Que  no  puedes  allegarte 
A  ella  sin  mi  licencia : " 

Y  luego,  en  aquel  instante 
Mando  el  Senor  d  Chebril, 
Yaya  al  alchana,  y  que  trate 
Aquel  primer  casamiento 
Con  BUS  arras  y  cidaque,* 

Y  de  alguali*  y  testigos 
Servirdn  los  almalaques.' 

Y  ansi  fueron  desposados 
AquelloB  primeros  padres, 
Gozando  de  tanta  gloria 
Como  el  Senor  quiso  darles, 
Unanimes  y  conformes, 

Sin  que  nada  discrepase, 
Loando  a  su  Hacedor 
Que  les  dio  moradas  grandes. 
Eazon  serd  que  aqui  cuente 
Aquel  caso  pemiciante 
Que  enjendro  tantos  trabajos, 
Tantos  danos,  tantos  males, 
Taotas  penas  y  tormentos, 
Guerras,  discordias  y  afanes, 
Pleitos,  incendios,  revueltas, 
Sobresaltos  y  pesarcs, 
Al  fin  muerte  y  d  mas  desto 
Condenacion  perdurable. 
Ya  te  he  dicho  que  aquel  arbol 
Que  en  esta  huerta  fragante 
Encargado  d  estos  justos 
Reserven,  guarden  y  acaten; 
Como  el  maldito  Luzbel 
Andase  tan  sobelante, 
En  como  podra  vengar 
Su  colera,  rabia  y  coraje, 
Viendo  que  por  solo  el  hombre 
Lauzado  es  de  tanta  gloria, 
Sin  que  aguarde  a  recobralle, 

Y  al  hombre  de  tosco  barro 


1  V.  Milton  lib.  iii.,  linea  95,  etc.  *  V.  MUton,  Ub.  ni.  642-647. 

s  Jjl  J^  dote.  *  L5^  V^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^®  respondepara  la  muger. 

6  V.  Milton,  lib.  Tiii.,  lineas  485-487. 
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A  siquiera  troDizarle : 
En  el  lugar  do  solia 
Con  mas  gloria  y  libertad 
Be  la  gloria  que  posee 

Y  al  terreno  mundo  baze, 
Do  le  tenga  mas  a  mano 

Por  que  pueda  alii  enxalzarse 
Con  BUS  embudtes  malinos 

Y  al  infiemo  condenarle, 
Aunque  con  todo  ciudada 
Este  maldito  almalaque 
Procuraba  dalle  caza 

Ko  podia  dar  alcanze, 
Por  que  no  podia  llegar 
A  poder  d  eUos  malvalles. 
Andando  pues  desta  suerie 
Este  inventor  de  maldades,. 
Trastomando  y  revolviendo 
Mil  quimeras  y  fantaches, 
Acerto  d  pasar  acaso 
Por  la  puerta  relumbrante 
Bel  alchana,  y  al  portero  ^ 
Ajisi  comenzo  d  hablarle : 
'^  Yo  teogo  necesidad 
Por  cierta  cosa  importante 
Be  hablar  con  aquellos  dos 
8iervo8,  por  desenganarles- 
Be  cosas  pertenecientes 
Be  lo  que  estan  ignorantes." 
El  Portero  se  excuso, 
Que  segun  dicen  los  alimes' 
Era  el  pavo  y  esto  yiendo 
Eogole  que  le  llamase 
A  la  culebra,'  que  entonces 
Era  de  hermoso  talle. 
Esta  vino  y  le  rogo 
Tuviese  por  bien  tomalle ; 
Al  fin  qued6  decebida 

Y  por  mas  disimularse 
Le  dixo  que  lo  pusiese 
En  la  mas  secreta  parte ; 

Y  ella  enganada  lo  puso 
Bebaxo  sus  paladares/ 
Entro  pues  este  traidor, 

Y  como  al  arbol  llegase, 
Quiso  la  torpe  serpiente 
Be  su  boca  y  omitalle ; 


Mas  nunca  quis6  salir 

Si  no  en  su  lengua  apegarse ; 

Y  envuelto  en  ella  se  sube 
Sobre  el  arbol  reservanto. 
Has  de  saber,  que  estos  justos 
Acudian  d  juntarse 
Bebaxo  el  arbol,  por  causa 
Be  con  mas  veras  guardalle. 
Llego  Hagua  d  requerir, 

Y  como  al  arbol  mirase, 
Yio  la  serpiente  enemiga, 
La  qual  comenzo  d  hablarle. 

I  "  Ah  Hagua  bella  y  hermosa ! 
Si  desta  fruta  gustases 
Esta  gloria  que  posees 
La  gozards  perdurable, 

Y  mas  que  en  sabiduria, 
Sords  d  Bios  semejante ; 

Y  te  serd  manifiesto 

Todo  aquello  que  no  sabes." 
Estando  ^n  estas  razones 
Edam  llego^  y  le  dio  parte 
Hagua  de  lo  <|ue  trataba, 

Y  ^1  coa  muy  fiero  semblante 
Le  retaba*  tal  intento, 

Y  ella  Yolvio"  a  importunalle 
Que  cojiese  de  la  fruta 

Por  que  le  seria  importante : 
Eu6  tanta  la-persuacion 
Be  Hagua,.  que  hubo  de  darle 
Contento,  negando  a  Bios 
El  ofrecido  homenaje. 
Be  este  arbol  hay  opinion 
Biferentes  y  en  oontraste. 
Que  manera  de  arbol  f  uese 

Y  que  fruta  demostrase ; 

Y  ^  fin  concuerdan  los  mas 
Bando  razones  bastantes, 
Quera  parra,  y  daba  uvas 
Por  el  efecto  que  hace ; 

Y  que  solo  es  de  su  fruto 
El.  que  con  su  licor  hace 
Salir  los  hombres  de  juicio,' 

Y  sus  propios  naturales, 

Y  engendra  desobidencias 
Torpezas  y  fealdades. 
Alarg6  Hagua  la  mano 


1  y.  Milton  Panyso  Perdido  lib.  iii.  linea  654.        *  Nmuhes,  MS.  de  Londres. 
'  Serpiente,  P.  «  Y.  Milton,  lib.  ix.,  187.  *  Qaicio,  Paris. 
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0  triste  y  aciago  trance ! 
Quantos  danos  en  el  mando 
En  este  punto  causaste 
;  0  Hagua !  quan  sin  porqu6 
Tantas  almas  condenaste ! 
Quantas  vidas  cercenaste ! 
0  quantas  desobidencias 
Por  tu  gusto  aceleraste  I 

Y  en  solo  alargar  la  mano 
Qnantas  gargantas  segaste ! 
J  Faltabante  en  esta  gnerta 
Fmta  dulce  mil  millares ; 
Arboles  tiemos,  frondosos, 
Con  tantas  diversidades 
De  especies  azncaradas, 
Donde  tu  gusto  saciases. 
Sin  esta,  que  agora  cojes, 
Tan  aceda  e  insaciable 
Que  tan^  amargos  resapios* 
Con  su  sabor  terpetraste.* 
Bastabate  4  contentar 
Yer,  que  pocas  boras  antes 
Eras  un  vaso  do  lodo. 

El  mas  yil  de  los  metales 

Y  que  te  enxalzo  el  Senor 
En  los  coros  celestiales 
Sobre  todas  las  criaturas 
Pues  hizo  que  te  azaxdasen ; 

Y  te  puso  en  el  lugar 
Sobre  todos  los  alarxes. 
Con  tan  franca  libertad 

Que  huelgues,  gozes  y  mandes, 

Y  que  en  pago  de  estas  gracias 
Do  tal  modo  te  desmandes, 

Y  con  quien  te  ha  dado  el  ser 
Asi  quieres  igualarte ! 
Alcanzo  pues  de  la  fmta 
Segun  afirman  los  nauhes* 
Doce  granos,  y  los  ocho 

Dio  a  su  marido,  y  los  quatro 
Se  detubo,  y  al  instante 
Los  puso  dentro  su  boca 

Y  los  trago  sin  pararse. 

Do  aqui  quedo  en  los  herencios 
Que  los  hombres  heredasen 
Dos  tanto  que  la  muger ; 

Y  ella  del  marido  alcanze 


El  quarto,  por  justa  herencia, 
Pues  hijos  no  le  quedasen, 
Por  aquellos  quatro  granos 
Conquella  quiso  quedarse. 
Al  fin  ella  los  trag6 

Y  Edam  por  el  mismo  talle 
Puso  la  fruta  en  la  boca, 

Y  al  tiempo  que  fii6  d  tragalle 
Oyo  una  voz  espantosa, 

Y  queriendo  vomitalle 
Puso  mano  4  su  garganta, 
Mas  nunca  pudo  sacarle, 
Tampoco  pudo  tragalle, 
Que  aqueUa  voz  retumbante 
Le  anudo  de  tal  manera, 
Que  no  paso  y  fu6  d  quedarse 
En  mitad  de  la  garganta 

Sin  ir  atras  ni  adelante. 
Dixo  la  voz,  "  ay  tan  gnai,' 
Quan  presto  que  te  olvidaste 
De  solo  aquel  mandamiento 
Que  te  obligaste  4  guardarme ! 
Como  mi  limpia  morada, 
Por  tu  gula,  violentaste 
*  Do  jamas  desobidiente 
Hubo  que  en  ella  pisase.*' 
Edam  turbado  y  sintiendo, 
Comenzo  de  disculparse, 

Y  como  se  entremetieron 
Dando  las  culpas  a  Hagua, 

Y  ella  para  congraciarse 
Culpa  la  fiera  serpiente, 
Sin  saber  como  librarse. 
Oh,  como  se  entorpecio ! 
Que  turbaciou  vino  a  dalle 

Y  que  carga  se  cargaron 
Por  no  saber  descargarse  ? 

I  Como  se  ciega  un  culpado ! 
Como  se  olvida  de  aquello 
Que  mas  a  su  caso  hace ! 
O  pecadores  culpados 
Como  de  vuestros  alcanzes 
Teneis  cerca  la  libranza 
Franca  si  quieres  hallarle  ! 
Solo  consiste  en  querer.* 
Que  auuque  os  falten  centenales. 
Tan  franco  hallareis  lo  mucho 


1  Con,  P.  «  Resabio,  P. 

*  0  transgreso,  P. 


8  Perpetuaste !  P.  *  Nahues,  P. 
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Como  lo  poco  86  halle. 

No  Tais  buBcando  pertrechos,^ 

(Desnudad  vuestras  Terdades)* 

Y  d  nadie  echeis  vuestras  culpas, 
Como  estos  culpados  hacen ; 
Volved  4  vuestro  Hacedor 

Qne  de  yuestras  culpas  hace 
El  secroto,  suplicado 
Que  de  su  pena  os  restaure : 
Pidilde  peidon  de  aquello 
Que  no  podeis  encelarle ; 

Y  manifestad  las  llagas 
Antes  que  se  sobresanen ; 
Pedilde,  que  es  noble  y  £ranco, 

Y  jamas  se  nego  d  nadie, 
Solo  perdon,  solo  arrahma, 
No  busqueis  otro  lenguage. 
Retrono  la  voz  de  Allah 
Mandando  d  sus  almalaques 
Que  los  saquen  i  la  hora  - 
Del  alchana  j  sus  lugares, 

Y  que  les  quiten  las  ropas 
Con  que  cobijan  sus  carnes, 

Y  las  privadas  coronas 
Que  Bobre  sus  frentes  traen. 
EUos  Uorando  y  gimiendo, 
Bogando  4  Allah  se  apiade 
DeUos  por  las  ybantallas^ 
Que  puso  en  sus  potestades. 
Allah  sin  darles  Hcencia,^ 
Dice :  '^  salid  desleales 

No  poseis  en  este  sitio, 
Pues  no  supiste  guardalle." 
Edam  trabando  las  ramas 
De  aquellos  preciosos  arboles, 
Diciendo :  ^*  Senor  piadoso 
Deste  siervo  miserable ; 
Pues  tu,  Senor,  me  ofreciste 
Que  de  mi  capa'  y  linaje 
Saldria  un  hijo,  por  quien^ 
Todo  el  mundo  restaurase, 
Yolviendo  como  de  nuevo, 
Segunda  vez  se  criase ; 
Por  cuya  alfadila^  y  honrra 


Te  suplico  que  me  ampares." 
Dixo  Aildh :  ''  lanzaldo  fuera ; " 

Y  ^1,  Tolviendo  d  suplicalle 
Decia:  '^Apiadame, 
Senor,  que  tu  me  albriciaste 
Que  de  mis  lomos  saldria 
Un  hijo  tambien  andante,^ 
Que  en  el  mundo  habia  de  ser 
De  generaciones  padre. 
Senor,  por  el  premio  deste, 
Por  sus  honrrados  linajes. 
Que  te  duelas  de  nosotros 

Y  que  no  nos  desampares." 
Dixo  Allah :  **  salgan  de  aqui." 

Y  Edam  Tolbio  i  suplicalle, 
Diciendo :  ''  Senor  piadoso, 
Tu  me  ofrecieste  y  mandaste. 
Que  en  mi  descendencia  habria 
Tin  hijo  tan  importante' 

Con  quien  tu  divina  esencia, 
Mano  d  mano  razonase, , 
Ten  piadad,  Senor,  de  mi 
Por  tu  ibantaja^*  tan  grande." 
Alldh  afirmando  su  dicho. 
Que  jamas  tuvo  contraste, 
Mando  que  salgan,  diciendo ; 
"  No  tienen  que  replicarme." 
Edam  siempre  apellidando, 
Mezclandose  con  los  angeles, 
Decia :  "A  mi,  Senor, 
Tu  pro  metis  te  de  darme 
De  mi  genealogia  un  hijo." 
Sin  instrumento  de  padre, 
A  quien  harias  tantas  gracias. 
Que  las  gentes  se  admirasen, 
Por  cuyo  nombre  te  ruego*' 
No  quieras  desampararme. 
Yolvio  la  voz  rigurosa : 
'^  Lanzalde^'  fuera,  lanzalde." 
Los  almalaques  le  aprietan 
Que  saiga  fuera  y  no  tarde, 
Por  no  ser  inobidiente 
A  lo  que  no  hay  escusarse. 
Edam  iba  ya  saliendo 


II 


I  Pretestos,  P.        "MS.  Paris.        ■  Ventajag.        *  Darles  audiencia,  Paris. 
*  Cepa,  Paris.  ^  Aqoi  el  MS.  de  Pans  tiene  Noh  escrito  en  la  margen. 

7  A\^^io\  \  excelencia.        ^  Aqoi  el  MS.  de  Paris  tiene  en  la  margen  flibrahim. 

'  Aqui  el  MS.  de  Paris  tiene  Muse.  ^^  Su  ybantalla,  Paris. 

"  Aqoi  el  MS.  de  Paris  tiene  Hize.      ^  Del  MS.  de  Paris.      ^  Lanzadle,  Paris. 
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Y  asiendose  i  los  ftntales 
De  aquellos  arboles  tiemos, 
Lloraba  sin  consolarse, 
Viendo  un  bien  qual  el  perdia. 
De  nuevo  vuelve  a  quexarse 
Diciendo :  "  Rej  piadoso, 
Tues  aquel  que  me  albriciaste 
Con  un  hijo  justo  y  bueno^ 
Del  mas  alto  delitaje', 

De  quantos  seran  nacidos 
£n  personas  y  animales,' 
A  cuyo  efecto  has  criado 
La  luz  que  me  encomendaste, 
Por  cuyo  amor  te  suplico, 
T  por  su  luz  clareante, 
Que  me  cumplas  tu  promesa 
Que  esta  no  puede  faltarme." 
2  Oh  quanto  deben  los  hombres 
CoDsidcrar  eosas  tales ; 
£n  los  contornos  del  mundo. 

Y  en  8U8  trabajosos  trances 
En  suplicar  ad  Allah, 

Ser  firmes  y  muy  constantes ; 
No  desconfie  ninguno ; 
Pida,  rueguo  y  no  se  cause, 
Por  que  el  Senor  no  se  causa 
De  rogarias  semejantes ; 

Y  demas  con  tales  medios 
Como  cstos  justos  traen. 
Pues  apenas  hubo  Edam 
Acabado  de  nombrarle 

El  nombre  del  anabi, 
Quando  dio  vozes  "dexalde, 
Saiga  por  su  voluntad, 
Apiadaldos  y  amparaldos 
Que  me  han  pidido  de  quien 
No  puedo  piedad  negarles." 
Ansi  fueron  amahados,* 

Y  los  mismos  almalaques 
Los  pasaron  a  este  mundo 
En  divididos  lugares. 

I  Quien  podra  decir  los  duelos 
El  sentimiento  tan  grande 
Que  tuvieron  estos  justos  :* 
Quando  hubieron  de  partirse® 


En  la  tierra  escura  y  negra  ? 
Desnudos  en  vivas  cameSy 
Sujetos  al  frio  y  yelo 

Y  todas  las  tempestades, 
Sus  caras  bellas  y  hermosas 
Todas  tostadas  del  aire ; 
Sub  lindos  rostros  hendidos, 
Sus  ojos  Uorando  sangre ; 
Pisando  algunas  espinas, 
Easgandose  i  cada  parte ; 
Algaribos^  sin  tener 

Cosa  que  lea  acompane 
Sino  sierpes  y  lagartos 
Fieras  brutes  y  animales. 
No  le  echemos  en  olvido, 
Acuerdense  los  mortales 
Deste  paso  de  amargura 

Y  en  sus  angustiados  lances 
Yerdn  que  aunque  sean  sus  duelos 
Quantos  puedan  semblanzarles, 
Serd  imposible  que  lleguen 

A  la  centisima  parte 
De  las  que  Edam  padecio, 
Sin  solo  un  punto  atajarse. 
Soledad,  deatierro,  afrenta, 
Desnudez  incomparable, 
Miedos,  temblores  y  espantos, 
Erie,  calor,  sed  y  hambre ; 
Trabajos,  pena,  cansancios, 
Tantos  amargos  enxagues.® 
Todo  noche,  todo  escuro, 
Todo  negro*  sin  mostrarse 
De  claredad  una  dragma,^* 
Con  que  pudiese  human  arse. 
Considere  un  buen  sentido 
Estos  tan  fuertes  alcanzes 
Del  que  se  crio  en  lalchana 
Venir  a  miserias  tales. 
Pues  quando  Allah  fu^  servido 
Que  aquella  noche  acabase 
Su  curso  y  el  alba  bella 
Su  rostro  y  cara"  mostrase, 
Hizo  aquellas  dos  arracas 
Que  los  muzlimes  haccn 
Antes  de  asubhi**  y  las  llaman 


*  Aqui  el  MS.  de  Paris  tiene  Mohamed.      ■  Deleytaxe,  P.      ^  Almalaques,  P. 

*  V.  Milton,  lib.  xi.,  lineas  105-117.       *  Dos,  P.      ^  Quando  vieron  apartarse,  P. 

7  k^^ -£  61  que  esta  fucra  de  su  patria.  ^  Hcces,  Enj agues,  Paris. 

®  Nogror,  Paris.       ^o  Darra,  Paris.      "  Variante,  y  ella.       ^^  ^^^  amanecer. 
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Las  anefilas^  de  alfachri.* 
Estas  hizo  muy  secretas 
Que  aun  no  osaba  publicarse. 
For  que  la  luz  era  poca 
T  su  miedo  era  muy  grande. 
Mas  quando  ya  el  daro  dia. 
Acabo  de  clarearse, 
El  triste  y  aflito  Edam 
Comenzo  i  determinarse 
Dijo:  '^AMh  hu  aqbar. 
Con  voz  clara  y  retumbante 
T  hizo  estas  dos  arracas 

Y  publico  su  quilate : 
De  do  el  azala  de  subhi 
Tomo  origen  y  lenguage. 
Fasada  ya  esta  agouia 
Que  ya  el  Febo  rutilante 
Doro  con  sus  claros  rayos 
La  tierra  montcs  y  valles, 
Ta  le  daba  algun  consuelo 

Y  por  que  no  le  durase, 
Sintio  tomada  su  persoua 
Cargada  con  mil  achaques, 
Que  no  podia  evadirse 

De  aqueilos  fieros  fantaches.* 
AnduTO  ansi  treinta  dias, 
Sin  que  yianda  gustase 
Que  son  los  que  hoy  se  ayunan 
De  Eamadam  el  honrrante. 
Luego  bajo  el  fiel  Chebril 

Y  comenzo  de  amaharle 
La  persona  con  sus  manos, 

Y  agujero  aquellas  partes 
For  donde  stdio  la  escoria 
Que  no  pudo  destilarse^ 
De  aquel  bocado  de  acibar 
Que  comio  por  nuestros  males : 
Que  como  ^1  estaba  puesto 

A  los  olores  fragantes 
Del  alchana  y  sus  deleites, 

Y  aqueilos  hezes  le  dasen 
El  olor  tan  corrompido 
Vino  d  querer  esmayarse,* 


Y  preguntando  la  causa 
X  chebril,  le  dixo :  <'  sabe 
Ques  la  corrompida  hez 
Que  de  tu  resccdo'  sale." 
Tomo  tanto  sentimiento 
Edam  que  hubo  de  atajarle 
De  las  sabrosas  razones 
Que  pasaban  con  el  angel 
Cosa  que  aun  nuestros  suenos 
No  podemos  alcauzalle. 
Chebril  pues  le  consolo 

Y  le  enseno  industria  y  arte 
Con  que  rompiese  la  tierra 
Fara  ver  de  sustentarse, 

En  vez  de  la  gran  holganza 
Que  pirdi6  en  ser  inconstante. 

Y  para  hacer  el  servicio 
Alldh  mando  que  lave 
Aqueilos  lados  que  fueron 
£n  su  delito  culpantes ; 
Las  manos  y  hasta  los  codos 
Que  fueron  los  principales, 
La  cabeza  que  sustenta 
Los  sentidos  corporales ; 
Que  todos  compUces  fueron 

Y  en  el  transgreso  ayudantes ; 
Los  pies  donde  sustentaron 
Estos  lados  conyugales 

De  donde  tomo  principio 
El  alguado^  que  hoy  se  hace. 
Desta  manera  el  buen  Edam 
Quedo  consolado  en  parte, 
Eompiendo  la  dura  tierra 
Tragando  sudor  y  sangre ; 
Haciendo  fiera  aspereza 
For  si  podia  amaharse 
Con  su  Senor  y  volver 
De  nuevo  i  hacer  sus  pazes : 
Quareinta  anos  se  escribe 
Que  hizo  sin  detallarse 
Alcafara  la  mas  bella^ 
Que  puede  significarse. 
Su  sangre  que  era  mas  blanca 


1  XliU  plegaria  6  obra  pia  espontonea,  que  no  es  de  obligadon. 

3  -flT^i  el  amanecer.  '  Fantaxes,  Faria. 

«  y.  Milton,  lib.  y.,  lineas  438,  439.  '  Desmayarse,  Faria. 

•  Feoado,  Faris  MS. 
^  ft«^  J  W  la^arse  antes  de  las  oraoiones,    *  ij\i^ ;  Espiadon  la  mas  fiera,  Faris. 
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Que  la  leche  fue  a  tiznarse 
Con  SUB  hervientes  congoxas, 
Quando  la  voz  espantable 
Le  dixo  por  que  has  pecado  ? 
Entonces  fu^  d  cambiarse 
Quedando  como  hoy  se  vee 
Cimiento  de  enfermedades, 
De  cnya  espuma  quedaron 
En  nuestxos  cuerpos  mortales, 
Las  gotas  que  nos  incitan 
A  soberbias  penetrantes, 
Dcsobidencias,  codiciaa, 
Ira,  rabia,  enemistades, 
Y  todas  las  demas  cosas 
Quel  pecado  con  si  trae. 
Estas  le  fiieron  quitadas 
A  nuestro  annabi  triunfante, 
Quando  le  abrieron  el  pecho 


Los  muy  santos  almalaques 

Y  an  si  nunca  tuvo  cosa 
Que  d  pecado  le  incitase. 
Al  cabo  de  esta  aspereza, 
Que  ya  le  denuncio  el  angel. 
Que  Allah  estaba  sadsfecho ; 
Quiso  el  Senor  ajuntarle 
Con  su  amada  muger  Hagoay 
Para  que  se  consolase 

De  los  trabajos  pasados 

Y  la  criazon  comenzase : 

Y  ansi  los  dos  se  toparon 
Sobre  el  monte  tronizante 
De  Arafa  junto  de  Maca, 
Donde  con  Uorosas  fazes 
Se  recibio  el  uno  al  otro 
Con  amorosos  semblantes. 


SEGUNDA  HISTOllIA  QUE  HABLA  DEL  ENGENDRA- 
MIENTO  DE  SIZ,  SEGXJNDA  PARTE  DE  LA  LUZ,  Y 
LOS  QUE  DEXENDIERON  HASTA  NOH  ALEHISALEM. 


En  las  grandes  confusiones 
En  los  precisos  rebatos. 
En  las  revueltas  hazaiias, 
Suele  ser  muy  ordinario 
Olvidar  lo  que  en  tal  tiempo 
Hace  mas  al  propio  case ; 
Dando  al  furor  rienda  suelta, 
Por  do  lo  encamina  el  hado, 
Como  en  la  ystoria  presente 
Se  muestra  paten  te  y  llano. 
Han  sido  tantos  los  duelos 
De  Edam  que  nos  descuidamos 
De  la  triste  madre  Hagua, 
De  su  suceso  y  estado, 
Siendo  la  primera  causa 
Inventora  del  rescalo^ 
Simiente  del  perdimiento 
De  toda  el  linaje  humane. 
No  fueron  menos  sus  duelos, 
Si  bien  lo  consideramos, 
Siendo  muger  liaca  y  debil 
Algariba^  a  todas  manos, 
Que  la  rabiosa  congoja 
Habia  un  fluxo  tan  amargo 


De  sangre  roxa  y  tiznada, 
Para  aquel  oculto  vasb, 
Bunando  sus  carnes  bellas, 
Con  mil  acedos  desmayos  ; 

Y  mas,  que  siendo  criada 
Por  compaiiera  y  regalo 
Del  hombre,  quedo  sujeta, 
Obligada  a  su  mandado, 
En  vez  de  la  persuacion 
Con  la  qual  quiso  obligarlo 
A  que  comiese  la  fruta 

Do  aquel  arbol  reservado ; 

Y  la  primera  golosia 

Que  tuvo  antes  de  incitarlo, 

Pago  con  la  propia  sangre 

Que  en  ella  engendro  el  rescalo,* 

Y  su  dcliberacioD, 
Digo  el  tragar  el  bocado, 
Paga  con  las  grandes  ansias 
De  los  dolores  del  parte ; 

Y  mas  que  ninguna  alaya* 
Pueda  estar  asegurada 

De  estos  rostros^  pernicientes* 
En  ningun  tiempo  asignado 


1  Pecado,  Paris.  ^  ^  -c  estraviada.  »  Pecado,  Paris. 

*•—  ^  *^ "'» pcriodo.  Alayda,  P.    *  Variante,  rocios.    *  De  estos  inpudicos  rastros,  P. 
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For  que  i  deshora  lea  vienen, 

Y  i  tiempos  desconcertados, 
BescompoDiendo  su  ayuno 
X  8U  servicio  emplazado. 
Pues  quando  Allah  dio  licencia 
Quen  uno  fuesen  juntados, 

Y  de  su  primer  distino 
Absueltos  7  perdonados ; 
Hecha  su  gran  penitencia, 

Y  del  Senor  apiadados, 

Y  con  nuevas  antiparas 
Ya  BUS  cuerpos  adomados : 
(Dicen  unos  questas  ropas 
Eran  de  pieles  de  games, 
Otros  de  hojas  de  higuera, 
(X  de  otro  qualquiere  arbol 
Entalladas  por  el  angel 

Que  siempre  estaba  a  su  lado) 
Quedo  Edam  muy  hermoso 
Lindo  y  bien  argonizado,^ 
"No  relumbrante  como  antes, 
Mas  muy  bien  proporcionado, 
Be  galan  disposiciouy 
bu  alteza  de  treinta  palmos, 
8u  cara  bella  y  graciosa, 
Bien  criado  y  de  tal  mano 
A  Rabmo  de  lo  de  aquella* 
Be  Muhamad  nuestro  amparo. 

Y  por  darles  mas  contento 
Aquel  Senor  soberano 

Le  influyo  para  consuelo 
De  luz  en  la  frente  un  ramo 
Que  con  los  cielos  fixaba,' 
Be  muy  relumbrante  y  claro, 
Pendiente  de  aquel  cristal 
Que  atras  quedo  recitado, 
Que  fue  verdadera  insignia 
Lo  de  aquel  divino  rostro, 
Por  do  le  enseiio  el  camino 
Bel  bien  perdurable  y  santo ; 

Y  que  aunque  poco  le  daba 
En  eenal  de  por^  la  mano, 

Y  tambien  por  que  tenia 
Otro  mayor  bien  guardado 
Para  el  patron  de  esta  luz 
Que  ninguno  de  prestado. 


Lo  que  no  us6  con  Luzbel, 
Siendo  almalaque  cercano 
Que  cayo  para  in  etemo 
Sin  esperanza  de  amaho. 
En  esto  nos  da  i  entender 
El  Key  poderoso  y  alto 
Que  excederemos  en  gracia 
X  los  tronos  soberanos, 

Y  que  usar^  de  piedad 

Y  amahara  &  todos  quantos 
Su  misericordia  pid^, 

Con  corazon  limpio  y  salvo ; 
Como  nuestro  primer  padre 
Pidio  perdon,  confiado. 
Que  la  piadad  del  Senor 
Sobrepuja  i  su  rescalo.^ 
Dice  Alhasam,  que,  aunque  fuese 
Muchas  yezes  albriciado 
Con  nueva  gracia  y  perdon 
De  su  suceso  pasado, 
Que  siempre  tuvo  su  pecho 
Inquieto  y  sobresaltado, 
Quando  tenia  en  memoria 
Su  culpa  y  gran  desacato ; 
Yiendo  la  gran  piadad 
Quel  Senor  con  61  ha  usado ; 
Siempre  andaba  penitente, 
Siempre  andaba  sollozando, 
Siempre  la  paciencia  poca, 
Aquel  continue  trabajo. 
Andando  pues  desta  suerte 
Siempre  en  Allah  contemplando, 
Oyo  quentre  las  orejas* 
De  su  frente  estaban  dando 
Yozes  que  Allah^  llamaba 
Loandole  y  tazbihando ; 

Y  dixo  ante  su  Senor 

Con  un  hablar  tiemo  y  blando : 
''  Senor  ?  que  vozes  son  estas 
Quen  mi  frente  estan  zumbando  ? 
Dixole  Allah:  *'estos  tazbihes 
Me  hace  mi  siervo  amado 
Muhamad  mi  gran  caudillo ; 
Ya  su  luz  estd  imyocando 
X  su  principal  patron 

Y  por  quien  yo  la  he  criado, 


^  Organizado,  Paris.        *  Para  modelo  de  aqnello,  Paris.       '  Frisaba,  Paris 
*  Par,  Paris.  »  Pecado,  Paris.    V.  MUton,  lib.  iii.,  130-134. 

*  Arnigas,  Paris.  ^  A  su  dios,  Paris. 
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Bepositandola  en  ti 

Y  en  tu  linaje  preciado ; 

Y  advierte,  querido  Edam, 
Mira  que  te  encargo  y  mando 
Que  de  ti  sea  respetada 

Con  reverencia  y  acato ; 

Y  i  tus  hijos  la  encomiendes 
Be  la  suerte  que  yo  hago, 

Y  advierteles  que  le  entreguen 
En  vientres  limpios  y  castos 
De  las  honrradas  mugeres 

Y  varones  bien  preciados, 
Hasta  que  los  desampares 
En  este  varon  honrrado. 
Taharareis  vuestros  cuerpos 
Antes  que  hayais  de  juntaros 
Con  vuestras  mugeres,  y  ellas 
Tengan  el  mismo  recato  : 

Yo  le  avisare  quando  sea 
La  hora  y  tiempo  llegado, 
Del  que  haya  de  llevar  la  luz 
Para  que  podais  limpiaros. 
Mando  que  solo  4  mi  adoren 
Tus  hijos  con  gran  cuidado, 
Sin  ponerme  otro  segundo ; 
Yo  soy  unico  adorado  : 
No  juren  mi  santo  nombre 
En  ningun  caso  profano, 

Y  con  sus  proximos  traten 
Qual  quieran  ser  tratados  ; 
Mando  que  a  sus  padres  honrren 
Si  eUos  quieren  ser  honrrados, 

Y  viviran  largos  dias 

En  mi  obidencia  y  amparo : 
No  maten  por  quel  matar 
Para  mi  esta  reservado, 
Yo  soy  £l  que  doi  la  vida 

Y  acorto  y  alargo  el  plazo : 
Huye  del  vil  adulterio 

Que  es  vicio  torpe  y  nefando 
Aborrecido  ante  mi 
Instrumento  de  pecados : 
Guarden  los  bienes  agenos, 
Qual  guardan  sus  propios  algos, 
No  hurten  ni  tomen  cosa 
Que  no  la  hubieren  ganado : 


Digan  la  verdad  en  todo 
No  mientan  por  ningun  cabo,^ 
Ni  afirmen  cosa  dudosa 
Ningun  testimonio  f also : ' 
No  cobdicien  cosa  agena, 
Contentense  en  sus  estados  : 
Que  ya  tengo  para  todos 
Sus  arrizques*  segurados. 

Y  guardando  estos  preceptos 
Ansi  como  te  lo  mando 

Les  ofrezco  de  mi  parte 
Mi  perdurable  descanso ; 
Empero  si  los  quebrantan 
Diles  que  ban  de  ser  juzgados, 
A  que  serdn  en  Cbahana 
Pieramente  atormentados." 
De  esta  instruccion  adelante 
AnduYo  tan  sobelado 
Edam  en  guardar  los  ritos 
Que  su  Senor  le  ha  mandado, 
Que  punto  no  desistia 
De  aquel  precetal^  mandado, 
Teniendo  siempre  en  memoria 
El  escarmiento  pasado. 
Quiso  Allah  que  nuestra  Madre 
En  los  primeros  prenados 
Pario  dos  hijos,  los  quales 
Dieron  el  senal  muy  claro 
De  lo  que  el  triste  mundo 
Nos  habia  de  ir  mostrando  ; 

Y  como  en  continua  guerra 
Habian  de  estar  limitado,* 
Los  descendientes  de  Edam 
Con  sangre  el  suelo  regando  : 

Y  fue  quel  mayor  movido 
De  cioga  invidia,  imitando 
Al  soberbio  Lucifer, 

Dio  crudamente  d  su  hermano, 
Do  tomo  origen  la  guerra 

Y  las  pendencias  y  bandos. 
Dice  Abulhasan  que  Hagua 
En  todos  quantos  preiiados 
Tuvo,  pario  hijo  y  hija, 

De  dos  en  dos  engendrados. 

Y  quando  Allah  fue  serrido 
Que  saiga  el  especialado. 


'  Caso,  Paris.  *  Ni  hagan  testigo  falso  ;  Paris. 

'  jJJ  I  Nutrimiento  diario ;  riquczas,  Paris. 

*  Prepecial,  Paris. 


^  Militando,  Paris. 
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Se  enjendr6  unico  y  solo 

Y  la  luz  luego  hizo  paso 
8obre  la  frente  de  Hagua, 
Quedando  Edam  sin  sua  rayos  ; 

Y  en  pariendo  lo  eaco 
£1  nino  glorificado, 
Besplandeciendo  su  cara 
Qasd  rayos  del  sol  lanzados, 
Que  de  su  hermosa  frente 
Llegaba  al  cielo  mas  alto ; 

Y  i  este  llamaron  Siz 
De  la  luz  el  mayorazgo ; 

Y  quando  ya  tuvo  edad, 
Siendo  ya  varon  formado 
Lo  saco  su  padre  Edam 
A  un  fertil  y  verde  prado, 
X  dondo  Allah  se  apagaba^ 
De  recebir  holocaustos, 

Y  todas  las  peticiones 

De  estos  siervos  tan  preciados. 

Y  alzando  al  cielo  sus  ojos. 
Dice  Alhasan  i  este  caso, 
Que  quando  alzo  la  cabeza 

Y  aquel  semblante  acendrado, 
Mando  AlUh  parar  los  rios 
Sus  corrientes  soscgados 

Y  todos  los  manantios 
Del  alchana  y  sus  estados : 
Pararon  todos  los  aires 

Su  curso  amoroso  y  blando, 
Los  arboles  sus  meneos. 
Las  aves  sus  dulces  cantos, 
Los  angeles  sus  tazbihes, 

Y  todos  los  halecados 

De  mares,  tierras  y  cielos, 

Y  todos  los  principados 
De  los  alarjicos  cores 
En  los  cielos  se  asomaron 
Eescolgados  para  oir 

Lo  que  aquellos  lindos  labios 
Habian  de  pronunciar : 
Grande  merced,  grande  amaho 
Que  en  solo  alzar  la  cabeza 
Un  hombre  desterrado, 
Manda  aprestar  los  oidos 
A  todo  quanto  hay  cercado !  • 

Y  aparece  que  concuerda 


Esto  con  el  primer  lado' 

Que  tuYo,  quando  en  la  piedra 

Todos  estos  le  azaxdaron. 

Bravo  favor  grande  honrra 

Parece  que  ymos  cobrando ! 

Toda  la  tierra  perdida 

En  un  tan  pequeno  espacio. 

Dixo  pues  el  justo  Edam 

En  este  auditorio  santo : 

"  Divino  y  alto  Senor, 

Tu  que  me  has  encomendado 

Esta  luz  para  tu  siervo 

Muhamad  tu  especialado 

Con  precepto  que  la  encargae 

Ed  tus  siervos  mas  honrrados 

Y  en  los  vientres  mas  perfetos 
Que  tienen  de  ser  criados 
Cumpliendo  en  este  precepto 
A  lo  que  estoy  obligado, 
Querias  que  este  mi  hijo 
Siga  el  uso  precetario 

Para  que  la  luz  famosa 
Lleve  el  corriente  asignado, 

Y  para  que  se  prosiga, 
Querria  fuese  casado 

Con  su  hermana  Hagualia 
Que  se  engendro  en  otro  parte, 
Ques  vaso  limpio  y  honesto 
Para  esta  luz  apropiado ; 

Y  los  dos  dan  su  homenaje 
Muy  contentos  y  pagados; 
Solo  aguardo  tu  bondad 
Para  el  efecto  nombrado ; 
Mira,  Senor,  que  te  place 
Que  yo  haga  en  este  case." 
Luego  Allah  mando  i  Chebril 
Quel  y  sus  contemporanos 
Efectuen  el  casamiento^ 

Ad  aquellos  dos  hermanos 
Siendo  su  padre  ulguali 

Y  elloB  testigos  nombrados. 
Mando  tambien  que  baxase 
Para  los  dos  desposados 
Kopas  blancas  de  alchana 
Con  que  fuesen  arreados, 
En  vez  de  las  que  pirdieron 
Sus  padres  por  el  bocado. 


1  Pagaba,  Paris.  *  Criado,  Paris.  *  Lauro,  Paris. 

*  Baxen  k  la  tierra  y  casen,  Paris. 
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Asi  fa^  casado  Siz 

Con  gran  contento  y  regalo, 

Y  quando  el  justo  Edam 
Se  sintio  yiejo  j  cansado 
Tom  6  &  Siz  en  gran  secreto, 

Y  descogiendo  un  gran  pano 
Que  el  Senor  dadole  habia 
En  aquel  tiempo  pasado, 
Kico  y  de  galan  hechura, 
Donde  estaban  estampados 
TodoB  quantos  annabies 
Habian  de  ser  inviados 
Con  todoB  BUS  privilegios 

Y  decretos  preceptarios, 
Sua  alumas  y  naciones 

Y  el  bien  que  serian  premiados.' 
Miro  Siz  y  yido  entre  elloB 

Tin  precioso  y  rico  vaso' 
Que  Bobre  todos  los  otxos 
Sobrepujuba  su  grado, 
De  quien  sua  caras  cubria 
De  luz  con  precioBo  ramo 
Que  de  los  cielos  pendian 
Con  muy  relumbrantes  rayos 

Y  vido  como  hasta  Ybrahim 
Este  esquadron  tan  preciado 
Seguia  un  solo  camino 

Sin  intervencion  ni  atajo ; 

Y  alii  tomaron  principio 
Otro  bando  ilustre  y  raro, 

Y  aunque  sin  luz  se  mostraba, 
Era  de  precio  muy  alto, 

En  el  qual  se  figuraban 

Dos  adines  senalados, 

Que  a  dos  caudillos  seguian 

Y  a  sus  alquitebes  santos. 
**  Eazon  sera,  dixo  Edam, 
Que  miremos  muy  despacio 
Estos  que  nuestra  luz  lleban 

Y  siguen'  el  principado 
Por  la  linea  de  Ismael, 
Primogenito  engcndrado 
De  Ybrahim  el  escogido, 
Con  el  estandarto  alzado 
De  Miser,  blazon  antiguo 


De  nnestro  linage  daro, 
Con  quien  todos  los  taqnied* 
Serdn  triumfantes  y  nfanos 
Hasta  entregarlo  &  Muhamad 
Para  quien  fu^  deballado : 
Adrierte  querido  hijo, 
Lo  que  te  mando  y  encargo 
Que  sobre  este  mensagero 
De  quien  segmmos  el  bando, 
En  todas  tus  oraciones, 

Y  en  todos  tus  holocaostos 
Hagas  salvacion  cumplida 
Con  grande  honor  y  recato;' 

Y  esta  luz  que  ya  en  ta  fteate 
Que  agora  gozas  de  paso 

Te  mando  que  la  encomiendes 
En  los  Tientres  mas  guardados 
De  las  mugcres  mas  limpias 

Y  de  los  hombres^  mas  santos ; 
Por  que  esta  luz  no  se  manche 
Ques  don  de  Alldh  sobelado  f 
Ynsignia  que  nos  ensena 

El  camino  reto  y  llano ; 

Y  i  tus  hijos  amonesta 

Lo  mesmo  que  te^  enseSado." 

Y  acabada  esta  razon 
Volviendo  a  doblar  el  pano, 
Le  dixo  que  lo  guardase 
Como  sacro  relicario 

Y  junto  con  ^1  le  dio 
Los  borceguies  y  zapatos 
Que  sustentaron  sus  pies 
Tantos  ccntenales  de  anos, 

Y  aquel  dia  los  tenia 
Como  de  entonces  calzados.* 
Estos  estan  hoy  en  Maca 
Por  trofeo  dedicado 

Y  quando  M clique  clijen 
Los  llevan  a  jurar  colgados. 
Andando  en  esto  el  buen  Siz 
Fue  por  Chebril  albriciado, 
Quel  y  su  muger  adresen 
Para  el  fruto  deseado, 
De  que  se  hizo  prenada 
Hagualia,  y  en  llegando 


1  V.  Milton,  lib.  xi.  lineas  370,  etc.        ^  Bando,  Paris.         ■  Segun,  Londres. 
*     Jij,  los  religiosos.  *  Lomos,  Paris.  •  Aseculado,  Paris. 

7  Xe  he.  «  Cortados,  Paris. 

*  ^,„S^  un  rcy.  Estas  4  lineas  no  se  ballan  en  el  MS.  de  Paris. 
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Sa  tennino  pario  nn  hijo, 
A  qnien  por  nombre  llamaron 
Enoh,^  7  saco  la  laz 
Lindo  hermoso  y  may  gallardo 
A  quien  Chebril  tavo  en  guardia 
Por  que  Luzbel  asediado 
Andaba  por  allegarse 
A  mancillarlo  y  tocarlo ; 

Y  ansi  por  este  niyelo 
Yxki  la  clara  luz  pasando 
Siempre  por  estos  yarones 
Mas  perfetos  y  estimados,* 
Por  d  8enor  eacogidos, 
Por  im  palabra  avisados ; 
Corriendo  de  padre  en  hijo 

De  an  honrrado  y  otro  honrrado. 

Y  por  que  no  es  bien  que  queden 
En  olvido  sepultados, 

Y  por  no  causar  fastidio, 
Ser&n  en  breve  contados 
Los  yarones  que  esta  insignia 
Por  sus  meritos  ganaron. 

Be  Enoh  paso  d  Cainam' 
Que  fu6  de  la  luz  el  quarto. 
Este  engendro  4  Malaile,^ 
De  quien  Xared*  fue  engendrado, 
Padre  del  muy  santo  Edriz^ 
A  quien  sus  hechos  tan  raros 
Subicron  al  quarto  cielo 
D6  yiyio^  hasta  en  tanto 
Que  la  trompa  de  Izarafil 


D6  fin  ^  quanto  hay  criado. 
Deste  justo  Edriz  se  cuenta 
Que  hizo  yoto  encerrado 
De  hacer  drrabma  cumplida 
Mientras  duraren  sus  algos ; 

Y  que  andando  por  la  calle 
Le  8ali6  un  horobre  acuitado, 

Y  no  tuviendo  otra  cosa 

Le  dio  en  arrahma  su  manto ; 
Quedando  casi  desnudo 
Por  no  negarle  su  amaho. 
Otras  mil  cosas  se  cuentan 
De  este  bienaventurado, 
De  lo  qual  es  buen  testigo 
Yer  que  Dios  lo  ha  trasladado 
En  cuerpo  y  alma  k  los  cielos 
Do  vive  glorioso  y  santo ; 
Dexando  acd  sucesor 
Hijo  suyo  a  quien  llamaron 
Por  nombre  Matusalem, 
Que  de  la  luz  fu6  el  otayo, 
Cuyo  hijo  fu^  Lameq, 
Padre  de  aquel  esforzado 
Nob,  que  fu^  segundo  padre, 
De  todo  el  linage  humane, 
En  quien  la  primera  edad 
Del  mundo  acabo,  tomando 
Principio  en  61  la  segunda, 
Posiendo  el  don  preciado, 
Cuyos  memorablcs  hechos 
Dir^  en  el  siguiente  canto. 
(Loado  es  Allah)  MS.  Paris. 


TERCEllO  CANTO,  TRATA  DEL  DILUVIO  DE  NOH,  Y 
PASA  A  LA  VARONIA  DE  LA  LUZ  HASTA  IBRAHIM, 
DONDE  SE  CUMPLia  LA  SEGUNDA  EDAD  DEL 
MUNDO. 


Muchos  hubo  en  esta  vida 
Que  leyantaron  sus  famas 
A  la  cumbre  de  potencia 
Donde  quisieron  fixarlas  ;* 
Pensando  que  su  fortuna 
Para  etemizar  bastaba ; 
Sus  hechos  indignamente 
Hasta  las  nubes  levantan  : 
Qual  con  pom  pas  y  ambiciones, 
Qual  con  crueles  haznnas, 


Qual  imyentando  heregias, 
Estos*  cismas  ydolatras, 
Dexando  la  ricnda  suelta 
A  las  maldades  nefandas, 
Como  si  absolutes  fueran 
Para  poder  perpetuallas ; 

Y  al  fin,  quando  en  mayor  punto 
Sus  malos  hechos  estaban, 

Y  quando  nienos  cuidaron" 
Tener  contraria  mudanza, 


*Eno8,  Paris.  ■  Afinados,  P.  '  Enos    .    .    .    Cajnam,  P. 

*  Malialail  6  Mahalaleel.    *  Jaret,  P.    •  Ydriz,  P.    "^  Variante,  riverilu  Virirfc,  P. 

*  Figallas,  Puris.  •  Setas,  P.  ^^  Variante,  creyeron. 
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Pensando  estar  mas  segnros, 
Dio  Yuelta  bu  rueda  Yaria, 
Dando  con  ellos  al  fondo 
De  la  baxeza  mas  baxa, 
Donde  fueron  satisfechos, 
Donde  tuyieron  la  paga 
De  BUS  pemicioBos  triumfos, 

Y  SUB  hereticas  causas. 
Miren  al  Eey  Baltasar 

Y  4  BU  avuelo  Baltunasar,^ 
A  Zamud  y  i  Namerud, 

A  Paraon  y  i  Abrahaqa  ;• 
Que  todos  estos  quisieron 
Arbolar  sus  fieras  armas* 
Contra  el  cielo  y  su  hacedor, 

Y  fu6  su  suerte  tan  mala, 
Quen  lugar  de  su  vitoria 
Hirieron  bus  propias  caras 
Con  ynominiosas  muertes, 

Y  por  perdurables  ansias ; 

Y  aunque  otros  muchos  pudiera 
Traer  para  testiguanza 

De  lo  que  tengo  propuesto, 
Lo  que  tengo  dicho  basta : 

Y  aquel  general  diluvio 
Asegurara  mi  causa, 
Con  la  asistencia  de  Nob, 
Aquel  santo  patriarca, 

De  quien  bus  hechos  famosos 
Nos  dan  evidencia  clara. 
Como  a  solo  Allah  debemos 
Poner  nuestras  confianzas, 

Y  en  administrar  su  ley 
Tendremos  perpetuas  famas, 
En  este  mimdo  qual  est^, 

Y  en  el  otro  etema  alchana. 
No  qual  los  arrfba  dichos, 
Ni  qual  aqui  nos  soSala 

El  general  perdimiento 
De  su  gente  distinada ; 
Que  aqui  acabaron  sus  vidas, 

Y  condenaron  sus  almas, 
Segun  se  ecbara  de  ver 
En  la  siguiente  allohada. 
Despues  de  la  muerte  de  Edam 

Y  de  nuestra  madre  Hagua 


Levantaron  dos  linages 
Los  dos  hijos  que  quedaban ; 
El  uno  siguio  la  luz 
Con  limpieza  y  gran  constancia, 
[El  otro  que  engendr6  Cabil* 
Fue  gente  perversa  y  mala, 
Indomita  y  sin  verguenza 
De  Allah  y  su  ley  arredrada, 

Y  aunque  el  linage  de  Siz 
Era  gente  ilustre  y  rara. 
La  malicia  de  los  otros 
Yino  a  ser  tan  depravada 
Que  inficionaba  el  mundo 
Con  la  peste  de  bus  tacas ; 
De  suerte  que  ya  los  buenos 
Con  los  maloB  se  mezclaban^ 
En  tractoB  y  casamientos, 
Cosas  por  su  ley  vedadas,' 

Y  en  las  maldades  y  vicios 
Poco  se  diferenciaban : 
Todo  andaba  ya  rompido, 
Ningun  precepto  acataban, 
Ninguna  virtud  gobieman, 
Ningun  respeto  guardaban, 
TodoB  eran  ya  viciosos, 

A  toda  maldad  se  ensayan  ;]• 
Adulteros,  homicidas, 
Sodomitas,  ydolatras, 
Transgresores  y  blasfemos, 
Soberbios  y  vil  canalla ; 
Vino  a  tanto  rorapimiento 

Y  a  ser  tan  igual  la  llaga, 
Que  a  mas  andar  comprendia 
Toda  la  nacion  humana. 

j  0  quanto  deben  los  hombres 
En  esta  vida  prestada 
Mirar  con  atentos  ojos 
Con  quien  conversan  y  tratan, 
Con  quien  traban  amistades, 
Con  quien  viven  y  acompanan, 
Mirando  las  desallidas 
Los  sucesos  en  que  acaban ! 
Yiendo  el  poderoso  Allah 
La  desobediencia  taota, 
Manda  a  su  escogido  Noh 
Edifique  y  haga  un  area, 

♦  Cain. 


I  Bakhtunnasr.        '  Abraha.     Variante,  y,  Paris.         '  Rabias,  P. 
A  Vease  k  Genesis  vi.  2;  y  Milton,  lib.  xi.  1.  607-610 ;  y  683-687. 
*  Estas  lineas  son  tomadas  del  MS.  de  Paris,  y  faltan  del  h S.  de  Londres  desde  el 
tiempo  en  que  el  Sr.  Morgan  lo  compr6,  paes  no  las  ha  traducido. 
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A  lo  qnal  baxo  Chebrfl. 
Ye  le  dio  la  orden  7  traza 
Del  largario^  y  la  grandeza, 
Lo  qae  ha  de  ser  de  alta  y  ancha ; 

Y  dix61e  que  entre  taato 
Que  el  area  se  edificaba 
Amonestase  d  su  gente 

Se  comviertan,  y  que  hagan 
Penitencia  de  bub  obras^ 
Con  conduelma  de  bus  almas, 

Y  que  seran  amahados 
De  6U  piadosa  arahma, )  | 

Y  que  si  no  lo  hacian   ) 
Tuviesen  por  cosa  Uana 
Que  Allah  los  queria  hundir, 
Cubriendo  el  mundo  de  agua. 

Y  era  de  quinientos  anos 
Quando  esta  grande  comanda 
Le  denoto  el  fiel  Ghebril. 
Ya  la  luz  tenia  mudada 

A  Sem,*  BU  querido  bijo, 

Y  otros  dos  que  le  qu^laban, 
Cam^  y  Jafed  se  decian. 
Mancebo  de  grande  fama, 
Imitando  i  bu  buen  padre 
Que  en  tan  pesima  telada 
Estuvo  quinientos  aiios 
Mancebo  limpio  y  sin  taca, 
Dedo  merecio  este  nombre 
Que  todo  el  mundo  le  canta. 

Y  luego  puBo  por  obra 

Lo  que  Chebrii  le  encargaba, 
ProTiendo  de  oficiales 
CarpinteroB,  maestros  de  areas,* 
Arquitetos  y  peones 
Que  la  madera  les  traigan : 
Ya^  andaba  por  sua  pueblos 
Que  un  memento  no  paraba, 
Denotando  el  perdimiento 
Que  i  BU  gente  se  acercaba, 
Yestido  de  crude  sirgo, 
Su  persona  triste  y  lacia, 
Todo  el  color  macilento, 


En  que  claro  demostraba 
El  fiero  y  cruel  castigo 
Con  que  A114h  les  amenaza ; 
No  paraba  nocbe  y  dia 
Aquella  ronca  garganta 
De  apellidar  y  decir : 
i  "  ugentes  torpes  y  eiradas ! 
Volved  i  Yuestro  Senor, 
Pedid  Tuestra  restauranza, 
Keparad  tan  grandes  danos 
Como  del  oielo  se  amana,      )  , 
Recordad  vuestros  sentidos, ) 
Dad  oreja  a  mis  palabras, 
Temed  al  que  os  ha  criado, 
Mirad  que  dentro  desta  area 
Estil  emvuelta  su  justicia 
Con  una  sangrienta  vara 
Que  amenaza  vuestras  yidas 

Y  condena  vuestras  almas : 

Y  sacudid  de  Yuestros  ouellos 
La  esclavitud  de  cbahana. 
Que  estd  con  la  booa  abierta 
Aguardando  Yuestras  almas." 
Estas  cosas  les  decia, 

Mas  no  aprovecba,  que  estaban 
Aquella  precisa  turba 
Ciega,  sorda  y  obstinada. 
En  esto  la  gran  safina*^ 
Con  gran  calor  trabajaban 
Los  maestros  y  arquitectos," 
La  qual  obra  fu^  acabada, 
Cumplidos  ya  los^'  oien  anos 
De  quando  f u^  comenzada ; 

Y  todo  este  tiempo  Noh 
Duro  su  gran  monestanza, 

Y  quanto  mas  les  decia, 
Tanto  menos  importaba ; 
Antes  bien  le  respondian 

Que  mintia  en  quanto  hablaba.^' 
Pues  al  cabo  de  cien  anos, 
No  vieron  senal  de  nada ; 
Ni  el  dilubio  parecia, 

Y  quanto  Noh  predicaba 


I  Ancbario,  Paris.         ■  Yerros,  P.        ■  Del  MS.  de  Paris.        ♦  En  Sem,  P. 
6  Cam  MS.  de  Paris.    Pero  en  el  de  Londres,  Sem ;  por  eso  el  Sr.  Morgan  ha 
sefialado  la  confusion  que  hace  el  antor  con  los  nombres  de  los  bijos  de  Noe. 
•  Acha,  P.  ^  Y  61,  P.  •  Del  MS.  de  Paris.  •  Del  MS.  de  Paris. 

^°  A'- A  Pit*  nario.  1^  Officiales,  P.  ^'  Cumplidos  justos  den  affoi^  F/ 

1*  Vease  k  Milton,  Ub.  xL,  811-817. 
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Les  parecia  imposible 
Mentira,  burla  y  marana.^ 
Acabada  la  safina 
Con  SU8  atajos  y  quadras, 
Betretas  y  acogimientos, 
Por  defuera  claveada* 
Por  que  al  agua  no  le  entrase, 
Dentro  muy  bien  cepillada : 
Era  de  admirable  bechura, 
De  sutil  ingenio  y  traza, 
Kecba  i  modo  de  navio, 
Cuya  proa  figuraba 
La  cabeza  de  paloma, 

Y  la  popa  que  Mevaba 
Como  una  cola  de  gallo ; 

Y  mil  y  doscientas  varas 
Tenia  de  popa  i  proa, 

Y  seiscientas  tenia  de  ancba. 
Subiose  Nob  i  lo  alto 
Delia,  y  con  vozes  muy  altas 
Llamo  a  las  naturalezas 

Que  en  macboy  bembra  se  ballan : 
Aquellos  que  para  el  mundo 
Eran  las  mas  necesarias 
Yinieron  al  mismo  punto. 
Per  que  Allab  mando  que  vayan 
De  cada  especie  tres  pares, 

Y  un  macbo  en  ellas  sobraba ; 
De  manera  queran  siete 
Aunque  el  honrrado  alcoram 
Ko  senala  fueron  tantas, 

Mas  de  un  macho  y  una  hembra, 
Que  ninguno  entro  sobrado. 
Todo  pudo  ser  ansi. 
Que  el  alcoram  solo  babla 
De  aquello  que  no  se  excusa 

Y  es  de  grande  importancia.* 

Y  aprestado  el  bastimiento 
Departe  cada  sustancia, 
Para  sustentar  a  todos 

Un  ano  por  si  duraba 
Tanto  la  persuacion.* 


(Que  no  dice  entraron  tantos)' 
Con  gran  orden  gobemadoSi 
Luego  sus  hijos  y  nueras, 
£l  y  su  muger  se  embarcan 
En  el  area,  y  puestos  dentro, 
Cierra  la  puerta  y  yentana 
Que  estaba  en  la  gran  cubierta 
Con  una  vedriera  clara : 
No  les  quedo  otro  agujero 
Por  do  poder  ver  el  agua, 

Y  esta  quis6  Ail4b  que  fueee 
Por  defuera  betumbada.* 

La  gente  que  le  vio  dentro 
Eeian  del  y  mofaban, 
Diciendo  :  **  agora  estas  bien, 
Encerrado  en  esa  xaula, 
Con  las  bestias  y  animales 
Proprios  para  tu  compana ; 
Que  bien  merece  el  que  miente 
Tener  este  bien  en  paga. 
:  Dondo  esta  tu  profesia 
Tan  mentirosa  y  tan  falsa,    )  , 
Do  est&  el  agua  que  decias,  t 
Ki  aun  su  talle  y  semejanzar" 
;  Ob  soberana  piadad, 
Quien  pierde  la  confianza 
De  tu  divino  perdon 

Y  de  tu  divina  Kahma !  ® 
Que  al  cabo  de  tantos  anos, 
(Al  cabo  de  tantas  salvas),* 
Que  biciste  a  estos  precitos, 
Despues  de  sentencia  dada 
Contra  su  grande  distino, 
Viendo  sus  fieras  entranas 
Aguardas  su  conocencia, 
Quando  ellos  menos  se  acatan  ! 

Siete  dias  se  detuvo, 
Despues  de  cerrada  el  area, 
Sin  haber  seiial  ninguno 
De  la  tempesta  6  borrasca ; 
Aguardando  si  por  suerte 
Habia^^  alguna  meritanza 


I  PatrafTa,  P.  «  Breada,  P. 

*  Segun  el  MS.  de  Paris.  Y  segun  el  MS.  de  Londres. 
Quel  alcoran  solo  habla  Que  ol  alcoram  lo  babla 

De  aquellas  que  no  se  excusan  Que  aquello  que  no  se  excusa 

Que  son  las  mas  necesarias.  Y  ques  de  grande  importancian. 

*  Persecucion,  P.  *  Esta  linea  sobra  y  no  se  halla  en  el  MS.  de  Paris. 

*  Betunada,  P.  '  Del  MS.  de  Paris.  ®  Bendita  arrahma,  P. 

•  Del  MS.  de  Paris.  w  Habria,  P. 
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Por  do  poder  detener 
Aquella  sangrienta  llaga. 
Pues  viendo  Allah  su  distmo 
T  su  dureza  obstinada, 

Y  quel  humano  remedio 
Poco  su  distiuo  ablanda, 
Sacude^  el  azote  fiero, 
Tiende  la  cortante  espada, 
Abren  los  cielos  bus  brazos;' 
Rompense  las  cataratas ; 
Ba^gan  las  nubes  bus  senos; 
BorboUan  las  tierras  agua ; 
Bevientan  todos  los  rios ; 
Las  mares  quiebrau  bus  alas,' 

Y  de  bus  limites  salen 
Con  tal  furor  y  puxanza, 
Que  piensan  tocar  el  cielo )  4 
Con  BUB  tenebrosas  ascuas  ) 

Y  es  cierto  que  lo  hicierdn 
Si  Chebril  no  lo  atajara. 
Yd  la  destinada  gente 
Andaba  triste  y  turbada ; 
Ya  temen  el  gran  castigo, 
Ya  gimen,  ya  se  desmayan ; 
Ya  se  tienen  por  perdidos, 
Ya  pierden  su  <ionfianza : 
Aqui  corren,  alii  gritan 
Viendo  la  tempesta  brava; 
Todo  es  gemidos  y  vozes, 
Todo  lloro,  todo  ansia ; 
Todo  suspiros  amargos, 
(Todo  congoxas  y  bascas)* 
Ya  la  furiosa  tempesta 
Entraba  de  casa  en  casa ; 
Ya  los  tristes  Dinos  tiemos* 
Atosigados  los  sacan, 
Donde  sus  cuitadas  madres 
Sus  pechos  y  rostxos  razgan, 
Llamando  ^  bus  iieros  pedres 
Les  socorran,  y  acenaban 
Con  los  nines  en  los  pechos, 
Pensando  ser  ayudadas ; 
Pero  no  les  socorrian 

Que  el  grande  mal  los  ataja, 


Y  ansi  asidas  i  bus  hijos 
Eran  &L  punto  akogadas. 

;  or  quantas  muertes  a  una 
Quantos  tormentos  gustaban ! 
Yiendo  la  misera  madre 
Ahogar  su  hija  amada, 

Y  la  muger  al  marido, 

Los  hermanos  4  las  hermanas ; 
El  triste  padre  4  su  li^o, 
£1  hijo  al  padre  se  abraza, 

Y  ansi  los  dos  zabullidos 
Se  ahogan  cara  con  cara. 
Aqui  gritan  ;  que  me  ahogo ! 
AUd  que  me  ahogo !  llamaa : 
Aca  socorro  apelHdan ; 
Aculla  sueltan^  las  casas, 
Cayendo  los  edificios 

Sobre  sus  duenos  y  alaxas,^ 
Ya  parecen  cuerpos  muertos )  , 
Sobre  las  furiosas  aguas.       ) 
Ya  en  la  safina  suben 
Muchas  de  sus  anchas  tablas, 
Quando  los  mas  astuciosos.^^ 
Sus  defensas  proeuraban 
Unos  suben  a  los  montes^ 
Otros,  a  las  torres  altas ; 
Otros,  por  asir  las  ramas 
Otros  i  los  arboles  suben  ^  ^^ 
Asidos  unos  con  otros 
Cayan  y  se  ahogaban. 
Los  que  estaban  en  las  torres, 

Y  en  las  mas  altas  montanas, 
Se  r^traian  d  la  cumbre ; 
Mas,  muy  poco  aprovechaba, 
Que  ya  el  agua  4  todas  partes^ 
Les  va  detras  dando  caza, 
Hasta  que  los  reducia 

Sobre  las  cumbres  mas  altas, 
Donde  usaban  de  crueldad 
Los  que  mayor  fuerza  alcanzao, 
Subiendo  sobre  los  otros ; 
Que  cada  qual  procuraba 
Ser  el  postrero  en  la  muerte. 
Mas ;  ay  que  en  vano  trabajan 


^  Saber,  MS.  de  Londres.  *  Ondas,  P.  '  Sa  amparo,  P. 

4  Del  MS.  de  Paris.         «  Del  MS.  de  Paris.         «  T  hiertos,  P.,  por  enyeiiot. 
f  Suenan,  Paris.         b  Albajas.  >  Del  MS.  de  Paris.         ^o  Atreyidoa,  PArk. 

^*  Otros  &  los  arboles  suben,    \ 
Otros,  asiendo  &  sus  ramas,  >  MS.  Paria. 
Unos  por  enoima  de  otros  ) 


^  Toda  pdMs,  P. 
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EstoB  pobres  homioidaa ! 
Mil  muertee  en  una  tragan,. 
Yiendo  ahogar  L  sus  amigos, 
Padres,  hermanos  y  hermanas. 
Sua  mugeres  y  sub  hijos 
Borbolan^  entre  las  agoai ! 

Y  ellos,  <^uel  fogoso  aJiento 
A  despedir  ya  no  bastan, 
Aunque  me»  y  mas  impiden  ;* 
Ya  les  cobija  las  barbas, 

Ya  ven  su  muerte  al  ojo, 
Ya  no  hay  subir  otra  escala*; 
Atajandoles  i  una 
Las  ultimas  aleatadas : 
Pues  los  animales  singles, 

Y  las  fieras  alimaiias, 

Ya  no  habia  mencion  de  eUas, 
Ya  eran  todas  acabadas ; 
Solo  las  aves  se  esfuerzan, 
Sacudiendo  aquellas  alas 
Que  les  dio  naturaleza, 
En  las  quales  revolaban ; 
Mas  no  pueden  sustentar 
Aquella  tan  grande  calm% 
Donde  con  el  gran  temor 
Se  linden,  turban  y  cansan. 

Y  aunque  mas  alto  revolan, 
La  tempestad  les  alcanza, 
Cubriendo  quareinta  codos 
A  la  mas  alta  montaua. 
Todo  quedo  sumergido 
Quanto  vida  gobemaba ; 
Solo  los  que  bemos  nombrado 
Que  estaban  dentro  del  area, 
Que  alii  fueron  alumbrados 
Con  la  luz  del  gran  Mubamad, 
Que  en'  la  faz  del  justo  Sem, 
Qual  la  luna  relumbraba. 
Quareinta  dias  y  noches, 
Duro  el  llover  sin  distancia ; 

Y  ciento  y  quince  la  tierra 
Tuvo  las  aguas  en  calma. 
Comenzo  este  gran  diluvio, 
(Y  esta  justicia  asolada)* 
A  diez  y  siete  de  racbab, 


Y  por  la  cuenta  nazara' 
A-  diez  y  siete  de  Abril ; 
Yendo  bombeando  el  area 
Seis  lunas  por  justa  cuenta, 
Hasta  que  quedo  asentada 
El  santo  dia  de  axora. 

El  deceno  de  almuharram 
Sobre  la  sierra  de  Armenia^ 
En  el  mundo  celebrada.* 

Y  dende  quareinta  dias 
Ya  los  montes  comenzaban 
A  ensenar  sus  altas  cumbres, 
Dando  senal  de  apaganza. 

Y  se  aparecioen  el  cielo 
Una  seiial,  con  tres  bandas 
De  diferentes  colores, 
Bermeja,  yerde  y  gualdada,'' 
Que  denotaba  su  vista 
Sangre,  muerte  y  esperansa ; 

Y  que  de  estas  ^es  colores 
Saco  la  verde  nncada  ;^ 
Por  que  de  las  otras  dos 
Ya  sus  efetos  cesaban^ 

Esta  es  la  seiial  que  hoy  dia. 
En  arco  se  nos  senala, 
Quando  las  espesas  nubes 
De  su  diluvio  se  paran. 

Y  de  alii  a  otros  quareinta, 
Que  abrieron  la  ventana* 
De  la  safina  vedriera, 

Y  a  un  Cuervo  mando  que  vaya 
A  que  descubriese  tierra, 

Y  viese  el  mundo,  en  que  estaba. 
El  fu^y  y  en  los  altos  montes 
Do  mas  la  gente  habitaba," 
Hallo  tantos  cuerpos  muertos, 
Que  le  codicio  la  caza ; 

De  suerte  que  no  volvio 
Con  la  respuesta  aguardada. 
Viendo  Nob  que  no  venia, 
Quando  vino  a  la  manana, 
Mando  fuese  la"  paloma 
La  qual  vino*^  4  la  tardada, 

Y  traxo  un  ramo  de  olivo 
Verde ;  y  a  la  otra  semana 


^  BorboUando,  P.        *  Se  enpinan,  P.        "Quo  en,  P.     Con,  MS.  Londres. 

♦  Del  MS.  de  Paris.  *  ,^La)  Cristiano.  «  Tan  nombrada,  P. 

'  Amarillo.  ^  Solo  la  verde  fincaba,  P.  •  Abri6  Noh  la  ventaaa,  P. 

10  Acuytaba,  P.  "  Una,  P.  "  Volno,  P. 
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La  myi6  seganda  vez ; 
Mas  ya  no  volvio  con  nada ; 
Por  donde  conocio  Noe 
Quera  consumida^  el  agna ; 

Y  annque  pudo  salir  luego, 
No  quisoy  por  que  agaardaba 
Licencia  de  an  Senor, 
Como  para  entrar  fu^  dada. 
Fues  como  AlUh  di6  licenoia, 
Salio  Noh  j  su  compana ; 

El  mismo  dia  que  entraron, 
Camplido  un  ano  sin  falta ; 
Muy  alegres  y  contentos, 
Dando  al  Senor  alabanzasi 
Los  libro  de  tal  fortona 
Por  sa  piedad  y  sa  rahma. 
Luego,  Noh  hizo  holocausto 
De  las  aves  y  alimanas 
Que  dentro  de  la  safina 
Quedaron'  despareadas. 
Alldh  puBo  bendicion 
Sobre  Noh  y  su  compana, 
Para  que  muntiplicasen 
De  nuevo  criazon'  humana. 
Mando  a  todas  las  cosas 
Se  les  ajunten,  y  hagan 
Su  mandado,  en  quanto  quiera ;  ^ 

Y  d  las  yerbas  y  d  las  plantas 
Mando  produciesen  fruto 
Con  fertilisima  gracia ; 

Con  que  se  poblase  el  mundo, 
Major  que  de  antes  estaba. 
Pasado  que  fu6  el  diluvio, 
Ta  la  tierra  sosegada, 
Aiunto  Noh  i  bus  hijos, 
A  todos  les  dice  y  habla, 
Diciendo :  **  Queridos  hijos, 
AcordaoB  destas  palabras. 
Con  las  quales  os  monesto 
La  salud  de  vuestras  almas ! 
Tened  siempre  en  la  memoria 
Esta  justicia,  pasada, 
Que  Tuestro  Senor  ha  hecho 


En  esta  gente  enganada; 

Y  que  se  queda  sa  azote 

Y  su  mano  levantada, 
Para  castigo  de  aquellos 

Que  SOS  ppeceptoB  no  guardan/ 
A  61  solo  habeas  de  adorar, 
(Sin  ponerle  semezanza)/ 
Que  no  consiente  aparcero 
1)1  que  di  el  plazo  y  lo  alarga. 
£l,  sustenta  sus  criaturaa ; 
El  solo,  gobiema  y  manda  :^ 
Amaos  unos  d  otros. 
Con  amor  firme  y  constanoia, 

Y  luziran  Tueetras  heohos, 
Yuestros  campos  y  manadas; 
Producir^n  yuestros  algos 
Con  bendicion  y  abundLancia ; 

Y  la  de  vuestro  Senor 

Y  la  mia  os  sea  dada." 

Y  d  Bu  hijo  Sem  departe, 
Ques  61  que  la  luz  Uevabay 

Se  la  encomiendo  qual  Adam ) 
A  Siz  BU  hijo  enoargaba.        )  ' 
Pasados  ya  muchos  aSos, 
Que  vivian,  y  poblaban 
£1  triste  mundo  desierto, 
A  todas  partes  sdnchaba,* 
Como  era  gran  fabricante )  lo 
A  todos  les  ensefiaba,        | 
A  sembrar  y  arar  la  tierra 
A  todas  sus  cultiyanzas. 
Que  con  su  grande  presencia^^ 
Tracendia,^  y  fiabricaba 
Los  curses  y  moyimientos ; 

Y  principio  i  dar  la  traza 
Del  peso  y  de  la  medida,^ 

Y  las  demas  ministranzas 

Que  i  nuestra  humana  yiyienda 
Convenian  6  importaban. 
Todo  suoedio  que  un  dia, 
Entre  otras  quespirmentaba, 
Cogio  unos  dulzes  racimos, 
Que  estaban  en  una  parra ; 


'  Reflomida,  P.        •  Dentraron,  P. ;  denotaron,  Londres.        '  Criaoioiiy  P. 
«  Pida,  P.  *  Variante,  Que  sa  nombre  deeacatan,  If  8.  Paris. 

«  Del  MS.  de  Paris.  ^  Yariante.    £1  solo  rebUca  y  mate  MS.  Paria. 

*  Del  MS.  de  Paris,  segnn  el  MS.  de  Londrea : 

Se  le  encoinieii(£i  aquel  don  A  Siz  sa  hijo  encargado. 

*  Se  enianohan,  P.  »)  Del  MS.  de  Paris.  "  E^erienoia,  P. 

u  TraDioendia,  P.  ^  Meiiira»  P. 
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EstnnandoleB  el  mosto 
Bebio  d61  por  que  gustaba 
De  saber  que  efecto  hacian 
Todas  las  frutas^  y  plantas. 
£l  bebid  j  en  aquel  panto 
Pirdio  el  sentido  7  la  habla, 
De  suerte,  que  eayo  en  tierra 
Dandole  terrible  basca ; 

Y  parece  que  esta  fruta 
Ya  confirmando  a  la  dara 
La  opinion  de  los  qne  dicen 
Que  fii6  la  que  gustd  Hagua. 
Llego  a  esto  un  nieto  suyo* 
Do  su  buen  agaelo  estaba, 

Y  yio  BUS  ocultas  partes 
Descubiertas  sin  amparas ; 

Y  enyez  de  se  las  cubrir, 
Con  grande  risa  llamaba 
Lnego  d  su  padre  lafed* 
Otros  dicen  que  esta  falta 
Fue  de  Cam,  Idjo  segiindo 
De  Nob ;  que  para  mi  causa 
Foco  importa  sea  qual  quiera, 
Lo  cierto  fue  que  mofaban 
Del  buen  Nob,  hasta  que  vino 
Sem,  y  con  su  propia  capa 
Cobijo  a  su  amado  padre 

Con  gran  recato  y  crianza, 
Ketando  4  sua  hermanos 
Su  risa  desvergonzada. 

Y  siendo  ya  Noh  despierto 
De  la  embriaguez  pasada^ 

Y  enterado  de  la  risa, 
Luego  a  lafed  senala  ^ 
Con  su  Sana  y  maldicion, 

Y  lo  descluye  y  aparta 
De  sus  adqueridos  bienes, 

Y  de  su  amparo  y  su  gracia. 
Por  esto  la  santa  Suna 
Deshereda  y  desampara 

Al  hijo  desobidiente 


Que  i  sus  padres  desacata. 
Fue  la  maldicion  de  Koh 
Tan  penetrante  y  tan  larga, 
Que  durara  en  este  mundo 
Mientras  criatwras*  haya 
£n  la  prosapia  y  lioage 
De  lafed  tan  seialada ;  ^ 
Que  ser4  entre  las  naoionea 
Su  cara®  de^gurada. 
Deste  tomaron  principio 
Los  macbuckes,  4  quien  Uaman 
Los  negros  masticencos^* 
Cuyas  colores  tiznadaa 
Tomaron  de  su  patron 
lafed,^®  perque  fu^  mudada 
Su  color  blanoa  en  negrida^ 
Quando  perdio  aquella  gracia. 
Todo  lo  qne  este  pirdio, 
Sem  lo  cobro  de  alabanza, 
Que  fu6  el  mas  aventajado 
£n  virtuosas  crianzas. 
Este  fue  el  que  a  peticion 
De  los  de  Baniceraila" 
Kesucito  el  justo^'  Yse, 

Y  salio  tan  demudado 
Su  color,  barba  y  eabeza 
Medio  negra  y  medio  blanca, 
Pensando  que  ya  a  la  cuenta 
Del  juicio  lo  llamaba. 
Deste  Sem  nacio  Arfahan,^^ 

Y  llevo  la  luz  preciada 
El  qual  engendro-  d  Sale, 
Deste  a  Eber  fue  mudada, 
De  cuyo  nombre  tomd 
Principio  la  lengua  bebraica; 
De  aqui  decendid  Falaile^* 

De  do  en  Sareg  fu^  asentada.^^ 
Deste  Ezar  traducio" 

Y  de  alii  a  Tareh  mudada. 
Este  fu^  padre  de  Ezar, 
Aquel  famoso  ydolatra 


in,*- 
da,> 


'  Yerbas,  P.    '  Lleg6  k  esto  Cam  su  nieto,  P.    ^  Asi  tambiea  en  el  MS.  de  Paris. 

*  Del  MS.  de  Paris;  en  vez  de  estas  lineas  el  MS.  de  Londres  dice :  Y  los  dos 
juntos  mofaban.  *  AI  disoluto  senala,  P.  «  Alecados,  P. 

''  De  aquel  que  perdi6  la  gracia,  Paris.  ®  Color. 

•  Los  morenos  mesticencos,  MS.  Paris.  ^°  A(juel,  P. 

"  De  blanca  en  negra,  P.      "  JjI --:1    JJ  los  bijos  do  Israel.      *'  Sancto,  P. 

^*  Arfaiad.  **  Estas  tres  lineas  faltan  y  son  sacadas  del  MS.  de  Paris. 

'«  Falab,  Paris.         "  Sarug,  Paris.        ^8  d^i  ^^  Nacjor  traducida,  MS.  Paris. 
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A  qnlen  All&h  por  miBteiio 
Qaud  que  fuese  asentada ) , 

La  luz  Banta  y  eacogida,    { 
Q,ne  aolo  Kl  JL  si  se  entdende, 
Kadie  peuetxa  bus  trazas : 

Y  aunque  este  fiiS  dosereido, 
En  lo  que  &  la  rida  humana 
Convenia,  era  zeloso 

Y  an  vida  limpia  7  casta. 
Este  fu6  padre  de  Ibrdhim ; 
Ved  la  diferencia  tacta 

Que,  quaato  el  padre  fu6  male, 
Tunto  el  hijo  tuvd  gracia ! 


Por  eeo,  el  aanto  alcoram 
Nos  dice,  ensena  7  declara 
Que,  "  Baca  el  muerto  del  yiTO, 
T  el  Tivo  de  muerto  saca :" 
8aca  del'  juBto  uu  infiel, 
De  doude  engendra  una  casta,* 
Como  de  Tare  &  Ezar, 
Y  de  Ezar  un  patriarca, 
Como  Ybrihim,  ouyos  hechos 
Bequieren  nueva  garganta, 
Que  para  tan  grando  empresa 
Tengo  7a  la  voz  cansada. 


*  De  d6  eugendra  on  ilma  u 


ikV; 
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Art.  XII. — Materials  for  the  Hktory  of  India  for  the  Six 
Hundred  Years  of  Mohammadan  Rule  previous  to   the 
foundation  of  the  British  Indian  Empire.    By  Major  W. 
Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

[Read  January  20,  1868.] 

Evert  inquiry  which  can  elucidate  the  history,  the  laws,  the 
institutions,  or  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  India,  ought 
to  have  a  very  practical  interest  for  the  people  of  England, 
and  especially  for  that  small  section  of  them  which  is  en- 
trusted with  her  government,  either  more  directly  as  connected 
with  the  India  Office,  or  less  so  as  members  of  the  British 
Parliament.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  information  acquired 
by  personal  inquiry  from  people  living  on  the  spot  is  the 
most  satisfactory  for  the  purpose,  or  can  be  considered  suffi- 
cient. Such  is  not  the  case.  Englishmen  in  India,  as  a 
rule,  never  mix  in  social  intercourse  with  the  natives.  They 
may  receive  friendly  visits  from  a  few ;  but,  in  ordinary,  the 
relations  between  Englishmen  and  the  higher  classes  of  the 
natives  of  India  are  either  purely  official  or  purely  of  a  busi- 
ness nature,  and  with  the  lower  orders  those  of  master  and 
servant.  Again,  the  few  natives  of  India  who  have  received 
an  English  education  have  been  effectually  isolated  from  the 
great  body  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  with  whom  they  have 
as  little  real  sympathy  as  with  their  English  rulers.  In  the 
former  case,  sometimes  from  fear,  but  more  often  from  a 
desire  to  coincide  with  and  to  please  or  flatter  his  superiors, 
as  the  Hindu  historians  did  in  the  reigns  of  Akbar  and  his 
successors, — and  in  the  latter,  sometimes  from  ignorance,  but 
sometimes  also  from  interested  motives, — the  opinions  of  natives 
with  which  Europeans  are  likely  to  be  favoured  are  not  always 
a  safe  guide.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  respects,  the  greater 
the  progress  that  is  made  in  educating  the  upper  classes  of 
the  natives  of  India  on  the  English  model  up  to  our  own 
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standard,  the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  most  cautiously  to 
guard  against  the  tendency  that  will  arise,  and  naturally  so, 
to  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  the  feelings,  prejudices,  and 
wishes  of  our  native  subjects  on  native  public  opinion,  as 
expressed  through  the  medium  of  that  section  of  the  native 
community  which  we  have  separated  from  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

And  the  reason  why  I  have  so  far  transgressed  the  rules 
which  ordinarily  should  guide  contributors  to  a  learned 
Society  or  Journal,  as  to  discuss  these  matters  from  a  ma- 
terial point  of  view,  is  this, — I  desire  to  show  how  deeply 
interested  the  Government,  the  LegislaturQ,  and  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  in  the  researches  of  any  Society  whose 
object  IB  to  investigate  the  social  and  political  history  and  the 
antiquities  of  India,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  my  best 
chance  of  success  is  to  combine  the  practical  with  the  literary 
and  scientific. 

It  is  true,  I  admit,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  that  it  is  true, 
that  the  spirit  of  enquiry  regarding  the  history  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Hindus  which  has  sprung  up  in  Europe  within 
the  last  few  years  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  this  ancient 
people,  their  institutions,  and  their  languages.  This  interest, 
moreover,  has  extended  far  beyond  the  boundary  limits  of  that 
comparatively  small  section  of  European  communities  which 
IB  connected  with  India,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  directly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  peoples ;  or  that  fraternity  of 
literary  and  scientific  men  who  occupy  themselves  with  old 
stones  and  bones,  foot-prints  of  ages  long  since  passed  away. 
Not  only  the  antiquity  of  the  Aryans,  and  their  influence 
and  that  of  their  language  on  tiie  peoples  and  languages  of 
the  West,  but  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  have  been  fully 
recognized. 

But  if  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Hindus  makes  us 
acquainted  with  ancient  India,  and  the  modes  of  thought, 
the  institutions,  and  the  degrees  of  civilisation  attained  by  the 
peoples  of  India  in  former  times,  it  is  not  imtil  we  are  brought 
in  contact  with  the  Moslim  in  India  that  we  are  enabled  to 
assign  accurate  dates  to  kings,  or  that  the  sequence  of  events 
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can  be  recorded  with  that  guarantee  for  their  accuracj  which 
is  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  history.  Even  here  we 
are  sadly  at  fault;  for,  regarding  the  early  Moslim  con- 
quests in  India,  little  reliaUe  evidence  has  been  recorded, 
some  of  that  little  has  been  lost,  and  much  of  that  which 
remains  is  stiU  unavailable  to  the  pubUc,  being  locked  up  in 
MSS.  which  are  daUy  becoming  more  scarce  from  the  ravages 
of  time,  climate,  and  moths,  insects,,  and  worms,  upon  whom 
nature  imposes  the  necessity  of  sustaining  life. 

Many  able  men  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  history 
of  India,  and  each  and  all  of  them  have  contributed  in  their 
degree  to  dispel  the  mists  of  ignorance  which  cloud  the  know- 
ledge of  even  the  best  informed  persons  in  England  on  this 
subject.  The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  has  written, 
perhaps,  the  most  generally  approved  history  of  India.  Still 
how  very  incomplete  it  is,  and  how  very  incomplete  is  every 
history  of  India  that  has  yet  appeared !  Yet  the  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  Mohammadan  period,  if  incomplete  for  the 
whole,  exist  in  abundance  for  a  great  if  not  the  greater  part ; 
and  it  does  not  reflect  credit  on  the  English  name  or  nation, 
that  having  been  the  paramount  power  in  India  now  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  and  having  been  for  upwards  of  half  that 
period  in  complete  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  it,  no 
efficient  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  and  consolidate  these 
materials  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  available  for  the 
service  of  the  future  historian  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
patient  student,  or  of  those  who  come  to  India  to  rule,  to 
trade,  to  travel,  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  business  or  plea- 
sure. True  it  is,  as  just  stated,  that  the  materials  for  the 
compilation  of  a  history  of  India  for  the  six  hundred  years  of 
Mohammadan  dynasties-  are  not  so  complete  for  all  portions  of 
that  period  as  could  be  wished  ;  indeed,  for  some  they  are 
very  scant.  True  it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  Mohammadan 
historical  works  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  bio- 
graphies, and  are  rather  chronicles  of  the  deeds  of  kings  than 
of  the  events  of  the  period,  the  institutions  of  the  people,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  results  of  policy  and  con- 
temporaneous opinions  regarding  them,  and  are  deficient  in 
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many  of  those  eliaracteristics  which  enable  posterity  to  derive 
valuable  lessons  from  the  experiences  of  the  past.  More  true 
still  is  it  that  most  of  the  historians  were  for  the  most  part 
court  chroniclers  who  wrote  to  order^  and  whose  business  it 
was  to  employ  their  eloquent  language  to  draw  a  veil  over 
the  vices  of  those  whose  virtuea  they  were  hired  to  extoL 
Still,  I  do  not  coincide  in  opinion  with  those  who  estimate  as 
of  little  worth  the  large  body  of  historical  works  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  the  many  very  able  writers 
who  flourished  at  intervals  wklun  the  period  above  menr 
tioned.  Where  are  the  historians  from  the  ages  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  down  to  our  own  time,  to  whose  writings  many 
and  grave  objections  may  not  be  taken  P  You  nnght  almost 
count  them  on  the  fingers.  In  reading  Oriental  histories, 
moreover,  all  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  influences 
of  despotism,  bigotry,  love  of  flattery,  and  personal  vanity, 
which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  men  and  the  times 
of  which  they  wrote ;  but  though  exaggeration  may  some- 
times  have  been  resorted  to,  a  main,  peculiarity  of  Mohammadaa 
writers — ^which  i&of  the  essence  of  all  sound  history — i*  regard 
for  truths  Nor  are  we  altogether  dependent  upon  court 
chroniclers ;  we  have  in  some  instances  contemporary  and 
independent  historians ;  besides  which,,  writers  have  never 
failed  to  comment  freely  upon  the  histories  of  those  authcnrs 
who  have  preceded  them,  and  their  testimony  in  such  cases 
may  be  considered  impartial.  Where,  again,  is  the  Emperor 
in  modem  times  who  would  so  truthfully  and  so  frankly 
record  his  own  follies  and  vices  as  the  Emperor  Jehdngir  has 
done  in  his  memoirs  or  auto-biography,  commonly  called  the 
Titzak'i-Jehdngiri  ?  Where  is  now-a-days  the  empire  in  which 
an  author  could  dare  to  write  of  his  despot  ruler  in  the  im- 
measured  terms  in  which  'Abd  al  K&dir  of  Bad&on  has  written 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar  P  Where  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
literature  of  that  period  of  the  world's  history  can  we  find  a 
more  valuable  and  complete  compendium  of  the  political, 
religious,  social,  commercial,,  and  agricultural  institutions  of  a 
nation  than  is  contained  in  the  Institutes  of  Akbar  compiled  by 
Abul  Fazl  P  That  much  valuable  information  i3  to  be  acquired, 
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and  that  many  useM  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  the  fiu^ts 
and  events  found  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Mohammadan 
historians  of  India  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  it  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  though  attention  was  called  to  this 
subject  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  beginning  was 
made,  since  then  little  has  been  done  towards  rescuing  from 
destruction  what  the  moths  and  insects  have  left  behind. 

The  person  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject was  Sir  Henry  M.  Elliot,  late  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
G-ovemment  of  India,  and  one  of  the  ablest  public  officers 
and  most  aocompUshed  scholars  who  ever  adorned  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  But  the  death  of  the  author  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-five  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  immediate  comple- 
tion of  his  original  design,  but  the  idea  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  Government,  for  whom,  and  on  whose 
account,  this  lamented  scholar  prepared  the  materials  which 
are  now  going  through  the  press.  This  design  was,  to  print 
or  lithograph  a  "  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Historians  of  India." 
The  proposal,  it  is  true,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India,  to  which  it  was 
addressed,  on  the  grounds  that  the  education  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  Government  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  was  intimated,  however, 
that  it  was  desirable  that  an  index  should  be  prepared  so 
that  the  MSS.  should  be  sought  for,  and  the  works  deposited 
in  some  College  Library,  **  to  be  printed  or  lithographed  here- 
after should  circumstances  render  it  expedient,  and  should  the 
public  taste,  at  present  lafnentably  mdifferent,  show  any  incHna' 
tion  for  greater  familiarity  with  the  true  sources  of  the  Moham- 
madan History  of  India,*' 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  published  the  first  volume  of  his  **  Biblio- 
graphical Index  to  the  Historians  of  Mohammadan  India"  in 
1859 ;  but  neither  then  nor  since,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
any  search  been  made  for  the  MSS.  therein  indexed,  which 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  College  Library,  to  await  that  future 
favorable  moment  when  they  could  be  printed  or  lithographed. 
Whether  it  is  to  the  inexpediency  of  **  circumstances,"  or  the 
"  indifference  of  public  taste,"  we  are  indebted  for  this  unfor- 
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tunate  result,  I  cannot  say ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  make  the  attempt.^  With  the  overthrow  of  native 
dynasties,  and  the  general  break-up  of  Mohammadan  society 
consequent  on  the  mutiny  and  rebellion  of  1857-58,  all 
prospect  of  •obtaining  many  rare  or  valuable  MSS.  in  India 
disappeared ;  and  though  a  good  book  may  now  and  again  be 
picked  up,  they  are,  in  these  days,  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

A  circumstance  occurred,  however,  about  eight  years  ago, 
which,  if  it  proved  mischievous  in  some  respects,  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  design  of  Sir  H.  M.  EUiot.  The  Bibliotheea 
Indica,  a  series  of  Oriental  works,  Hberally  patronized  by  the 
late  Court  of  Directors  to  the  extent  of  £600  a  year,  had 
some  time  contained  a  large  number  of  Arabic  works. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  the  works  which,  from  time  to  time, 
appeared  in  this  publication,  was  influenced  by  the  acquire- 
ments and  predilections  of  the  editors.  During  the  incum- 
bency of  Dr.  Roer,  or  from  the  year  1847  to  1852,  the 
majority  of  the  works  it  contained  were  Sanskrit.  During 
the  incumbency  of  my  learned  and  esteemed  friend.  Dr. 
Aloys  Sprenger,  activity  was  shown  chiefly  in  the  pubHcation 
of  Arabic  works.  It  was  during  this  period  that  those  grand 
works,  the  Kashfu  'z-zun&n,  or,  "  Dictionary  of  the  Technical 
Terms  used  in  the  Sciences  of  the  Mohammadans>"  and  the 
Igdbahfi  tamyizi  'g-^ihdbah,  or, '' Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Companions  of  Mohammad,^  were  commenced.  The  value 
of  smch  works  as  these  to  the  students  of  Arabic  philosophy 
and  science,  and  the  history  of  the  first  period  of  Islam,  is 
incalculable.  But  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  Ph)fe8sor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
could  not  bear  to  see  so  much  of  the  Honourable  the  Court's 
grant  expended  in  publishing  Arabic  works.  At  his  instance 
the  noble  old  Court  of  Directors  ordered  that  no  work  other 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  the  distin^ished  sarant 
to  whom  the  public  are  most  indebted  for  the  continuation  of  the  papers  of  Sir  H. 
M.  Elliot,  has  brought  to  my  notice  that,  under  Mr.  ColTin's  orders,  much  search 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hammund,  of  the  Bengal  CiTil  Service,  and  that  a  number  of 
MSS.  were  collected,  but  they  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  mutiny.  I  remember 
the  search  made  by  Mr.  Hammond,  for  he  was  in  communication  with  me  for 
some  years ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  his  labours  had  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
any  MSS.,  or  that  they  were  lost.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  record 
of  what  MSS.  these  were,  so  that,  if  possible,  they  might  be  traced.  Possiblr 
they  may  be  amongst  the  Ddhi  prize  MSS.    (Se«  Appendix  to  this  Paper.  £d.) 
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than  works  relating  to  India  should  be  printed  in  the 
Bihliotheca  Indica,  under  pain  of  the  grant  being  withdrawn ; 
and  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  conceived  the  idea  of  devoting  the  funds  hither- 
to expended  in  the  publication  of  Arabic  works,  to  a 
Persian  series,  which  should  contain  chiefly  works  on  the 
History  of  India.  Dr.  Sprenger  having  returned  to  Europe, 
the  task  of  the  selection  of  the  histories  to  be  printed,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  devolved  upon 
me;  as  also  their  superintendence  while  passing  through 
the  press.  I  may,  therefore,  give  my  own  explanation  of  the 
objects  of  the  publication,  as  addressed  to  the  Society  from  the 
Chair,  at  the  general  meeting  for  August,  1864,  which  was  as 
follows : — "  The  present  obgect  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  the 
Persian  series  of  the  Bibliotheea  Indica,  is  to  aid  in  working 
out  an  idea  which  originated  with  the  late  distinguished  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  viz.,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  future  his- 
torian the  best  original  materials  for  compiling  a  history  of 
this  country ;  and  the  plan  proposed  for  accomplishing  our 
task  is,  to  publish  texts  of  the  most  trustworthy  authors, 
giving  the  preference,  when  possible,  to  tcrit-ers  contemporary  with 
the  events  their  histories  chronicle,^^ 

I  have  underlined  the  last  passage  in  the  above  extract, 
because  it  has  been  the  guiding  principle  which  I  have  kept 
before  me  in  my  selection  of  the  histories  which  have  been 
printed,  and  those  which  remain  to  be  printed — to  obtain,  if 
possible,  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  narrated ; 
failing  this,  that  of  contemporary  writers ;  and  failing  this,  to 
obtain  as  near  a  view  of  the  history  of  each  period  as  possible ; 
always  assuming  the  authors  selected  to  be  considered  trust- 
worthy by  their  contemporaries,  or  by  subsequent  writers  of 
note.  That  this  principle  is  sound  will  not  be  questioned; 
but  it  has  not,  of  course,  been  practicable  to  meet  the  first  two 
conditions  very  often.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Akbar,  we  have 
not  much  contemporary  history ;  nor  have  we  any  histories 
that  were  not  available  to  the  Mohammadan  historians  of  later 
periods ;  but,  still,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  European 
histories  of  India  have  been  compiled  from  works  written 
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centuries  after  the  events  they  record,  it  will  be  a  great  stride 
in  advance  to  get  our  materials  first  hand.  One  of  the 
greatest  faults  of  a  large  proportion  of  Mohammadan  his- 
torians is  their  ambition  to  eclipse  all  ^mters  of  history  who 
preceded  them.  Each  historian  seems  to  have  set  himself  to 
write  a  history  that  would  render  all  other  histories  obsolete. 
Hence,  the  great  number  of  universal  or  general  histories, 
commencing  with  the  birth  of  Adam,  and  brought  down  to 
the  period  of  the  author.  Now  it  is  plain  that  an  author's 
version  of  events  which  occurred  one  or  two  hundred,  or  one 
or  two  thousand,  years  before  he  lived,  could  be  useful  only  in 
the  event  of  his  having  had  access  to  works  no  longer  extant, 
or  which  are  not  now  easily  procurable.  When  we  had  to 
deal,  moreover,  with  so  extended  a  period  as  six  centuries,  and 
had  very  limited  funds  at  our  disposal,  it  became  necessary  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  possible,  within  reasonable  limits 
of  time,  to  publish  complete  editions  of  all  the  works  whose 
author's  histories  of  their  own  times,  and  of  those  immedi- 
ately preceding  them,  it  was  desirable  to  publish.  I  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  not ;  and  that  we  should  confer  greater 
benefits  on  the  public  by  adding,  as  soon  as  we  could,  as  many 
missing  links  to  the  chain  of  the  historical  record  as  our 
search  for  good  MSS.  would  enable  us.  It  was  not  intended, 
however,  to  leave  what  may  be  termed  standard  works  in- 
complete. Such  works,  it  was  always  my  opinion,  should  be 
completed  as  soon  as  the  immediately  pressing  want  was  sup- 
plied and  funds  were  available  for  the  purpose.  And  an 
additional  reason  for  this  arose  when  it  was  found  that  the 
natives  of  India  did  not  approve  of  incomplete  histories,  and 
would  not  readily  purchase  them.  On  financial  grounds  then 
the  completion  of  certain  histories  is  desirable,  though  the 
contents  of  the  previously  suppressed  portions  may  not  add 
much  to  the  information  already  available  to  the  future 
historian. 

The  first  work  of  the  new  Persian  series  published  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  was  Abu'l  Fazl  Baihaki's  history  of 
Mas'ud,  the  son  of  Mahmdd  of  Ghaznin,  edited  by  the  late 
W.  Morley,  to  whom  was  originally  entrusted  the  task  of 
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editing  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  posthumous  papers.  This  work 
he  styled  the  Tdrikh-i-Baihaki,  but  it  is  simply  a  portion  of  a 
very  much  larger  work  in  several  volumes  entitled  the  TdrttA-i- 
dt-i-Subuktagin,  or  "  History  of  the  descendants  of  Subuktagin" 
the  father  of  Mahmdd  the  Great,  and  nominally  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  commonly  called  the  Slave.^  This 'is  a  great 
work,  and  a  standard  work  for  that  period;  and  I  was  in 
hopes  that  more  volumes  of  it  might  be  found;  but  after 
much  search  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  another  volume, 
nor  can  I  find  even  a  complete  notice  of  the  work  anjrwhere, 
nor  that  any  late  author  has  had  access  to  it.  I  fear,  there- 
fore, that  the  remaining  portion  of  this  very  valuable  history 
has  been  lost.  Shams-i-Sir&j,  the  author  of  the  Tabalj:at^ 
Ndfiri,  had  a  copy  of  it ;  and  he  has  taken  a  great  portion  of 
his  account  of  the  kings  of  this  family  from  its  pages,  quoting 
Baihaki  often  in  preference  to  any  other  author,  which  gives 
an  additional  value  to  those  portions  of  his  work  which  treat 
of  times  anterior  to  his  own. 

Mas'ud,  however,  was  not  one  of  the  kings  of  India,  or,  as 
they  were  iq  earlier  times  styled,  kings  of  Delhi.  But  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Ghaznin  and  the  Princes  of  the  house 
of  Subuktagin,  from  the  time  of  Mahmud  up  to  the  final 
subjugation  of  Hindustan  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Mohammadan  power  at  Delhi,  are  so  interwoven  with  cam- 
paigns and  incidents  connected  with  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  which  the  Pathdns  succeeded  in  creating,  that  any 
history  of  India  without  some  account  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ghaznin  and  Ghor  would  be 
incomplete.  I  doubt  much,  however,  materials  being  found 
to  give  a  very  full  account  of  this  important  period  of  history. 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  has  given  a  long  list  of  authorities  for  a 
history  of  the  kings  of  Ghaznin,  but  many  of  these  books  he 
had  not  seen,  and  his  lists  in  great  part  are  made  up  of  the 
authorities  he  found  referred  to  in  the  prefaces  of  Moham- 
madan histories.  In  his  notices  of  authors  and  their  books 
he  has  invariably  stated  what  works  he  had  himself  seen  and 
consulted,  and  those  he  had  derived  information  of  from  others ; 

1  Shams-i-Sir&j,  in  his  Tabakdt,  calls  the  work  the  Tdrikk-i-NdgirL 
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but  the  notices  which  have  been  published  are  very  few. 
The  celebrated  poet  ^Unguri  wrote  a  history  of  the  life  of 
Mahmud,  and  copies  of  it  were  extant  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  for  it  was  consulted  by  the  author  of  the  Khuldgat- 
ut'Tawdrikh,  one  of  the  most  carefully  compiled  general 
histories  of  India  I  know  of.  The  author  commences  with  the 
Pandus,  and  brings  his  narrative  down  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1107  A.H.  It  was  continued  for  some  years  later  by  another 
hand ;  and  here  I  may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  how  desir- 
able it  is  to  print  the  texts  of  all  the  valuable  histories  of 
India  compiled  in  former  times  we  can,  that  the  author  of 
the  well  known  Siyar  ul  Mutaakhkharin,  who  wrote  his  history 
when  Lord  Hastings  was  Governor-General,  has  transferred 
almost  the  whole  of  this  work  to  his  pages  verbatim,  without 
ever  once  mentioning  the  author's  name.  A  more  glaring 
instance  of  plagiarism  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive,  yet 
the  author  of  the  Sipar  has  a  great  reputation,  especially 
amongst  European  writers,  and  the  name  of  the  modest 
Subh&n  Eai,  the  real  historian,  is  probably  wholly  unknown. 
To  make  matters  worse,  this  dishonest  copyist  says,  in  the 
preface  of  his  book,  that  he  found  a  few  pages  of  an  old  book 
prepared  by  some  Munshi  for  one  of  the  Mohammadan 
Emperors,  which  he  made  use  of,  but  it  was  full  of  mistakes, 
which  he  corrected.  This  is  nothing  else  but  a  barefaced 
falsehood;  for  if  there  are  mistakes  in  Subhdn  Rai's  history  he 
has  copied  them  all,  and  made  very  many  of  his  own  besides. 
Another  dishonest  writer  translated  the  same  history  into 
Hindustani,  and  giving  it  a  new  name,  the  Ardish-i-Mahfil^ 
passed  it  off  as  an  original  composition.  He  was,  however, 
more  honest  than  the  other,  as,  though  he  denies  that  his 
book  is  a  translation,  he  acknowledges  some  obligation.  He 
deceived  Mr.  Shakespeare,  however,  the  author  of  the  Hin- 
dustani Dictionary,  who  always  mentioned  him  as  the  author ; 
and  also  Professor  Dowson,*  the  able  editor  of  Sir  H.  M. 

^  The  author  seems  to  have  been  under  some  misapprehension  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Shakespear  heads  his  selections  from  the  Ardiih-i-Mah/il  with  the  statement 
that  this  wurk  ^Ms  for  the  most  part  founded  on  the  Khuidfat-ut- 7 awtiHK^h** 
Professor  Dowson  himself  has  on  no  occasion  entered  into  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  this  work,  having  merely  quoted  the  work  by  name. — Ed. 
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Elliot's  History  of  India,  now  going  through  the  press. 
A  great  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Sif/ar  is  copied, 
though  not  verbatim,  from  Khd/i  Khan.  This  author  I  sup- 
pose was  too  well  known  to  admit  of  the  perpetration  of  so 
disgraceful  a  fraud  upon  the  public  without  the  certainty  of 
detection. 

'XJn^uri  was  a  contemporary  of  Mahmud,  and,  from  his 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  a  history  of  this  king  from  his 
pen  would  be  very  valuable ;  but  I  fear  the  book  has  been 
lost.  We  have  a  history,  however,  by  a  contemporary  writer, 
also  a  very  accomplished  scholar  and  distinguished  poet,  Abu 
Nafr  Mohammad  bin '  Abd  al- Jabbar  al  'Otbi,  the  author  of  the 
Tdrikh'i-Yamini.  He  wrote  his  history  in  the  year  410  A.BL, 
and  it  has  always  been  considered  in  India  a  masterpiece  of 
style  and  Arabic  composition.  It  is  consequently  very  diffi- 
cult to  luiderstand ;  and  having  been  written  at  the  time 
the  events  it  chronicles  occurred,  or  when  they  were  not 
only  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  but  the  talk  of  half  the 
continent  of  Asia,  the  facts  related  can  be  depended  upon. 
Still  as  a  history  it  would  have  been  more  acceptable  had  it 
been  written  in  a  simple  narrative  style.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  history  has  been  overcome  by  the  rhetoric, 
and  what  the  author  has  gained  in  reputation  as  an  elegant 
scholar  he  has  lost  as  a  truthful  historian.  Several  com- 
mentaries have  been  composed  on  this  work,  one  by  Kasim 
bin  al-Husain  al-Khwdrazmi,  who  died  as  early  as  555  a.h.  ; 
and  one  by  Abu  'Abdallah  Mahmud  bin  'Omar  an-Najati  an- 
Nishapuri,  entitled  the  Bamtin  al-Fuzald  tea  Ridhin  al '  Ukald^ 
in  704  A.H.,  who  says  in  his  preface  that  he  had  consulted  fire 
previously  written  commentaries.  A  translation  of  the  work 
in  Persian  was  also  made  by  Abu'  sh-Sharf  Nagih  bin  Zafar.^ 
The  book  is  very  highly  esteemed,  especially  in  India,  and  was 
lithographed  at  Delhi  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  in  1847,  and  was 
formerly  one  of  the  test  books  in  the  Oriental  Colleges  in  Upper 

>  (An  English  translation  of  the  Persian  text,  hy  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds,  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  in  London,  in 
1853.)  Set  also  Noldekc's  article  on  the  Kitdb  Yamini  in  **  Sitzungs-Borichte 
der  Wiener  Academie  der  Wias,"  vol.  23  (1867).— £d. 
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India ;  yet  I  do  not  tbink  it  has  ever  been  used  by  any  Euro- 
pean historian.  For  some  years  copies  have  not  been  procur- 
able ;  but  I  have  lately  extracted  and  reprinted  the  portion  re- 
lating to  Mahmud's  conquests  in  India  in  a  test  book  which  I 
compiled  for  the  Calcutta  University  B.  A.  examination ;  and 
as  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  are  precluded  from  publishing 
it  in  their  Bibliotheca,  I  intend  printing  and  publishing  a 
complete  edition  of  this  work  at  my  own  risk  if  I  can  obtain 
good  MSS. 

But  the  most  remarkable  author,  perhaps,  of  all  those  who 
wrote  upon  India  at  this  period  was  Abu  Raih&n  al-Biruni 
(430  A.H.)«  of  whom  Eashid  ud-d(n,  who  wrote  before  and 
after  700  a.h.,  expresses  the  following  opinion : — "  He  was 
the  servant,  the  philosopher,  and  astronomer  of  Mahmud^ 
son  of  Subuktagin ;  he  lived  for  forty  years  in  India,^  and  has 
related  every.thing  connected  with  the  religions,  astronomy, 
laws,  and  ps^hology  of  the  people,  the  height  and  density  of 
their  mountains,  their  deserts,  rivers,  cities,  manners,  cus- 
toms," etc.  But  al-Biriini  was  a  traveller,  and  his  book  is 
valuable  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Hindu  rather  than  the 
Mohammadan  period  of  Indian  history.  There  are  two  copies 
of  his  work  in  Europe,  and  we  were  promised  an  edition  of  it 
by  Professor  Wopcke,  but  since  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
scholar  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  idea  has  been 
abandoned.  Bashid  ud-din's  history,  or  the  Jdmfui' 
Tatodrikh'i-Rashkdt,  has  a  great  reputation  amongst  European 
scholars.  The  greater  portion  of  it  was  supposed  to  be  lost, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  missing  portions  was  welcomed  with 
great  rejoicing  in  Paris,  London,  and  Calcutta.  But  except 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Gh&z&n  E^h&a 
Oljaitu  and  of  Bashid  ud-din's  own  times,  for  which  it  may  be 
considered  a  standard  wc^k,  and  in  the  sense  before  mentioned, 
it  is  of  little  value.  The  whole  of  the  Tdrikk-i"  YamM  has 
been  transferred  by  the  author  to  his  pages ;  and  the  same  in 
regard  to  other  works,  may  be  said  of  the  remainder  of  hia 
history  down  to  about  650  a.h.     It  is  unnecessary,  however, 

^  This,  I  think,  must  he  a  mistake,  otherwise  Abti  Bai^&n  must  hare  left 
Khorasan  too  young  to  gain  the  high  repnbUion  he  acquired  in  his  own  oonntrj. 
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here  to  go  into  this  question.  I  have  discussed  it  fully  in 
the  fragmentary  materials  for  a  treatise  on  the  ''  Principles 
of  Historic  Criticism  as  applied  to  the  writings  of  Moham- 
madan  Historians/'  which  I  have  for  some  years  been  collect- 
ing, but  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  attend  to. 

But  to  return  to  Al  'Otbi,  who  has  been  so  long  neglected 
by  the  Oriental  literary  world,  and  to  my  humble  effort  to 
restore  to  him  that  merit  of  which,  though  justly  his  due,  he 
has  been  deprived.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  far  the  dis- 
tinguished and  undoubtedly  very  able  and  accomplished 
Bashid  ud-din  is  responsible  for  the  disingenuousness  in- 
volved in  the  suppression  of  Al  'Otbi's  name,  because  I  am 
not  certain — rather,  I  should  say,  I  have  grave  doubts — that 
we  have  his  history  in  the  form  in  which  he  wrote  it ;  and 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  made  use  of  Sharf  ud- 
din's  Persian  translation  of  the  Tdrikh-i-Yamini,  or  the  work 
of  some  other  author  who  had  previously  appropriated  things 
not  his  own  without  due  acknowledgment.  Writers  in  Per- 
sian are  unfortunately  extremely  unsatisfactory  on  all  points 
of  this  nature,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  translations  into  that  langiiage.  (Compare  the 
Persian  translation  of  Tahar'i  by  Barami  with  the  original 
in  Arabic.) 

But  with  all  this  I  have  no  concern  just  now.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Tdnkh'i-  Yamini  to  be  found  in  the  Tdrikh-iSmhidi 
is  extremely  free,  and,  though  in  substance  accurate,  contains 
in  the  MSS.  which  I  have  consulted  a  good  number  of  omis- 
sions. Still  the  author  or  translator  would  not  seem  to  have 
availed  himself  of  any  fresh  materials.  He  begins  his  narra- 
tive where  Al  'Otbi  began  his ;  and  although  writing  about 
three  centuries  later,  he  leaves  off  where  Al  'Otbi  has  con- 
cluded. And  as  Rash  id  ud-din,  at  the  present  day,  has  a 
very  great  reputation,  and  Al  'Otbi  is  comparatively  un- 
known, for  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  matter,  I  give  the  headings  of  the  chapters  of  both 
authors,  premising  that  while  Rashid  ud-din  has  followed  the 
narrative  of  Al  'Otbi  throughout,  he  has  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary invariably  to  adopt  his  division  into  chapters. 
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T&rikh-i-Yamini  of  Al  'Otbf. 

Page 
16 

19 
22 
30 

34 
39 

54 

60 

69 
76 

>  T&ifkh-i-RashidiofBashSdud-din 

.Page 
467 

468 
469 

470 
474 

477 
478 
479 

Of  the  times  of  the  late  Amir 
Ab(i  MansCir  Subuktagfn  and  of 
his  life. 

Of  the  history  of  the  genealogy 
and  affairs  of  N&^ir-ud^n  8u- 
buktagln  and  the  origin  of  his 
Sultanat 

The  Conquest  of  Bust. 

Conquest  of  Bust 

The  Conquest  of  Ku^d&r. 

Conquest  of  Ku^d&r. 

Of  the  causes  which  enticed  the 
Turks  into  the  country  of  tlie 
Amir  Ab6l  K&sim  N(ih  b.  Man- 
Vur,  and  the  difficulties  of  his 
Govemment,  and  his  flight  from 
his  country  and  province. 

A  leaf  appears  to  be  missing 
here. 

Of  Segistan. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Seestan. 

Of  Husain  ud-Daulah  Abi'l- 
'Abb&s  T&sh  al.H&iib,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Gommander- 
in-Chiefship  of  the  Army. 

Of  the  return  of  Fakhr  ud-Dau- 
lah towards  his  territories,  and 
what  took    place  afterwards  in 
connection  with  engagement  for 
mutual  assistance,   oetween  him 
and  Husain  ud-Daulah,  to  the 
death  of  the  latter. 

Story  of  ^ubnr  and  Fakhr  ud- 
Daulah. 

Of  Fakhr  ud-Daulah's  return 
to  his  country,  and  his  friendship 
with  Husain  ud-Daulah. 

Of  thedepartureof  Aba'l  'Abb&s 
T&sh  towards  Jurjftn,  and  the 
arrival  of  Abi  'l-Hasan  binSimj(ir 
at  Nishapur  in  command  of  the 
army. 

No  heading,  but  the  accounts 
are  the  same. 

Of  Abd  'l-Hasan  bin  SimjiSr, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
until  he  died  ;  and  the  transfer  of 
the  command  to  his  son  Ab(i '  All. 

Of  Abd  'l-Hasan,  son  of  Simj6r, 
and  his  Govemment  in  Khorasan 
until  his  death,  and  the  succession 
to  his  office  of  his  son  Abd  'Ali. 

Of  F&ik,  and  what  happened  to 
him  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
chapter. 

Of  Fftik  and  his  affairs  at  Mara- 
9dd  after  his  defeat. 

Of  the  arrival  of  Bughr&  Kh&n 
at  Bokhara. 

78 
81 

Of  the  departure  of  Ndh  bin 
Man<;ur  from  Bokhara  and  the 
amvalofBughr&Sni&n  at  Bokhara. 

Of  the  return  of  R&dhl  to  Bok- 
hara  after  the  departureof  Bughr& 
Khftn. 

No  heading,  but  ihe  subject 
matter  is  the  same. 

485 

Of  Abti  'l-K&sim  bin  Simjfir, 
brother  of  Abd  'AU,  and  what 
happened  to  him  after  separating 
from  him. 

120 

Of  Abd  'l-Kftflim  bin  Simjdr, 
brother  of  Abd  'All,  and  his  cir- 
cumstances after  his  separation 
from  his  brother. 

428 
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T&rikh-i-YamlnS  of  ArOtbl.    jPage 

T&rikh-i-Rashidi  of  Rashid  ud-din.  Pag^ 

Of  what  took  place  between  the 
Amir  Saif  ud-Daulah  Mabmid 
and  his  brother  the  Amir  Ism&il, 
after  his  ^Ismail's)  accession  to  the 
t^ne  or  his  &ther. 

134 
140 

No  heading. 

Of  what  took  place  between 
Abti  'l.K&sim  bin  SimjCir  Bakhta 
Z6n  after  the  abore. 

N»  heading. 

Of  the  Kbilats  or  dresses  of 
honour    which    the    Khalif   Al 
Kkdir    Billah    conferred     upon 
Mabmdd. 

161 

Of  the  sencBng  of  a  Khilat  or 
dress  of  honour  by  Al  Kftdir 
Billah  to  Mabm^ 

490 
491 

Of  the  return  of '  Abd  al-Malik 
bin  Ndh  towards  Bokhara. 

162 
180 

Of  the  return  of 'Abd  al  Ma£k 
bin  Ndh  to  Bokhara. 

Of  the  setting  out  of  Abtf  Ibra- 
him l8m§Lil  bin  Ndh  al  Munta(;ir, 
and  what  took  place  between  him 
and  AUak  Kh&n  at  M&waraulnahr, 
and  between  him  and  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Armies  of  the  Amir 
AU  l-Muzaffar  Na<^  bin  Na<;r 
ud-din. 

Of  the  settinr  out  of  Abd  Ibrft- 
him  Ism&il,  and  what  took  place 
between  him,  Ailak  Eh&n,  and 
Amir  Naqr  bin  Na^r  ud-din. 

Of  the  S&mftni  Amirs  and  the 
period  of  their  dynasty  from  their 
accession    to    the    succession    of 
Ma^^mild. 

182 
185 

207 

Of  the  S&m&ni  Amirs  and  the 
period  of  their  dynasty. 

495 

495 

1 

1 

Of  the  causes  of  the  friendship 
and  enmity  which  arose  between 
N&9ir    ud-din    Subuktagin    and 
Khalaf  bin  Ahmad  Wkli  of  Saji- 
st&n ;  of  the  enmity  and    ealousy 
which  afterwards  took  place  be- 
tween him   and  Mabm^d,  until 
the  latter  deprived  him  of  his 
kingdom ;    and   MabmUd  s    vic- 
tories in  India,  until  he  accom- 
plished his  wishes  by  the  aid  of 
the  Almighty. 

Of  the  friendship  and  enmity 
which  arose  between  NdQir  ud-din 
Subuktagin  and  Khalaf  bin  Ah- 
mad ;    and  how  the  Sultan  de- 
prived him  of  his  kingdom. 

Of  Shams  al-Ma'kli  K&bQs  biu 
Washmlkar,  and  his  departure  to 
his  kingdom  after  long  and  many 
vicissitudes. 

Of  Shams  al-Ma'&li  K&bUs  bin 
Washrafkar  and  bis  arrival  on  the 
borders  of  his  own  country. 

Of  what  passed  between  Mah- 
mdd  and  Ailak  Kh&n  regarding  a 
treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
allaying  rebellion. 

234 

258 
261 

Of  the  friendship  of  Mabm6d 
with  Ailak  Kh&n  and  their  subse- 
quent hostilities. 

503 

Of  the  battle  of  Bh&tiyah. 

Of  the  battle  of  Bh&tiyah. 

503 

Of  the  battle  of  Multan. 

Wanting. 
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TJirfkli-i-Yamiiil  of  Al  'Otbi. 

Of  the  paasing  OYer  of  the  army 
of  Ailak  Eh&n. 

Page 

264 

t 

1 
278 

282 

1 

286 

T&iikh.i-Rashidf  of  Rashid  ud-din. 

Wanting ;  apparently  defect  in 
MSS.,  as  the  next  chapter  begins, 
"  The  Sultan  after  these  two  Yic- 
tories,"   one  only  haying   been 
mentioned. 

Page 

504 
505 

Of  the  taking  of  the  Fort  of 
Bhim  Nagar. 

Of  the  taking   of  Bimbughr& 
(Bhim-nagar). 

Of  the  descendants  of  Farightin. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Farighiin. 

Of  the  Amir  al-Muminin  al- 
]^&dir  bi*llah,  and  his  succession 
to  the  Khalifat,  and  his  confirma- 
tion in  the  office  of  Im&m,  and 
the  acceptance  of  him  by  the 
people  after  At-T&yi'i,  and  what 
took  place  between  Malimdd  and 
Bah&  ud-DauIah,  Abil  Naqr  bin 
Adad  ud-Daulah. 

Of  Al  K&dir  bi'llah  and   his 
succession  to  the  Khalifat  after 
T&yf'i,  and  his  friendship  with 
the  Sultan  and  Bah&  ud  Daulah 
bin  Adad  ud-DauIah. 

505 

607 
508 

509 

Of  the    battle    (conquest)  of 
Nandn. 

303 
305 

Of  the  battle  of  Narain. 

* 

Of  the   battle   (conquest)    of 
Ghor. 

Of  the  battle  of  Ghor. 

Of  the  fiunine  which  occurred 
at  Nish&pOr  401  a.h. 

308 
312 

No  heading,  but  account  of  the 
famine  of  401  is  there. 

Of  what   occurred   with    the 
SHi&ns   of   Turkistan   after   his 
return  from  M&warftulnahr^ 

Of  the  Khftns  after  his  (Ma^- 
mad*s)  return  from  M&war&ul- 
nahr. 

Of  the  conquest  of  l^u^d&r. 

316 

Of  the  conquest  of  Kuqd&r. 

Of  the  Shdrum  (two  Princes), 
the  father  Mobammad  and  his 
son  Ab6  Na^. 

317 

329 
336 

346 
367 

362 

No  heading,  but  the  account  is 
there  precisely  as  given  inTamini. 

Of  the  battle  of  N(ird1n. 

Battle  of  N&rdin.  (No  heading). 

513 
513 

Of  the  battle  of  Thanesur. 

Of  the  battle  of  Thanesur.   (No 
heading.) 

Of  the  W&zirship  of  the  Shaikh 
Shams  ul-Kuf&t  Aba  'l-K&sim 
Ahmad  bin  Al-Hasan. 

Wanting. 

Of  Shams  al.Ma'&li  K&bils  bin 
Washmikar  and  the  end  of  his 
affairs ;  the  succession  of  the  Amir 
Falak  ul-Ma'&li  Aba  Man9tir  Ma. 
nuchihir  to  his  inheritance. 

Heading  wanting ;  aoeount  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

Of  D&r&  bin  Shams  al-M&aU, 
and  what  happened  to  him  in  the 
end. 

Wanting. 

430 
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Page 
366 

871 

376 

138 

383 

Tkrikh-i-Raahidi  of  Rashid  ud^n. 

Page 

Of  Majd  ud-Daulah  Abfi  Tfelib 
bin  Fakhr  nd-Daulah. 

Heading  wanting ;  account  pre> 
cisely  the  same. 

514 
515 
615 

Of  Bah&  ud-Daolah  and  bis  end. 

Heading  wanting ;  account  the 
same. 

Of  Ailak  Eb&n  and  what  hap- 
pened  to  him  in  the  end. 

Heading  wanting ;  account  the 
same  precisely. 

Of  the  Amir  Aba  All^mad  Mo- 
^ammad  bin  MaJj^mCid. 

Wanting. 

516 
519 

Of  At-Taharti,  the  Envoy  from 

Egypt. 

Wanting. 

Of  the  Amir  Abd'l '  Abb6s  Ma- 
mdnbin  Mamun  Khw&razm  Sh&h, 
and  what  happened  to  him  until 
MahmCid  took  possession  of  his 
country. 

389 

395 
410 

Heading  only  wanting ;  contents 
the  same. 

The  conquest  of  Mahrah  Ein- 
nanj  and  the  Province  of  Cashmir. 

Wanting. 

Of  the  Great  Masjid  at  Ghaznin. 

Wanting. 

Of  the  Afghans. 

Of  the  Afghans. 

415 
419 

423 

469 
454 

Of  what  happened  in  Nish&pilr 
after  the  Wazir  AbCi'l  'Abbas,  in 
connection  with  those  who  wore 
appointed  to  govern  it  until  the 
appointment  ot  Abfi  'l-Hasan '  Ali 
bm  Mohammad  As-Saiy&rj-i. 

Of  Abli  Bakr  Mohammad  bin 
Ishak  bin  Mahma  Shaz,  and  the 
Kadhi  Aba  '1  'Al'a  Said  bin  Mo- 
bammad,  and  what  happened  re- 
garding them  at  Nish&pvir. 

Of    the    Commander-in-Chief 
Aba  *1-Muzafiar  Na<jr  bin   Su- 
buktagi'n. 

Of  what  took  place  regarding 
myself  when  having    completed 
my  histon'  so   far   1   subniitted 
it  to  the  VVazir  Shams  al-Kuf&t, 
and  his  recognition  of  my  services. 

Here  'Abd  ar- Rashid  closes  his 
translation    from  the   T&rikh-i- 
Yamini ;  but  the  remaining  chap- 
ters, in  which  he  ^ves  the  history 
:  of  Mohammad  bm  Ma^mild  and 
Maudad  bin  Mas'ud  bin  Mabmad, 
are  contained  in  a  page  and  a  half, 
which  would  seem  to  establish  that 
he  had  only  a  copy  of  Baihaki's 
work,— provided  always  that  we 
have  his  history  as  he  wrote  it, 
which  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case. 

But  to  return  to  Abu  Mohammad  bin  al-Hosain  al-Baihaki 
(d.  470  ?)  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  his 
birth.  It  was  probably  about  400  a.h.  ;  and  as  he  wrote  his 
history  apparently  between  the  years  450  a.h.  and  460  a.h., 
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he  may  be  considered  a  contemporary  author  for  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  fifth  century.  In  speaking  of  Subuktagin 
he  generally  says,  "I  heard  so  and  so  from  my  father." 
During  the  reign  of  Mahmud's  son  Mas'ud,  Baihaki's 
master,  Abu  Nagr  Mishk&n,  who  also  wrote  a  history,  which 
is  lost,  was  head  of  the  Government  Secretariat  Department, 
and,  according  to  Baihaki,  was  a  very  elegant  letter  writer. 
Baihaki  was  his  chief  assistant  or  secretary,  and  had  frequent 
interviews,  on  business,  with  the  Sultan.  On  the  death  of 
Abu  Na9r,  not  having  been  appointed  to  succeed  him,  he 
considered  himself  slighted,  and  placed  his  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  Mas'ud,  however,  would  not  accept  it; 
and  although  he  acknowledged  Abu'l-FazPs  fitness  for  the 
office,  he  said  he  was  somewhat  too  young  for  so  important  a 
post.  The  portions  of  his  history  published,  although  they 
are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  biography  of  Mas'ud,  which  is 
brought  down  to  his  imprisonment  in  431  a.h.,  treat  also  of 
matters  connected  with  the  reigns  of  Subuktagin,  Mahmtid, 
Mohammad,  and,  incidentally,  of  events  of  the  reigns  of 
Furrukhz&d  and  Ibrdhim,  who  ascended  the  throne,  accord- 
ing to  Baihaki,  in  451  a.h.  This  latter  king  reigned  forty- 
one  years,  and  Baihaki  died  in  the  middle  of  this  reign,  so 
his  work  cannot  contain  a  complete  history  of  the  dynasty 
founded  by  Subuktagin,  which  terminated  with  Khusraw 
Malik  Khusraw  Shdh,  who  was  killed  by  Mu'izz  ud-din  S&m, 
the  Ghorian,  598  a.h. 

Al  Baihaki  has  also  given  some  account  of  the  kings  of 
Khw&razm,  which  he  has  extracted  from  a  work  by  Bashid 
ud-din's  oracle,  Al-Biruni,  who  was  a  contemporary,  though 
forty  years  his  senior.  His  whole  history  is  confused,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  rather  of  a  rough  draft  than  of  a  revised 
text.  That  which  he  has  related,  however,  ib  accurate,  and 
can  be  accepted  as  truthful  history ;  for  we  have  not  only  his 
own  statement,  viz.,  ''  I  have  recorded  nothing  that  I  have 
not  myself  seen,  or  have  not  received  on  the  most  trust- 
worthy authority,"  but  the  internal  evidences  of  truth  and 
honesty  his  history  affords,  and  the  high  testimony  borne  to 
his  character  by  other  writers  of  note.    Begarding  the  con- 
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fujsed  style  of  his  history,  moreover,  it  is  only  doing  him  com- 
mon justice  to  record  here  his  own  pathetic  lament  for  the 
loss  of  the  official  documents  which  would  have  enabled  him, 
he  says,  to  make  his  history  so  much  more  worthy  of  pos« 
terity.  In  speaking  of  a  despatch  sent  by  Mas'M  to  the 
Khdlifah  at  Bagdad  he  makes  the  following  remarks  :— 

^^My  mast^  Bu  Nagr  made  a  draft  of  the  letter  in  a 
style  that  he  knew  so  well  how  to  do,  for  as  a  letter  writer  he 
was  the  first  man  of  his  age  {Imdm-i-rozgwr  dar  dabM),  I 
who  am  Abu'1-Fazl  copied  this  letter.  All  letters  to  the 
Khalifah,  the  Eh&ns  of  Turkistan,  and  the  kings  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  were  in  my  handwriting,  and  I  had 
charge  of  the  office  copies;  but^  intentionally^  they  made 
away  with  them  {na  chiz  kardand).  Alas !  many  times  alas ! 
that  that  garden  of  Paradise  is  gone,,  for  had  it  been  other- 
wise, this  history  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it 
now  is.  But  I  am  not  hopeless  that  through  the  grace  of 
God  I  may  yet  obtain  these  papers,  and  thus  be-  able  to 
publish  them  alL  The  public  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  worth  of  that  high  official  (Bu  Na^r)/' 

The  poor  fellow  seems  to  have  been  sadly  distressed  by  the 
loss  of  these  papers,  though  how  they  were  kept  from  him 
his  remarks  do  not  make  clear.  He  refers  to  them  again 
further  on  in  his  history,  and  repeats  the  above  lament,  add- 
ing that  he  had  asked  the  sons  of  Bii  Na§r  for  the  copy  of  a 
letter  without  result.  He  mentions  in  very  high  terms  a 
contemporary,  Mahmud  Warr&k,  who,  he  says,,  hsid  written 
"the  history  of  a  few  thousand  years  {c^utndia  hazdr  sal)" 
bringing  his  narrative  down  to  409  a.h.  ;  and  adds,  "  he  there 
stopped,  because  I  had  commenced  my  history  from  that  year. 
And  this  Mahmud,"  he  continues,  "is  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy. I  have  seen  about  ten  or  fifteen  of  his  works  on 
various  subjects  of  great  merit,  and  I  wished  to  write  a  long 
eulogy  upon  him,  and  to  quote  much  from  him,  but  as  soon 
as  his  sons  heard  of  it  they  said  to  me,  *  We  who  are  his  sons 
are  not  willing  that  you  should  take  more  than  you  have 
already  taken  from  our  father.'  Being  helpless,  therefore,  I 
desisted."  What  foolish  children  those  of  Mahmud  Warrdk  ? 
Who  now  knows  anything  of  their  father  ?  Where  are  the 
ten  or  fifteen  works  on  various  subjects  of  this  able  writer 
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and  no  dombt  learned  man  P  Where  are  the  numerous  works 
of  Abd  Nagr  Mishkdn ;  of  At-T&labi,  of  'Im&d  al-K&tib ; 
of  Aj-Q&bi,  the  author  of  the  Tdji ;  of  Abu  Raih&n  al-BirCini, 
the  philosopher  and  astronomer  royal  of  Mahmdd ;  of  'Al( 
al-Busti^  Subuktafi^n's  Kdtib ;  of  Ibn'  al-Mastauf  i^  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  authors  of  this  period^  who  were  contemporaries 
with  Al-Baihaki  or  immediately  preceded  him,  and  of  those 
whose  names  even  are  no  longer  known  P  Where  is  the 
Nasab  Ndmah'i  Saldiin-i  Ghor,  compiled  in  verse  by  Fakhv 
ud-din  Mub&rak  Sh&h,  and  dedicated  to  'A1&  ud-din  Hosain 
Jehdn  Soz,  and  the  abridgement  of  Baihaki's  own  work, 
which  Minh&j  ud-din  tells  us  was  made  by  one  of  the  illus* 
trious  men  of  Ghaznin  in  the  times  of  Mu*izz  ud-din  Moham- 
mad  Sdm  (602  h)  P  Al  'Otbi  mentions  the  names  of  nine  or 
ten  poets  of  celebrity  of  his  time,  scarcely  one  of  whom  Ibn 
Khallikdn  or  others  have  given  us  any  notice  of  whatever ; 
besides  a  whole  host  of  other  authors  might  be  mentioned 
whose  works  have  been  involved  in  the  general  destruction  of 
MSS»  which  has  been  steadily  progressing  with  the  revolu- 
ticms  of  the  seasons  and  the  wars  of  Isldm.  If  anything  is  to 
be  done  in  India  it  must  be  done  quickly,  for  our  climate  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  dry  climate  of  Arabia,  where 
neither  the  worm  nor  the  moth  abound.  But  I  wander  some- 
what from  the  immediate  subject  in  hand. 

There  are  other  special  histories  of  the  kings  of  Ohaznin, 
and  perhaps  of  the  kings  of  other  dynasties,  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  publish  in  a  series  devoted  to  the  history  of 
India ;  but  as  I  see  no  present  prospect  of  obtaining  materials 
in  India  for  giving  editions  of  them,  I  may  pass  on  to  the 
histories  of  those  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Ghaznin  who 
may  legitimately  be  styled  kings  of  Delhi.  The  first  on  the 
list  is  the  Tdj  ul-Madpr,  by  Hasan  Nizdmi,^  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  times  of  Kutb  ud-din  Aibak  and  Shams  ud-din 
Ailtimash,  the  first  Mohammadan  conquerors  of  Delhi,  with 
whom  he  was  a  contemporary,  and  at  whose  courts  he  resided. 
Contemporary  historians  of  this  early  period  are  very  scarce ; 

1  Haji  Ehalifab  calls  tbe  author  ^adr  nd-din  Mohammad  bin  Hasan-i-Niz&mi ; 
Zi&-i-Barni  calls  him  Kw&jah  Oadr  Nii&mi. 
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and  although  Hasan  Niz&ml's  history,  in  regard  to  style,  is 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  Al  'Otbi*s,  it  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  good  copies  can  be  obtained. 
I  have  at  present  only  one  copy,  but  other  copies  are  procur- 
able in  India.  The  author's  preface  breathes  the  same  spirit 
as  that  of  Al  'Otbi,  that,  indeed,  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived — the  true  spirit  of  Isl&m,  "universal  dominion."  We 
find  in  it  also  the  same  complaint  of  want  of  appreciation  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  which  scholars  have  been  making 
from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  times,  and  consider- 
ably more  egotism  and  vanity  than  could  well  be  tolerated  at 
present.  Still  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  he  has  so 
truthfully  given  expression  to  the  Mohammadan  "idea,"  that 
I  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  short  abstract  of  a  portion 
of  his  remarks : — 

"  Be  it  known,"  says  he,  "  that  in  accordance  alike  with 
the  canons  of  the  law  and  the  dictates  of  the  understanding, 
to  wage  war  with  the  enemies  of  religion  is  both  desirable 
and  incumbent.  The  virtue  of  a  religious  war  (jihad)  has 
been  made  evident  by  many  very  clear  texts,  viz.,  '  Fight  in 
the  path  of  God  the  righteous  fight.*  Again,  *  Fight  the  un- 
believers in  God  and  the  last  day.*  Again,  '  Fight  the  poly- 
tjheists  {miishrikin)  every  one  of  them.'  All  persons  of  in- 
telligence and  understanding  very  well  know  that  the  sta- 
bility of  religion  and  good  government,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  law,  are  dependent  upon  jihad;  and  that 
the  prosperity  and  vigour  of  the  Church  and  State  are  bound  up 
with  it.  The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  State  without 
the  intervention  of  the  sword  is  impossible  ;  and  although  the 
government  of  a  country  without  the  instrumentality  of  the 
pen  or  the  civil  power  is  equally  so,  still  until  the  foundations 
of  empire  have  been  laid  and  strengthened  by  the  sword,  and 
the  boundaries  about  and  around  the  frontiers  of  Islam  are 
cleared  of  the  enemies  of  religion  ;  until  laws  and  regulations 
of  justice  and  right  are  enforced  for  the  protection  of  the 
cultivators  and  the  poor, — who  are  a  sacred  trust  bequeathed 
(to  kings)  by  the  Creator, — and  the  hand  of  oppression  and 
persecution  is  stayed  from  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the 
rapine  and  plunder  of  the  property  of  the  Moslims  ;  until  all 
this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  sword,  the  orders  and  legal 
decisions  of  the  learned,  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  laws  of 
the  Prophets,  can  meet  with  neither  honour  nor  respect,  nor 
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can  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom  be  well  administered."  The 
author  then  ^oes  on  to  say  that ''  proof  of  his  position  lies  in 
the  fact  which  is  fiilly  borne  out  by  history,  that  in  every 
age  some  one  ^defender  of  the  true  faith'  has  arisen  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  this  theory ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  time 
of  Mu'izz  ud-din  Abii'l-Muzaffar  Mohammad  bin  S&m  bin  al- 
Husain,  Abu'l  H&rith  Kutb  ud-din  Aibak,^  who  having  cleared 
Hindustan  of  the  enemies  (of  Isl&m)  by  the  sword,  has  left  us 
the  evidences  and  signs  of  his  greatness  and  prowess  to  be  the 
ornament  of  history  » 

Regarding  the  author  himself,  we  glean  from  his  work  that 
he  was  bom  at  Nish&pur,  whence  he  came  and  settled  at 
Ghaznin.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  and 
writes  with  much  elegance,  according  to  the  Oriental  idea, 
and  consequently  with  great  verbosity.  He  has  devoted  no 
less  than  fifty- seven  pages  to  a  recital  of  his  objects  and  rea- 
sons for  setting  out  from  Ghaznin  for  Delhi,  the  objections 
his  friends  raised  to  it,  and  the  circumstances  which  induced 
him  to  write  his  history.  I  can  therefore  only  give  a  precis 
of  his  remarks.     He  says — 

''I,  Hasan  Niz4mi,  although  it  is  desirable  to  abridge 
my  remarks,  yet  since  elegant  writing  hath  charms  which 
dispel  weariness,  before  commencing  on  my  subject^  I  may 
as  well  acquaint  my  readers  with  certain  misfortunes 
which  befel  me,  and  a  few  of  the  events  of  the  times. 
And,  first,  I  would  observe  that  I  had  never  before 
travelled,  or  even  contemplated  travelling,  until  wars  and 
rebellion  in  Khorasan  became  the  rule^  and  no  one  any  longer 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  persons  of  learning  or  erudi- 
tion. Then,  certainly,  I  resolved  firmly  to  get  out  of  the 
country.  My  friends  opposed  my  intention,  and  this  caused 
me  to  waver.  At  last,  however,  I  left  Nish&pur,  and,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Shaikh  Muhammad  Kuf,  I  went  to  Ghaznin, 
where  I  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  kissing  the  feet  of 
Shaikh  Muhammad  Shir&zi,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Majd  al-Mulky  my  lucky  star  became  in 
the  ascendant.  Some  time  I  spent  very  pleasantly  with  him, 
but  afterwards  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  separated  from 
the  companionship  of  these  two  most  exalted  personages.  I, 
then,  with  a  party  of  learned  men  and  scholars,  set  out  for 

^  Aibak  means  finger-cut ;  Kntbnddin  the  finger-cut,  is  we  say  Taimdr  Umg 
or  Taim(ir  the  lame.    He  had  lost  his  little  finger. 
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and  arrived  at  Delhi,  which  is  the  seat  of  honor  and  the 
centre  whence  liberality  radiates.  The  fatigues  of  the  j  oumey 
caused  me  to  fall  sick,  but  my  illness  was  not  very  serious, 
and  after  a  little  I  recovered.  Sharf  al-Mulk}  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Delhi,  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  showed  me,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  great  attention.  Other  digni- 
taries also,  seeing  this,  showed  me  the  attention  due  to  a 
stranger.  Soon  afterwards  some  of  my  intimate  friends 
hinted  to  me  that  *  if  a  work  in  Persian, — because  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  times  either  from  want  of  ambition 
or  deficiency  in  scholarship  is  more  partial  to  that  [language 
than  to  Arabic], — ^were  prepared,  having  a  few  couplets  m 
praise  of  the  men  of  the  age  interspersed  throughout  it,  it 
would  be  very  opportune  at  the  present  moment;  it  would 
remain  as  a  memento  of  my  scholarship  for  future  ages,  and 
the  undertaking  would  certainly  not  be  without  some  profit/ 
I  naturally  felt  annoyed  at  this  suggestion ;  lost  my  temper 
to  such  an  extent  that  my  sensative  understanding  deserted 
me.  I  said  to  myself,  is  it  not  passing  strange  that  the  men 
of  these  times  should  think  the  highest  result  of  education 
and  the  ripe  fruit  of  hard  and  laborious  study  is  the  compila- 
tion of  a  book  in  Persian  and  the  writing  of  a  few  verses  P 
Nevertheless,  reflecting  upon  the  following  words  of  the  holy 
text,  *When  the  ignorant  address  ye,  agree  with  them,  or 
assent  to  what  they  say  ;'*  and  after  many  and  extreme  argu- 
ments I  said  to  myself,  after  all  the  meaning  of  the  proverb, 
*a  man  is  known  by  his  parts,' ^  will  not  be  hid  from  the 
observant.  More  especially,  since  I  had  been  instructed  to 
write  an  account  of  the  victories  of  the  king,  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  I  had  the  power  longer  to  refuse,  and  that  I  ought 
to  comply  with  the  royal  order,  and  relate  the  events  and 
victories  of  his  imperial  reign,  and  at  the  same  time  do  so  in 
a  composition  which  by  its  language  and  style  would  lead 
captive  the  hearts  of  all  who  should  read  it,  while  rendering 

*  The  words  I  have  translated  are  ^adr-i-Adli.  Sharf  al-Mulk  is  a  title 
similar  to  Mujd  al-Mulk  of  Ghaznin.  The  Chief  Justice  was  generally  known  by 
his  title  and  not  by  his  name.  Sadf'i-Jihdn  was  not  common.  From  TaimAr's 
time  they  were  more  generally  known  by  the  designation  of  Kazi  al-Koz&t, 
though  this  title  is  also  used  in  India  earlier,  as  Akza'l-Kuz&t  in  Arabic. 

»  Koran  9th  S.  3  v. :  C«Lo  UU  j^4-feLs)l  (♦^U-  \^\  "they  say,  peace  be 

unto  them,"  and  the  meaning  is  precisely,  "keep  the  peace  with  them,  do  not  get 
into  arguments  or  quarrels  with  the  ignorant." 

'  A  hadith  ^  Jca\j    .Jl  '*'•  "^7  ^^^  heart  and  tongue."     The  author  appa- 

rently  means  to  imply  that  whatever  he  ^vrites,  men  of  understanding  will  easily 
perceive  that  it  bears  the  impress  of  genius. 
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conspicuous  the  eloquence  and  rhetorical  power  of  die  author. 
I  commenced  to  write  my  work  in  one  of  the  months  of  the 
year  602  a.h." 

The  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the  Tdj  al-Madsir  are  as 
follows  :  "  An  account  of  the  march  [of  Kutb  ud-din  Aibak] 
to  conquer  Hindustan  and  the  battle  of  Ajmir  in  the  year 
585  A.H. ;  of  the  consignment  of  the  Governorship  of  Ajmir 
to  the  son  of  Rai  Pithora ;  of  the  conquest  of  Delhi,  may  God 
protect  its  good  fortune,  and  perpetuate  its  glory;  of  the 
Governorship  of  Eahr&m  and  S&m&nah ;  of  the  defeat  of  Ehim- 
w&n  ?  and  the  killing  in  battle  of  the  Kai ;  of  the  rebellion  of 
Harr&j,  brother  of  the  Rao  of  Ajmir;  of  the  march  of  his 
Highness  towards  Ghaznin ;  of  his  march  towards  Eol  (Eoil 
or  Alighur)  and  Banares ;  of  the  battle  of  Banares ;  of  his 
march  towards  Kol,  and  the  consignment  of  its  Govern- 
ment to  Malik  al-  Umard  His&m  ud-din  Ughlabak  ;  of  Ajmir 
again ;  of  the  consignment  of  the  Government  of  Thankar  to 
Bah&  ud-din  Tughral ;  of  the  conquest  of  Kalewar  (Giialior) ; 
of  the  battle  of  Nahrivalah,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Rao ;  of  the 
consignment  of  the  Fort  of  Kalingar  to  Huzah  ud-din  Hasan 
Amab;  of  the  return  of  the  Emperor  {Sultan  us-Saldtin) 
from  Khwarazm  and  the  battle  of  Kokar ;  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Emperor  Mu'izz  ud-din  Mohammad  bin  S&m ;  of  the 
resignation  of  the  neighbouring  Princes  and  of  the  accept- 
ance of  Isldm  by  the  kingdoms  of  Hindustan ;  of  the  death  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  S.  S.  Kutb  ud-din  ;  of  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Shams  ud-din,  may 
his  reign  last  for  ever ;  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Ghaznin, 
and  the  capture  of  Malik  T&j  ud-din  (Yaldoz) ;  of  the  fight 
with,  and  defeat  of,  Nd^ir  ud-din,  and  the  conquest  of  Luhdr 
(Labor) ;  of  the  consignment  of  the  Government  of  Lahore 
to  his  Majesty's  son  N&§ir  ud-din." 

The  book  is  brought  down  to  the  year  614  a.h.,  but  having 
but  one  copy  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  complete  throughout. 
The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author  was  a  com- 
petent chronicler  of  the  events  of  his  own  times,  and  that  his 
history  contains  matter  of  interest ;  in  short,  that  the  selec- 
tion is  a  fit  one.    It  will  be  observed  that  Hasan  Nizami 
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omits  all  mention  of  Ar&m  Sh&h,  who  has  been  included  by 
later  historians  amongst  the  Sovereigns  of  Delhi,  between 
Kutb  ud-din  Aibak  and  Shams  ud-din  Ailtimash.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  one  party  set  up  Ar&m  Sh&h  and  another 
Ailtimash,  and  the  latter  was  victorious;  and  of  those  who 
admit  him  to  the  honours  of  sovereignty,  some  say  he  reigned 
less  than  a  year  and  others  accord  him  only  two  or  three  days. 
None  of  his  coins  I  believe  are  known  to  exist. 

Another  work  which  I  have  had  before  my  mind's  eye, 
and  which  should  be  published  in  this  series,  if  materials  can 
be  obtained  for  an  edition,  is  the  JamH  uUHikdydi  wa  lanCi 
ur-Riwdydt  of  Jam'ul  ud-din  Mohammad  Al  'Aufi,  who  also 
wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Shams  ud-din  Ailtimash, 
and  by  order  of  his  Wazir  Niz&m  ul-Mulk.  It  is  in  Persian, 
and  was  translated  into  Turkish  by  Ahmad  bin  Mohammad, 
commonly  called  Ibn  'Arab  Sh&h  (d.  854).  Zi&-i-Bami, 
Khwandahmir  and  others  quote  it ;  but  as  I  have  not  seen 
the  work  I  say  nothing  more  about  it,  except  that  if  any  one 
has  a  copy  I  hope  he  will  lend  it  to  me.  A  copy  is  in  the 
Paris  Library,  and  copies  could  possibly  be  obtained  elsewhere 
if  they  were  sought  for.  These  two  works,  the  Taj  ul-Madsir 
and  Jani'i  ul-JUkdi/dt,  will  give  us  a  very  near  view  of  the 
events  of  the  reigns  of — I.  Kutb  ud-din  Aibak.  II.  Shams 
ud-din  Ailtimash. 

The  next  work  of  importance  on  the  list,  and  which  has 
already  been  published  under  my  editorship  in  this  series,  is 
the  Tahakdt-i-Ndqirij  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abu  'Omar 
Minhdj  ud-din  'Othman  bin  Sirdj  ud-din  al  Jauzjdnf.  He 
was  born  at  Firozkoh,  in  Khorasin,  590  a.h.,  and  came  to 
India  in  the  year  624  a.h.,  where  he  was  made  Principal  of 
the  College  of  Uchh,  in  Sindh.  This  was  very  shortly  after 
Hasan  Nizdmi,  the  author  of  the  Idj  ul-Madsir,  died.  We 
subsequently  find  him  in  Oudh,  at  Lakhnauti,  and  at  Gualior, 
always  holding  the  highest  legal  and  ecclesiastical  offices ; 
and  finally  at  Delhi,  first  in  the  reign  of  Bahram  Sh&h,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  Ndgir  ud-din  Mahmiid,  as  Chief  Justice. 
His  work,  as  its  name  imports,  is  rather  a  book  of  dynasties 
than  a  history  of  any  particular  dynasty  or  number  of  reigns ; 
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and  owing  to  the  number  of  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes, 
he  has  given  us  notices  of  in  the  portion  which  I  have  printed, 
viz.,  ninety-seven,  many  of  them  are  extremely  brief.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  reign  of  Ndgir  ud-din,  in  whose 
honour  he  compiled  his  work,  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
whose  reign  he  wrote  it  (658  a.h.),  most  of  his  biographical 
notices  contain  a  mere  outline.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  in  Minh&j-i-Siraj's  time  Mohammadan  India 
was  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  the  three  minor  ones  acknow- 
ledging but  a  very  nominal  subordination  to  the  Central 
Government,  and  that  only  under  powerful  Sovereigns.  These 
were  Hindustan,  Bengal,  the  Punjab,  and  Sindh,  each  having 
their  seats  of  Government  at  Delhi,  Lakhnautf,  Lahore,  and 
Uchh.  Now  the  peculitur  and  most  important  feature  of  the 
Tabakdt'i'Ndgiri  is  that  it  gives  us  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  contemporary  rulers  of  all  these  kingdoms,  as  also  of  the 
Kings  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  as  well  as  of  the 
Emperors  of  Delhi.  An  objection  to  the  Tabakat-i-Ndgiri, 
however,  is,  that  in  the  author's  treatment  of  his  subject  he 
has  generally  applied  his  kingdoms  to  his  kings  instead  of 
the  reverse ;  and  we  therefore  find  Kings  of  Bengal  mixed  up 
in  the  same  chapter,  or  tabakah,  with  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and 
tice  versa,  because  they  were  of  the  same  lineage.  Another 
very  unsatisfactory  point  about  his  work  is  that  he  seldom 
names  his  authorities,  contenting  himself  with  that  abomin- 
able habit,  so  sparingly  adopted  by  good  Arabian  authors,  of 
commencing  a  passage  with  "trustworthy  persons  relate." 
The  brevity  of  the  notices  too,  even  of  many  of  the  Emperors 
imder  whom  Minh&j-i-Sir&j  himself  held  office,  excludes  them 
from  the  category  of  history.  Still,  short  though  they  be, 
they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
accounts  of  later  and  less  trustworthy  authors  ;  and,  looking 
to  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  work  and  the  very  scanty 
remnants  of  the  manuscript  histories  of  the  dynasties  of 
which  he  has  given  us  an  account,  the  Tahakdt-i^Ndgiri  is 
certainly  the  most  valuable  historical  record  of  the  period 
which  has  been  preserved. 

Minh&j-i-Sir&j,  in  the  preface,  gives  the  following  ^statement 

TOL.   III. — [nBW  8XRIB8.]  *iA 
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of  the  objects  and  reasons  for  compiling  his  work.     He  says, 
briefly  :— 

"  I  found  a  chronological  table  of  historical  events  which 
had  been  compiled  by  certain  learned  men  in  the  times  of 
the  successors  of  Na^ir  ud-din  Subuktagin  with  the  view 
of  enlightening  posterity  regarding  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
phets, Khalifahs,  and  Kings,  and  their  descendants  in  times 
past;  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  they  had  indented 
on  every  available  source  of  information.^  After  treating  of 
the  afikirs  of  the  prophets  and  their  pure  descendants  and  the 
Khalifs  of  the  Bani  Ufnaiyahy  and  the  Bani'l-'Abb&s,  and  the 
Kings  of  Persia  and  the  Khusroes,  they  concluded  with  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  the  auspicious  Sultan 
Mahmud  Subuktagin,  excluding  the  history  of  other  Kings, 
and  Emperors,  and  their  collateral  branches,  anterior  and 
contemporary.  I  therefore  desired  to  enlarge  this  abridge- 
ment so  as  to  include  the  history  of  all  the  Mohammadan 
Sultans  of  Arabia  and  'Ajam,  both  in  earlier  and  later  times ; 
and  throw  some  light  on  the  affairs  of  each  separate  house 
and  family,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Tobb'as  of  Yaman,  and 
the  Himyarite  Kings ;  and  after  treating  of  the  Khalifahs, 
recount  also  the  affairs  of  the  'Al-i-Boyah,  and  the  Tdhirian, 
Satfdrian,  the  Samdnian,  Saljiikian,  Rumian,  Shansbdnidn, 
who  were  the  Sultans  of  Ghor,  and  Ghaznin,  and  Hind,  and 
the  Khwdrazmshahian,  and  the  Kings  of  Kurd,  who  were  the 
Sultans  of  Syria,  and  the  Kings  and  Saldtin-i-Mo^ izziyah, 
who  sat  on  the  thrones  of  Ghazniu  and  India  down  to  the 
auspicious  times  of  the  present  reigning  Sovereign  Nd^ir  ud- 
din  AbiVl-Muzatfar  Mahmud  bin  us-Sultan,  who  is  of  the 
dynasty  of  Ailtimash,  and  who  has  inherited  the  throne  by 
regular  succession.  I  wrote  this  history  and  adorned  it  by 
entitling  it  after  this  auspicious  Sovereign,  *  The  Tabakdi-i' 
Nd(;in,^  Minhdj-i-Sirdj  continues  in  the  introduction  to  his 
chapter  on  the  Ghaznavi  Kings :  '  The  Imam  Abu  '1-Fazl 
al-Husain  Baihaki  in  the  Tdrikh-i-Nd^iri  relates  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Sultan  Sa'id  Mahraiid,  that  he  (Mahmud)  had 
heard  from  his  father  Subuktagin,'  etc.  ;  '  and  the  Imam 
Mohammad  'Ali  Abii  '1-K4sim  Hammiidi,  in  the  chronological 
or  historical  table  ( Tdnkh-i'Majadical )  relates  as  follows,' 
etc.     lie  also  quotes  the  Tdrikh-i-Mukaddasi,  and  a  work  by 

^  Literally,  "from  oven-  frarden  a  flower,  from  every  ocean  a  drop,  they  had  col- 
lecU^d.  It  is  a  pity  Minhry-i-Sirfti  did  not  mention  the  names  of  tnese  authors  or 
the  name  of  their  book.  Possibly  it  was  MabmCid  Warrkk  of  whom  Baihaki 
speaks." 
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Abu  'l-Hasan  al-Haidham  an-N&bi  (?) ;  but  generally,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  he  has  not  given  his  authorities."^ 

He  concludes  his  chapter  of  the  biographies  of  the  Emperors 
of  Delhi  with  an  account  of  the  events  of  the  fifteenth  year  of 
N&§ir  ud-din's  reign  (658  a.h.),  or  up  to  the  date  of  his 
writing  his  book ;  and  he  there  expressed  a  hope  that  if  he 
lived  he  would  be  able  to  continue  his  history ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  so.  He  wrote  another  work,  however, 
named  the  Ndgiri-ndmah,  but  I  have  no  information  of  it 
except  that  it  contains  an  account  of  the  siege  of  the  Fort  of 
Nandanah,  near  Einnouj,  by  General  Balban,  then  styled 
Ulugh  Eh&n,  and  afterwards  Emperor,  and  of  the  capture 
and  imprisonment  of  Dalki  and  Malki.^ 

Taking  up  the  history  where  the  author  of  the  Taj  ul- 
Madsir  lays  it  down,  Minh&j  ud-din  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  reigns  of  the  following  Emperors  of  Delhi  : — 
II.  Shams  ud-din  Ailtimash. 

III.  Kukn  ud-din  Firoz  Shih, 

IV.  Rddhiyah,  the  Queen. 

Y.  Mu'izz  ud-din  Bahr&m  Sh&h« 
VI.  'Ala  ud-din  Mas'ud  Sh&h. 
VII.  N&9ir  ud<din  Mahmud  Shdh,  first  15  years. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  Minhaj-i-Sir&j,  but  about  half  a 
century  later,  Zi&  ud-din  Bami  wrote  a  standard  history  of 
very  great  merit,  which  has  already  been  published  in  this 
series,  under  its  title,  the  Tdrik/i-i- Firoz- Shdhi.  The  author 
was  born  about  the  year  684  a.h.  At  least  he  says  in  his 
history  that  in  the  year  758  a.h.  he  was  then  74  years  of  age. 
He  frequently  says  throughout  his  book,  "  I  heard  so  and  so 
from  my  father ;''  and  taking  dates,  and  the  standing  and 
position  of  the  authorities,  I  think  I  am  authorised  in  includ- 
ing these  two  histories  in  the  historical  chain  without  any 
connecting  link. 

The  preface  of  the  Tdrikh-i-Firoz-Shdhi  is  rather  long  and 
somewhat  bombastic.     The  author  enters  into  a  long  dis- 

^  [A  full  list  of  the  contents  of  the  Tabakdl-i-Nd^'ri  is  to  be  foood  in  Mr« 
MorWs  Catalogpie  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Society  (1854.) —£]).] 

'  Tiie  copulative  has  puzzled  Orientalists,  as  it  is  plain  from  the  oont^  thtt 
one  indiyiduai  only  is  meant. 
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quisition  on  the  value  of  history,  and  has  given  at  length 
seven  reasons  for  its  superiority  over  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  why  very  few  are  competent  to  undertake  the  task 
of  writing  a  history,  and  why  he  himself  was  possessed  of 
peculiar  fitness  for  it.  I  give  a  few  extracts  from  it  and  his 
book  below ;  but  I  may  mention  here,  that  my  main  object 
here  is  to  show  that  the  works  selected  for  publication  in  the 
Persian  series  are  the  best  available  sources  for  the  history  of 
Hindustan  under  the  Mohammadan  Sovereigns  of  Delhi,  and 
that  the  authors  of  them  are  trustworthy,  and  have  been  con- 
sidered so  by  their  contemporaries  and  those  Mohammadan 
historians  of  celebrity  who  followed  them. 

Zia-i-Bami  mentions  four  historians  of  Delhi,  who,  he 
says,  were  trustworthy.  Qadr  Niz&mi,  the  author  of  the 
Taj  uUMadsir ;  Qadr  ud-din  Aufi,  the  author  of  the  JdnU' 
ul'Hikdydt;  K&dhi  Qadr-i-Jih&n,  Minh&j  Jauzj&ni,  compiler 
of  the  Tabakdt'i'Ndgiri ;  and  Eabir  ud-din,  son  of  T&j  ud- 
din  'Ir&ki,  who,  in  the  times  of  'A1&  ud-din,  wrote  his 
victories  with  great  elegance.  "  All  four,"  he  says,  "  were 
trustworthy,  honourable,  and  illustrious.  And  be  it  known 
that  whatsoever  trustworthy  historians  have  written,  others 
have  accepted ;  but  whatsoever  upstarts  and  unknown  people 
have  written,  wise  men  have  treated  with  inattention  and  re- 
jected, and  the  histories  of  such  worthless  writers  having 
lain  for  years  in  the  shops  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  become  again  fine  white  paper."  He 
adds  an  important  condition  as  afiecting  the  character  of  an 
author,  viz.,  that  he  ought  to  be  a  man  of  sound  and  orthodox 
religious  principles,  as  many  writers  from  excessive  bigotry 
have  been  induced  to  tell  lies.  He  refers  also  to  the  precau- 
tions he  has  taken  to  state  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  further 
on  (p.  237)  he  says,  "  I,  who  am  the  compiler  of  the  Tdrikh-i- 
Firoz'Skdhi,  have  in  my  preface  made  this  agreement,  that 
whatever  I  shall  write  in  this  history  shall  be  the  whole  truth 
{rdsta  rdst).  Of  the  persons  whose  history  I  relate  I  shall 
relate  both  their  good  and  bad  (actions).  To  publish  men's 
good  actions  and  to  conceal  their  bad  is  what  I  shall  not  do  ; 
for  if  I  should  carelessly  overlook  (their  bad  actions)  and 
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recount  solely  their  excellent  deeds,  and  shut  my  eyes  to 
their  evil  deeds,  then  my  writings  in  the  auspicious  eyes  of 
my  readers  would  be  distrusted,  and  I  myself  should  not  be 
absolved  by  God."  This  is  introduced  in  the  midst  of  a 
passage  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Jal&l 
ud-din  Firoz  Sh&h,  in  which  he  has  anathematized  all  who 
had  a  hand  in  this  foul  deed,  including  his  own  uncle,  'A1&  ul- 
Midk,  who  was  a  Kotwal,  or  Governor  of  Delhi,^  and  'Ala  ud- 
din,  the  Emperor,  and  calls  them  Kafirs  and  other  epithets, 
which  sound  equally  elegant  and  polite  in  the  ears  of  Moslims. 

"  Having  in  this  preface  before  laid  down  the  rules,  etc., 
which  should  regulate  the  writing  of  history,  and  having 
treated  of  the  excellence,  etc.,  of  this  branch  of  literature  in 
a  manner  which  no  historian,  or  writer  of  history  in  the 
Persian  language,  has  ever  done  before,  by  intending  in  this 
lengthy  treatise  to  show  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  I  had 
derived  from  the  study  of  tnis  subject,  I,  Zi&-i-Barni,  the 
compiler  of  the  T&rikh-i-Firoz-Sh&hi  wished  to  write  a  history 
myself,  beginning  with  the  birth  of  Adam  and  his  two  sons, 
etc.,  etc.  After  recounting  the  events  of  the  times  of  the 
Prophets,  etc.,  to  that,  I  wished  to  take  up  the  reigns  of  the 
Khalifahs  and  Sultans  of  Isl&m,  down  to  the  king  of  my  own 
time,  with  whose  name  I  have  adorned  the  title-page  of  this 
history.  While  fully  occupied  with  this  intention,  however, 
I  recalled  to  mind  the  Tdrikh-ir'  Tabakat'^i-Nd^ri,  which  Min- 
h&j  ud-din  Jauzj&ni  had  compiled  with  such  wonderful 
abdity.  This  work  he  compiled  at  Dehli,  and  included  in  it 
an  account  of  the  Prophets,  Khalifahs,  Sultans,  from  N&9ir- 
ud-din,  son  of  Shams  ud-din  Ailtimash,  and  the  Kh&ns  of 
the  Shamsi  and  N&9iri  families,  the  whole  being  contained  in 
twenty- three  tahakahs.  Now  I  said  to  myself,  that  if  I  should 
copy  that  which  this  illustrious  and  revered  historian  has 
written,  the  readers  of  my  history  who  had  already  read  his 
history  would  derive  no  profit ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
should  write  an  account  that  should  difier  from  his,  or 
enlarge  or  abridge  his  history,  then  I  should  be  accused  of 
rashness  and  want  of  respect,  besides  which,  the  readers  of 
the  Tahakdt'i'Ndgiri  would  be  involved  in  doubt.  I,  there- 
fore, thought  it  wise  to  exclude  every  thinff  to  be  found  in 
the  Tabakdt'i'Ndgiri,  and  to  confine  myself  to  relating  the 

1  Kotwdl  in  these  days  means  a  city  or  town  magistrate.  In  those  days  it  was 
a  very  high  office,  as  we  read  of  Ghiy&s  ud-din  B^ban  haying  made  the  Kotw&l 
his  representatiTe  when  he  left  Delhi 
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history  of  the  later  kings  of  Dehli,  not  treated  of  by  K&dhi 
Minh&j  u<i-din,  etc.,  etc." 

Zi&  ud-d{n  brings  history  down  to  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Firoz  Sh&h,  who  was  the  son  of  Kajab  Sdidr,  the 
brother  of  Ghiy&s  ud-din  Tughlak  Shdh,  and  his  com- 
mander-in-chief. His  tomb  is  in  Baraich,  in  Awadh. 
Rajab  S&l&r,  strange  to  say,  and  another  Mohammadan 
Badi'  ud-din  Mad&r,  whose  tomb  is  near  Kinnauj,  are  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  sweeper-caste  throughout  Hindustan, 
by  whom  they  are  called  Sal&r-o-Maddr.  In  the  Tdrikh-i- 
Firoz- Shdhi  we  have  the  history  of  eight  Emperors  of  Dehli, 
commencing  with  Ghiy&s  ud-din  Balban,  and  ending  with 
Firoz  Shdh.  He  has  excluded  from  imperial  honours  Shams 
ud-din  Kaiomurth  bin  Eai  Eob&d  bin  Baghra  Kh&n,  bin-i- 
Balban,  who  was  only  a  few  days  on  the  throne  ;  Rukn  ud- 
din  Ibr&him  bin  Jal&l  ud-din  Firoz  Sh&h  Khalji,  who  was 
a  few  months  on  the  throne ;  Shah&b  ud-din  'Omar  bin 
'A1&  ud-din  and  N&gir  ud-din  Ehusrau  Kh&n,  who  sat  on 
the  throne — the  one  for  three  months  and  a  few  days,  and  the 
other  for  four  months. 

Some  discrimination,  perhaps,  is  necessary  in  ranking  as 
sovereigns  all  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  from 
Dehli  of  the  rightful  heir  or  the  successful  usurper  to  don  the 
regal  purple.  Thus  Kaiomurth  sat  on  the  throne  but  for  a 
very  few  days ;  and  though  Rukn  ud-din  occupied  it  for 
some  months,  what  were  the  circumstances  ?  'Ala  ud-din 
had  invited  the  king  to  Allahabad,  nominally  to  tender  his 
submission,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  him ;  and, 
having  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose,  he  at  once  assumed 
the  reins  of  power.  The  Queen,  who  was  at  Dehli,  hearing 
of  the  King's  murder,  set  up  his  son  in  his  stead,  and  wrote 
letters  to  all  the  nobles  and  governors  north  of  Dehli  to  come 
to  his  support;  but  on  'Ala  ud-din  marching  to  Dehli  he 
defeated  the  troops  she  was  able  to  bring  against  him,  and 
took  possession  of  the  capital.  Rukn  ud-din  Ibrahim  and 
Shah4b  ud-din,  though  short-lived,  were  king's  sons ;  but 
Khusrau  Kh4n  was  simply  a  king's  murderer,  and  not 
having  popular  suffrage  even  in  his  favour,  is  looked  upon 
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by  Mohammedans  as  a  rebeL  The  first  act  of  all  such  tem- 
porary kings  no  doubt  was  to  assume  the  umbrella,  to  have 
the  Khutbah  read  in  their  names,  and  to  coin  money,  which 
are  the  principal  insignia  of  royalty;  and  these  facts  are 
worthy  of  notice  by  numismatists,  who  might  otherwise  be 
puzzled  at  finding  the  coins  of  two  kings  of  the  same  date. 
Still  although  an  established  and  recognized  ruler  may 
lawfully  be  considered  the  sovereign  as  long  as  he  holds  his 
capital,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  accidental  presence  at 
the  capital  and  the  occupation  of  the  throne  by  the  lawful 
heir  or  a  usurper,  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  the 
case  may  be,  can  give  an  aspirant  to  the  throne  a  claim  to 
descend  to  posterity  as  the  emperor  of  a  great  nation,  when 
he  has  not  had  the  power  to  retain  it  against  a  competitor 
then  in  the  field,  nor  has  ever  been  acknowledged  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  very  small  division  or  district  of  the  empire. 

Zi&-i-Barni  undertook  to  continue  his  history  to  the 
close  of  Firoz  Sh&h's  reign,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations  and  hopes,  and  to  have 
abandoned  his  task.  He  retired  to  a  village  in  the  suburbs 
of  Delhi.  This  place  was  afterwards  the  burial  place  of 
many  saints  and  distinguished  men,  and  to  the  present  day 
is  celebrated  as  containing  the  shrine  of  the  holy  and  revered 
Niz&m  ud-din  Ouli&.  In  his  latter  days  Zia  ud-din  was 
reduced  to  such  extreme  poverty  that  no  more  costly  shroud 
than  a  piece  of  coarse  matting  could  be  furnished  for  his 
funeral  obsequies.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  poets  Amir 
Khusru  and  Mir  Hasan,  the  former  of  whom  he  quotes  often 
in  his  history,  and  whose  tomb  is  not  far  from  his. 

The  portion  of  Firoz  Sh&h's  history  which  Zia  ud-din 
left  uncompleted,  was  finished  by  Sharas-i-Sir&j  'Ufif,  who 
also  entitled  his  book  the  Tdrikh-i-Firoz- Shdhi.  This  work 
ij  often  confounded  with  the  history  of  Zi&-i-Barni,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  it ;  but  it  is  in 
itself  a  complete  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Firoz  ShAh, 
and  may  therefore  more  appropriately  be  entitled  the  Tdrikh- 
i'Firoz-Shdhi  than  the  work  of  Zi4  ud-dIn,  which  contains 
so  much  of  the  reigns  of  other  monarchs,  and  so  little  of  that 
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of  Firoz  Shdh.  I  have  selected  this  work  also  for  the  series ; 
but  copies  of  it  are  more  rare  even  than  of  the  Tdrtkh  of 
Zia-i-Bami.  One  copy  is  in  General  Hamilton's  library, 
and  I  have  heard  of  another  at  Delhi,  in  the  possession  of 
Nawdb  Zid  ud-din  Loharu,  of  which  General  Hamilton's  is 
perhaps  a  transcript,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  work,  nor  yet 
the  little  work  styled  the  Fut uhdt'i- Firoz- Shdhi,  said  to  be 
written  by  Firoz  Shah  himself,  and  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
his  Masjid,  which  have  long  since  been  destroyed.  It  is 
contained  in  eight  chapters,  one  of  which  Ferishtah  has  re- 
produced, copied  apparently  from  the  Tabakdt-t-Akbari,  and 
very  incorrectly  (see  Bombay  edition,  p.  271). 

These  two  Tawdrikh-i- Firoz- Shdhi  will  give  us  the  con- 
nected history  of  the  following  Emperors  of  Dehli : — 
VIII.  Ghiy&s  ud-din  Balban. 
IX.  Mu'izz  ud-din  Kai  Kub&d. 
X.  Jalal  ud-din  Firoz  Sh&h,  Kha^'i. 
XI.  'Aid  ud-din,  EJiai^i. 
XII.  Kutb  ud-din  MuMrak  Sh&h. 

XIII.  Ghiyas  ud-din  Tughlak  Sh&h. 

XIV.  Abu^'1-Fath  Muhammad  Shah. 
XV.  Abu'l-MuzaflFar  Firoz  Shdh. 

But  here  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  a  hiatus  of  about 
sixty  years,  which  I  fear  there  will  be  very  great  diflSculty  in 
closing  up  with  the  aid  of  contemporaneous  historians.  The 
period  alluded  to  is  that  between  Firoz  Shah,  790  a.h.,  and 
Bahlol  Lodi,  854  a.h.,  and  the  kings  who  reigned  during 
this  interval  are  as  follows  : — 

XVI.  Tughlak  Shdh  II. 
XVII.  Abii  Bakr  Shdh. 
XVIII.  Na9ir  ud-din  Muhammad  Sh4h. 
XIX.  Sikandar  Shah  Humayun. 
rNaij'ir  ud-din  Mahmud. 
'  (Na^ir  ud-din  Nagrat  Shdh. 
XXI.  Dawlat  Khan  Sddi, 
XXII.  Khizr  Khan,  the  Saiyid. 

XXIII.  Mu'izz  ud-din  Mubarak  Shah. 

XXIV.  Muhammad  Shdh. 

XXV.  'A1&  ud-din  bin  Muhammad  Shdh. 
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Histories  are  mentioned,  such  as  the  Jawdhir  ul-Akhbdr,  the 
Tdrikh'i'Mubdrak' Shah,  etc.,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  seek 
them.  Information  may  incidentally  be  obtained  from  the 
several  histories  of  Taimur  and  his  conquests,  and  some  gene- 
ral histories.  I  only  mention  those  histories,  however,  which 
have  been  printed  in  our  series,  and  those  special  histories 
which  I  have  selected,  and  of  which  I  see  a  probability 
of  obtaining  materials  upon  which  to  found  a  tolerably 
accurate  text.  Nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  probable  that  much 
contemporaneously  written  history  will  be  discovered  for  this 
period,  for  I  £nd  that  subsequent  authors,  and  not  of  a  very 
recent  date,  have  lamented  its  absence. 

Thus,  in  the  next  work  which  I  have  selected  and  already 
recommended  for  publication  in  this  series,  viz.,  the  Tdrikh-'U 
Afdghanah,  it  is  stated,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  extract  given 
below,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Tabakdt-i^Ndgiri  and 
the  Tdrikh'i'Firoz-Shdhi  no  history  of  merit  has  been 
written,  and  hence  this  history  was  compiled.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  Ahmad  Yadg&r.  I  do  not  find  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  this  historian,  but  in  his  preface  he  has 
given  an  account  of  the  origin  of  his  work,  from  which  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  D&ud  Shah,  by 
whose  order  he  wrote  it.     He  says : — 

"  One  day,  when  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  Abu'l-Mozaffar 
D&ud  Sh4h,  the  history  of  Hamzah  'Agif  Kh&n  was  produced, 
and  the  conversation  turned  on  this  subject.  The  king  said  to 
me,  '  Minhdj  ud-din  Jauzj&ni  compiled  and  dedicated  a  book  to 
Sult&n  Na9ir  ud-din,  son  of  Sult&n  Shams  ud-din  Ailtimash, 
embracing  a  history  of  the  world  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  the 
Sultan  alluded  to,  and  in  truth  he  executed  a  noble  work. 
After  him  Zid-i-Bami  wrote  his  history,  styled  the  Tdrikh- 
i'HroZ'Shdhi,  including  an  account  of  the  times  from  Ghiyfe 
ud-din  Balban  to  those  of  Firoz  Sh&h,  thus  giving  the 
history  of  eight  kings.  But  no  one  has  written  a  history  of 
the  Afghan  kings  who  after  Am&nat  Kh&n  (P)  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Delhi.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  therefore,  if  you 
would  undertake  to  relate  some  of  the  events  which  took 
place  during  the  sovereignty  of  the  Afghans.'  Since  I  have 
been  a  servant  of  this  monarch  for  a  long  timej  I  see  no 
alternative  but  to  undertake  the  history  of  six  of  these  kings, 
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and  relate  the  events  which  happened  during  their  reigns, 
fully,  completely,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred, 
so  that  the  memory  of  the  departed  may  remain,  and  may  the 
beloved  Allah  aid  me  in  my  task.  And  since  this  dynasty 
began  with  Bahlol  Lodi,  I  commence  my  history  with  his 
reign.'* 

In  the  same  strain  the  author  of  the  Tdrikh-i-Ddudi  says : 

"  History  is  not  simply  information  regarding  the  affairs  of 
kings  who  have  passed  away ;  but  it  is  a  science  which 
expands  the  intellect  and  furnishes  the  wise  with  examples. 
Since  this  humble  individual  has  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life  in  studying  historical  works  pregnant  with  in- 
structive examples,  and  has  examined  the  conditions  of  things 
under  many  sovereigns ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  records  of 
the  reigns  of  the  Afghan  kings  (of  Hindustan),  who  were 
one  of  the  dynasties  of  the  times,  existed  only  in  a  scattered 
form,  I  involuntarily  conceived  the  design  of  collecting  them, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  in  one  volume."  I  therefore 
undertook  the  work,  and  in  a  very  short  time  completed  it. 
"  I  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Bahlol  Lodi,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  the  Afghan  dynasty,  and  brought  my  history 
down  to  the  (end  of)  the  reign  of  Muhammad  'Adli  Sur  D&ud 
Shdh,  who  was  the  last  ruler  of  this  race,  and  I  entitled  it 
the  Tdnkh'i  DdudV^ 

Ahmad  Yadgar  quotes  the  Tdrikh-i-Nizdmi  and  the  Ma'dan 
al'Akhbdr ;  but  the  former  was  not  written  till  the  year 
1001-2  A.H.,  and  Daiid  Shdh,  in  whose  time  the  Tdnkh-i' 
Afdghannh  was  compiled  was  killed  984  a.h.  Sir  H.  Elliot 
includes  the  latter  in  his  list  of  authorities  for  this  period, 
but  whether  or  not  he  had  ever  met  the  work,  I  cannot  say. 
Ahmad  Yadg4r  commences  his  history  with  Bahlol  Lodi 
(854  A. II.),  and  concludes  it  with  'Adil  Shah  (965  a.h.), 
giving  the  history  of  six  kings. 

There  has  been,  apparently,  a  little  confusion  in  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  histories  of  this  period.  The  authors  of  the 
Khuldgat  iit-Taicdrikh  mentions  a  history  called  the  Tdrikh-i- 
Afdghanahj  by  Hasani  Khdn  Afghan,  which  I  do  not  know. 
Sir  H.  Elliot  gives  two  histories  under  the  title  of 
Makhzan-i'Afdhdm,  and  only  one  entitled  the  Tdrikh-i- 
Afdghanah,  Sir  H.  Elliot  is,  probably,  right ;  but  I  have 
only  met  with  one  Mak/izan,  and  later  authors,  it  appears  to 
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me,  confound  all.  Ahmad  Yadg&r  does  not  make  mention 
of  the  name  of  his  book  in  his  preface  ;  and  in  my  copy  the 
book  is  styled  the  Tdrikh-i'Saldtin-i-A/dghanah  on  the  fly 
leaf;  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Makhzan-i- Afghani,  by  Ni'mat 
miah,  and  he  names  it  in  his  preface  Tdrikh-i-Khdn  tea 
Makhzan-i-Afghdni.  He  calls  himself  Nimat  TJllah  bin 
Khwdjah  Habib  TJllah  al-Haruwi,  and  says  that  he  compiled 
his  work  in  the  year  1020  a.m.,  by  order  of  Kh&n  Jih&n 
Lodi,  who  was  high  in  the  favour  and  also  in  the  service  of  • 
the  Emperor  Jihdngir  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Deccan. 
He  is  thus  a  later  author  than  Ahmad  Yadgdr  by  some  forty 
years.  He  has  divided  his  book  into  seven  chapters,  but  two 
only  are  of  interest  for  this  period,  viz.,  the  third  and  fourth. 
The  first  treats  of  Saul  and  the  children  of  Israel,  from  whom 
the  Afghans  trace  their  descent ;  and  the  second  of  the  first 
four  Khalifahs,  and  of  the  conquest  of  KhAlid  bin  al-Walid, 
in  Syria  and  *Ir&k.  The  third  treats  of  the  reigns  of  the 
Lodi^s — Bahlol,  Sikandar,  and  Ibr&him  ;  and  the  fourth  of 
the  Surs  and  'Adli  Shir  Sh&h,  Isl&m  Sh&h,  and  Muhammad 
'Adil  Sh&h,  and  the  arrival  of  Humdyun  in  India  for  the 
second  time  and  the  extinction  of  this  dynasty,  as  he  brings 
his  history  down  to  a  later  period  than  Ahmad  Yadg4r; 
these  two  chapters  might  be  published  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Tdrikh'i'A/dghanah,  if  materials  for  editions  of  the  Ibrdhim^ 
Shdhi  of  Mahmud  bin  Ibrdhim  Katwani,  or  the  other 
valuable  authorities  he  quotes  cannot  be  obtained.  These 
are  the  Tdrikh-i-Nizdmi  of  Khw&jah  Nizdm  ud-din  Bakhshi; 
the  Tdrikh  Shir- Shdhi  of  Shaikh  'Abbas  of  Serdanah,  and 
a  work  by  Mawldnd  Musht&ki,  of  Delhi,  the  name  of  which 
he  does  not  give;  or  better,  perhaps,  would  be  a  portion 
of  the  Ziihdat  ut-Tatcdrikh,  by  Nur  al-Hakk,  son  of  the 
celebrated  'Abd  al-Hakk  of  Delhi,  especially  that  based  on 
the  Tdrikh-i'Bahddur" Shdhi,  which  is  written  in  a  clear 
style.  If  any  one  has  good  copies  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  books,  I  hope  they  will  send  them  to  me.  Of 
the  Tdrikh'i'Nizdmi  I  have  two  copies,  but  none  of  the 
Tatcdrikh  Ibrdhim,  Shdhi  Bahddur-Shdhi,  and  Shir-Shdhi. 
The  times  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Ibrdhim  Lodi  were 
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troublous,  and  the  record  of  them  unsatisfactory.  The 
authors  mentioned,  however,  will  give  us  the  history  of  the 
following  six  kings,  the  two  last  of  whom,  however,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  obtained  complete  possession  of  the 
dominions  over  which  they  nominally  ruled.  Indeed,  after 
the  memorable  defeat  of  Ibrahim  Lodi  by  B&bar,  with  the 
exception  of  the  interval  of  the  reign  of  Shir  Shah,  one 
of  the  least  honoured  of  the  Mohammadan  sovereigns  of 
India,  though  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  honour,  there  was 
little  settled  government  in  India.  The  glory  of  Delhi  was 
gone,  and  the  nominal  sovereigns  resided  chiefly  in  Bengal ; 
their  power  was  broken^  and  the  prestige  of  the  empire  had 
disappeared. 

XXVI.  Bahlol  Lodi. 
XXVII.  Sikandar  Shah  Lodi. 
XXVIII.  Ibr&him  Sh&h  Lodi. 

XXIX.  Shir  Sh&h  bin  Hasan  8iir. 
XXX.  Islam  Sh&h. 

XXXI.  'i^dil  Shdh  'Adli. 
Mr.  Erskine's  translation  of  the  memoirs  of  B4bar,  and  his 
History  of  India  for  the  conquests  and  sovereignty  of  B&bar 
and  Humdyiin,  throw  much  light  on  the  events  of  these 
epochs,  and,  though  his  materials  were  scant,  he  has  provided 
fairly  for  this  eventful  period  of  Mohammadan  rule  in  India. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  either  Babar  or  Humayun 
founded  a  dynasty  in  India, — that  honour  in  my  judgment 
being  the  right  of  Akbar,  whose  generals,  on  Humayiin's 
death,  had  to  defeat  'Adli  and  Sikandar  Sur,  and  to  retake 
Agra  and  Delhi.  Though  quite  a  youth,  it  was  he  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  cementing  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
the  various  nations  of  India  into  one  whole,  and  of  consoli- 
dating the  empire ;  and  it  was  he,  with  the  able  adminis- 
trators he  called  to  his  aid,  who  accomplished  the  task.  And 
amongst  all  the  sovereigns  of  Asia,  it  is  of  him  we  have  the 
fullest  information. 

Of  histories  of  this  period,  general  and  special,  we  have 
such  an  abundance  that  we  may  exercise  a  choice.  We  have 
first  the  Akbar-ndmah  of  Abiil-Fazl  pronounced  by  all  com- 
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petent  judges  to  be  an  admirable  history  of  the  great 
Emperor's  reign,  but  from  the  most  favourable  point  of  view, — 
a  mirror,  in  short,  warranted  to  reflect  only  his  virtues. 
Next  we  have  the  grand  history  styled  Alfiy  or  the  history  of 
a  thousand  years,  in  the  compilation  of  which  Akbar  em- 
ployed "all  the  talents'*  of  his  Court,  and  which  is  no  doubt 
a  work  of  very  great  merit,  but  unfortunately  copies  of  it  are 
f>ery  scarce.  Thirdly,  we  have  the  Tarikh-i-Niz&mi,  Tabakdt-%- 
Akbar-Shdhi,  compiled  by  Khwajah  Niz4m  ud-din  Ahmad 
Bakhshi,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Mohammadan  histories 
of  this,  and  many  of  the  preceding  periods.  Again  we  have 
the  great  work  of  Mohammad  K&sim,  the  Gulzdr-i  IbraMmi, 
commonly  called  the  Tdrikh-i-Ferishtah,  which  has  served 
European  historians  as  usefully  as  the  work  of  Nizam  ud-din 
Bakhshi  has  served  Oriental  writers.  Fourthly,  we  have  the 
Muntakhab  ut-Tawdrikh  of  'Abd  al-K&dir,  of  Badaon,  a  work 
which,  as  a  history,  is  second  to  none  in  the  whole  range  of 
historical  works  by  Mohammadan  authors.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Akbar-ndmah,  are  all  general  histories,  but 
special  of  course  for  the  period  of  the  author  s  own  times, 
which  are  those  of  the  period  under  notice.  Besides  them 
there  are  a  number  of  special  histories,  none  of  which,  however, 
deserve  mention  along  with  the  important  works  above  given, 
and  several  by  late  compilers.  I  exclude  from  these  remarks 
of  course  the  Ain,  or  Institutes  of  Akbar,  compiled  by 
Abu'l-Fazl,  which  some  consider  simply  the  third  volume  of 
the  Akbar-ndmah,  but  which  is  a  large  work  in  three  volumes 
complete  in  itself. 

The  Akbar-ndmah  I  had  recommended  for  publication  in 
this  series,  but  it  has  just  been  published  at  Lakhnau.  The 
Tdrikh-i-Alfi  contains  the  history  of  Akbar  and  his  prede- 
cessor's times  up  only  to  the  year  1000  a.h.,  or  thirteen 
years  before  the  great  monarch's  death.  Of  the  Tdrikh-i- 
Ferishtah  two  editions  have  been  published,  one  at  Bombay 
in  1832  A.B.,  and  one  at  Lakhnau  about  two  years  ago.  The 
Bombay  edition,  though  not  free  from  errors,  is  the  best. 
The  work  has  also  been  translated  into  English.  The 
Tdrikh'i-Nizdmi  or  Taba fcdt-i^ Akbar- Shdhi  is  brought  down 
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to  only  two  years  later,  or  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Akbar's 
reign,  but  this  history  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  all 
eont<3mporary  historians  as  a  standard  history,  and  was  held 
in  the  greatest  estimation  by  all  subsequent  writers  of  note. 
The  author  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  *Abd  al- 
K&dir-i-Badaoni  passes  the  highest  encomium  upon  him, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  author,  and  says  that  there  were  "  few 
either  high  or  low  at  his  funeral  who  did  not  shed  tears 
over  his  loss,  and  bit  the  hands  of  remorse."  Abu'1-Fazl, 
also,  in  the  Akbar-ndmah,  alludes  to  the  general  mourning 
that  followed  the  death  of  this  distinguished  author ; 
and  says  that  the  emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  it 
and  offered  prayers  for  his  soul.  'Abd  al-Kadir's  history 
professes  to  be  simply  an  abridgement  of  Nizam  ud-din's ; 
and  Feriahtah  states  that  of  all  the  histories  he  consulted  it  is 
the  only  one  he  found  complete.  I  recommended  it  for 
publication  in  1864,  but  it  has  not,  I  regret  to  say,  yet  been 
commenced.  The  following  extract  I  take  from  a  report 
of  mine  to  the  Council  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  on  that 
occasion  : 

**  The  history  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  earlier  periods 
we  shall  already  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  in 
the  histories  of  Minlidj  ud-din  and  Zia-i-Barni,  far  earlier 
and  possibly  far  bettor  sources  of  historic  evidence  than  many 
of  those  consulted  by 'Abd- al-Kadir-i-Badiioni.  We  have 
thought  it  therefore  undesirable  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
while  the  history  of  other  periods  remained  uncompleted.  I 
think  it  well  worth  consideration,  however,  whether  in  con- 
junction with  this  work  we  should  not  publish  in  lieu  there- 
of certain  portions  of  the  Tahakat-i-Akhari,  which  'Abd  al- 
Kadir  professes  only  to  have  abridged,  and  which  all  later 
historians  have  made  such  good  use  of.  Sir  H.  Elliot  in  his 
lluhamniadan  Historians  (1.  p.  178)  says  that  *  notwith- 
standing that  Ferishta  pronounces  this  work  defective,  he  has 
borrowed  from  it  very  freely.'  But  Sir  H.  Elliot's  translator 
(for  he  generally  marked  his  passages,  and  gave  them  to 
others  who  had  more  time  for  translating  than  he  had),  has 
misinterpreted  the  passage  ;  for  what  Ferishta  does  say  has 
quite  the  opposite  sense.  He  says,  *  Of  all  the  histories  of 
Hindustan  that  have  come  into  my  hands,  I  have  not  found 
a   single   one  complete,  except  the  history  of  Nizam  ud-din 
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Ahmad-i-Bakhshi,'  meaning  this  'Tabakdt;'  the  only  thing 
wanting,  according  to  Ferishta,  being  the  additional  informa- 
tion which  he  himself  possessed,  and  which  we  may  assume 
he  supplied  in  his  own  large  work. 

"It  would  seem  hardly  fair,  also  reviewing  the  question 
of  character  from  that  even,  disinterested,  and  unbiassed 
point,  and  with  that  jealousy  proper  to  the  honest  and  truth- 
ful historian — to  publish  a  history,  the  greatest  value  of  which 
consists  in  correcting  by  its  prevalent  tone  of  censure  and 
disparagement  the  fulsome  eulogium  of  the  Akbar-ndmah ; 
without,  at  the  same  time,  supplying  the  panegyric,  the  more 
especially  as  I  find  in  Badaoni's  history  abundant  proof  that 
his  religious  bigotry  was  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  him 
to  give  an  unbiassed  and  impartial  sketch  of  the  character, 
or  to  draw  right  conclusions  from  the  actions  of  so  tolerant  a 
monarch  as  Akbar.  No  recommendation  has  yet  been  made 
on  this  subject  to  the  Society,  but  I  hope  soon  to  bring  it 
forward. 

"  We  will  then  have  to  consider  the  reigns  of  the  three 
great  successors  of  Akbar,  Jahangir,  Shah  Jehan,  and 
Aurangzeb,  during  which,  including  the  reign  of  Akbar 
himself,  the  glory  of  the  Muhammadan  power  in  India  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  its  zenith.  But  for  this  and  the 
fourth  period,  which  we  may  call  the  decline  of  the  Muham- 
madan power,  no  arrangements  have  as  yet  been  made." 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  made,  the  Akbar-ndmah,  as 
before  mentioned,  has  been  published ;  but  it  is  inconceivable 
to  me  why  so  erroneous  an  estimate  seems  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  TabakdUi- Akbar- ShdhL  that  it  has  not  attracted 
more  attention.  It  is  the  history  which  joins  on  to  the 
Tdrtkh-i-Firoz-Shdhi,  and  is  admitted  by  all  contemporary 
and  subsequent  authors  to  be  the  standard  history  in  con- 
tinuation of  those  authorities.  Unquestionably  then  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  as  given  by  Nizam  ud-din  Ahmad 
should  be  taken  up  where  the  authors  of  the  Tdrikh-i-FiroZ" 
Shdlii  have  dropped  it,  giving  him  the  preference  to  'Abd  al- 
K&dir  of  Badaon,  or  anv  other  author  however  excellent. 
The  following  extract  from  his  preface  fully  bears  out  what  I 
have  80  often  repeated  on  the  authority  of  almost  all  good 
Muhammadan  authors,  that  Minhaj  ud-dln,  and  Zi4-i- 
Barni^  were  the  great  historians  of  the  early  Muhammadan 
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period,  and  that  after  their  times  up  to  the  times  of  Akbar, 
however  diligently  we  may  search,  few  valuable  historical 
works  of  a  comprehensive  nature  will  be  found.  The  author 
of  the  Tahakdt-i'Akhar-Shdhi  says  : — 

''  I,  Niz&m  ud-din  Ahmad,  son  of  Mohammad  Mukim  al- 
Harawi,  who  am  one  of  the  favoured  proteges  of  the  Court 
of  His  Imperial  Highness,  the  increasing  shadow  of  the  most 
True,  and  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty,  etc.,  Abul-Fath, 
Jaldl  ud-din  Muhammad  Akbar  Badshdh  Gh&zi, — I,  Niz&m 
ud-din,  beg  to  represent  that  from  my  youth,  according  to 
the  advice  of  my  father,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of 
works  of  history,  which  are  the  means  of  strengthening  the 
understanding  of  men  of  education,  and  of  affording  in- 
struction by  examples  to  men  of  observation ;  and  by  con- 
tinually enquiring  into  the  affairs  of  the  travellers  on  the 
high  road  of  life,  which  is  to  make  the  tour  of  realities :  I 
thus  removed  the  rust  from  my  inert  disposition.  Now  in 
the  wide  plains  of  Hindustan,  which  is  an  empire  of  vast 
extent,  composed  of  several  geographical  divisions  of  the 
earth,  {chand  akdlkm)} — and  the  surveyors  of  the  plains  of 
the  world  have  described  it  as  a  fourth  of  the  earth's  surface, — 
many  times  in  every  division  of  this  great  country  sections 
of  the  governing  classes,  obtaining  an  ascendancy,  have 
assumed  the  title  and  discharged  the  duties  of  rulers,  and  the 
authors  of  their  times  having  written  histories  of  the  affairs 
of  their  government,  have  bequeathed  them  as  memorials  to 
posterity.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  histories  of  Delhi, 
Guzerat,  Mdlwa,  Bengal,  and  Sindh,  and  similarly  all  the 
divisions  and  frontier  provinces  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hindustan 
have  formed  the  subject  of  separate  histories.  It  is  most 
extraordinary,  therefore,  that  not  a  single  work  containing 
a  complete  compendium  of  the  affairs  of  that  division,  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  professed  to  chronicle,  has  yet 
been  written  by  any  historian  ;  neither  have  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  centre  of  Hindustan,  the  seat  of  government 
of  this  empire,  the  capital  of  Delhi,  been  collected  in  one 
book.  The  work  which  is  best  known  is  the  Tahakat-i-Nd^iH, 
which  Minhdj  compiled,  commencing  with  the  Sultdn  Mu'izz 
ud-din  Ghori,  and  concluding  with  Nacir  ud-din  bin  Shams 
ud-din  :  from  thence  to  the  time  of  Sultan  Firoz  is  written 
in  the  history  of  Zi4-i-Barni ;  but  from  that  time  to  to-day, 

^  This  is  rather  loosely  expressed  ;  India  comprises  nearly  two  Ahlims  according 
to  Mohammadan  geographers.     (See  Kazwini^  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  page  84.) 
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because,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  there  was  much 
disturbance  in  India,  and  the  people  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  deprived  of  a  powerful  Imperial  Government,  I  have 
only  met  with  a  few  detached  and  incomplete  compilations. 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  history  that  comprises  an 
account  of  the  whole  of  India,  and  now,  since  the  whole  of 
the  inlying  and  outlying  provinces  of  Hindustan  have  been 
conquered  by  the  world-subduing  sword  of  God's  vicegerent, 
and  all  the  fractions  of  the  empire  have  been  united  in  one 
grand  whole,  and  many  kingdoms,  beyond  the  confines  of 
Hindustan,  which  none  of  the  great  sovereigns  who  preceded 
his  Majesty  had  ever  acquired,  have  been  included  in  hie 
empire,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seven  climes  will  yet 
come  under  the  shade  of  the  standard  of  the  good  fortune  of 
that  illustrious  personage,  and  thus  be  protected,  and  secure 
peace  and  prosperity,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  compiling,  in 
a  simple  style,  a  history  which  should  embrace  an  account  of 
the  affairs  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Hindustan,  from  the  times 
of  Subuktagm  367  a.h.  (which  is  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  Islam  into  Hindustan),  up  to  1001  a.h.,  or  the  37th  year 
of  the  Ildhi  era  (which  commenced  with  the  accession  of 
His  Imperial  Highness),  dividing  it  into  chapters  accordiug 
to  the  several  dynasties  which  reigned,  closing  each  chapter 
with  an  account  of  the  conquest,  by  His  Imperial  Highness, 
of  the  particular  province  under  notice.  This  abridgement 
of  all  the  victories  of  His  Imperial  Highness  will  be  given  in 
the  proper  place ;  the  account  of  these  victories,  in  full  detail, 
being  found  in  the  Akbdr-ndmah,  which  Alldmi  Abul-Fazl 
has  compiled  with  so  much  ability." 

Next  in  order  to  the  TahaJcdt-i-'Akbar'Shdhi  is  the  Munta- 

khab  ut'Tawdrikhf  compiled  by  'Abd  al-K&dir  bin  Muluk 

Shdh  of  Bad&on.     For  that  portion  of  the  history  of  India 

anterior  to  his  own  times,  his  work  cannot  be  placed  before 

those  histories  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  own  work,  viz.. 

The  Tdrikh'i'Mubdrak'Shdhi    and    the    TdHkh-i-TabakdUi- 

•  •       • 

Akbar-Shdhi.  Its  great  value  lies  in  its  giving  us  a  view  of 
the  character  of  the  great  Emperor  from  an  opposition  point, 
which  is  a  somewhat  rare  qualification  to  find  in  contem- 
porary Mohammadan  writers  of  history,  and  the  ability  of 
its  author  and  his  superior  qualifications  for  the  task  he 
undertook.  He  was  a  very  bigotted  Moslitn,  and  the  true 
spirit  of  Isldm  which  so  largely  leavened  his  composition^ 

VOL.  III. — [nBW  8BRIB8.]  30 
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became  enflamed  and  blazed  forth  at  tbe  conduct  of  Aba'l- 
Fazl  and  his  brother  Faizi,  and  the  extremes  of  toleration  to 
which  they  not  only  permitted  the  Emperor  to  go,  but  in 
which  they  actually  encouraged  him.  He  has,  howeYer,  un- 
questionably allowed  his  bitterness  to  impair  his  judgment 
and  impartiality ;  and  as  pointed  out  by  me  in  the  extract 
from  my  report  to  the  Philological  Committee  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society,  it  would  be  the  grossest  piece  of  injustice  to 
the  dead  Emperor  to  present  the  public  with  ^  Abd  al-Kadir's 
review  of  his  character  and  no  other.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment it  behoves  the  honourable  historian  of  past  ages  to  be 
most  sensitive  on  the  point  of  character;  and  I  would  far 
prefer  to  give  hastily  an  unfavourable  review  of  the  character 
of  a  king  who  was  living,  or  one  who  had  friends  living  to 
defend  him,  than  I  would  of  one  who  lived  a  thousand  years 
ago.  And  while  I  greatly  admire  the  high  qualifications  of 
'Abd  al-K4dir  as  a  recorder  of  events,  I  think  that  his  state- 
ments  taken  alone  are  calculated  to  give  generally  a  very 
erroneous  impression  of  the  character,  and  particularly  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  greatest  Sovereign  that  has  ever 
ruled  the  destinies  of  India,  in  many  of  the  measures  of  his 
Government.  Europeans  are  too  apt,  and  Englishmen  far 
more  so,  I  fear,  than  people  of  other  nationalities,  to  take  a 
disparaging  view  of  the  character  of  all  Asiatics,  and  espe- 
cially of  Asiatic  Sovereigns;  and  although  I  freely  admit 
that  any  comparison  between  the  Government  of  India  under 
British  and  Mohammadan  rule  would  be  absurd,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  equally  as  absurd  as  it  is  unfair  of  those 
who  love  to  make  such  comparisons,  to  make  them  with 
British  rule  as  it  is  and  not  with  British  rule  here  or  else- 
where as  it  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  or  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Considerations  of  this  nature  induced  me  to  re- 
commend the  publication  of  the  Ahhar-ndmah  and  portions  of 
the  Tahakdf-i'Akbar'Shdhi  along  with  the  Muntakhab-i- Tatcd- 
rikh,  as  with  both  the  eulogistic  and  the  disparaging  review 
of  the  character  before  it,  the  public  would  be  in  a  position 
to  form  its  own  conclusions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  take  the 
mean  of   the  two  extremes.      And  the  same  instruction  I 
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&ncy  was  intended  to  be  conyeyedy  though  perhaps  it  is  not 
quite  so  clearly  expressed,  by  Eh&fl  Eh&n,  when  he  said  in 
the  preface  to  his  history  of  Akb&r's  times,  ''If  any  one 
wishes  to  record  in  detail  the  events  of  the  fifty-one  years  of 
that  Emperor  whose  good  fortune  was  like  unto  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  account  would  not  be  contained  in 
one  volume.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  accurately  informed 
regarding  the  affairs  of  that  world-conquering  Khusrau,  he 
should  attentively  read  the  Akbar-ndmah  and  the  Tdriklhi- 
Baddoni  of  'Abd  al-K&dir."  Further  on,  in  regard  to  this 
author,  he  says  : — 

''  'Abd  al-K4dir,  the  compiler  of  the  Tdrikh-i'Baddani,  who 
was  long  one  of  the  confidential  courtiers,  the  Chaplain  BOTal, 
and  one  of  the  special  councillors  in  attendance  on  the  Em- 
peror, in  common  with  other  learned  men  of  the  time,  differed 
openly  regarding  the  tenets  of  the  faith  from  Shaikh 
Faizi  and  Abul-Fazl,  the  sons  of  Shaikh  Mubarak,  who  were 
special  courtiers  and  in  the  secret  confidence  of  the  Emperor. 
He  consequently  imputed  to  the  two  brothers,  and  to  those  of 
their  protigh  who  had  access  to  the  Emperor,  many  acts  con- 
trary to  the  tenets  of  Isldm.  Similarly  he  has  said  many 
things  regarding  the  Emperor  himself  which  are  quite  in- 
credible, and  which  it  would  be  improper  to  repeat  or  commit 
to  writing.  Indeed,  if  I  should  retail  one  himdredth  part  of 
them  it  would  be  disrespectful  (to  his  memory) ;  *  neverthe- 
less, 'by  repeating  the  heretical  sajrings  of  others  one  does 
not  himself  become  a  heretic'  I  extract  some  passages  from 
the  work  of  'Abd  al-K&dir,  etc.,  etc." 

There  is  no  question,  however,  of  the  great  value  of  'Abd 

^  In  another  copy  of  Kb&flT  Kb&n,  which  differs  materially  from  the  copj  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  mode,  it  is  stated  that,  *'  Some  of  these  passages  naring 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Jeh&nglr,  he  ordered  'Abd  al-1$l&dir'8 
son  to  be  imprisoned,  and  his  house  to  be  plundered.  He  further  took  an  agree- 
ment from  the  booksellers  of  the  capital  that  they  would  net  sell  the  book ;  neTor- 
theless  this  book  was  found  in  their  shops  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  well-known  anger  of  the  Emperor  on  the  subjeet, 
Ferishtah  and  Mir  al-Hukk,  the  compiler  of  the  T<irikh-i'Ziibdah  and  another  (?), 
who  were  the  three  contemporary  authors  at  the  commencement  of  Jeh&ngir's 
reign,  made  no  mention  whatever  of  this  matter.  But  since  the  writer  of  this 
history,  having  nothing  to  do  with  princes  and  WHzSrs,  has  no  occasion  to  suppress 
the  truth,  and  since  a  person  by  repeating  the  heretical  sayings  of  others  does  not 
himself  become  a  heretic,  such  extracts  as  with  much  research  he  has  collected 
from  Bad&onS  and  others  he  has  written  down."  The  same  story  is  told  by  the 
author  of  the  Mirdl  ul  'A'lam  with  this  difference,  that  he  says  nothing  about  *  Abd 
al-K&dir's  son  bein^  imprisoned  or  his  house  pillaffed.  He  simply  states  that  the 
Bmperor  sent  for  hu  descendants  [Auldd)  and  took  an  agreement  from  them,  eto. 
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al-K4dir's  work  for  the  history  of  this  period,  and  Kh&fi 
Khan  admits  it ;  but  while  he  states  that  the  author  of  the 
Tabakdt-i'Akhari  is  not  so  correct  in  his  account  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Deccan,  he  seems  to  think  that  his  history  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Akbar,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  most  accurate ; 
and  as  his  opinion  on  a  point  of  this  nature  is  important  to 
the  Aiture  historian,  I  quote  his  remarks  : 

"  Niz&m  ud  -  din  Harawi,  who  was  in  the  Paymaster 
General's  department  of  Akbar's  government,  wrote  a  his- 
tory containing  an  account  of  the  Kings  of  the  twenty-one 
Subahs  of  the  I)eccan,  called  the  Tdrikh-i-NizdmL  Generally 
his  account  of  the  kings  of  the  Deccan  is  not  to  be  trusted ; 
and  with  the  exception. of  Mohammad  Kdsim  Firishtah,  no 
writer  has  compiled  a  history  of  the  kings  of  the  Deccan 
which  can  be  fully  credited.  But  since  Niz&m  ud-din  spent 
his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  his  history  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  reign  of  that  sovereign  can  be  im- 
plicitly relied  upon."  ^ 

As  Sir  H.  Elliot  has  given  very  copious  extracts  from 
'Abd  al-K&dir's  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  it  further. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  first  containing  the 
history  of  Ghaznin  and  Hindustan  from  the  times  of  Su- 
buktagin  to  Humdyun  ;  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  reign  of 
Akbar  up  to  the  40th  year ;  and  the  third  to  notices  of  the 
learned  men  and  poets  who  flourished  in  his  time.  The  first 
portion  of  his  work, — which,  excepting  the  addition  of  some 
verses,  is  simply  an  abridgement  of  the  Tdrikh-i-Nizdmi,  and  not 
free  from  the  defects  attributable  to  all  reproductions  in  manu- 
script,— it  was  not  originally  intended  to  publish  at  present. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  native 
community,  it  has  been  put  in  the  press,  and  will  appear 
in  two  or  three  months.  The  second  part  has  already  been 
printed,  and  the  third  will  follow  in  due  course. 

With  the  Akhar-ndmah,^  the  Tdrikh-i-Nizdml  or  Tabakat- 
i-Akbari,  the  Tdrikh-U Firishtah,  and  the  Tdrikh-i-Baddoni, 
not   to  mention  the   works   of  later   authors,   such   as  the 

1  This  is  a  proverbial  saying  with  Moslims  j^  Lk-wW    s^  J^  AsJ   \\, 

'  This  work  has  been  translated  into  English,  but  the  translation  has  never 
been  published,  and  I  cannot  say  how  it  has  been  done.    Elphinstone  has  used  it. 
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Khuldgat  uUTawdrikh  (apud  the  Siyar-al  Mutaakhkharin) , 
Khdft  Khan,  etc.,  etc.,  the  materials  for  the  history  of  India 
for  the  reign  of  Akbar  will  be  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them. 

For  no  other  period  of  the  history  of  India,  anterior  or  sub- 
sequent, can  we  expect  to  find  such  perfect  and  complete 
materials  as  for  the  reign  of  Akbar ;  while,  in  some  instances, 
the  period  subsequent  to  Akbar  is,  if  possible,  more  difficult  of 
illustration  than  that  which  preceded  it.  For  illustrating  the 
reign  of  his  son,  the  Emperor  Jeh&ngir,  I  had  suggested, 
and  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  had  approved  and  ac- 
cepted, the  Jehdngir-ndmah,  or  autobiography  of  this  monarch, 
and  the  IJcbdl-ndmah;  but  before  we  could  put  our  design  in 
practice,  the  Jehdngir-ndmah  had  been  published  in  India  by 
a  native  gentleman.^  This  freed  the  Society  from  half  their 
obligation,  and  the  Ikbdl-ndmah  of  Mu'tamad  Kh&n  only  was 
published.  Some  discussions  arose  regarding  the  merits  of 
this  work  ;  but  they  were  very  conclusively  disposed  of  by  a 
"  note  "  of  mine,  read  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
1865.  No  writer  of  the  period  was  more  competent  or  more 
favourably  circumstanced  for  writing  a  history  of  the  reign 
of  Jehangir  than  Mu'tamad  Kh&n.  He  was  his  amanuensis, 
and  a  large,  if  not  the  greater  portion  of  the  Emperor's  me- 
moir was  written  by  him.  He  would  seem,  moreover,  to 
have  been  in  the  confidence  of  Jehdngir,  for  the  Emperor,  at 
the  point  of  his  memoirs  when  he  ceased  to  record  the  events 
of  his  life,  says : 

"  By  reason  of  the  weakness  which  for  two  years  I  have 
experienced,  and  which  still  afflicts  me,  my  brain  and  heart 
did  not  support  me  in  drafting  the  events  and  occiirrences 
[of  my  life].  About  this  time  Mu'tamad  Kh&n  returned  from 
service  in  the  Deccan,  and  had  the  good  fortime  to  make  his 
obeisance,  and  since  he  was  one  of  those  servants  who  best 
understood  my  temper,  and  one  of  my  most  intelligent  pupils, 
and,  in  addition,  had  formerly  been  employed  m  Hie  per- 
formance  of  this  service,  and  the  recording  of  these  events 

^  I  stated  at  a  meetio^  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  that  this  work  waa 
published  by  a  natiye  Society,  but  the  whole  credit  is  due  to  Sayyid  A^mad  Kh&n, 
of  Alighor.     The  work  was  edited,  printed,  and  published  at  lus  own  expense. 
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appertained  to  tlie  duties  of  his  office,  I  gave  liim  my  com' 
mands  that,  from  the  date  up  to  which  I  had  written  (my 
memoirs),  he  should  continue  them,  and  add  to  them  my 
draft ;  and  whatever  occurrences  should  take  place  subset 
quently,  these  he  should  ^iter  in  a  diary,  which,  having  sub- 
mitted to  me  for  correction,  he  should  afterwards  write  out 
fiiirly." 

This  passage  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  define  the  position  of 
the  author  of  the  JMcH-ndmah-i-JehdngM,  both  as  to  his 
qualifications  and  the  resources  at  his  disposal  for  compiling 
a  history  of  the  reign  of  Jeh&nglr.  Regarding  the  auto- 
biography, however,  questions  have  been  raised  which  have 
afforded  a  field  for  discussion  for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  or  since  Mr.  James  Anderson  first  translated  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  in  the  "  Asiatic  Miscellany,'^  in  1785.  In  1788 
Gladwin  published  other  portions  of  the  work  in  his  History 
of  Hindustan,  and  in  1829  Major  Price  published,  in  the 
series  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  the  translation  of  a 
work  which  he  entitled  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Je- 
hangir,  written  by  himself,"  and  which  the  critical  Baron  de 
Sacy  at  once  detected  to  be  a  different  work  to  that  which 
Anderson  and  Gladwin  had  made  use  of.  Further  investiga- 
tions of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Morley,  when  engaged  on  the 
preparation  of  his  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (1850-54),  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  texts 
of  the  "  Memoirs."  Several  later  authors  quote  the  Jehdngir- 
ndmah ;  but  their  quotations  do  not  help  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  as  to  the  identification  of  the  Emperor's  own  edition 
of  the  work  called  his  autobiography ;  bat  rather  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  more  than  two  editions  of  the 
work.  I  myself  have  seen  four  that  differ  so  widely  as  to 
warrant  the  supposition  that  they  are  distinct  editions,  if  not 
separate  works.  It  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  fact  is  in- 
teresting, that,  after  the  Emperor  had  completed  the  record 
of  twelve  years  of  his  reign,  he  distributed  copies  of  the  book 
to  the  members  of  his  family,  and  his  principal  officers  of 
State  ;  as  was  done  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  with  the  early 
life  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.     The  passage  in  which  this  is 
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recorded  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  history  of  the  twelfth 
year,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  I  ordered  that  this  twelve  years'  Record  should  be  bound 
up  in  a  volume  and  several  copies  made  of  it ;  that  I  should 
present  it  to  my  confidential  servants,  and  send  it  to  all  the 
Provinces  of  the  Empire,  so  that  the  great  officers  of  the 
State  and  my  trusty  servants  should  make  it  the  rule  of  their 
conduct/' 

The  IkbdUndmah'i-JehdngM  has  been  published,  and  this 
History  and  the  Jehdngir-ndmah  seem  to  have  afforded  the 
basis  of  the  accounts  given  of  this  Emperor's  reign  by  subse- 
quent historians.  The  Jehdngir-ndmah  is  doubtless  open  to 
the  objection  to  all  autobiographies,  and  they  will  apply  with 
almost  equal  force  to  the  Ikbdl-ndmah,  because  the  relation- 
ship of  the  author  was  that  of  private  or  literary  secretary. 
But  Mirza  K&mg&r,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Sh&h  Jeh&n, 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Jeh&ngir,  has  transferred  a 
great  portion  of  the  Ikbal-ndmah  to  his  pages,  the  first  por- 
tion indeed  being  copied  verbatim  from  it.  Kh&fi  Kh&n, 
while  giving  praise  to  Mu'tamad  Kh&n,  reasonably  objects 
that  he  and  other  contemporary  historians  were  precluded  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  position  from  being  so  free  and 
outspoken  on  certain  points  as  the  independent  and  truthful 
historian  ought  to  be  ;  and  as  the  future  historian  should  be 
guarded  on  these  points,  I  quote  the  passage  : — 

**  Let  it  not  be  concealed  from  the  intelligent  that  Mu- 
hammad K&sim  Ferishtah,  and  other  historians  who  were 
contemporary  with  the  Emperor,  out  of  consideration  and 
regard  for  his  Majesty,  were  content  with  slightljr  glancing 
at  his  rebellion  when  a  prince ;  and  did  not  enter  into  detail 
on  the  subject.  But  Mirza  K&mg&r,  who  was  entitled 
Ghairat  Kh&n,  the  nephew  of  Hamid  Ullah  Kh&n,^  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  life  of  Jeh&ngir,  and  who  has  been 
less  guarded  in  concealing  the  truth  than  Mu'tamad  Kh&n, 
has  mentioned  something  about  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Salim 
CJehdngir)."  ^ 

1  Im  not  certain  whether  this  author  is  K&mg&r  Husaini,  the  author  of  the 
Madpr-i'Jehdngiriy  or  not.  If  not,  both  the  book  mentioned  by  Kh&fi  Kh&u, 
Tiz.,  the  Jehdngir-ndmahy  and  the  author,  are  new  to  me.  Possibly  the  four 
Jehangir-ndmaha  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Emperor,  are  bv  different 
amanuenses.    One  copy  I  mive  seen  is  stylea  the  SalUn-Shdki  on  the  fly-leaf. 
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There  are  other  special  works  in  which  something  of  the 
history  of  this  reign  may  be  found  ;  the  Haft-Fath-i-Kangrd, 
Baiddh'i-Jehdngiri  and  the  Tuhfat-mh-Shdh-i-Jehdngiri. 
These  are  mentioned  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot ;  and  there  are  one 
or  two  other  works  quoted  by  Mohammadan  historians,  of 
which  I  find  no  mention.  Khafi  Kh&n  gives  extracts  firom 
the  Minhdj'Ug- fadikin,  by  Muhammad  Qadik-i-Tabrizi,  and 
the  author  of  the  Mirdt't-A'/tdb-numd,  who  wrote  in  the 
times  of  Shdh  'Alsun,  quotes  a  work  called  the  MdkdldUi- 
Jehdngirif  but  by  this  latter  I  rather  think  the  author  means 
the  "  Memoirs/'  to  one  of  the  editions  of  which  he  has  per- 
haps given  another  name. 

For  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Shdhjehdn,  the  principal 
authorities  are  the  Bdd^hdh-ndmah  of  'Abd  al-Hamid-i- 
L&hori  and  its  continuation  by  Muhammad  Wdris,  and  the 
^Amal-i-^dlih  of  Muhammad  Q41ih.  There  are  other  works, 
but  none  of  very  great  value.  There  is  a  copy,  for  example, 
in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  liihrarj  oHheShdh-Jehdn-ndmah 
by  Muhammad  T&hir,  commonly  called  'Inayat  Kh&n,  son  of 
Zafar  Khan,  some  time  Wazir  to  Jehangir ;  but  Mr.  Morley 
says  the  author  professes  simply  to  have  abridged  the 
Bddshdh-ndmah,  He  adds  that  the  style  is  simple  ;  but  the 
extract  given  by  Major  Price  in  his  Catalogue  is  taken 
verbatim  from  'Abd  al- Ham  id's  work. 

Another  Badshdh-ndmah^  by  Munshf  Muhammad  Amin  is 
mentioned  by  Muhammad  Qdlih  in  the  'Amal-i'^dlih,  a  copy 
of  which  is  also  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Library.  It 
only  embraces,  however,  an  account  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  emperor's  reign,  and  according  to  Mr.  Morley  contains 
nothing  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  'Abd  al-Hamid's  book. 
Elliot  and  others  mention  some  other  works,  such  as  the 
Mukaddima4'Bddshdh'ndmah,Latdiful'Akhhdr,Tdrikh'i'Shdh 
Shujd,  Shdh-Jehdn-ndmah  of  Talib  Kalim,  Madsir-i-Shdh 
Jehdn,  but  contemporary  and  subsequent  authors  do  not 
seem  to  have  considered  any  of  these  histories  of  importance, 
or  to  have  made  any  use  of  them.  A  copy  of  the  Latdif  ul- 
Akhhdr  is  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Library.  (See  edso 
Stewart's  Catalogue,  No.  43.)     It  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
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the  expedition  of  D&r&  Shakoh  to  the  relief  of  Kandahar. 
There  is  a  copy,  or  a  portion  of  a  copy,  of  a  third  Bddshdh" 
ndmah  amongst  the  MSS.  taken  at  Delhi,  by  Jal&l  ud-din 
Tabatabai.  It  is  styled  the  ^*  Badshdh-ndmah-i'Shdh-Jehdn-i' 
tagnif-i-u^tdd  ul  ^Agr  Mauldnd  Jaldl  ud-din  Tabatabai." 
The  MS.  begins  abruptly  with  the  fifth  and  concludes  with 
the  eighth  year  of  the  emperor's  reign,  and  is  written  as  if  the 
author  was  contemporary  with  the  events  he  chronicles.  It 
contains  586  pages  of  seventeen  lines,  in  a  small  and  closely 
written  hand ;  and  to  embrace  the  entire  reign  would  extend 
to  at  least  ten  or  twelve  volumes.  I  find  no  mention  of 
this  history  anywhere.  'Abd  al-Hamid  mentions  amongst 
the  doctors  or  learned  men  of  this  reign  one  Saiyid  Jal&l, 
who  was  an  author,  an  elegant  writer,  and  a  poet,  and  who 
had  two  or  three  interviews  with  the  emperor ;  but  there  are 
no  grounds  to  suppose  that  this  apparently  distinguished  man 
is  this  author.  I  know  of  no  histories  then  for  this  reign 
equal  to  the  Bddshdh-ndmah  and  its  continuation,  by  Wdris 
Khdn  and  the  ^ AniaUi- Cdlih,  All  three  authors  were  con- 
temporary,  though  Muhammad  ^/dlih  was  the  youngest  of 
the  three.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  other  two  ; 
and  an  equally  good  proof  that,  in  selecting  these  works,  no 
mistake  has  been  made,  is  that  Kh&fi  Kh&n  has  followed  the 
order  of  the  Bddshdh-ndmah  as  fai'  as  it  goes,  and  seems  to 
have  based  his  history  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  Sh&h- 
Jeh&n's  reign  almost  entirely  on  this  work.  The  greatest 
objection  to  the  work  is  the  author's  style  which  is  of  that 
adulterated  kind  of  Persian  introduced  into  India  apparently 
by  the  brothers  Abu'1-Fazl  and  Faizi. 

The  two  parts  of  the  Bddshdh-ndmah  of '  Abd  al-Hamid  have 
been  printed,  forming  together  two  bulky  volumes  of  1662 
pages  8vo. ;  but  copies  of  the  continuation  of  the  Bddahdh* 
ndmah,  by  Wdris  Khdn,  have  not  been  procured, — so  the 
publication  is  stopped  for  the  present.  The  copy  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Bddshdh-ndmah  which  has  been  used  for 
this  edition  is  the  finest  MS.  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  written 
by  Muhammad  Qdlih  Eambu,  the  author  of  the  *Amal-i-Cdlih, 
and  bears  on  the  margin  the  autograph  of  the  Emperor  Sb&h- 
Jeh&n. 
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Next  in  order  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  comes  'Abul- 
Maza£far  Muhi  ud-din  Muhammad  Aurangzeb  'Alamgir. 
The  special  authorities  for  this  monarch's  reign  are  not  nu- 
merous. Elliot  mentions  no  less  than  fifteen  ;^  but  most  of 
them  are  of  little  value ;  some  relate  but  remotely  to  history, 
and  a  few,  as  far  as  I  know  of^  are  not  procurable  anywhera 
In  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Library  are  some  papers  (No. 
133)  relating  to  this  reign,  which  may  contain  some  materials 
of  value,  and  also  some  general  histories.  One  cause  of  the 
paucity  of  good  materials  for  this  reign  is  that  the  Emperor 
himself  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  issued  strict  injunc- 
tions that  no  one  should  write  the  record  of  his  times.  The 
reason  for  this  injunction  is  attributed  to  a  bigotry  similar  to 
that  which  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Library, 
but  it  is  not  very  plainly  stated.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  from  this  year  dates  the 
commencement  of  the  disruption  of  the  great  empire  Au- 
rangzeb inherited  from  his  father.  The  history  of  the  reign 
of  Aurangzeb  is  of  singular  importance  for  the  British  Go- 
vemment  in  India,  and  cannot  be  too  fully  elucidated,  for  in 
this  reign  the  latest  attempt  was  made  to  reorganize  the 
Government  and  to  re-settle  the  whole  country.  For  this 
period  I  selected  the  ^ Alamgir-ndmah  of  Miinshi  Muhammad 
K&sim,  the  Madsir-i  ^AlamgM  of  Muhammad  S&ki  Musta'id 
Khan,  and  the  latter  half*  of  the  Muntakhah-i-Lubdhy  com- 
monly called  the  Tdnkh-i-KJidft  Khdn, 

These  three  works,  I  believe,  will  give  a  tolerably  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  history  of  the  period,  in  spite 
of  the  Emperor's  prohibition  to  write.  The  first  is  a  Court 
Chronicle,  and  consequently  open  to  the  objections  before 
alluded  to.  It  was  written  by  order  of  Aurangzeb  himself. 
It   comprises  only   ten   years   of  his   reign ;  but    for    that 

^  Maktal'i'Sulidnl ;  Eoz-ndmah-i-Alamgiri;  ' Alamgir-ndmah-i'  AkilKhdn  ; 
* Alamgir-namah-i- Muhammad  Kdzim;  Tdrikh-i-  Alamgir-i-Mir  Hdthim ;  Madfir- 
i'Alamgiri;  Tdrikh-i-'Alamgiri'Abdul-Hddi;  Futufidt-i-' Alumgiri ;  Wikdyd-i- 
Ni*dmat  Khdn  'Ait  (printed  repeatedly) ;  Tdrikh-i-Bindrdhan ;  Huka'dt  t- 
*  Alamgiri  {^^r'lnted  repeatedly);  Tdrikh-i-Dilkushdi  ? ;  Tdrikh-i-Mulk'i^Ashdm 
(printed  at  Calcutta)  ;   Wdk i'dt-x-Alamgiri ;  A'zam  ul-Harab  ? 

*  The  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  I  believe,  proposes  to  publish  the  whole,  as  so 
much  objection  is  raised  by  the  natives  to  mutilated  editions. 
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period  it  i»  the  most  complete  clironide  we  have,  thongh 
it  was  not  commenced  till  the  thirty-second  year  of  Aorang- 
zeb's  retgn.  Subsequent  authors  do  not  express  any  yery  de- 
cided opinion  upon  the  qualifications  of  Muhammad  K&sim  as 
a  historian.  The  author  of  the  Mirdi  ul-'A'lam,  however, 
speaks  of  him  as  an  author  of  great  erudition,  the  author  of  the 
Mad9ir'i' AlamgM  has  made  an  abridgement  of  his  work  the 
first  portion  of  his  history ;  and  Kh&fi  Kh&n,  the  author  of  the 
Khuldgat  ut-Tawdrikh,  has  made  the 'Alamffir-ndmah  a  chief 
authority.  The  Madfir-i-Alamgiri  is  a  small  work,  but  the 
author  had  good  opportunities  of  consulting  the  records  of 
Gt>yemment,  and  of  obtainining  information  regarding  the 
events  of  this  reign.  'Abd  ur-Kahm&n  Bakhtdwar  Kh&n  (a 
eunuch),  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Mirdt  ul-'Alam,^  was 
for  about  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  Aurangzeb,  and  when 
he  died  (1095  a.h.))  was  Controller  of  the  Household  or  held 
some  such  office  (ddroghah-i-khawdgdn).  Muhammad  S&ki  was 
his  secretary  or  head-clerk  {miinshi-i'diwdn).  After  the  death 
of  Bakht&war  Kh4n,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  house- 
hold, by  which  Muhammad  S&kl  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
daily  record  {L  e,  of  the  Emperor's  proceedings).  His  book,, 
therefore,  short  though  it  be,  as  also  that  portion  of  the  Mirdt  ul- 

*Alam,  which  treats  of  this  reign^  are  valuable  authorities  for 
the  period. 

But  the  most  comprehensive  of  these  histories  is  the  his- 
tory of  Kh&f  (  Kh&n.  This  history  has  been  used  freely  by 
Elphinstone  and  other  European  historians,  and  is  so  well 
known  that  I  might  be  excused  from  noticiog  it  in  detail ; 
but  my  object^  as  before  mentioned,  is  not  to  catalogue  indis- 
criminately all  the  authorities  for  each  particular  epoch  of  the 
Mohammadan  period  which  are  extant ;  but  rather  to  dis- 
criminate, if  possible^  between  those  authors  who  had  good 
opportunities  of  acquiring  information  about  the  events  they 
recorded  whilst  they  were  actually  taking  place,  and  of  test- 
^gf  by  personal  enquiries  from  eye-witneeses,  the  truth  of 

^  This  author  also  wrote  a  work  wliioh  he  entitled  Chahdr  Jtina,  giying  an  ac- 
count of  Aurangzeb's  four  great  campaigna  -,  and  abridged  the  Itirikh'i'Alfi,  and 
the  Bamat  ul-Ahbdbf  and  many  other  works,  which  are  probably  lost 
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current  reports,  and  those  who  were  mere  transcribers  of  what 
they  found  in  the  writing  of  others.  Now  Khdfi  Khdn's 
history  is  a  very  important  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  historian  of  very  great  merit,  and  had  singular 
capabilities  for  the  task  he  undertook.  He  was  contemporary 
moreover  with  Aurangzeb  for  the  greater  portion  of  his 
reign ;  and  a  story  is  curr^it  that  he  wrote  his  history 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor,  and  concealed  it  imtil 
after  his  death.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  this  fable,  but  it  has  been  put  forth  with  so  much 
apparent  substantiality,  that  it  is  proper  to  notice  it;  as  there 
can  be  no  question  that  a  record  of  events  made  at  the  time 
is  of  more  value  than  one  compiled  from  memory  thirty  or 
forty  years  after  the  events  occurred,  unless  such  record  be 
supported  by  some  documentary  evidence.  Mr.  Morley,  in 
his  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's 

Library  (No.  98,  page  100),  says : 

• 

''  The  author  was  of  good  family,  and  resided  at  Delhi  in 
the  latter  part  of  Aurangzeb's  reign  ;  he  composed  his  history 
during  this  period,  but  owing  to  the  well-known  prohibition 
of  this  monarch,  he  concealed  his  work,  and,  from  some  other 
causes,  did  not  publish  it  till  1145  a.h.  (1732  a.d.).  The 
book  was  well  received  on  its  publication,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  having  been  so  long  concealed  (Khafi)  the 
author  received  the  title  of  Kh&fi  Khan."^ 

Mr.  Morley  would  hardly  make  this  statement  without 
some  authority,  but  he  has  not  stated  it.  I  think  I  have  seen 
it  somewhere  else,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  had  its  origin  in  an 
imperfect  and  somewhat  ludicrous  misinterpretation  of  what 
Khdfi  Khdn  himself  says,  to  which  has  consequently  been 
given  a  sense  the  very  opposite  of  its  true  meaning.  Khdfi 
Khan  certainly  says  that  he  kept  all  these  things  locked  up 
in  a  box  ;  but  it  was  the  box  of  his  "  memory."  The  passage 
I  allude  to  is  as  follows : — 

"And,  whatsoever,  after  arriving  at  the  years  of  intelli- 
gence and  perception,  I  had  for  thirty  or  n)rty  years  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  laid  up  in  the  strong  box  of  my 

1  See  also  Note  3,  p.  126. 
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memory,  that  I  have  written.^  And  since  I  heard  that 
Bindrdban  D&s  Bah&dur  Shdhi,  who  was  long  a  Mutagaddi 
of  Shah  'Alam  during  the  time  he  was  a  prince,  had  com- 
piled a  history,  and  had  included  in  it  an  account  of  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  it,  I  made 

f'eat  search  for  it.  Subsequently  when,  after  great  trouble, 
obtained  a  copy,  and  examined  it  carefully  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  gather  the  rich  fruits  of  his 
labours,  I  discovered  that  his  work  did  not  contain  one  half 
of  what  I  had  included  in  my  own  history." 

There  might  be  some  apparent  reason  for  Khdff  Kh&nr  con- 
cealing his  work  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of 
Aurangzeb ;  but  there  seems  no  sound  nor  apparent  reaaon 
for  his  concealing  his  work  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  that 
event.  If  such  an  assertion  can  with  truth  be  made  of  any 
historian  of  the  period,  whose  work  is  extant,  it  is  of  the 
author  of  the  Madsir-i- Alnmgiriy  Musta'id  Khdn.  Of  him 
Khdfi  Kh&n  says — and  his  statement  affords  pretty  good 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinion— 

"  After  the  expiration  of  ten  years  authors  were  forbidden 
from  writing  the  events  of  that  just  and  righteous  Emperor's 
reign;  nevertheless  some  competent  persons  [did  so],  and 
particularly  Musta'id  Kh&n,  who  secretly  wrote  an  abridged 
account  of  the  campaign  in  the  Deccan,  simply  detailing  the 
conquests  of  the  countries  and  forts  without  alluding  at  all 
to  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  [and  Bindrdban,  who 
wrote  an  abridged  account  of  the  events  of  some  years  of 
the  second  and  third  decades].  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
obtained  any  history  that  contams  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  forty  remaining  years  of  this  reign.  Consequently, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-first  year  (22nd)  of  the 
Emperor's  reign,  I  have  not  been  able  to  relate  the  events 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  giving  the  month  and 
year ;  but  after  this  year,  with  very  great  labour  and  pains, 
I  collected  information  from  the  papers  in  the  public  offices, 
and  by  enquiry  made  from  truthful  persons,  the  confidential 
and  old  servants  of  the  Emperor  and  old  eunuchs,  and  what- 

*  J^ji  J^  Jf?-  ^  CJ^  jJ  ^'^j}l^   *Xd^  JJU  J^  Wt 
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soever,  etc.,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  I  laid  up  in  the  strong 
box,"  etc.,  etc.  (Vide  supra).^ 

I  would  here  observe  that  in  editing  the  Tdrikh  of  Khdfi 
Khdn  considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced.  Copies  are 
very  numerous ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  two  copies  that  I 
have  met  with — and  I  have  compared  five  apparently  very 
good  MSS. — are  exactly  alike,  while  some  present  such  dis- 
similarities as  almost  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  they 
are  distinct  works,  some  passages  being  quite  accurate 
and  others  again  entirely  dissimilar.  In  the  copies  to 
be  found  of  Abul-Fazl's  -4Cin-i-Akbar{  and  other  well 
known  MSS.,  which  have  been  copied  and  re-copied 
repeatedly,  we  find  omissions,  and  a  variety  of  readings,  but 
not  such  broadcast  discrepancies  as  I  have  found  in  some  of 
the  copies  of  Kh&fi  Kh&n  which  I  have  consulted.  Prom 
this  cause  and  the  general  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the 

^  This  passage  is  confiised ;  but  I  think  I  have  giyen  the  anthor's  meaniiig. 
The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

h   j>^  \j   ^J  ^    Jl^l  j\  ^y^   Us>^  JiJ^  J^  Jjc^ 

ii:^y  J.*^  \j  tiJUj  ^15  jLs^  JL  jc.^  Jl^l  cr^b^H;^ 
2rjj  J  jJib  ^^ J  J\j^  J^oL.  JajsT*  J,[)  JL  J^  Jl^l  ^^^-^j^ 
^^^  ulX>^  l::^.**j  i.::-^U!  (?)  o/^  ^^^V.  ^'^j^  ^  *^^  ^^ 

^15  yis,  ^\j  ^  ^\y^  ^l^jcj  2^U  J  JL  ^  ^Jj  k^  i^ 


The  passage  between  brackets  is  in  two  of  the  copies  I  have  consults,  but  not  in 
a  third,  nor  in  the  copy  of  this  extract  given  in  the  Siyar  al-Mutaalchkharin^ 

which  differs  from  all  three  in  many  respects.     The  word  j^-<^  for      »*;Jk>- 

occurs  in  three  copies.  Khdfi  is  a  patronymic  from  Khudf,  a  district  near 
NishapQr;  the  author's  name  was  Il^shim  'Ali  Khkn  TTZ/a'/?.  The  patronymic 
is  a  ver>' common  one  about  this  period,  as  Khw&jah-i-Jihkn  Khudti ;  Saiyid 
Amir  Khan  Khufi ;  Shaikh  Mir  A7m//;  QalJibat  Khfin  Khw&jah  M£r  Khwdfi, 
etc.    Authors  write  Kh&fi  and  Xhw{iLii  indiscriminately. 
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compilers  of  the  only  catalogue  there  is  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
valuable  library  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  two  copies  of 
portions  of  Kh&f[  Kh&n  (Nos.  181  and  382)  have  been  styled 
the  Tatcdrikh'i'Bddshdhdn'i-Hind  wa  Dakhan,  and  the  Tdrikh-i' 
'Alamgiri. 

It  is  proper  also  to  mention  another  work  as  an  authority 
to  be  consulted  for  the  history  of  this  period,  as  the  author 
stands  on  the  same  footing  with  Khd/i  Khdn  as  a  contem- 
porary historian.  With  limited  funds,  however,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  one  history  must  suffice.  I  allude  to  the  Taz- 
kirat-uS'Saldtin-i- Chaff haid  of  Muhanmiad  H&di,  styled  K&m- 
w&r  Kh&n. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  limits  of  the  period  within 
which  this  author  flourished ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
contemporary  with  Aurangzeb  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  reign,  and,  for  some  portion  of  the  time  at  least,  had 
good  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  information.  I  find 
that  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  this  reign  he  went  in  company 
with  the  Paymaster-General  Kif&yat  Kh&n  bin  Arshad  Kh&n 
Khd/i  to  Ahmad&bad;  and  as  he  has  brought  down  his 
history  only  to  the  sixth  year  of  Muhammad  Sh&h's  reign  or 
A.H.  1136,^  and  Khdfi  Khan  has  continued  his  to  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  same  reign,  or  1144  a.h.,  we  may  con- 
clude that  Kamw&r  Kh&n  was  not  the  later  of  the  two.  He 
opens  his  history  modestly,  stating  that  he  commenced  it 
after  he  had  completed  the  compilation  of  the  Hq/t  Ouhhan^ 
which  treats  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi,  Bengal,  Mdlwa,  Dakhan, 
Multdn,  Thathah,  Kashmir,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan ;  and  after  stating  that  he  commenced  this  work,  the 
history  of  the  life  of  Taimur,  he  continues : — 

"I  humbly  crave  the  students  of  history,  regardless  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  words  I  have  used  or  the  want 
of  elegance  in  my  style,  to  take  into  their  consideration, 
and  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  without  any 
royal  order,  and  without  the  aid  or  assistance  of  any 
of  the  nobles  of  the  times,  which  in  an  undertaking  of  this 

^  So  far  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  copy.  Mr.  Morlejrsays,  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  copy  is  continued  for  another  year ;  and  I  think  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  wants  a  page,  though  the  loss  has  been  ingeniously  repaired. 
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important  nature  is  very  necessary,  how  many  nights  I  have 
turned  into  days  and  vice  versa,  and  what  anxiety  of  mind  I 
have  suffered,  in  communicating  the  information  contained  in 
this  history  in  a  new  form," 

The  author  was  appointed  Controller  of  the  Household  of 
Prince  Muhammad  Ibr&hlm,  and  received  an  increase  of  pay 
and  the  title  of  K&mw&r  Kh&n  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Bah&dur  Sh4h  Sh4h  'Alam;  and  he  received  a 
Khilat  from  the  king  the  following  year.  He  was  in  a 
position  then  to  know  what  was  going  on;  and  the  ap- 
parently straightforward  manner  in  which  he  has  written  his 
history  inspires  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 

There  is  another  history  with  a  very  similar  name,  which 
compiled  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  the  Tdrikh-i-Chaghatdk, 
by  Muhammad  Shafi'-i-Tahrdni  whose  poetical  sobriquet  was 
W&rid.  The  book  is  in  one  volume,  and  that  not  very  large 
(668  pages,  royal  8vo.  15  lines  to  a  page  of  large  Nastalik), 
It  is  a  very  elegant  composition,  and  the  record  for  about 
twenty  or  thirty  years  may  be  considered  that  of  a  con- 
temporary writer.     The  author  says  : 

"From  the  year  1100  a.h.,  the  greater  portion  of  what  I 
have  recorded  I  have  myself  seen,  and  that  which  I  heard 
from  trustworthy  persons  I  took  the  utmost  pains  in  sifting 
and  inquiring  into,  and  whatever  statements  I  had  the  slightest 
doubt  about  I  discarded.  But  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  the  late  Sultan  Muhammad  'Azara,  up  to  the 
present  time,  or  for  twenty-two  years,  I  have  seen  everything 
with  my  own  eyes." 

He  closes  his  work  with  the  following  statement : — 

"  In  short,  after  the  departure  of  Nddir  Shdh,  a  Royal 
order  was  issued  by  Muhammad  Sh&li  to  the  following  effect : 
'  All  public  officers  should  occupy  themselves  in  the  discharge 
of  their  ordinary  duties,  except  the  historians.  These  should 
refrain  from  recording  the  events  of  my  reign,  for  at  present 
the  record  cannot  be  a  pleasant  one.  The  reins  of  Imperial 
or  Supreme  Government  have  fallen  from  my  hands.  I  am 
now  the  Viceroy  of  Nadir  Shah' ;  and  notwithstanding  that, 
the  nobles  and  great  officers  of  the  Court,  hearing  these 
melancholy  reflections  of  the  Emperor,  in  many  compli- 
mentary and  flattering  speeches  recommend  him  to  with- 
draw this  order.     His  Majesty  would  not  be  satisfied.    Conse- 
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qnently,  being  helpless,  all  the  historians  obeyed  the  royal 
mandate  and  laid  down  their  pens/' 

I  mention  this  work  as,  in  consequence  of  the  title,  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  Tazkirah-i'Saldtim'Chaghatdi,  which  is 
much  better  known.  Elliot,  I  observe,  mentions  it  amongst 
the  general  histories  of  the  House  of  Taimur,  but  as  he  has 
not  mentioned  the  Tazkirah  at  all,  I  assume  that  that  is  the 
work  he  means.  The  Madsir  ul-Umard,  by  Sams&m-ud- 
Daulah  Sh&h  Naw&z  Kh&n  (the  later  edition  by  his  son  'Abd 
al-Haiji)  affords  some  valuable  information ;  but  this,  and 
latter  portions  of  the  Tazkirat  ua-Saldtin-UChaghatdi,  the 
Tdrikh'i'Chaghaidi,  and  the  Tdrikh-i-Khafi  Khdn,  belong  to 
a  later  period.  Kh&fl  Kh&n  brings  his  history  down  to  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  1144  a.h. 
(a.d.  1731),  so  that  his  history  gives  us  a  contemporary  re- 
cord of  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  seven  kings  after  Au- 
rangzeb,  viz.,  'Azam  Sh&h,  Bahddur  Sh&h,  Shdh'^^Qam, 
('Azim  ush-Shdn),^  Jih&nd&r  Shdh,  Muhammad  Farrukh  Siyar, 
Eafl'i  ud-Daraj&t,*  Rafl'i  ud-Daulat,'  Baushan  Akhtar,  com- 
monly called  Muhammad  Sh&h  (fourteen  years).  For  the 
period  subsequent  to  this,  I  have  as  yet  taken  no  thought ; 
and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  add  many  very  valuable 
works.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  gives  a  very  long  list  of  histories, 
but  most  of  them  are  of  little  value. 

The  historians,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
completed,  and  in  course  of  completion,  will  give  as  good  an 
account  of  the  reigns  of  the  following  sovereigns  as  can  well 
be  obtained  from  any  materials  likely  to  be  procured  else- 
where, viz. : — 

XXXII.  Jal&l  ud-din  Muhammad  Akbar. 

XXXIII.  Nur  ud-din  Jeh&ngir. 

XXXIY.  Shahdb  ud-din  Muhammad  Shfih  Jeh&n. 
XXXV.  Muhi  ud-din  Aurangzeb,  'Alamgir.* 

^  This  King  sat  upon  the  throne  but  for  a  few  days. 

*  Reigned  three  months  and  fourteen  days. 

*  Reigned  two  months  and  some  days. 

*  I  hare  omitted  here  Mul^ammaa  'Azim  Sh&h,  the  second  son  of  Anrang* 
leb,  who  held  the  reins  of  power  for  a  few  months,  although  he  coined  money 
and  the  Khu^bah  was  read  in  his  name.  He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  lOtn 
Zi-1-hijjah,  a.h.  1118,  and  was  killed  in  batUe  18th  Rabi'  ul-Awwal,  a.h.  1119. 

TOL.  in. — [NBW8BBIB8.]  ^\ 
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XXXYI.  Kutb  ud-dfn  Muhammad  Mu'azzam  Sh&h  'AUm 

'  Bah&dur  Shiiu 
XXXYI  I.  Mu'izz  ud-din  Mohammad  Jeh&nd&r  Sh&h. 

XXXVIII.  Muhammad  Farrukh  Siyar. 

XXXIX.  Abu  '1-Bar«kat  Roti'i  ud-Daraj4t. 
XL.  Rafi'i  ud-Daulat  Shfih  Jeh&n-i-S&uL 
XLI.  Baushan  Akhtar  Muhammad  Sh&h  (14  years). 
To  this  long  list  of  Emperors,  our  predecessors  in  the 
soTereignity  of  India,  I  append  a  list  of  the  works  which  oon- 
tain  their  history,  and  which  have  been  published^  or  are  in 
course  of  publication,  in  the  Persian  series  of  the  JBiblioUeea 
Indica  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL     The  works  which 
have  been  already  published,  I  print  in  small  capitals,  those 
which  are  in  the  press,  or  about  to  be  published,  in  italks, 
and  those  which  have  be^i  recommended  for  publication,  but 
the  publication  of  which  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned,  in  plain 
Boman  letters. 

1  •  T  ARi  KH-I-' Al-i-Subuktagin  ofBaiha^li  •  Life  ofMas'^td. 
2.  Tdj  ul-Ma&sir,  by  Hasan  Niz&mi. 

3.  TABAKAT-I-NAgiRI  OP  MiNHAJ  UD-DIN  JaUZJANI. 

4.  TARiKH-I-FlROZSHAHi  OF  ZiA-I-BARNi. 

5.  Continuation  of  the  above,  by  Shams-i-Siraj  Afi. 

6.  Tarikh-i-Sal&tin-i-Afdghanah  of  Ahmad  Yadgdr. 

7.  Tabak4t-i-Akbar  Shdh  of  Niz&m  ud-din  Nakhshohs. 

8.    MUNTAKHAB  UT-TaWARIKH  OF  BaDAONI. 

9.  AIn-i-AkbarI  of  Abu'l-Fazl. 

10.    iKBAL-NAMAH-I-JBHANGIRi    OF   Mu'tAMAD   KhaN. 

11.  Badshah-namah  of  Abd  al-HamId  LahorI. 

12.  Continuation  of  the  above  by  Muhamnuid  Wdris, 

13.  Amal-i-Qdlih  of  Muhammad  Q41ih  Kambu. 

14.    'ALAMGiR-NAMAH  OF  MuNSHl  KaSIM. 

15.  Maasir-i-'Alamgiri  op  Musta'id  Ehan. 

16.  Tazkirat  us-Saldtin*i-Chaghat^  of  K&mw&r  Kh&n.    One 

Half. 

17.  Muntakhab  ul-Ltibdb  o/Kkqfl  EMn. 

Similarly  I  have  omitted,  between  8h&h  'A'lam  Bahkdur  Sh&h  and  Jeh&nd&r 
Sh&h,  'Azim  ush-Shan,  the  son  of  the  fonner,  who  reigned  one  month,  fled,  and 
was  drowned  in  crossinj^  the  R&vi,  one  of  the  rivers  of  toe  Panj&b.  He  ascended 
the  throne  on  the  19th  Mu^arranii  and  was  drowned  on  the  lOth  SaCar,  a^.  1124. 
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In  addition  to  the  aboTe  works,  there  are  available  for 
the  purpoees  of  the  future  historian  of  India  other  works 
wliich  haye  been  published  in  India  and  in  Europe,  many 
of  which  I  haye  mentioned  in  this  paper :  in  the  Tdtikh'-P* 
Yamhii,  or  Life  of  Mahmtid  of  Ghamin,  in  Arabic,  by 
Al-'Otb{,  lithographed  at  Delhi ;  the  Travels  of  Urn 
Butntah,  published  in  Arabic>  with  a  translation  in  French, 
by  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique  of  Paris;  the  Tdrikh-i-TimM,  or 
life  of  Timnr  Lang,  in  Arabic,  by  Ibn  'Arabshfih  (Calcutta^ 
1818);  the  Akb(^  Ndmah  of  Abu'l-Fazl  (Lucknow,  1867);  the 
Tdrtkh-^i'Firishtah  (Bombay,  1832,  and  translations  by  Briggs, 
Dow,  and  Scott) ;  Mirdt'ulskandari,  or  an  account  of  the  Kings 
of  Guzerat,  by  Muhammad  Iskandar,  (Bombay,  1831) ;  the 
Habib  us-Siyar  (Bombay,  1857) ;  Raumt  u^-Cafd  (Bombay, 
1848) ;  Titzah-i'JehdngM  (Allyghur,  1866) ;  *  Wi^yd-i-NC- 
mat  Kkdn  'Ah  (class book  in  schools);  Tdrikh-i-Ashdm  (Oal* 
cutta,  1849) ;  Tdrikh^-NddiH  (Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1846) ; 
Bwrra-irNddiri  (Bombay,  1863) ;  8iyar  ul  Muicudchkhartn 
(Calcutta,  1836)  ;  Imdd  us  Sa'ddat  (Lucknow,  lately  printed, 
no  date);  Ouiistdn-i-Rahmat ;^  Zubdat  uUTawdtikh^  in  Urdd 
(Calcutta,) ;  Kamama-^i-Hmdati ;  Chorge^ndmah,  or  account 
of  the  Conquest  of  India  by  the  English,  from  the  earliest 
times,  in  heroic  verse  (Bombay,  1837). 

Doubtless  some  other  works  have  been  printed  which  I 
have  not  got,  and  which  I  do  not  recollect  at  present ;  leav* 
ing  them,  however,  out  of  the  question  we  have  here  a  brge 
number  of  texts  containing  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  inftnr- 
mation  regarding  the  history  and  people  of  India,  which,  if 
it  has  been  rescued  from  the  dangers  incidental  to  a  manu- 
script literature  is  still  as  much  a  seized  book  to  the  English 
public  as  it  was  before.  These  books  may  remain  for  years 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Library,  and 
no  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  German  Oriental 
scholars  who  make  Oriental  languages  the  study  or  the 
recreation  of  their  lives,  will  know  any  more  of  them  than  if 

^  I  haye  no  copy  of  this  work  to  refer  to.  It  contains  the  history  of  H&fii 
Ba^mat  Kh&n,  and  an  account  of  his  war  with  Suhad&r  of  Ondh,  assuted  hy 
the  Itoglish,  in  1774.  The  last  two  or  three  warks  all  relate  to  the  historf  of 
modem  times. 
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they  never  had  been  printed.  Many  of  these  works,  and 
especially  those  printed  and  published  by  natives  of  India» 
may  go  out  of  print  and  be  lost.  Looking  to  the  super- 
cession  of  the  native  classical  languages  in  India  by  the 
English  language,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  men 
brought  up  in  that  school  in  which  Oriental  literature  was 
appreciated  and  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  there  is  little 
chance  of  any  of  them  being  reprinted. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  unless  some  measure  be  adopted 
to  secure  English  translations  of  these  works,  our  labour  will 
in  great  part  be  lost.  The  books,  it  is  true,  will  be  available 
for  the  Orientalist,  and  will  occasionally  be  dipped  into  by 
savans  to  illustrate  papers  written  for  literary  and  scientific 
journals ;  but  Orientalists  are  not  often  historians,  and  the 
chief  end  aimed  at  in  these  publications  will  not  be  attained. 
Many  of  these  works  are  ably  written,  and  most  of  them  con- 
tain much  that  would  be  read  with  interest  even  by  the 
general  reader  in  England  if  it  were  available  in  a  European 
language.  But  how,  by  whom,  or  under  whose  auspices,  are 
these  translations  to  be  made  ?  The  "  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,"  which  for  so  many  years  supplied  Orientalists  through- 
out Europe  with  the  means  of  publishing  the  Oriental  works 
they  translated,  and  which  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  such 
noble  monuments  of  its  usefulness,  has  expired,  and  I  am  told 
for  want  of  support.^  Much  has  been  done  certainly  to  render 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  East  more  accessible  to  European 
scholars,  but  the  mine  is  by  no  means  exhausted;  and  it 
seems  to  me  strange  indeed  that  the  more  familiar  the  English 
become  with  India  and  the  East  the  less  they  seem  disposed 
to  drink  deep  at  that  fountain  of  knowledge  a  draught  from 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  people.  But  if  the  Oriental  Fund  has  ceased  to  exist, 
there  must  be  very  many  in  England  still  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  bridging  the  gulf  of  ignorance  which  divides  the 
sympathies  of  the  races  which  are  brought  in  contact  on  the 
plains  of  India.     I  cannot  but  believe  that  they  would  sup- 

*  [The  unfinished  translations  of  Ibn  Khalikan  and  Tabari  are  still  in  course  of 
publication. — Ed."] 
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port  a  fond  formed  to  co-operate  with  the  ABiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  in  this  good  work ;  and  what  learned  Society  more 
competent  or  more  fit  to  inaugurate  such  a  movement  than 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  P  Competent  Oriental  scholars 
now-a-days  are  more  plentiful  in  Europe  than  in  India ; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  texts  which  are  published  in 
the  Bihliotheca  Indica  are  edited  by  natives.  All  Europeans 
in  India,  moreover,  are  overworked ;  and  consequently  the 
few  who  have  the  ability  have  not  the  leisure  to  make 
translations  from  Persian  works.  Even  the  abstracts  of 
the  works  which  the  rules  of  the  Society  require,  have 
never  been  written;  and  if  the  public  look  to  India  for 
translations,  it  may  be  centuries  before  they  see  them.  If 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  then,  would  entertain  the  propo- 
sition, and  undertake  the  translation  of  all  the  works  which 
are  published  in  the  Bihliotheca^  much  profit  would  be 
gained. 

APPENDIX. 

Mr,  Hammond  has  draum  up  the  subjoined  memorandum  of 
the  works  adverted  to  in  note,  page  419,  suprd, — Ed. 

In  1855  the  late  Mr.  Colvin,  then  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  entrusted 
to  me  the  task  of  collecting  and  collating  MSS.  of  the  Moham- 
medan Historians  of  India,  in  continuation  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Elliot's  work. 

Accordingly  the  following  MSS.  were  purchased  or  bor- 
rowed by  me : 

Tdr(kh-i-F(roz-Sh4h(  of  Z(d  Baml   6  MSS. 

Tdrfkh-i-Ffroz-Shdhf  of  Shams  Sirdj  'Afif 3 

Ikbdl-ndmah-i-Jihdng{rf  of  Ttimad  Khan  6 

T^zak-i-Jihdngirf,  by  the  Emperor  JihdngCr 3 

Mad^ir-i-Jihangirf,  of  Hasni 1 

Siyar  al-Mutaakhkharfa   • 3 

Tdrfkh-i-Ferishtah 3 

EhaM9at  ut-Taw^kh 2 
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Znbdat  nt-Tawdrflch  of  M£r  al-Hakk,  from  Ma'iu  ndKUn 
to  Akbar    

Zabdat  at-Taw4r{kh  of  'Abd  al-Kar£m,  from  Muhammad 
Sh^  to  E.I.  Company .«... 

Akbar-namahy  Parti 

Idem,  Part  II 

Srivdnah  AkbaH    

Shdh  Jahdn-n^mah 

Tdr{kh-i-Bad£unf  

Mad^ir  'iOamgfrf  of  Mul^ammad  Sdk( 

'Xlamgfr-ndmah  Dosdlah,  by  the  same     

Mad^ir  'Alamgfri,  by  Munshf  Muhammad  Kdzim  

T^brfkb-i-'Alamgirf,  author  unknown 

liuntakhab  ol-Lubdb..... 

'Ibrat-n^mahy.  Yol.  IL 

Tir£kh-i-Mu2aflEari    

Tabal^4t-i-J£miiriah  (abstract  of  Vol.  I. ) 

Zafar-ndmah  ••...... 

Tuzak-i-T£mur(,  by  Am{r  Tfmur 

Tarfkh-i.T£miirf  (by  ?) 

Malfu2dt  Amfr  Timur,  by  Muhammad  Afzal 

Kadir  az-Zamdnf,  by  Munshf  Mehdi    

Elhalaqat  ut-Tawarlkk  

Hadikat  al-Akalfm    

Idem,  abstract  of  

Makhzaii-i-Afghdn£ 

Maa§ir  al  ITmara    

(?  ?  ?)  Sikandarf    

Tarfkh  Mamdlik-i-Hind    


MSS. 


if 

it 
if 
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ti 
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a 
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>• 

99 
19 
II 
it 
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>♦ 
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)1 
it 

it 
tt 
it 
it 


Total 67  MSS. 

The  MSS.  of  Zi&  Bami's  T&rikh-i-Firoz-Sh&hi  were  care- 
ftJly  collated,  under  my  supervision,  by  Moulvi  Faiz  Ahmad, 
Serishtahddr  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Agra,  a  man  well 
versed  in  Oriental  literature,  a  good  Persian  and  Arabic 
scholar,  and  much  employed  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Elliot. 
He  disappeared  during  the  mutinies,  and  I  never  could 
ascertain  any  particulars  regarding  his  fate.  In  collating 
the  MSS.  he  was  assisted  by  two  competent  Moonshis.  One 
copy  of  Zi4  Bami  8  history,  belonging  to  Sayyid  Ahmad,  was 
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prepared  for  press^  and  (I  believe)  formed  the  basis  of  the 
text  lately  printed  from  in  Calcutta.  This  and  one  other  MS. 
of  Zi&  Bami  alone  escaped.  All  the  others  were  placed  by  me 
in  a  strong  chest  on  leaving  India  in  1856,  and  were  deposited 
in  the  Becord  Office  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Agra,  which 
edifice  was  burnt  during  the  mutinies.  There  were  in  the 
same  box  some  MSS.  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionaries. 

The  MSS.  of  Shams-i-Sirdj  'Af[f  s  history  were  also  col- 
lated, and  some  others  commenced  upon.  I  defrayed  from 
my  private  means  all  expenses  of  collection  or  collation  of 
the  MSS.  herein  referred  to.  I  have  no  idea  whether  any 
grant  for  purposes  of  publication  was  subsequently  made  by 
the  Government  of  India. 

H.  W.  Hammond, 

Late  Bengal  C.S. 

Paiston,  27 ihJulyj  1868. 
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Art.  XIII. — A  few  tcords  concerning  the  Hill  People  inhabiting 
the  Forests  of  the  Cochin  State.  By  Capt.  Gt.  E.  Fryeb, 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  M.R.A.S. 

[Head  March  30,  1868.] 

The  hill  people,  regarding  whom  I  purpose  saying  a  few 
words,  inhabit  the  hill  tracts  of  the  States  of  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  and  the  base  of  the  Annamnlly  hills  in  the 
district  of  Coimbatore.  They  go  by  different  names  in 
different  localities,  such  as  Kardars,  Mulliyars,  Vaisharvars, 
Kannekarens,  all  of  which  signify  "  foresters,"  and  they  are 
also  called  Mulchers  or  outcasts,  which  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Sanskrit  word  ^^(^  Mlechchha,  meaning  a 
barbarian  or  outcast. 

But  although  they  are  regarded  as  outcasts  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plain,  they  by  no  means  consider  themselves 
as  inferior  to  them,  for  they  address  every  one  by  "  thou," 
which,  as  in  German,  is  only  used  by  superiors  to  inferiors  or 
by  equals. 

They  are  of  true  aboriginal  type,  distinct  in  appearance 
and  manners  from  the  fairer  population  of  the  plains.  They 
are  exceedingly  small  in  stature,  though  not  disproportion- 
ately so,  having  lithe  and  active  frames  capable  of  enduring 
great  exposure  and  fatigue. 

They  are  very  wild  and  indolent,  ignorant  of  agriculture, 
subsisting  on  such  jungle  produce  as  arrowroot,  berries,  honey, 
and  are  subject  to  all  the  privations  of  a  savage  life.  A  small 
rude  knife  is  their  only  implement.  They  use  bows  and 
arrows,  but  they  have  neither  bill-hook,  hoe,  nor  any  other 
native  tool,  however  rude.  Their  conceptions  of  the  deity 
are  of  the  vaguest  description.  They  possess  no  letters. 
Their  dialect,  which  is  a  broken  Malayalam,  is  simply  col- 
ioguial. 
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Nevertheless  they  exhibit  many  nice  traits  of  character. 
They  are  gentle  to  their  wives  and  children,  faithful  to  their 
conjugal  vows,  rarely  (excepting  upon  good  grounds,  such  as 
proved  barrenness,  or  manifest  infidelity)  marrying  more  than 
one  wife,  or  more  than  once,  unless  death  occurs.  Mr.  Kohl- 
hoff,  late  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Cochin  State,  to  whose 
kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  statistics  contained  in  State- 
ment A.,  informed  me  that  widows  of  any  age  frequently 
marry  men  yoimger  than  themselves,  and  he  quoted  the  case 
of  a  young  man  having  married  a  buxom  widow  of  forty 
with  five  children  to  boot.  As  regards  gentleness  in  their 
domestic  relations,  then,  these  people  resemble  the  Bodo  and 
Dhimal  tribes  in  Sikkim,  who  are  stated  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to 
be  ''good  husbands,  good  fathers,  and  not  bad  sons;''  but 
beyond  this  they  do  not  bear  out  Mr.  Hodgson's  conclusion 
that  "  those  who  are  virtuoxis  in  these  most  influential  rela- 
tions are  little  likely  to  be  vicious  in  less  influential  ones," 
for  in  1856  the  Collector  of  Coimbatore  informed  the  Madras 
Government  that  their  propensities  for  highway  robbery  were 
so  strong  that  they  were  "  becoming  a  terror  and  nuisance" 
in  that  district. 

Their  collections  of  hill  produce  consist  chiefly  of  carda- 
moms, soapnut,  ginger,  honey,  wax,  deer's  horns,  ivory,  and 
dammer.  They  are  also  employed  by  Government  and 
timber  merchants  to  point  and  mark  valuable  trees  for 
timber. 

They  neither  value  nor  care  for  money.  On  shooting  ex- 
cursions, when  employed  as  beaters,  remuneration  is  given  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  bundles  of  dried  tobacco,  pan  supari, 
rice,  etc.     They  are  excessively  fond  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Whether  being  accustomed  from  earliest  infancy  to  the 
pestilent  vapours  which  surroimd  their  dwellings,  or  whether 
the  inspissated  juices  of  the  roots  they  use  in  any  way  pro- 
tect them  from  the  morbific  influences  of  malaria,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  these  hill  people  are  capable  of  wholly 
withstanding  the  eflects  of  the  frequent  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  of  the  heavy  mists  at  night  which  prove  so 
fatal  to  other  people.     Moreover  tTie^  «jMaet\»^2wbX»^^^sssa»^ 
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of  the  open  plains  gives  them  fever.  Small-pox  is  the  chief 
disease  among  them  and  commits  the  greatest  havoc.  They 
do  not  practise  infanticide. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  a  very  simple  affiiir.  When  a 
damsel  is  sought  in  marriage  the  circumstance  iis  made  known 
to  the  head  of  the  clan,  who  merely  delivers  over  the  maiden 
to  the  man,  and  the  ceremony  closes  with  feasting  and  re- 
joicings. They  bury  their  dead.  Their  square  huts  are 
constructed  of  bamboo  uprights  and  cross'jposts  with  a  grass 
roof  and  walls  of  bamboo  matting. 

Statement  A.  gives  the  measurements  and  weight  of  ten 
adidt  male  Mulchers,  the  first  six  of  whom  appear  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut.  I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures,  for  they  were  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Kohlhoff, 
in  the  presence  of  the  late  Captain  Barwise  and  Lieutenant 
(now  Captain)  Beauchamp  of  the  45th  M.N.I. 

Assuming  that  the  mean  stature  of  the  male  at  the  time  of 
maturity  is  5ft.  8in.  English  measure,  we  find  the  tallest 
among  the  ten  to  be  2|  inches  short  of  it.^ 

As  regards  girth  round  the  chest,  Koongen,  the  tallest, 
at  65 1  inches,  has  only  a  girth  of  31  inches,  while  for  in- 
fantry recruits  at  65  inches  the  chest  measurement  is  33 
inches. 

In  No.  VII.  of  the  Madras  Quart.  Jour.  Med.  Soc.  1862. 
Dr.  Shortt  gives  some  interesting  comparative  tables  of 
measurement  between  individuals  of  races  of  the  plains  and 
two  hill  tribes  of  Orissa.  In  Statement  B.  I  have  used  his 
figures  and  added,  by  way  of  extending  the  comparison,  the 
average  measurement  of  the  English  recruit  and  that  of  the 
ten  Mulchers.  Excluding  the  English  recruit,  then,  we  note 
that  the  Brahmin  weighs  heaviest  and  is  larger  round  the 
head.  The  Hindoo  is  larger  round  the  neck,  and,  though 
taller,  has  the  same  chest  girth  as  the  Pathna.  The  Pathna 
has  the  thickest  thigh  and  arm,  though  only  61*30  inches 
high.  The  half-savage  Mulcher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
spicuous only  for  general  diminutiveness. 

^  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  height  of  a  skeleton  is  less  tiian  that  of 
the  individual  during  life  by  about  one  inch. 
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Judging  from  the  photographs.  Professor  Huxley  detects 
in  these  people  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  aboriginal 
Australians.  They  have  the  same  contour,  the  beetle  brow, 
the  smooth  black  shining  hair ;  in  fact,  he  says,  divest  them 
of  their  clothing  and  the  Australian  is  before  you. 

I  might  here  refer  to  Dr.  Shortt's  "  account  of  some  rude 
tribes,  the  supposed  aborigines  of  Southern  India,"  Trans. 
Ethnol.  Soc,  vol.  iii.  p.  373.  These  are  Tenadies,  Yillees, 
Iroolers,  and  Dombers.  He  gives  the  measurements  of 
twenty-five  men  and  twenty-five  women  of  the  first,  fourteen 
male  Yillees,  nine  male  Dombers  and  three  females.  He  has 
omitted  to  calculate  averages,  but  they  are  as  follows: — 
Yenadies,  males,  64*8,  females,  54*6 ;  Yillees,  males,  65*5 ; 
Dombers,  males,  66*5,  females,  61.  General  averages,  males, 
65"6 ;  females,  57*8.  In  another  paper,  "  A  contribution  to 
the  EthnoL  of  Jeypore,"  EthnoL  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  264,  I 
find  he  gives  the  stature  of  seven  male  Dorus  of  Jeypore,  the 
average  being  64*1,  and  of  25  male  Pargahs  or  ryots  of  Jeypore, 
the  average  being  63.  But  with  all  this  the  Mulcher  males 
are  still  the  shortest. 
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Art.  XIV. — Notes  on  the  Bhojpuri  Dialed  of  Hindi,  spoken 
in  Western  Behar,  By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S., 
Magistrate  of  Chumparun. 

[Reid  Febniary  17,  1867.] 

The  Bhojpurf  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  British  districts  of 
Chumparun,  Sahin,  Shahabad,  Ghazipoor,  Azimgurh,  and 
Qoruckpore,  by  a  population  which  probably  amounts  to  five 
milUons.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  in  all  these  districts ; 
but  through  all  its  variations  it  preserves  the  same  general 
features,  such  as  the  use  of  the  substantive  verb  hhd  or  hd, 
the  perfect  in  i7,  and  other  points  of  difference  from  the 
classical  or  literary  type  of  Hindi.  It  is  largely  used  as  a 
written  medium  of  communication  by  native  merchants,  and 
in  all  the  transactions  of  the  rural  population,  such  as  village 
accounts,  leases,  receipts,  and  so  forth.  The  character  is  a 
variation  of  the  Devan&gari,  formed  by  omitting  the  hori- 
zontal top  line,  and  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  Ghijar&ti 
character,  so  much  so  that  a  work  printed  in  that  language 
can  be  read  by  a  native  of  Chumparun.  In  the  following 
remarks,  however,  I  shall  use  the  Devan&gari  character  as 
more  generally  understood  in  Europe.  • 

It  is  expected  of  one  who  writes  on  the  modem  Indian 
dialects  that  he  should  trace  the  origin  of  the  forms  from 
Sanskrit  through  the  Prakrit,  and  I  shall  endeavour  as  far 
as  I  can  to  do  this;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Prakrit  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  that  in 
India  the  difficidty  of  procuring  books  is  very  considerable. 
The  greater  part  of  the  literary  treasures  of  India  is  now 
in  London  and  other  European  capitals ;  and  we  are  con- 
stantly, in  our  search  for  manuscripts  and  copies  of  celebrated 
works,  told  by  natives  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  procured. 
Ajs  an  instance  of  this,  I  lately  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Prithi  Baja  Kasa  of  Chand. 
After  vainly  inquiring  in  Calcutta,  Benares,  and  other  large 
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cities,  I  found  that  only  one  manuscript  was  known  to  be  in 
existence  in  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  Presidency^  and  that 
was  in  the  Library  of  St.  John's  College  at  Agra.  Whereas, 
therefore,  we  in  India  possess  an  advantage  over  scholars  in 
Europe,  in  being  able  to  hear  the  various  dialects  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  and  thus  have  a  great  command  of 
facts,  we  are  far  behind  them  in  the  matter  of  apparatus 
criticm.  The  learned  researches  of  German  scholars  seldom 
reach  us,  except  by  accident, — we  are,  necessarily,  ignorant  of 
the  progress  of  philological  science,  and  it  is  tiierefore  safer 
for  us  to  establish  a  division  of  labour,  and  to  oonfine  our- 
selves to  supplying  facta  for  the  information  of  our  more 
fortunate  fellow-labourers  in  Europe.  Certain  salient  points, 
however,  exist  which  may  be  noted  with  advantage,  and  to 
these  I  shall  confine  myself. 

The  name  Bhojpuri,  usually  applied  to  this  dialeet,  is 
derived  from  the  ancient  town  of  Bhojpiir,  in  the  district 
of  Shahabad,  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  ibe  Gfanges,  and 
about  sixty  miles  west  of  Patna.  It  is  now  a  mere  village, 
but  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  large  and  powerful  clan  of  Rajpoots,  whose 
head  is  the  present  Maharaja  of  Doomraon,  and  who  rallied 
roimd  the  standard  of  the  grand  old  chief  Kunwar  Singh  in 
the  mutiny  of  1857.  Readers  of  the  entertaining  "  Sair-ul 
Mutakherin"  will  remember  how  often  the  Mahomedan  Sonbas 
of  Azimabad  (Patna)  found  it  necessary  to  chastise  the  tur- 
bulent Zemindars  of  Bhojpur,  and  how  little  the  latter  seemed 
to  profit  by  the  lesson.  It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the 
area  of  the  Bhojpuri  language  a  spirit  of  bigoted  devotion  to 
the  old  Hindu  faith  still  exists,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
Mahomedans  to  Hindus  is  very  smalL  Rajpoots  everywhere 
predominate,  together  with  a  caste  called  B&bhans  (WW!) 
or  Bhuinh&rs  {^^t  \  \ = landleute) ,  who  appear  to  be  a  sort 
of  bastard  Brahmins,  and  concerning  whose  origin  many 
curious  legends  are  told.  The  Maharaja  of  Bettiah  in  the 
Chumparun  district  is  of  this  caste,  though  he  is  pleased  to 
call  himself  a  Brahmin. 

I  consider  that  the  purest  form  of  the  Bhojpuri  is  to  be 
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found  in  Chumparun  and  Eastern  Goruckpore.  The  Samn 
people  clip  their  words,  and  the  Shahabad  folk  have  been 
exposed  to  constant  contact  with  other  people,  so  that  they 
have  in  many  respects  assimilated  their  speech  to  that  of  the 
townsmen  and  educated  classes.  Chumparim,  lying  far  from 
tiie  great  highways  of  India,  has  remained  in  comparative 
obscurity.  The  valour  of  the  Rajpoots  has  protected  their 
country  from  Musulman  invasion,  and  as  its  name  (Chumparun 
^^4KHfl= "  the  forest  of  the  Champak  tree")>  implies,  it  was 
probably  for  many  years  a  vast  tract  of  almost  impenetrable 
forest.  Indeed,  even  in  the  present  day,  there  are  dense 
jungles  in  many  parts  of  the  district.  From  these  causes  the 
ancient  speech  has  preserved  its  purity  more  in  Chumparun 
tiian  elsewhere ;  and  the  remarks  I  shall  make  will  have  re- 
ference chiefly  to  this  district,  though  I  shall  also  note  any 
peculiarities  in  the  dialects  of  other  districts  which  may  be 
known  here,  or  seem  deserving  of  mention. 

The  use  of  the  compound  consonants  is  unknown,  and  in 
writing  the  words  of  the  language  I  shall  therefore  insert  a 
virdma  wherever  there  is  any  risk  of  obscurity,  but  in  general 
the  rules  observed  in  Hindi  may  be  applied,  remembering 
that  in  some  cases,  e.g.  the  second  person  singular  future,  the 
final  inherent  vowel  is  distinctly  heard  {karha  or  kdrbd), 
while  in  the  first  person  of  the  same  tense  it  is  mute  {karab). 
In  such  cases  as  these  the  mrdma  will  be  used. 

I  may  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  name 
for  the  vernacular  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  when  unmixed 
with  Persian  words  is  not  Hindvf,  nor  Hindui,  nor  Hindoui, 
nor  Hindavi,  but  plain  and  simple  Hindi  ff^,  and  that  all 
the  dietinctionB  drawn  by  some  writers  between  the  words 
Hindi  and  Hindui  are  purely  imaginary.  Both  words  mean 
the  same  thing,  but  those  forms  which  contain  the  v  are  more 
used  by  the  illiterate  and  by  Mahomedans. 

I. 

The  sounds  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  in  Sanskrit,  and  are 
expressed  by  the  same  letters,  the  vowels  1^  and^,  hoMrever,  are 
imknown,  and  the  compound  or  Gupa  vowels  1(  and  "^  are  preferen- 
tially written  K^  and  H^ ;  so  also  the  Vriddhi  vowels  ^  and  ^  are 
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expressed  by  ^rt^  or  ^Hn[  and  ^UBT  or  ^fj^ ;  but  generaUy  very  litfle 
difference  is  observed  between  these  two  classes  of  sounds.  This  habit 
of  writing  the  compound  vowels  by  their  elements  is  probably  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  they  are,  as  in  Prakrit,  derived  by  the  elision  of  a 
consonant,  and  that  a  half-obscured  memory  of  their  origin  tends  to 
retain  for  them  a  separate  existence  in  writing,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  speaking.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  instance,  to  hear  the  word 
kaisan  (Hindi  kaUd)  pronounced  ka-Uan^  and  it  is  generally  written 

With  regard  to  the  consonants,  it  is  noticeable  that  their  regular 
elision  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  leaving  a  hiatus,  is  one  of  those  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Mahdrash|r(  and  Sauraseni  Prakrits,  especially  of  the 
former,  which  seems  to  militate  against  the  supposition  that  the  Mar- 
i\\A  and  Hindi  were  derived  from  Sanskrit  through  them.  For  in- 
stance, the  mutilated  form  fiT^JtWt  i^^-o-o  for  the  Sanskrit  OltH^t 
niyogOj  can  never  be  the  parent  of  the  Hindi  (l|^4|  nt/o^.  A  fact 
observable  in  Bhojpuri,  however,  seems  to  me  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  point ;  it  is  this,  that  many  words  are  written  with  their  full  com- 
plement of  consonants,  but  in  speaking  only  a  few  can  be  heard.  Thus 
the  word  inddra,  "  a  weU,"  sounds  in'dra ;  and  even  the  few  Persian 
words  in  use  have  not  escaped, ji^AiJ  bandtshwdr,  "an  opium  con- 
tractor,'* sounds  regularly  baiCswdr,  So  also  in  the  infinitive  dho*e  trdste, 
dekh^e  jdety  are  heard  for  dhone  ke  wdste,  dekhne  kojdtd;  ga*ak  for 
^^oH  sarak,  "  a  road,"  and  many  others.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the 
Prakrit  of  the  plays  is  written  more  according  to  sound  than  etymology, 
and  that  the  letters  so  frequently  dropped  represent  the  blurred  in- 
articulate pronunciation  of  the  peasantry,  half-con temptuously  mimicked 
by  the  Sanskrit  playwrights.  In  Pali  we  do  not  find  these  numerous 
hiatus  and  droppings  of  consonants ;  and  in  the  Mdgadhi,  from  which 
it  is  derived,  even  the  Prakrit  grammarians  notice  that  the  elision  of 
consonants  is  less  frequent  than  in  the  principal  dialect.  Owing  to 
religious  influences,  the  modem  Marathi  has  in  so  many  instances 
borrowed  the  old  pure  Sanskrit  words  again  that  we  cannot  reason 
upon  the  Mahdrashtri  Prakrit  from  it. 

Another  peculiarity  in  Bhojpuri  is  its  tendency  to  substitute  medials 
for  tenues.  Thus  we  hear  ^JH|  for  the  Hindi  l)i'c|)ifT  "  to  throw," 
finpft  for  fi||^f«V|  "  to  return,"  ^^TT  "  a  parrot,"  for  JT^J,  etc. 

^   is  constantly  substituted   for  ^.      Thus    ^f<^^    "  black,"   for 

mm;  fT  "a  plough,"  forfi^r;  m:^  "a  buu,"  fonr^;  ^^ 
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"  turmeric,"  for ^|^f^;  %^ "  a  plantain,"  for %^ ;  M<^<  "  a  small 
sort  of  gourd,"  for  T^^Rf^;  W|^^"  a  radish,"  for  W^ ;  ^^rf^  "  finger*" 
for  l)j|<jl ;  and  very  many  others.  A  dissyUabic  word  containing  two 
open  long  syllables,  like  the  word  IIT^  quoted  above,  generally 
takes  an  incrementary  syllable, — 1[^  or  ^^  (more  frequently  the 
latter),  which  increment  has  the  effect  of  shortening  the  first  syllable, 
as  we  have  just  seen  in  ^|if^^.  Thus  they  say  ^R^^  "  a  mango 
tree,"  for  Hindi  ^TRf ,  ^^^|  for  ^^,  \(\m  for  ^,  %^^  for  %IT, 
lEra^  for  ^(t^j  etc.  In  the  first  and  third  of  these  words  the  e  is 
pronounced  short,  as  in  English,  reminding  one  of  Lassen's  discovery 
that  e  and  o  are  short  as  well  as  long  in  Prakrit.  There  is  an  un- 
checked license  in  this  respect  which  gives  a  singfular  type  to  the  lan- 
guage. Some  men  always  add  the  udy  others  rarely.  In  Shahabad  it 
sounds  id  more  than  ud;  but  so  confirmed  is  this  habit  that  even 
mar  dud,  for  the  Persian  mard,  "  a  man,"  is  heard ;  and  the  English 
"box"  becomes  ^aM^|  baksud.  This  habit  is  evidently  of  great 
antiquity,  as  it  is  seen  in  names  of  towns  and  villages ;  thus  Rdmpi!ir 
becomes  in  Chumparun  lULmpurwd ;  Tirktila  (Sanskrit  f^T^TWO  Tlr- 
kulid  and  Tirkulud,  and  even  Mahud  is  called  Mahuwuwa,  a  word  almost 
unpronounceable,  and  yet  I  know  five  or  six  villages  of  this  name. 

Sh  is  invariably  pronounced  s  both  in  Hindi  and  Persian  words. 
This  agrees  with  Vararuchi  xi.  2  (Lassen,  p.  391),  as  far  as  ^  goes, 
and  would  be  a  M&gadhi  type.  I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  admit  the 
connection  of  Bhojpuri  with  Mdgadhi — 1st.  Because  there  exists  an- 
other dialect  called  Magadh  or  Maga^'h  (If)  spoken  in  Gya  and  Patna 
which  differs  from  Bhojpuri,  and  has  the  best  claim  to  the  title. 
2nd.  Because  I  think  there  is  evidence  of  great  changes  having  taken 
place  in  the  localities  of  certain  tribes  and  classes  since  the  days  of 
Prakrit.  Roughly  speaking,  Mahdrdshtri  should  be  the  parent  of  the 
modem  Mard^hi,  Sauraseni  that  of  Hindi  proper,  Mdgadhi  of  Magl^jih, 
Pai^hi  of  Nepalese,  Apabhran^f  of  Sindhi;  but  in  taking  up  any 
dialect  now  spoken  in  India  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  by 
the  mixture  of  types  from  all  the  Prakrit  dialects  that  meets  the  eye. 
It  would  take  me  too  far  from  the  limits  of  this  sketch  to  work  out  this 
point  thoroughly,  nor  have  I  the  machinery  nor  the  ability  for  the  task ; 
but  I  mention  it  as  a  fact  patent  to  the  most  cursory  observer. 

The  above  are  the  chief  points  of  note  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
dialect.    I  proceed  to  the  various  parts  of  speech. 

The  noun  is  declined  precisely  as  in  Hindi,  with  the  usual  affixes  kd^ 
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he,  k(,  koy  etc. ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  confusion  of  forms.  Thus  we 
hear  ke  used  where  the  accusative  or  dattre  is  evidently  intended,  and 
occasionally  ko  for  kd  of  the  genitive.^  In  ordinary  conversation  in 
Bhojpuri,  and  often  in  other  dialects  of  Hindi,  the  distinction  between 
kdt  ke,  and  ki  is  lost  sight  of,  all  three  forms  being  merged  in  an 
obscure  f^  kh  For  %  Be  1^  son  is  commonly  nsed,  as  also  f|V  tk(n ; 
and  for  XfT  often  I^^  pari.  The  plural  is  preferentially  expressed  by 
adding  Wt^  or  T^  to  the  sing^ular ;  and  in  all  nonns  except  those 
ending  in  ^  nom.  and  1(  oblique,  there  is  generally  no  distinction  of 
form  between  the  two  numbers.  In  the  oblique  cases  of  the  plural, 
however,  we  occasionally  find  the  termination  ^ip(^  corresponding  to  the 
^  of  Hindi,  thus  Wt^P^^  "of  people;"  also,  when  witii  more 
emphasis,  M^4|«n^l*    Thl^  i»  similar  to  the  old  Hindi  form. 

The  pronoun  affords,  on  the  contrary,  great  varieties  of  form,  and  it 
is  in  it  that  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  dialect  are 
exhibited.     I  give  the  personal  pronouns  in  full. 


FIRST   PERSON. 


SINGULAR. 


Of  me,   fTTJ  f^?TT  fft  fTCt 

To  me,  i ^ 

me,   )  ^ 
From,  \ 

on,  etc.  [f^TT  ^t»  W,  etc. 
me.    J 

(Shahabad  ^f  ft) 
mohh  son. 


PLURAL. 

We,  fH^ 

Of  us,  ^M\i  (also  fTpf^  ^ 

To  us,  ifTTi!^  ^,  finj  % 

us,  )      (and  ^). 

finft€t,etc.f^ncT' 

etc.,  us, )  ^  ^     ^ 


Thou,         ^,  cf* 

Of  thee,     gf^  g^5^  gfx: 

To  thee,  ) •>. 

thee     1^^^, 
From  thee,  d^i^l  ^ 


SECOND    PERSON. 

Ye, 


Of  you,   gfn;»  <J^^  ^ 

From  you,  gt5M  ^  -  ^fft  §t  etc. 


lu  the  first  person  the  true  singular  (^*  of  the  Hindi)  does  not  exist. 
The  form  ^7^  is  used  for  both  singular  and  plural,  and  the  plural  form 

*  Analogous  to  this  is  the  use  of  the  affix  ko  for  the  usual  ke  or  karke  in  the 
Maithil  dialect  (Tirh6t),  where  they  say  ^^q)t^c||\,  ^<$|ein,  for  the  ordinary 
^?§$  and  ^^q|c||,  **  having  seen." 
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given  aboye  is  onlj  used  when  the  notion  of  plurality  requires  to  be 
distinctlj  enforced,  and  even  then  the  forms  ^9f  ^nV»  Vf  ^tt^  (ot 
frequently  ^pi^  Wt^)>  Are  commonly  heard.  The  only  true  plural 
form  is  that  of  the  genitive,  which,  together  with  its  analogue  H^T^, 
exhibits  a  near  approach  to  classical  HindL  The  ablative  form  ^1^  %t 
is  the  only  one  which  recalls  the  Hindi  sing^ar,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
have  ever  heard  it  in  Ghumparun.  In  the  second  person  the  singular 
is  used  in  a  familiar  or  half-contemptuous  way.  The  respectful  method 
of  address  corresponding  to  the  Hindi  ^in(.is  ^H^T  or  ^|^I,  raurd, 
with  a  plural  ^^^4^*^,  rauranh,  which  is  declined  regularly  as  a  noun. 
The  oblique  cases  of  the  second  person  may  also  be  written  TTtTT* 
iftlf^,  etc  Of  course,  in  a  language  which  is  so  seldom  committed 
to  writing  in  a  serious  way  (for  in  writing  accounts  and  the  like  every 
one  seems  to  follow  his  own  ideas),  much  diversity  of  spelling  must 
exist ;  and  as  I  am  recording  the  forms  of  this  dialect  only  from  what 
I  hear  around  me  every  day,  I  must  confess  to  being  very  much  in 
doubt  about  the  correct  spelling  of  many  words. 

The  form  "^^  rawdh  is  also  heard  for  '^^9TT»  cmd  suggests  a  pos- 
sible connection  with  the  Sanskrit  Vl^i,  perhaps  with  an  incorporation 
of  the  particle  ^  or  '^l^  in  some  way.  This  is  a  mere  conjecture,  how- 
ever, and  I  can  offer  no  certain  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  word. 

The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  of  two  kinds, — the  pronmate  f^, 
1I»  or  ^;  the  remote  ^,  ^t>  or  Ift^  ^^^^  ^^^  old  rule  of  the  palatal 
sounds  expressing  nearness,  and  the  labials,  distance,  comes  out  dearly 
as  in  the  Hindi  ^|^  and  '^^,  and  so  many  other  languages.  The 
declension  is  as  follows : — 


Sing^ar,  1[  this  (he). 

N.    H  or  ^  (raro  \),       this. 
O.    '|{iiT(Shah.1[^f^),ofthis. 
Ace.  l[9ir^  iji  and  |^,  this. 
Ab.  l[$t>  from  this, 

etc.  etc. 

Plural. 
N.    ^,  these. 

AccfU^ir^iJi,  jytSiy  these. 
Ab.  |^IV^<B|4^1  ^  X^  %\ ,  from  these, 
etc.  etc. 


^  that  (he). 

^  or  ^  (raro  BJ),       that. 
^3^  (Shah.  ^Ilt^l^),  of  that. 
•d^ll  ii  and  ^^,      that. 
^  |^>  from  that, 

etc.  etc. 

^^f  those. 

^^1^    •TT  •^i        of  those, 
^tjirr  'ti*  ^^t      tlJose. 
'^•l.^M  ^   ^^  €t>  fromthose. 
etc  etc 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  post-positions  can  be  added  dther  to  the 
direct  base,  t.e.  nominative,  or  to  the  secondary,  Le,  inflected  base ; 
in  the  former  case,  being  mere  signs  of  inflection ;  in  the  latter, 
true  post-positions,  as  in  Latin  or  (h'eek.  The  latter  form  is  more 
used  when  emphasis  is  required.  The  Hindi  dialects  are  in  an  un- 
settled and  transitional  condition  in  respect  of  these  particles.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  the  singular  the  particles  are  always  appended  to  the 
direct  base,  while  in  the  plural  they  are  attached  to  an  inflected  base. 

Thus  we  say  l^  ^ ,  ^  ^  ,  etc.,  in  the  shigular,  but  ^  ij^ »  *^» 
in  the  plural.  In  nouns  ending  in  d,  we  have,  even  in  the  singular,  an 
inflected  base  for  the  post-position;  thus  from  \j^ ghord  we  have 
l^  ,^^^^ ghore  kd.    Thus,  at  least,  the  gframmarians  tell  us,  tiiough 

l^  \^^is  a  not  uncommon  vulgarism. 

The  several  series  of  pronouns  and  pronominal  adverbs  are  not  quite 
so  perfect  as  in  HindL    They  are  as  follows : — 

1,  Place— ^H^  where  ?  2.  Time — ijt  %^  when  ? 

^[Jirr  here.  H  %^  now. 

^f^  there.  —     then. 

?V^^  wherever.  i)  %;^  whenever. 

f{fm\  there.  cT  ^'C  ^^®"' 

3.  Quantity —  4.  Quality — 

'H^ or  r^rj^  how  much  ?  qitin,  (^tH^'BR)  what  like ? 

1|^<E||  this  much.  I^^M  like  this. 

"^^m  that  much.  ^^R'  like  that. 

91^^  however  much.  9)^«|  whatever  like. 

—  so  much.  ^tl«1  such  like. 

5.  Direction — cJU-|{^,  %iT  whither? 

JlHiK,  Tf%  hither. 
^3iF^,  ^ij  thither. 
d)4-({i,>  ^^  whithersoever. 
fi*i{<,  ^  thither. 

The  series  of  place  may  also  be  expressed  by  %2rrtt»  ^3t>  ^^'9  and 
that  of  direction  by  $  ^< ,  etc. 

The  other  pronouns  may  be  given  in  comparison  with  the  Hindi, 
thus — 

j^ji  %,  gen.  ^|cfi^,  Shah.  r«tl<4l<l>  etc. 
^^  ^  keM,  gen.  %y  ^,  etc. 
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-6^  f^>  ^Wt»  the  former  means  <<  nothing,"  as  fil^  IfT  Wm 
m^9  "we  know  nothing;"  the  latter  is  an  adjective, 
meaning  "  none,"  "  no,"  as  ^fhft  ^3^TRI  f^*  "  there  is 
no  remedy." 

IL 

The  verb  in  all  its  forms  is  best  exhibited  in  comparison  with  the 
Hindi  verb,  as  the  arrangement  of  tenses  is  the  same  in  both. 
Infinitive,  ^I1*ft>  to  know,  knowing  (the  act  of). 

^nW  Hrr ,  of  knowing. 
Present  participle,  ^Ifpini^^,  knowing.  H.  V|l|^| . 

^ffinn*    (This  form  is  rarely  used.) 
Plural,  ^inT?^* 

«IT1?|.  H.  ^ITinJ. 

Past  participle,      ^p^f  ^flt^W.  mf^¥l|  1 H. ^VniT > known, having 

Oblique  case,  9nf^f%  VIK»  ^'  ®tc.        j  known. 

Future  participle,  ^  I  fi|  f  I  <, » knower,  or  about  to  know.  H.^|^l||l||. 
(Agent.) 

Prbsbnt  Tbnsb. 

Sing,  fif ,  IJlf ,  ^    ^VT^ni  m,  I  am  knowing,  etc  H.l|Ti|!T  if,  etc. 
PI.  Id.  H.^f. 

Past  Tensb.    (H.  t(  ^IfPfT  -  ^^  ^[T^,  etc.) 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


1.  fif  ^nf^Wft,  I  knew. 

2.  A^  Wrf^fWy    thou  knewest. 

3.  %^  ^iPm^y  he  knew. 
(Variant  of  drd  pers.  ^Hf^Rf^O 

FuTURB  Tensb.    (H.  ^|^n,  etc.) 

1.  ^irrifl^,  I  shall  know. 

2.  mifl|,  thou  shalt  know. 
3*  WVf^y  he  shall  know. 

Impbrativb.    (H.  ITPI,  ^rni^.). 
^ip^,  know  thou.  #        |     Ifpft  >  know  ye. 


WfPft  Wtf^fWW     we  knew. 
€\f^  ^\fM^\y  ye  knew. 
^  ^if^l^^t »        they  knew. 
(Variant  of  drd  pers.  Wlf^flTf*) 


3.  inf^T^y  they  shall  know. 
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The  compoand  tenses  in  Hindi  are,  as  is  well  known,  nine,  and  may 
be  thus  classified. 

I  Present,  verb  sobst  irPfTTT  W  ^* 

Past  „        „     ^|i|^|  ^  2. 

Future      „        „      ^MfllftWT        3. 
Present     „        „     ^HPfT  %  4. 

B.  Past  participle     +  {  Past         „        „     ^IfPIT  Wt  ^« 

Future      „        „     ffTTTft^  6. 

Present     „        „      ^|9«V|1||  %        7- 

C.  Future  participle  -f-  I  Past  „        „      ^l^lfllRI  IR      8. 
(Agent.)                (  Future      „        „     ^l^lllfll  ftWT  9. 

The  same  array  of  forms  may  be  produced  in  Bhojpnri  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  three  participles  A.  ^IfTinit^,  B.  ^Vp^,  C.  ^VfUf  14  »  with 
the  following.  For  the  present,  the  verb  substantive  m ,  for  the  past, 
^^fir»  and  for  the  future,  Iff^*  In  an  uncultivated  dialect  like  this, 
however,  refinement  of  speech  cannot  be  loMced  for,  and  consequently 
the  Bhojpuri  peasant  as  a  rule  confines  himself  to  the  three  simple 
tenses  given  in  the  paradigm  above.  The  use  of  in>  however,  is  very 
frequent,  aud  its  variations  very  great.  First  we  have  m  (in  Shahabad 
K(\),  then  ^%  or  ^f^ ,  ^T^  and  4^1  ^^| ;  and,  lastly,  a  declinable 
form  (the  others  being  indeclinable),  which,  though  the  same  for  both 
singular  and  plural,  varies  for  the  persons,  thus — 

Ist  person,  '^^  Sl^jc^^  mfj\',         I  am,        we  are  looking. 
2nd      „     'ft^  ^^fl^^TT  {^^fo)f  thou  art,  ye  are  looking. 
3rd      „      ^^  ^<^(^  "^TT'l*         ^®  **»        *^®y  ^^  looking. 
I  generally  hear  this  form  used  in  asking  questions  and  in  replying 
to  them  ;  in  narrative  the  other  indeclinable  forms  are  used. 

For  the  Hindi  7[J,  which  is  unknown,  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
4^^«if ,  "  to  stay,"  is  in  use ;  and  the  future  exhibits  J(^f  the  regular 
future  of  iftTt*  "  to  he,*  the  conjugation  of  which  will  be  g^ven  hereafter. 
There  are  also  some  fragmentary  forms  in  use.  The  dialect  being 
an  expressive  one,  in  its  rude  way,  indulges  much  in  enclitics  (fhegd, 
%?rr .  as  they  call  them,  Anglice,  tags).  Thus  we  hear  Hlf^^lIX »  "  1 
say,"  probably  a  corruption  of  ^^c^  mO*>  ^^  ^  ^^  "®t  remember  to 
have  heard  this  particular  tag  used  with  any  other  verb.^    Another 

^  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  the  words  ^  I  i^n  I  ^',  "  I  am  going," 

and  ^|«niO»  {bantarin)  for  ^t%nrr(^*»  "  I  am  tjing,"  so  that  probably 
the  phrase  is  a  common  one.  • 
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favourite  is  it,  which  b  added  to  the  end  of  a  sentence,  however  long, 
and  g^ves  a  certain  accent  of  conviction  or  energy,  as  we  should  say, 
"  Don't  yon  see?^  Take  for  example  the  following  sentence :  ITt^^ 
^  ^  ^^JliHlT  'IftTT  ftnni;  Wr^>  which  means,  "  fFell,  but  yon 
get  two  rupees  a  month  you  know,  recollect  that."  The  words  in 
italics  are  all  expressed  by  ^rf ,  accompanied  by  a  certain  turn  of  the 
voice  and  gesture  with  the  hands  and  shoolders,  which  must  be.  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  1|  (pronounced  ha !  or  ho!)  is  also  added  to  commands, 
as  Wn^jdha !  ** got  go !  Others  are  |{t  (Sansk.  f^),  1^  (id.)»  ^  and 
irY»etc 

It  is  expedient  to  exhibit  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  whose  root  ends 
in  ^,  as  such  verbs  deviate  in  some  points  from  others.  I  take  the 
verb  H^prt,  to  fly  (Hindi  HTqifT)* 

Present  participle^  Tr^n[9T>  flying* 

M<MI  (fare)  id. 

Past  participle,        ^ITT1[ir  >  fled. 

Future  participle,     M<,lPl^l4, >  about  to  fly. 

Prbsbnt  Tense. 

Sing,  all  three  persons,  M^^If,^  WT*  I  am  flying. 
Plural        „  „  „  „ 

Past  Tense, 
singular.   .  plural. 

fif  ^TOTlit  I  fled. 
W^  m}%!^    ^^^^  fledst. 
^  ^Tni!?i(  ^e  fled. 
Var.  l|^TI[ir^. 

Future  Tense. 


fnft  ^rm^'  we  fled. 
iftiP^  M<ll^|  ye  fled. 
^  M<l|,fl«t         they  fled. 


1-  ft  ^^ITTT^       '  ^^1  fly- 


3*   ^  t|<||,f)  they  will  fly. 


2-  JSi  VilKJfJ'f        t^on  wilt  fly. 

3.  ^  irmt  (p^  •^  ^®  ^'^  ^y  • 

Imperative,  TT^TT  (pardwa  or  -uw),  fly  ye. 
The  Passive  is  expressed  by  the  following  form : 
Present,  fif  M4><I1^WT  I  am  seized,  or  M4>^l|,<!t^^Tr^  WT- 
Past,       "^  M^4I1,9  ^W  be  has  been  seized. 
Future,  ^  M^l^lf,  he  will  be  seized,  or  Ml|>il|,li|  HT^* 
The  form,  usually  appropriated  in  classical  Hindi  to  the  causai  verb, 
being  thus  used  for  the  passive,  recourse  is  bad  to  the  other  available 
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semi-vowel  t|  to  form  the  causal,  which  sounds  therefore  fk'^l^^l  or 

f^p^ftirt,"to8hcw." 

Present,  f^^lT^^rtt. 

Past,       f^irr^^  or  r<^^^  or  f^^ft^ifV,  etc 

Future,  f^^TR,  fij^R^JW ,  etc.,  also  fir^TTini^,  e^ 

The  verbs  which,  in  Hindi,  form  their  preterites  in  a  manner  pecoliar 
to  themtelves,  have  the  same  special  forms  in  BhojporL    Thus — 
W^  to  do.  Fret.  %|(y  or  Wf^^*- 

^rprt  to  go.  iNft*. 

?r^lfttodie.  ^flft  and  ^^  • 

(Aiso^^nrf). 

The  indefinite  participle,  which  in  Hindi  ends  in  ^|^  or  ^,  is  rarely 
used  ;  in  its  stead  the  oblique  form  of  the  past  participle  is  commonly 
heard,  as  ^|f«|^  IT^  -  S|%  ^ ,  "  on  knowing,"  *'  on  going."  In  some 
sentences,  however,  the  participle  in  ke  is  used,  as  ^fTIV  Vf)^ , "  having 
thoroughly  understood."  I  suspect  such  phrases  are  recent  importatiims 
from  Hindi. 

I  have  left  till  the  last  the  aorist,  because  I  almost  doubt  of  its 
existence.  In  Urdd  this  tense  is  generally  used  as  a  vague  present,  in 
contrast  to  the  definite  present  in  tdz — wuh  kahdn  jde,  "  where  is  he 
going  ?  "  but  abhi  jdtd  hai,  **  he  is  going  at  once."  Such  a  delicate 
distinction  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  our  simple  peasantry.  The 
only  time  I  am  sensible  of  the  existence  of  a  'sort  of  aorist  is  when  a 
man  says,  "  May  I  take  leave  ?"z=ab  ham  jd(n,  '^[^  |JH  WTl^ »  which 
is  literally,  "  now  I  go,"  said  with  a  questioning  tone.  If  there  be  any 
such  teuse  it  differs  only  from  the  Hindi  in  sounding  f|  for  if  in  the 
first  and  third  persons  of  the  plural ;  and  here,  again,  I  half  suspect 
copying  from  the  Hindi. 

The  prohibitive  particle  if?^  of  the  Hindi  imperative  is  not  in  use  ; 
if  is  used. 

It  must  further  be  noted  that  the  utmost  confusion  exists  in  the 
application  of  the  above  rules,  so  that  you  hear,  e.g.  hVjT^  as  the  future 
of  Tli^Z^,  "to  beat,"  ^B^^T^^^,  as  the  imperfect  of  ^^Hl, 
**  to  steal,"  and  the  like.  I  have  endeavoured,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best-informed  natives,  to  select  and  exhibit  the  most  accurate  and 
widely  used  forms. 

In  this  place  should  be  noticed  the  form  of  a  verbal  noun  in  ^  or  % . 
Kxamples  of  this  form  are  ^"^  ^  ^^«f  sunbe  na  kailan,  **  they  would 
not  give  me  a  hearing,"  ^|^  if  ^lf?[W  ^^^  wo  karila,  **  you  would  not 
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(even)  come,"  ^%  ^f\  ^9^  ^(^^  ^^H  aisan,  **  it  will  probably  be  so," 
"  it  may  be  expected  to  be  so."  On  comparing  this  form  with  Bengdii 
expressions,  sach  as  ^rfjTt?  ^TO  kdrihdr  J6ny6,  "for  the  sake  of 
doingf,''  and  the  Gajardti  infinitive  which  ends  in  J  as  ^%  j  ^^  karvuh, 
levuh,  etc. ;  and  again  with  the  two  infinitives  in  Mar^thi,  one  of  which 
ends  in  ^  as  l|l(  karuh,  the  other  in  ^,  as  ipf  karnen ;  and  taking 
further  into  consideration  the  old  Braj  infinitive  in  ^,  as  ^9|^r^ 
jalvauhf  we  are  forced  to  regard  this  form  also  as  a  true  infinitive,  or 
perhaps  a  gerund,  with  a  substantive  power,  similar  to  that  of  the 
inflected  infinitive  in  ^ ;  and  its  preservation  in  the  local  dialects,  after 
it  has  been  lost  from  the  classical  tongue,  supplies  an  additional  link 
between  the  Hindi  and  other  neo-Aryan  dialects.  Further,  the  form  of 
the  Bengdii  future,  as  ^f^  kdribdt  etc.,  and  the  same  tense  in  Bhoj- 
puri,  as  ^R]^*  etc.,  g^ves  us  in  connection  with  the  Latin  forms 
ama^o,  ama^M,  etc.,  a  due  to  its  origin  in  the  substantive  verb  IT  "to  be,* 
which  has  lost  its  aspirate  equally  in  the  neo-Aryans  and  in  the  Latin. 
The  peculiar  value  of  this  and  similar  formations  in  the  local  dialects 
consists  in  this,  that  Urdd  has  in  many  respects  alienated  itself  from 
the  sister  languages  owing  to  foreign  influences,  and  the  existence  of 
such  forms  as  these  helps  us  to  restore  and  establish  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  whole  dass,  even  though  on  a  surface  view  many  links 
might  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

The  substantive  verb  ^t^>  "^  ^"  though  in  many  respects  quite 
regular,  possesses,  however,  some  forms  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The 
chief  noticeable  point  is  the  presence  of  ^  kh.    Thus  we  have — 

Bhojpuri.  Hindi. 

ft^^  for    ft?TT         being. 

Vt^^^  "     V^  they  have  been. 

ft^r^  »     9[  '9tWl    I  sball  be. 

f^ldM|  »     ^iftTT    thou  shalt  be. 

fWft%  (i()  ».     Wl  ftTT  be  shall  be. 

IfWft  9»     Ift^ft^      be  thou  (respectful). 

These  fbrms  arise  from  the  incorporation  of  the  substantive  verb  %  • 
lliis  verb,  except  in  the  combinations  g^ven  above,  is  not  declinable, 
though  the  single  form  %  with  its  negative  in%  is  common.  As  we 
go  further  east  into  Hrhut  the  form  ^  is  universally  employed  for 
"is;"  quite  superseding^.  ^  is  heard  as  far  east  as  the  Hindi 
language  goes,  viz.,  as  far  as  87^  45^,  where  it  merges  into  the  Bengdii 
^RTHn^  dchhe.    Inasmuch  as  this  last  word  is  dearly  a  corruption  of  the 
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Sanskrit  "^ff^,  we  have  a  chain  of  forms  whose  relative  geog^phical 
position  is  analogous  to  their  philological.  Beginning  in  Beng^,  the 
ceg^on,  par  excellence,  of  well-preserved  Sanskrit  forms,  and  going 
steadily  westwards,  we  pass  in  order  throogh  the  following  forms : — . 
^ftt^  dehhe,  ^  chhe,  %  khe,  and  ^  haL  I  am  disposed,  however,  to 
place  ^  between  f^  and  %,  and  to  regard  the  latter  as  sprung  from  a 
hardening  of  the  aspirate,  something  similar  to  what  takes  place  re- 
gularly in  the  termination  if  h  o(  Persian  words,  which  spring  from 
a  Sanskrit  vUarga,  and  become  in  Armenian  {  ^,  as  j)ntL  P^^^^t 
jLiiiji  Jirishta,  Spir^ut^  hrieshdag. 

The  word  m  h  pronounced  in  Shahabad  HT  ^^^ »  >^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
the  more  ixirrect  pronunciation  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  past  tense, 
which  is  in  Ghumparun  ^^  bhel,  in  Shahabad  ^W  or  ^|^^.  It  is 
also  evidently  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  7X,  The  form  ifX  is  found  in 
old  Hindi,  but  in  a  past  sense  (Ghutdn  de  Tassy,  Gram.  Hind.  p.  37) ; 
the  most  usual  form  is  if^,  and  VPSTT  ^^  common  in  modem  Hindi  for 
If^  all  over  India. 

The  form  in  ^of  the  perfect  is  of  frequent  use,  and  in  some  constantly 
recurring  words,  as  '?[^i|t»  it  loses  its  W  <uid  sounds  5^^tl^,  as  in  the 
phrase  TT^T  ^^  TV^  f^  ^>  "was  he  there  at  the  time  or  not?" 
This  clipping  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Sarun  district. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  origin  and  general 
relations  of  the  forms  of  the  Bhojpuri  verb. 

The  infinitive  retains  the  antutwdray  which  appears  originally  to  have 
existed  in  the  Hindi.  I  may  mention  that  even  in  Urdu  at  the  present 
day  I  have  met  many  educated  natives  who  always  write  j^^*^,  iir^^ 
hondn,  karndh,  etc.,  for  Ujb,  \j^  hond^  karnd. 

The  presence  of  this  anuswdra  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
infinitive  is  derived  from  the  neuter  form  of  the  verbal  substantive  in 
Sanskrit,  and  not  from  the  masculine  as  suggested  by  Professor  Bopp 
(Comp.  Gram.  vol.  iii.  p.  1233,  Eng.  ed.)  Taking  the  forms  in  order  of  , 
antiquity,  we  have  first  the  Sanskrit  in  anif  e.g,  ^^qvi  or  '^Sf^nfT^ . 
(This  use  of  the  anuswdra  is  merely  a  compendium  scripturae  and  not 
a  pure  nasal  as  in  ^^!  or  the  like.)  Next  we  find  the  71[  resolved  into 
its  two  elements,  the  labial  and  the  nasal.  The  former  element  in  its 
vowel  form  amiilgamates  with  the  inherent  short  vowel  of  the  preceding 
«f  and  forms  1^ ;  the  latter  becomes  a  pure  anuswdra  with  nasal  intona- 
tion, and  the  weakening  of  the  9^  into  these  two  feebler  exhibitions  of 
each  of  its  component  elements  is  compensated  for  in  the  ever  sensitive 
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Hindi  by  leng^heningf  the  "^  to  ^;  thus  we  get  the  Brig  form  IfH^. 
The  next  stage  is  the  Bhojpuri  ^RPIJ  which  follows  the  rule  by  which 
all  words  in  Braj  ending  in  ^  change  this  vowel  into  ^J ;  lastly,  we 
get  the  Hindi  and  Urdti  form  ^HT^  •  In  support  of  this  view  I  may 
allege— Firstly,  that  in  the  cognate  languages  the  infinitive  has  always 
a  neuter  form,  that  is  to  say,  the  Gerundiai  or  Noun-infinitive.  Thus 
the  Mari^hi  has  ^^,  $)^,  which  is  shown  to  be  a  neuter  form  by 
the  neuters  of  the  participles  and  adjectives,  as  '^raW*  etc. ;  also  the 
pronouns  \,  ^,  ete.  Similarly  the  Oujardti  exhibits  4  as  ^%  j  karvunt 
**  to  do,"  ^  j  levun,  **  to  take,"  eto.,  in  comparison  with  the  neuters  of 
partldples  in  §  and  the  possessive  pronouns  >HMl^  amdrun^  <\M(\ 
tamdrun.  So  also  the  Bengali  gives  (If 4H  dekhan,  '*  to  see,"  4^^ 
basan,  **  to  sit,"  eto.,  true  neuters.  The  Sindhi  inf.  similarly  ends  in 
W  and  the  Uriyi  in  «f .  Secondly,  the  dissolution  of  final  9^  into  its 
elemento,  and  the  workin|f  up  of  the  dissolved  elements,  as  in  the 
infinitive,  is  exemplified  in  such  words  as  ift^  from  Vm»  ^fT^ 
from  iTRTf  ^Tif  ^''om  ^nf^  >  in  the  last  instance,  however,  the  palatal 
vowel  has  overcome  the  labial  left  by  the  9^. 

The  form  of  the  present  in  c(^  is  a  truer  present  than  the  ordinary 
Hindi  in  TTT*  which  is  really  the  agent  of  the  Sanskrit  The  Braj 
form  WJM  leads  us  to  the  Sanskrit  agent  base  in  H  rather  than  to  the 
form  of  the  nominative  in  TfTy  a»d  the  feminine  form  ^mft  points  to 
the  Sanskrit  feminine  in  ^.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  imagine  that 
the  Hindi  forms  in  TfT  and  ^  arose  also  out  of  the  present  participle  in 
Sanskrit  in  this  way.  The  Prakrit  form  of  this  participle  ends  in  ^TiT, 
from  which  we  get  the  Sindhi  form  in  {^^  as  IfT^t^ ;  &  closely 
allied  form  is  that  in  use  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Punjab  and  as 
for  north  as  the  boundary  of  the  Barr,  TITvft  <tir^<fo  or  YTT^^ 
marenddt  "  beating."  A  step  further  brings  us  to  the  Panj4bi  proper, 
which  has  two  forms ;  that  which  is  used  with  a  verb  ending  in  a 
vowel  retains  the  nasal,  as  ^|<4€l  jduhdd,  " going,"  but  in  a  verb 
which  ends  in  a  consonant  the  nasal  is  of  necessity  dropped,  and  we 
hear  I^T  karddy  « doing,"  l^^i^  ghaidd,  « sending,"  ete.  This 
latter  form  brings  us  naturally  to  the  Hindi  W^.  If  this  supposition 
be  the  true  one,  the  Bhojpuri  would  seem  to  have  kept  itself  outside  of 
the  whole  of  this  process,  and  to  have  retained  the  simple  and  original 
Sanskrit  form  in  '^l?^  unchanged.  J  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  g^ve 
an  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  suppositions  is  the  more  correct. 
The  solution  of  the  question  depends  on  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
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various  dialects,  and  we  have  yet  to  settle  whether  it  b  likely  or 
possible  for  the  Hindi  to  have  borrowed  from  so  obscure  a  source  as 
PaDJ4bi.  In  fact  there  is  much  that  requires  clearing  up  in  the  re- 
lation between  the  Saurasenl,  Braj,  and  the  modem  Hindi  dialects,  and 
until  we  know  more  of  the  colloquial  forms  of  early  Prakrit,  the  mist 
cannot  be  dispelled.  The  Prakrit  of  the  poets  is  dearly  not  a  dialect 
that  was  ever  spoken.  How  far  it  represents  the  characteristics  of  any 
spoken  dialect  is  a  question.  It  is,  however,  dear  that  each  dialect  of 
Hindi  has  had  an  independent  existence  for  centuries,  and  I  think  an 
independent  origin.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Bhojpuri  ever 
arose  out  of  dassical  Hindi,  or  Hindi  out  of  it.  The  next  form  that 
we  have  to  notice  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  refute  any  such  supposition. 
I  allude  to  the  past  tense  with  its  characteristic  H*  The  generally 
received  theory  concerning  this  widely-spread  form,  which  is  found  in 
Bengali,  Mard^hi,  Gujarilti,  and  in  one  at  least  of  the  Hindi  dialects, 
is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  past  participle  in  7f  by  a  change 
of  7f  into  ?,  thence  through  hI  and  IQ  to  W*  This  theory  has  received 
the  support  of  the  highest  authorities,  induding  Bopp  and  Lassen. 
My  objections  to  it  are  these.  In  the  first  place,  though  the  possibility 
of  such  a  change  cannot  be  denied,  yet  the  probability  is  slight.  So 
great  a  change  must  have  been  gradual  and  must  have  left  some  land- 
marks. Yet  we  find  the  form  in  ^  existent  in  Prakrit  at  the  same 
time  as  forms  in  ?  and  ^  {vide  Lassen,  Inst.  Prak.  p.  363),  and  in  the 
modem  languages  no  traces  of  the  two  latter  forms  exist.  Again,  the 
dialects  which  use  the  form  in  ^  have  no  examples  of  the  form  in  7{ 
except  in  such  Sanskrit  words  as  they  have  resuscitated  in  their  old 
dress  in  comparatively  modem  times.  The  argument  insisted  upon  by 
both  Bopp  and  Lassen  of  the  existence  of  a  parallel  form  In  the 
Slavonic  languages  militates  against  their  theory,  for  the  Slavonic 
people  separated  themselves  from  the  general  stock  at  a  period  when 
Sanskrit,  as  we  know  it,  was  hardly  formed,  and  could  have  taken 
away  with  them  nothing  more  than  the  common  family  wordstems,  and 
the  general  birth-need,  or  inherent  tendency  to  form  their  language 
according  to  the  common  Indo-Germanic  canons.  The  existence 
among  them,  therefore,  of  such  a  form,  seems  to  shew  that  it  must  have 
a  higher  antiquity  than  is  secured  for  it  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  mere 
later  Prakrit  corruption,  and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  it  to 
be  an  original  and  independent  form  for  past  time  as  ancient  as  that  in 
7f,  and  existing  side  by  side  with  it,  but  one  which  for  reasons  we  cannot 
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yet  fathom  has  not  asserted  itself  in  written  Sanskrit,  unless  it  be  there 
represented  by  the  participle  in  «f  or  1|f ,  a  supposition  supported  by 
the  known  convertibility  of  the  two  letters  «f  and  W  &s  exhibited  in  the 
modem  Bengdii  pronunciation,  as  also  in  the  form  of  the  Armenian 
infinitive  in  ^  ^  as  in  uftpiri^  sirel,  p^pl»i_  bieril,  and  other  words.  Be- 
sides, it  may  be  urged  that  though  the  transit  of  IQ  into  W  is  a  fact 
supported  by  some  good  examples,  yet  as  far  as  the  Bhojpuri  b  con- 
cerned the  tendency  is  quite  the  opposite;  If  migrates  into  IQ  freely 
and  frequently,  but  I  cannot  adduce  any  instances  of  IQ  changing 
into  IT* 

I  would  here  further  observe  that  the  written  Sanskrit  has  unfor- 
tunately attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  too  exclusively.  No  one  who 
lives  long  in  India  can  escape  having  the  conviction  forced  on  him  that 
the  written  language  is  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  many  forms  and 
facts  observable  in  the  lAodem  dialects.  These  dialects  assert  for 
themselves  a  high  antiquity,  and  are  derived,  one  cannot  doubt,  from 
an  ancient  Aryan  speech,  which  is  as  imperfectly  represented  in  Sans- 
krit as  the  speech  of  the  Italian  peasantry  of  their  day  was  repre- 
sented by  G|cero  or  Vlrg^.  The  process  of  selection  which  led  the 
polished  Roman  to  use  only  stately  and  euphonious  words — a  process 
which  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  pages  of  modern  English 
writers — was  doubtless  at  work  among  the  ancient  Brahmins ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  cognate  Indo-Germanic  languages  preserve  words  not 
found  in  Sanskrit,  but  which  can  be  matched  from  the  stores  of  humble 
and  obscure  Hindi  or  Bengdii  dialects,  is  another  proof  of  this  fact. 
The  line  taken  by  Professor  Lassen,  in  his  valuable  Prakrit  Grammar, 
of  treating  all  Prakrit  words  as  necessarily  modifications  of  Sanskrit 
words,  .is  one  which  he  has  borrowed  whole  from  Vararuchi  and 
Hemachandra,  and  however  excusable  in  those  ancient  commentators, 
seems  unworthy  of  an  age  of  critical  research.  The  elaborate  torturing 
of  a  Sanskrit  word  to  make  it  serve  as  the  etymon  of  a  Prakrit  word  is 
a  false  and  strained  proceeding.  If  we  approached  the  Prakrit  firom 
the  side  of  the  modem  vernaculars  we  should,  I  think,  arrive  at  a  truer 
view  of  its  position.  But  I  am  wandering  firom  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent notice  into  a  very  wide  field  indeed. 

The  future  appears  to  be  formed  of  remains  of  two  separate  systems ; 
the  first  and  second  persons  belonging  to  one,  and  the  third  person  to 
another.  That  of  the  first  and  second  persons  is  clearly  a  combinatioa 
of  the  stem  with  the  substantive  verb  m,  which  recalls  the  Latin  future 
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in  60,  biSf  etc. ;  also  the  prefixed  <-^  of  the  Persian  and  the  ^  of  the 
Beng^i.  Tlie  reason  why  the  first  person  is  pronounced  in  two 
syllables  while  the  second  person  has  three,  is  to  be  found,  I  bdieve,  in 
the  original  existence  of  an  ^  in  the  latter  (H^ftST)*  which  modulated 
into  o  and  thence  into  a  short  d*  The  tliird  person  resembles  some  of 
the  forms  of  the  present  g^ven  in  Lassen's  paradigms  of  the  Mah&hbhfri 
Prakrit,  and  points  to  the  existence  of  two  futures, — one  compounded 
with  the  root  Hi,  the  other  with  ^RB^.!  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  persons  are  renmants 
of  the  first  verb  as  the  third  person  is  of  the  second.  The  reason  fcr 
this  it  is  difficult  to  discover ;  but  I  may  mention  that  the  respeetfid 
form  of  the  imperative,  which  sounds  in  classical  Hindi  ^jf^,  is  often 
pronounced,  even  beyond  Bhojpuri  limits,  y<^^  mf^lflfy  which  is  Idea- 
tical  in  form  with  the  third  person  plural  of  the  future;  and  as  tiie 
plural  is  used  in  most  Aryan  languages  as  a  marie  of  politeness  and 
respect,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  respectful  form  of  the  imperative 
arose  from  the  same  sentiment,  and  the  final  l|x*  ^^  ^^  plural  may  be 
n€»thing  more  than  the  emphatic  particle.  Beyond  this  I  camMit  at 
present  offer  any  safe  conjecture.  The  formation  of  futures,  as  a  rule,  la 
modem  Aryan  languages  proceeds  upon  analytical  principles,  die  ia* 
flectional  characteristic  being  more  readily  lost  in  this  than  in  other 
tenses.  Just  as  we  have  in  the  Romance  languages  a  future  formed 
by  the  auxiliary  "  to  have,"  so  in  the  modem  Indo-Aryans  we  see  that 
recourse  is  had,  in  the  absence  of  a  possessive  verb,  to  the  verbs  **  (0 
be,"  "  to  go,"  and  the  like.  Thus  in  the  Hindi  the  forms  gd,  gi,  gi^ 
giiiy  of  the  future  are  recognizable  as  connected  with  some  now  lost 
relative  of  the  Sanskrit  T^ ;  probably  there  existed  a  form  ITTj*  which 
would  be  intermediate  between  the  existing  roots  l|7i[^  and  Z|T>  &iid  thas 
we  should  have  a  scries  of  roots  meaning  ''  to  go,**  gradually  modulating 
from  the  guttural  into  the  palatal  varga;  thus  ^P^,  in>  ^QT>  T>  ^^ 
which  ^  has  left  no  trace  in  classical  writings.  My  suggestion  that 
the  third  person  of  the  Bhojpuri  future  points  to  the  verb  "^9^  rests 
upon  the  Hindi  form  ^,  which  in  ordinary  conversation  is  apt  to  sound 
little  more  than  ^,  especially  in  Eastern  Hindustani. 

In  the  pronouns  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  formation  of  the 
cases.  Here,  ngnin,  we  find  scholars  trying  to  recall  the  forms  in  use 
in  the  modern  dialects  to  some  connection  with  the  Sanskrit,  and  I  fear 
with  very  bad  success.  I  hazard  with  much  diffidence  some  remarks 
which  point  in  a  fresh  direction.     In  the  first  place  it  is  noticeable  that 

1  Westergaard  gives  l[j,  but  only  as  a  Vedic  word.     Had.  Sanscr.  p.  2. 
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we  have  in  the  majority  of  these  languages  the  same  system  of  genitive 
formation  with  a  different  class  of  consonants. 

Hindi,        m    *   H 

Panjdbi,     ^   ^   ^   ^V^ 

MaHltbi,    ^   ^   %     ''^rT    ^»  etc. 
The  effect  of  these  particles,  as  has  been  observed  from  the  first,  is  to 
make  the  governed  substantive  into  an  adjective  agreeing  in  its  accidents 
with  the  governing  substantive,  so  that  instead  of  saying  patris  eguui 
we  say  virtually  patemus  eguus,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ^  of  the  Hindi  might,  by  known  laws,  modulate 
into  the  ^  of  the  Mard^hi,  if  we  could  safely  assign  to  Hindi,  as  Hindi, 
a  higher  antiquity  than  to  Mardfhi.  This  is  a  question  which  must  be 
investigated  quite  apart  from  any  considerations  as  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  Mah&rdsh^  and  Sauraseni  Prakrits,  because  the  locale  of  the 
plays  being  chiefly  at  Ujjayin,  Mah^rdsh^ri  probably  acquired  undue 
prominence.  It  is  not  possible,  I  think,  to  suppose  upon  known  laws 
any  phonetic  connection  between  the  ?  of  the  Panj&bi  and  the  ^  of 
Hindi.  The  Panjabl  ?,  however,  can  be  legitimately  connected  with 
tiie  IQ  of  the  pronouns  of  all  the  languages,  and  we  may  here  throw  in 
tiie  ^  or  JliTi  of  the  Bengali.  Thus  we  have  two  gfroups.  The  Hindi 
and  Mardfhi  noun,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Panjdbl  and  Bengdli  noun, 
with  all  the  pronouns,  on  the  other.  A  third  element  occurs  in  the 
Gujardti  1ft  >  which  again  is  found  as  an  accusative  in  the  Panjdbi  W, 
while  the  IK  of  the  Hindi  re-appears  in  the  accusative  of  the  Beng^ 
C^  ke.  The  Nepalese  genitive  sign  is  i^,  which  is  identical  in  form 
with  the  sign  for  the  Hindi  accusative ;  but,  in  origin,  is  doubtless  a 
rdic  of  the  old  Hindi  form  ^,  which  has  in  modem  Hindi  been  softe^|ed 
still  further  into  ^ .  The  Sindhi  1|  system  is  a  still  further  softening 
of  the  Mardthi  tf . 

With  the  ^  of  the  Panjdbi  ag^'ees  the  prefixed  J  <^  of  the  Pushtu, 
and  perhaps  the  q^z  of  the  Armenian  accusative.  It  is  further  notice- 
able that  at  one  period  of  its  history  Hindi  possessed  both  the  IK  and 
the  ?  system,  as  the  latter  is  found  in  the  poems  of  tlie  eariy  Hindi 
bards  generally,  and  a  series  with  IQ  is  shewn  in  a  quatrain  given 
by  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  in  a  note  to  his  valuable  '*  Grammaire  de  la 
langiie  Hiudoui."  That  distinguished  scholar  attributes  the  presence 
of  these  forms  to  Panjdbi  influence,  and  his  view  is  doubtless  correct 
In  the  Mdrwari  dialect  of  Hindi  the  genitive  is  regularly  formed  by  ^ 
and  ^  m.  7^  fern.    This  *?Q  type  also  occasionally  occurs  in  the  Prithvi 
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r&ja,  lUsa  of  Ghand,  which  is  written  in  the  Bhat^  dialect  of  Hanai 
and  Sirsa.    The  facts  may  be  thas  summed  up  : — 

1.  The  machinery  for  expressing  the  genitive  is  identical  in  nature  in 

the  majority  of  the  languages. 

2.  The  said  machinery  differs  by  the  employlnent  of  separate  charac- 

teristics in  each  language. 

3.  These  characteristics  may  be  reduced  into  two  g^ups — a  linguo- 

dental  and  a  gutturo-palatal. 

4.  In  the  first  g^up  are  found  Panj&bi,  Beng^,  and  the  pronouns 

of  the  two  first  persons  in  all  the  Neo- Aryan  languages,  and  those 
of  all  three  persons  in  Bhojpuri.  In  the  second,  Hindi,  MaHL^hi, 
and  Sindhi. 

5.  The  characteristics  of  the  genitive  in  some  languages  re-appear  as 

characteristics  of  other  cases  in  other  languages. 
The  modem  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  reject  as  a  rule 
the  inflectional  construction,  and  adopt  an  analytical  construction  by 
means  of  pre-  or  afiixed  particles.  In  the  European  languages  these 
particles  are  words  which  in  the  inflectional  period  were  prepositions — 
de,  ad,  per,  super,  of,  out,  to,  etc.  For  the  genitive  relation  the  pre- 
position which  in  the  former  period  expressed  **  separation"  and  **  de- 
rivation from,'*  is  de,  of,  von?  Another  method  of  expressing  genitive 
relation  is  by  the  use  of  relative  pronouns.    This  is  one  of  the  Semitic 

methods  ( /{J^  for  instance,  also  ^^?  and  ?).      On  this  principle  we 

should  expect  a  system  of  palatals  from  the  Sanskrit  J^l  ;^  and  although 
It  is  in  Hindi  a  common  Milgarism  to  use  qitil  for  ^tlT  ^^^  so  forth, 
yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  interrogative  i||:  for  ZI«  though  by 
tl^  means  the  m  system  would  receive  an  appropriate  solution.  No- 
thing, however,  among  the  relative  pronouns  of  Sanskrit  furnishes  an 
origin  for  the  linguo-dental  system,  m  might,  it  is  true,  be  adduced ; 
but  the  real  radical  of  the  "m  series  of  pronouns  is  ?f ,  and  if  we  took 
this  we  should  have  to  work  backwards  through  the  Panjdbi  ^  and  an 
imaginary  ^  to  the  pronouns  in  "^ ,  which  would  hardly  be  consistent 
with  the  universally  higher  antiquity  of  pronouns,  or  account  for  their 
unanimous  use  of  the  ^  in  languages  which  use  the  i||  system  in  their 
nouns, 

1  Von  has  a  genitive  relation,  though  a  dative  construction ;  auf  and  of  have 
got  sundered. 

2  Such  as  we  probably  have  in  the  Persian  izdfa.  There  is  a  good  Essay,  by 
Gamett,  on  the  subject  of  genitives :  it  is  published  in  the  collected  volume  of 
his  Essays,  which  I  have  not  at  hand  while  I  write. 
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Dr.  Trampp^'  saifgestion  of  IT^  for  the  1(  system,  and  B4bii 
R&jendra  Ul  Mittra's  of  the  afibrmative  ^  of  Sanskrit  nouns,  both 
fiul  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  they  do  not  embrace  the  whole 
g^up  of  langrnages,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  machinery  leads  us  to 
look  for  one  general  explanation  which  will  satisfy  all  the  members  of 
the  dass. 

There  remains  only  the  method  adopted  by  the  European  languages, 
that  of  using  prepouHons  as  sig^s  of  case,  and  this  is  manifestly  in- 
applicable to  the  genitive,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  cases.  None 
of  the  Sanskrit  prepositions  can  have  furnished  the  elements  of  the 
If  system,  or  of  the  IQ  system.' 

It  is  here  that  the  Bhojpuri  throws  a  new  light  on  the  problem.  In 
the  forms  1[1V^,  l^^^lT^y  etc,  we  find  both  the  ^  and  the  ^  element 
combined,  and  the  supposition  immediately  occurs  that  tbis  is  the  oldest 
and  most  genuine  form.  There  is  a  known  tendency  in  languages  of 
the  Aryan  family  to  sunder  compound  consonants,  so  that  while  one 
language  preserves  one  of  them  a  second  will  preserve  only  the  other. 
May  not  this  tendency  have  been  at  work  in  the  present  instance  ?  If 
we  assume  that  the  original  affix  of  personality  was  Jg  kr,  we  have  in 
the  older  and  more  widespread  ^  system  a  rejection  of  the  ^,  and  in 
the  more  recent  ^  system  on  the  other  hand  a  rejection  of  the  '^,  which 
latter  would  be  in  consonance  with  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  rule  of  as- 
similating an  "^  when  it  is  the  second  member  of  a  compound  to  the 
first  member,  e.g,  Hf  for  H.  As  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
afiix  IS  kTfl  cannot  here  dilate,  but  its  existence  is  hinted  at  by  Greek 
forms  like  ^fierepo^,  etc.  If  it  could  be  asserted  that  the  root  IfT 
(V)  vere  in  any  way  connected  with  this  affix.  Dr..  Tmmpp^s  th^ry 
would  not  be  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  mine ;  but  I  am  far  from 
^^^g  prepared  to  admit  this  point  at  present. 

III. 

To  return  to  the  Bhojpuri  dialect.  The  vocabulary  is  in  the  main 
identical  with  Hindi,  but  there  are  many  words  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  ordinary  dictionaries,  and  which  I  have  never  heard  beyond 
the  Bhojpuri  area.  I  give  here  a  list  of  those  which  I  have  been  able 
to  record.    I  have  not  attempted  to  classify  them. 

1  Journal  Boyal  Asiatic  Sodeiy,  vol.  xix.  p.  392,  etc. 

'  Though  Dr.  Trampp*8  Buggestion  of  ^|^  for  the  Fanj&bi  ^  is  undoubtedly 
eorrect. 
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Father, 
Mother, 
PUlow, 
To  peep, 
Good, 
A  present. 


^^    Hindi  Wri, 

^\i^^  I  onthakhnd 
^^ltW(t  jhdnkndn 


Grandfather,    ^^IHTT 
Grandmother,  ^tlpft 


Unde, 

Aunt, 

Unde, 

Aunt, 

Nephew, 

Niece, 


fqfTnn      I  patcr- 
ftfininfti    nal 

^^il^l7  sister's 
i|if)ift)  children. 


maternal 


A  son's  wife,  ^ift^  jiwfoA 
Younger  brother's  wife,    ifl^  to  be  distinguished  from  iftlf ,  H.  IQf , 

wtiich  means  a  married  woman  in  general. 
Branch  of  a  tree,  ^t^ 

A  hut  in  the  jungles )  _____     ,     .^       ,         . 

J  u         J  (  ^(!^nn^  also  ^RJ^  (Goruckpore) 

used  by  graziers,      ) 

A  cow-shed,  mft,  ^I^Mi 

Feeding  cattle  at  night,   ^WPf  >  ^*n|^  (espedally  buffaloes,  which  in 

the  hot  weather  feed  best  at  night). 

probably  from  Ax.j^jabr, 
^TiT  IBR*.     They  say  ipil  ^TO  5w  it  has 


To  run  after. 
To  collect  cattle. 
To  quarrel. 


To  search  for, 
To  plough, 


Ad  acquaiotance, 

To  sow, 

To  transplant, 

To  pull  up, 

To  eat, 

Quickly, 

To  look  at. 

To  pass, 

To  stand. 

To  stink  (neut.) 

To  smell  (act.) 

To  sleep, 

Poor, 


been  ploughed  once,  etc. 
^Tfift  (said  of  passing  time) 


1  The  IX  i'l  these  words  is  not  distinguishable  in  pronunciation  from  ^,  though 
in  writing  it  is  the  more  frequently  used  of  the  two,  probably  because  it  is  easier 
to  write.  A  similar  confusion  between  these  two  letters  exists  in  Mar&thi,  and  to 
a  still  greater  extent  in  Beng&li. 
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Flee, 


%n|f  (generally  applied  to  the  small  black  pioe 
or  lamps  of  unstamped  copper  imported 
from  Nepaul  which  are  current  in  Chnm- 
pamn,  and  preferred  to  the  Government 
pice,  as  the  valoe  of  them  rises  and  fidls 
like  the  price  of  goods.  They  are  reck- 
oned by  "ga^^"  or  dosters  of  four. 
From  25  ga^^  and  vpwards  go  to  the 


seer* 


A  broom. 

^>f^ 

A  basket. 

yg^^ifgt 

A  water-pot. 

'nKt 

ir^inr  (H.  ivT^) 

^HT  (H.  l|ZtTT)«  oth^  "orte  0^  pote  are 

n^TUT*  a  larg^  earthenware  vessel,  the 

Hindi  ||t^»  and  in(]4lt  a  smaller  sort. 

Shoes, 

^ITJV 

A  walking  stick  or 

staff,  ^tsft,  t^,  irt^ 

A  rope. 

<^0'5  ^I^jatMir. 

A  beam, 

irrft;  H^/Hwewr. 

A  post. 

15. 

Thatch, 

wrft 

Meat, 

^RPilfV 

Vegetables, 

ifrifC 

Near, 

i|^ 

Far, 

^tZ 

Qothes, 

T" 

^nd. 

41 -^1^ 

Sonshine, 

^n^ 

Morning, 

f^Pi^  (▼»•  4\*) 

Hot, 

IfTHH, 

Cold, 

^^T^ 

Man, 

^H^W  (Pcrs.  j^) 

Woman, 

fll^fKJ%mikrMi 

Slave, 

%1FW 

TliegQava, 

vrt 

lliebrii^jal. 

^Zl 

Ginger, 

^w^ 
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Torai» 

iJV^rCT  ghiMi  or  lEaTT  (a  small  sort  of 

cucumber  much  used  as  a  condiment). 

Spinach, 

ifpft ;  Hindi  ^fPI  or  l|mWII^ 

Plantain, 

%^ 

Pepper, 

»rd^ 

Ckmrd, 

irev 

A  plough. 

IT 

Ploughshare, 

wwT,  qnr 

Sickle, 

<iy     ^ 

Axe, 

ZNt.  ^H\(S  (smdl) 

Pot  for  hosking  rice. 

'aran: 

Rioe-beater, 

g«T 

Wolf, 

jl<l<.1*fTT 

Fox, 

255 

Cat, 

^i^K 

Squirrel, 

1^^  (firom  ^19  a  tree) 

Fish, 

^rry^ 

Pigeon, 

xft^ 

Rat, 

$L 

Fly, 

wwt 

Snake, 

^q 

Calf, 

m\leru 

Heifer, 

^T 

Milch  cow. 

iftfni 

Buffalo  heifer. 

^ 

Buffalo, 

V^i^l  mhains 

Wife  and  family. 

f^RRIC  (®-  «9fW)-      This  word  is  used  in  a 

general  sense,  a  man  will  say,  <'I  have 

five  bikats,"  meaning  that  his  family  con- 

sists of  five  persons  ;  when  only  the  wife 

is  alluded  to  she  is  called  f^ii?ft  • 

Head, 

g^,^rqT?:  (Hindi) 

Forehead, 

^ITOT,  iTRt 

Neck, 

^ 

Goitre, 

^^  a  very  common  disease  in  Chumpanin. 

Waist, 

vf^ 

Back, 

^^ 
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Handy  WTO^  probably  from  Hindi  fff^  "  arm  " 

Foot,  7^ 

Tliis  sbof  t  vocabulary  is  takan  diiefly  from  notes  made  at  the  time 
I  heard  the  words.  It,  and  in  fact  tlie  whole  of  this  artide,  would  have 
been  more  complete  had  I  not  been  i^pointed  to  another  district  in 
quite  a  different  part  of  the  country,  and  thus  obliged  to  leave  Chum- 
parun  before  I  had  completed  my  researches.  I  trust,  however,  that, 
slight  as  they  are,  these  remarks  may  suffice  to  show  how  much  valuable 
information,  and  what  an  amount  of  new  light  on  doubtful  subjects, 
may  be  expected  from  a  fuller  investigation  of  the  rural  dialects  of 
Hindi.  In  the  Bhojpuri  we  have  a  dialect  spoken  by  a  numerous 
population  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  accessible  parts  of  India,  one 
which  counts  more  speakers  than  any  other  dialect  of  Hindi,  and  which 
yet  has  remmned  entirely  uncultivated  and  uninvestigated.  The  Braj 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Musulman  invaders,  and  having 
been  adopted  by  them  and  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  copious, 
beautiful,  and  all-pervading  Urdd,  has  usurped  the  honors  due  to  its 
sister  dialects,  and  is  in  return  deprived  of  the  light  which  they  might 
throw  on  its  otherwise  obscure  formations. 

If  at  a  future  time  I  should  have  further  opportunities  of  investigating 
the  Bhojpuri,  I  shall  endeavour  to  collect  baUads  and  old  songs, 
sunnuds  and  title  deeds,  in  the  hope  that  the  older  forms  of  the 
dialect  may  thus  be  brought  to  light.  I  do  not,  however,  think  much 
is  likely  to  be  done  in  this  way,  as  I  observe  that  the  wording  of 
ballads  is  apt  to  get  modernized,  when  they  are  not  reduced  to  writing, 
and  from  the  fact  that  Chumparun  was  so  long  a  jungle,  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  many  old  title  deeds  in  existence.  It  is,  however,  pre- 
eminently a  district  for  archteologists.  There  is  a  large  Buddhist  tope 
at  Kesarea  (called  by  the  people  Ri^a  Bhim's  house) ;  two  Asoka  piUars 
at  places  named  after  them  Louria  (lau^  =  ^XXo9) ;  the  vast  ruins  of 
the  andent  dty  of  Simraon  ;^  and  many  old  temples.  Mud  forts  exist 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  and  in  one  place  there  is  a  re- 

^  In  1835  the  remains  of  walls,  a  large  reserroir,  ditches,  a  brick  causeway, 
pdace,  dtadel,  and  temple  of  richly  carred  stone,  were  still  standing.  Simraon 
was  founded  by  Manynpa  Deva  in  a.d.  1097,  his  sixth  successor,  Hari  Singha 
Dera.  was  defeated  by  To^hlak  Shah  in  1322,  and  fled  to  Kathm&iji^O)  where  he 
established  his  throne.  Simraon  has  been  in  mins  since  that  time*  The  king- 
dom when  at  its  height  extended  firom  the  Kosi  to  the  Gandak,  and  fipom  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  the  Oanges.  See  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  Msrcli, 
1835.  The  mins  have  been  much  diminished  since  that  date ;  a  few  fine  sculp- 
tures still  remain,  and  the  mounds  marlring  the  old  line  of  walls  endoee  an  im- 
meoM  area. 
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nwlulile  eollMtiqii  of  tlimii.  oOled  B4wmi  Ga^lii  or  the  Fifty-two  fots. 
In  all  these  plaees,'  as  well  as  In  the  strange  tower-like  moanda  wUift 
flodit  hen  aad  there*  thoe  might  be  fiiiiBd  old  copper  plates  of  grants 
of  land  and  so  forth.  In  short,  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
both  of  lingnistie  and  ardusologieal  enqniiy  and  diseovery  in  thb  in- 
temting  district;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  one  day  or  other 
teke  vip  the  task.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  oeaae  t» 
hear  tfie  modem  languages  of  India  sneered  at  as  rode  and  unworthy 
of  attention.  Tliis  wi^  of  talking  was  originated  by  tfie  Orientalist 
adiool  of  English  in  In^  forty  years  ago,  who  endianted  with  tin 
dlseoveries  whieh  were  being  made  at  that  time  in  Sanskrit,  and  not 
yet  emancipated  from  the  frigid  dassieality  of  the  last  century,  could 
wptUTB  no  time  for  tfie  examination  of  the  liring  yemaculars.  It  Is  now 
considered  ridiculotts  to  speak  of  Italian  and  Frendi  as  ndaerable 
modem  Jargons;  and  consistency  demands  that  we  should  not  tvsat 
Hindi  or  Mardthi  with  contempt  dther,  or  consider  that  time  as  wnatei 
u^iieh  is  wptnt  in  investigations  into  tfie  arcana  of  their  stmctBra  and 
off%in. 
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